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PREFACE. 


THE  growing  interest  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Literature  would^  perhaps,  be  thought 
a  sufficient  reason  for  laying  the  following 
translation  before  the  public,  were  the  merits 
of  the  original  work  even  less  conspicu- 
ous, and  the  deficiency  it  appears  fitted  to 
supply  in  our  language  less  sensibly  felt.  It 
is,  indeed,  extraordinary,  that  no  similar  work 
has  hitherto  appeared  in  a  country,  where  the 
subject  of  which  this  history  treats,  has,  in  the 
instances  in  which  it  has  been  partially  ex- 
plored, always  been  found  a  rich  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction.  But  the  information 
thus  collected  from  the  literary  stores  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  however  satisfactory  on  parti- 
cular points,  is,  from  its  nature,  detached  and 
incomplete,  and  seems  calculated  to  increase 
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rather  than  to  diminish  the  desire  for  such  a 
connected  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  subject  as  M.  Bouterwek  has  exhibited 
in  his  General  History  of  Modem  Literature. 

The  following  volumes  on  the  literature  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  extracted  from  a  work, 
entitled,  Geschichte  der  Poesie  und  Beredsam- 
keit  seit  dem  Ende  der  dreizehnten  Jahrhun- 
derts,  (History  of  Poetry  and  Eloquence  from 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  Century,)  in  which 
M.  Bouterwek  has  taken  an  historical  and 
critical  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  principal 
nations  of  Europe.  The  work  consists  of  twelve 
volumes,  published  at  different  periods  at  Got^ 
ti.ngen ;  the  first  volume  having  appeared  in 
1805,  and  the  last,  which  contains  an  index  to 
the  whole,  in  1819.*  The  two  volumes  now 
translated  are  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
German  original. 

*  This,  in  its  tarn,  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  very  extensive 
work,  the  general  title  of  which  is,  Gesckichte  der  Kunst  und 
Wisienichaften  seit  der  Wiederherstellung  derselbem  bis  an  das 
Ende  des  achtzenten  Jahrhunderts^  von  einer  Gesellsekaft 
gelehrter  manner  ausgearbeitet.  (History  of  Arts  and  Learning 
from  their  restoration  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
a  society  of  learned  men.)  Different  authors  have  each  taken  a 
part  in  this  great  literary  enterprize,  which  may  be  said  to  form 
an  £Qcyclopedia,  though  not  on  the  usual  plan  of  a  dictionary. 
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If  it  be  admitted  that  there  remains  in 
English  literature  a  vacant  place  which  ought 
to  be  occupied  by  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  is 
not  apprehended  that  the  means  now  resorted 
to  for  filling  up  the  chasm  will  be  disapproved ; 
at  least  the  translator  is  not  aware  that  any 
better  source  could  have  been  found  for  sup- 
plying the  deficiency.  In  vain,  she  is  per- 
suaded, would  any  substitute  be  sought  for  in 
French,  much  as  that  language  abounds  in 
works  of  criticism.  Sismondi  in  his  JLitte^ 
rature  du  Midi  de  VEurope,  implicitly  adopts 
the  judgments  passed  by  Bouterwek  on  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  literature;  and  indeed 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  his  subject  he 
says  very  little  of  importance  that  is  not 
directly  borrowed  from  the  German  critic* 
The  Essai  sur  la  Litterature  Espagnole,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1810,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  well  received  by  the  French 
public,  is  a  gross  plagiarism.     It  is,  with  some 

*  There  is  also  a  French  translation  of  Bouterwek's  volame 
on  Spanish  literature,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  correct  and  well 
executed  in  point  of  style ;  hut  notwithstanding  that  the  translator 
appears  to  have  been  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  work,  it  is 
greatly  mutilated.  The  Portuguese  volume,  which  is  in  some 
respects  the  more  valuable  of  the  two,  is  not  touched  by  the  French 
translator. 
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slight  additions,  merely  the  translation  of  an 
anonymous  English  work,  entitled,  I/etters 
jrom  an  English  Traveller  in  Spain,  the 
epistolary  form  being  dropped,  and  the  mate- 
rials transposed  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
the  theft.*  The  work  of  M.  Bouterwek  be- 
longs, however,  to  a  superior  class.  To  say  that  . 
M.  Bouterwek  has  treated  his  subject  with 
great  perspicuity  and  precision,  would  ot  to 
express  only  a  small  portion  of  his  merits.  Ex- 
tensive and  laborious  as  his  enquiries  have  evi- 
dently been,  his  judgment  in  the  management 
of  his  materials  is  still  more  remarkable  than 
the  indefatigable  research  with  which  they 
must  have  been  obtained.  He  has  not  confined 
himself  to  a  mere  narrative  of  the  progress 
and  an  exemplification  of  the  beauties  and 
deformities  of  the  literature  of  which  he  is 
the  historian. — The  philosophic  spirit  which 
pervades  his  criticism  was  not  to  be  circum- 
scribed within  such  narrow  bounds.  He  seeks 
in  the  structure  of  society,  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  the  influence  of  events,  for  the 
causes  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  he  has 

•  Letteri/rom  an  English  Traveller  in  Spain,  in  1778,  oil 
the  Origin  and  Progrtu  of  Poetry  in  thai  kingdom.  London  1781. 
— Tbii  book  wis  written  by  Mr.  KiWoii,  author  of  "  Travels  throngh 
Spain,"  "  HiBtoiy  of  Peter  the  Cruel,"  &c. 
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to  describe ;  and  he  examines  with  great  can- 
dour and  impartiality  the  effects  of  mis-govern- 
ment and  arbitrary  institutions  on  poetic  genius 
and  literary  taste.  Impressed  with  this  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  work,  the  translator  has 
endeavoured  to  give  a  true  representation  of 
its  contents.  In  undertaking  the  translation, 
her  wish  was  to  preserve  the  character  of 
the  original,  as  far  as  possible,  under  an 
English  dress.  She  began  the  task  with  an 
anticipation  of  its  difficulty,  and  she  ends  it 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  indulgence  of 
which  her  labours  stand  in  need;  but  at  the 
same  time  with  the  hope  that  she  will  not  be 
found  to  have  altogether  failed  in  the  object 
she  had  in  view. 

The  first  of  the  following  volumes  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  Spanish,  and  the  second  to  the 
history  of  Portuguese  Literature.  The  sub- 
divisions of  the  work  correspond  with  periods 
marked  out  by  certain  revolutions  in  taste, 
produced  by  the  rise  of  eminent  writers,  or  by 
other  influential  circumstances.  These  epochs 
in  literary  cultivation  form  convenient  resting 
places  for  the  student,  and  contribute  to 
exhibit  in  a  clear  point  of  view  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  advancement  of 
polite   learning  has  been   accelerated  or   re- 
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tarded.  The  specimens,  which  are  numerous, 
and  a  great  portion  of  which  are  selected 
from  very  scarce  works,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
highly  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  the  lite- 
rature of  Spain  and  Portugal.  For  a  general 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  that  lite- 
rature they  will  be  found  amply  sufficient, 
and  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  its  study  more 
in  detail,  they  will  afford  most  useful  assistance. 
In  such  a  course  of  study,  great  advantage  may 
also  be  derived  from  the  numerous  bibliogra- 
phical notes  which  the  author  has  introduced, 
and  which  are  therefore  scrupulously  retained 
in  the  translation. 

The  translator  at  first  intended  to  give  lite- 
ral versions  of  all  the  specimens  extracted  from 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  authors;  but  had  she 
persisted  in  this  plan,  the  translation  could  not 
have  been  completed  without  augmenting  the 
price  of  the  publication  much  beyond  the  rate 
to  which  the  publishers  were  of  opinion  it 
ought  to  be  limited.  To  have  omitted  a  part 
of  the  extracts  in  order  to  give  translations  of 
the  rest  would  have  been  still  more  improper, 
for  the  extracts  quoted  in  the  notes  are  all 
necessary  to  the  illustration  of  the  text;  and 
besides  such  a  mutilation  would  have  deprived 
tlie    work   of   a   merit  which    has  just   been 
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pointed  out,  namely,  that  of  supplying  suf- 
ficient materials  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  literature  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
translator  has  it,  however,  in  contemplation,  to 
prepare  for  the  press  a  volume  containing 
translations  of  the  specimens  given  by  M. 
Bouterwek,  and  of  some  other  pieces  from 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages.  This 
volume  will  not  form  a  mere  appendix  to  the 
volumes  now  published;  an  endeavour  will 
be  made  to  render  it  useful  and  entertaining  as 
a  separate  work. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  History 
of  Italian  Literature,  which  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notes,  is  a  part  of  M. 
Bouterwek^s  General  History  of  Poetry  and 
Eloquence.  It  forms  the  two  first  volumes  of 
the  German  work ;  some  other  parts  of  which 
the  translator  will  be  prepared  to  send  to 
the  press,  should  the  merits  of  the  original 
procure  from  the  public  a  favourable  reception 
for  these  volumes  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Literature. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  translator  had 
considerable  assistance  in  reading  and  revising 
the  proofs,  she  regrets  to  find  that  still  further 
correction  would  have  been  desirable.  For- 
tunately, however,   there  are  few  errors  in  the 
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Spanish  and  Portuguese  extracts;  and  those 
which  do  occur  in  the  English  text,  will  be 
found  to  be  in  general  of  a  literal  or  obvious 
nature,  altogether  incapable  of  misleading  the 
intelligent  reader.  Of  the  mistakes  of  the  press 
which  have  been  observed,  tables  of  errata  are 
made.  If  there  are  others,  the  translator  is 
confident,  that  the  persons  who  are  the  best 
able  to  correct  such  faults,  will  be  the  most 
ready  to  pardon  theui. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  ROMANTIC 
POETRY  AND  ELOQUENCE^  IN  THE  KING- 
DOMS  OF   SPAIN   AND   PORTUGAL. 

When  modern  refinement  began^  daring  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  emerge  from  the  rude- 
ness of  the  middle  ages,  that  part  of  Europe 
which  geographers  have  called  the  Pyrenean 
Peninsula,  and  which,  according  to  its  present 
political  division,  forms  Spain  and  Portugal, 
contained  four  Christian  kingdoms  and  some 
Mahometan  principalities,  to  which  the  title 
of  kingdom  has  also  been  given.  More  than 
fire  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
battle  of  Xerez  de  la  Frontera;*  and  the 
Moors,  who,  by  the  result  of  that  conflict, 
obtained  the  dominion  of  the  greater  part  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  had,  by  the  repeated 
victories  of  the  Christians,  been,  in  their  turn, 
driven-  back  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
country^  and  were  obviously  not  destined  to 

♦  Fought  in  the  year  712. 
VOL.    I.  B 
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maintain  themselves  much  longer  even  in  that 
quarter. 

During  these  five  centuries  of  almost  unin- 
terrupted warlare  between  the  race  of  Moorish 
Arabs  and  the  Christians  of  ancient  European 
descent,  both  parties,  notwithstanding  that 
their  reciprocal  hostility  was  influenced  by 
fanaticism,  had  unconsciously  approximated 
in  mind  arid  ih  manners.  The  intervals  of 
repose,  which  formed  short  links  in  the  chain 
of  their  sanguihary  cohiicfs,  afforded  them 
some  opportunities  fbf  the  interchange  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  ahd  they  wete  soon  taught  to 
feel  for  each  other  that  involuntary  respect 
which  the  brave  cart  never  withhold  from 
brave  adversaries.  Love  adventures,  ih  which 
the  Moorish  knight  and  Christian  lady,  or 
the  Christian  kMight  and  Moorish  lady,  re- 
spectively parti(^ipated,  could  not  be  of  rare 
occurrencie.  The  Arab,  who,  in  his  native 
deserts,  had  not  been  accustomed  to  impose 
on  women  half  the  despotic  restraints  to 
which  the  sex  is  subject  in  the  harems  of 
Mahometan  cities,  was  soon  disposed  to  imi- 
tate the  gallantry  of  the  descendants  df  the 
Goths;  and  still  more  readily  did  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Christian  knight,  in  a  climate 
which  was  far  from  being  ungenial,  even  to 
African  invaders^  acquire  an  oriental  loftiness. 
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Thus  arose  the  spirit  of  Spanish  knighthood, 
which  was,  in  reality,  only  a  particular  form 
of  the  general  chivalrous  spirit  then  pre- 
vailing in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
but  which,  undar  that  form,  impressed  in  an 
equal  degree,*  on  the  old  European  Spaniard 
an  oriental,  and  on  i^  Spanish  Moor  a 
European  character. 

In  the  first  period  of  this  long  contest 
the  Arabs  icarried  learning  and  tbe  arts  to  a 
degree  of  cultivation  far  beyond  any  thing 
known  in  the  Christian  parts  of  Spain.  These 
wikl  enthusiasts  learned,  on  die  European 
wil,  to  estimate  the  value  of  civilized  life 
with  a  rapidity  as  astonishing  as  that  which 
distinguished  the  social  improvement  of  their 
brethren,  whom  they  had  left  behind  in 
Asia,  under  the  government  of  the  Caliphs. 
Before  the  era  of  Mahomet,  their  lan- 
guage bad  been  cultivated  and  adapted 
to  poetry  and  eloquence,  according  to  the 
laws  of  oriental  taste.  In  Spain,  it  i^on 
acquired,  even  among  the  conquered  Chris- 
tiaps,  the  superiority  over  the  barbarous 
Romance,  or  dialect  of  the  country,  which 
was  then  governed  by  no  rule :  for  in  the 
eighth  ^eotury,  when  the  Moors  penetrated 
mto    Span,   the  Visigoths,    who    had    been 
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masters  of  the  territory  since  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, were  not  yet  completely  intennixed  by 
matrimonial  alliances  with  the  Provincials, 
or  descendants  of  the  Roman  subjects ;  and 
the  new  national  language,  which  had  grown 
out  of  a  corrupt  latin,  was  still  the  sport  of 
accident.  The  conquered  Christians,  in  the 
provinces  under  Moorish  dominion,  soon  for- 
got their  Romance.  They  became,  indeed, 
so  habituated  to  the  Arabic,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  a  bishop  of  Cor- 
dova, who  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  out  of 
a  thousand  Spanish  Christians,  scarcely  one 
was  to  be  found  capable  of  repeating  the 
latin  forms  of  prayer,  while  many  could  ex- 
press themselves  in  Arabic  with  rhetorical 
elegance,  and  compose  Arabic  verses.* 

But  the  Christians  who  had  preserved  their 
independence,  descending  from  the  mountains 
of  the  Asturias,  began   to  repel  the  invaders, 

*  This  remark,  from  the  Indiculo  luminoso  of  Bishop  AWaro 
of  Gordo va,  is  noticed  ia  the  preface  to  Du  Gangers  Glossary »  and  is 
repeated  by  Velasquez  in  his  History  of  Spanish  Poetry,  Dieze*8 
edition,  page  33.— See  also  Eichhorn*s  Ailgetneme  Gesckichte 
der  Cuiiur  und  Ldiieraturf  vol.  i.  p.  121.  The  details  of  the 
history  of  Arabic  poetry  in  Spain  cannot  be  comprehended  in  a 
history  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poetry.  The  bibliographic  eru- 
dition on  the  snbject  of  Arabic  poetry,  which  Diese  has  displayed 
in  his  remarks  on  Velasquex,  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  of  this 
work. 
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and  in  proportion  as  they  extended  their 
conquests^  a  wider  field  was  opened  for  the 
Spanish  tongue.  It  remained,  nevertheless, 
long  barren  and  rude,  and  was  destined  to 
receive  many  additions  from  the  rich  and  ele- 
gant Arabic,  before  it  attained  the  copiousness 
requisite  for  the  wants  even  of  common  life. 

The  circumstances,  however,  under  which 
the  dialects  of  the  several  provinces  existed; 
did  not  present  those  facilities  for  an  improved 
national  language,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Italian  Volgare  illustre,  of  the  age  of  Dant^e, 
which  would  have  enabled  a  poet  of  Dante's 
genius,  had  such  then  arisen  in  Spain,  to  form 
out  of  them  one  general  literary  language  for 
all  the  Christian  states  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
happened,  singularly  enough,  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  three 
principal  idioms  which  were  spoken  from  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean, 
were  represented  by  three  kingdoms  perfectly 
independent  of  each  other.  The  Castilian 
prevailed  exclusively  only  in  the  Castiles  and 
Leon,  the  latter  of  which  was  permanently 
united  to  the  former  in  the  year  1230.  The 
Portuguese  was  spoken  both  by  the  court  and 
the  people  of  Portugal.     In  the  kingdom  of 
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Arragon^  the  language  in  general  use  was  the 
Catalonian^  a  dialect  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Proven9al  or  Limosin  of  the  south  of  France, 
but  differing  greatly  both  from  the  Castilian 
and  the  Portuguese.  This  language  also  ex- 
tended to  the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  but 
it  was  there  spoken  only  by  the  nobles,  who 
were  of  French  or  Hispano-Gothic  origin. 
The  great  body  of  the  population  in  Navarre 
spoke  the  ancient  Cantabrian,  called  Baskian, 
VASKiAN^or  BiscAYAN,  and  which  still  exists 
in  the  P3n^nees  and  in  the  Spanish  province 
of  Biscay. 

The  trouble  will  be  repaid  if  a  glance  be 
now  cast  on  the  map,  in  order  to  distinguish, 
with  somewhat  more  precision  than  is  usually 
thought  necessary^  the  respective  domains  of 
the  three  principal  dialects  of  the  Spanish 
tongue ;  for  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  form  aaiy  opinion  on  the  contest 
maintained  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Portuguese  relative  to  the  value  of  their 
respective  languages,  and  the  influence  which 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  thc^se  languages  have 
had  on  the  polite  literature  of  both  countries, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  geographical 
boundaries,  which,  previously  to  the  political 
divisions,  separated  the  Portuguese  irom  the 
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Ca#iliaii$^  ai|4  th^  latter  frpw  t)i^  Arragpnese. 
In  i)[^e&e  (pestig^^  tbe  3Mi<^y^n  Ig^guage  is 
of  BO  con^ep^itiojij  ^  it  has  onjy  a^  acc^- 
dmtfl  9^d  liWfOf^orfyaLut  cop^exion  with  the 
otfaer  Sp9l3kish  4i;»le€^  mxd,  b€isi4es,  bears  not 
the  most  repiote  rcisemblaAce  to  thein.<^ 

The  laiMilated  latin  spoken  along  the 
Mediteia^Qeaid  on  the  Spapis^h  sbore^  ^om 
the  Pyrenees  as  far  as  Mivcia,  apf)ears  to 
han^e  re^lv^  itself,  (before  (he  period  of  the 
iimbian  iiiVAsioji,  into  Uie  same  l$yiguage 
nrhieh  extended  easitw^ii^  froni  the  Pyrenees 
dirou^h  the  ivhole  of  the  south  of  France  to 
the  Italian  frontiers,  and  .which,  aecordiftg  to 
the  most  rewarkable  of  its  proyinoial  .forms, 
was  c^ed  the  CATAi.ONiAJNf,  the  yAdLBNCUN, 
the  Xjmosin,  and  the  Piu>yEN9AL.  Of  all 
the  tongueis  spoken  in  modern  Europe,  this 
language  of  the  cpaats  was  the  first  culti- 
vated. In  it  the  Troubadours  sang,  and  their 
lays  had  all  the  same  character,  whether 
addressed  to  the  Italians,  the  French,  or  the 
Spaniards.  iErom  Catalonia  it  probably  spread 


^  •  Velasquez,  Dieze,  and  oUier  authors,  furnish  information  on 
the  history  of  the  Biscayan  language  and  poetry.  This  language, 
with  the  poetry  to  which  it  may  have  given  hirth,  has  had  no  in- 
floence  on  literature  beyond  its  own  territory,  and  appears  to  have 
luMi  very  little  even  there. 
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itself  along  the  chain  of  the  Pjnrenees.  The 
kingdom  of  Arragon  became,  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Spanish  romance  in  that  quarter, 
its  second  country;  for  there  both  it  and  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours  were  particularly 
favoured  by  the  princes  and  the  nobles.  But 
at  the  very  period  of  the  decline  of  this 
poetry,  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  was  united 
to  the  Castilian  dominions.  Another  kind 
of  poetry,  in  the  Castilian  language,  then 
.obtained  encouragement,  and  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  united  kingdoms  was  per- 
manently fixed  in  Castile.  The  energetic 
development  of  literary  talent  among  the 
Castilians,  the  bold  romantic  character  of  that 
people,  and  that  ardent  spirit  of  national  pride 
which  prompted  them  to  make  the  most  of  all 
their  advantages,  soon  banished  the  ancient 
and  in  other  respects  highly  esteemed  dialect 
of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Murcia, 
from  literature,  law,  and  the  conversation  of 
the  superior  classes  of  society.  Finally, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Castilian  became,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  the  reigning  language  of  the  whole 
Spanisli  monarchy.* 

*  How  sensibly  the  neglect  of  the  Catalonian  or  Valencian 
tongue,  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile, 
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The  Castilian  tongue  (^LenguaCastettana  J,. 
now  called,  by  way  of  distinction^  tlie  Spanish, 

was  felt  in  the  proriiices  whicfi  belonged  to  .the  former,  may  be 
seen  from  the  pasaage  quoted  by  Eicbhom,  in  hia  4^/g»  Gesch, 
der  CuL  «•  LUt»  vol. .  i.  page  ISSQ,  from  Scnolano^s  Hiatory 
of  Valencia.  Biit  the  pleaaing  language  of  the  -Tronbadoura  waa 
donbtleaa  very  'defectiTe.  It  would  otherwiae  ham  been  difficult 
to  have  iuade  the  Oatalonian  poetaao  aoon  proaelytea  to  the  C^stiliaii 
dialect,  especially  as,  besidea  the  difference  of  language,  the  natural 
jealouay  between  the  Arragonian  and  Castilian^  provinces  waa 
strong  enough  to  manifest  itself  by  poUtical  efiecta.  even  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Thc^  imperfection  of  the  Troubadour  phrase- 
ology may  have  been  partly  owing  to  its  fluctuations,  and  the 
▼arioua  forma  it  assumed,  in  the  sereral  dialects.  The  difference  of 
the  dial&ta  appears  particularly  endent  on  comparing  the  real 
PftOTBiifAL  of  the  French  Troubadours  with  the  Valencian,  called 
Lbngua  Vallenciana.  'The  dialect  of  the  Provencal  Trouba- 
dours may,  without  much  difficulty^  be  translated  by  conjecture,  if 
the  reader  be  acquainted  with  French  and  lialian ;  but  the  meaning 
of  the  Valencian  cannot  be  so  easily  guessed  at,  even  with  the  addi- 
tional knowledge  of  Castilian.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  peruse  a  passage  of  the  Libre  de  los  Danes^  of  Mosen^  [that  is, 
Monsieur,  instead  of  the  Castilian  Don]  Jaume  [James]  Roig^ 
reprinted  in  Valencia,  1735,  in  4to.  The  author  is  one  of  the  last 
poets  who  wrote  in  the  Valencian  dialect,  and  the  whole  didactic 
poem,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  composed  in  short  verses  of  the 
following  description : 

Yo  com  abeent 
Del  mon  vivint, 
A  quell  linquint 
Aconortat, 
Del  apartat 
Dant  hi  del  peu. 
Veil  jubileu 
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doubUess  had  iits  origin  before  the  Moorish 
conquest,  in  the  northern  and  imdliMlid  parts 
of  the  Peninsula.  How  far  it  had  originally 
spread  towards  the  south,  it  would  not  now  be 
easy  to  determine ;  but  it  came  down  from  the 
Asturian  mountains  with  the  warriors  who 
boldly  undertocd^  to  recover  the  country  of 
their  fathers.  It  first  resumed  its  sway  in  the 
Jdngdoms  of  Leon  and  old  Castile,  where  it 
is  still  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity .4^  It 
then  followed  step  by  step,  the  fortune  of  the 
Castilian  arms,  until  it  finally  became  the 
established  language  of  the  most  southern 
provinces,  where  its  progress  had  been  longest 
withstood  by  the  Arabic.  More  recently 
cultivated  tlian  the  CataJonian,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  owes  to  that  dialect  a  part  of 

Mori  civilmenty 
Ja  per  la  gent 
Desconegut, 
Per  toU  tengut 
Con  horn  selvatge 
Tenint  ostatge,  &c.  &c. 

Owing  to  the  difference  of  the  dialecta,  a  foreigner  might,  hy  a 
short  residence  in  Madrid,  learn  to  express  himself  in  Castilian  with 
more  fluency  than  it  is  spoken  by  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Arragonian  provinces. 

*  At  least  such  is  the  opinion  of  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Zis- 
car,  giren  in  his  work,  known  under  the  title  of  Origenti  de  la 
Lengua  Espwioh^  part  i.  page  8. 
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its  improvement ;  but  the  elevated  expression 
of  its  long  Ml-toned  words^  soon  stamped  on 
it  tbe  character  of  qnite  a  different  kind  of 
ronanoe.  The  abbreviation  of  the  latin  i/i'ords 
which  gave  the  Catalonian  language  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  French,  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  the  Castilian,  which^  in  con*^ 
sequence  of  its  clear  sonorous  vowels  and  the 
beautiful  articulation  of  its  syllables,  had,  of 
all  the  idioms  ^  t&e  Pemnsula,  the  greatest 
affinity^  to  the  Italian.  Amidst  the  euphony 
of  the  Castiliaa  syllables,  the  ear  is  however 
strudc  wilh  the  sound  of  the  German  and 
Arebic  guttural,  which  is  rejected  by  all  the 
other  nations  that  speaik  languages  in  which 
the  latin  predominates.* 

*  An  oM  prejudice  attributes  the  forcible  aspiration  which  the 
^»oisii  shares  in  coniroon  with  the  German  and  Arabic,  solely  to 
the  mixture  of  th/e  latter  with  the  Castiliao.  This  prejudice  is 
pardonable  in  the  Spaniards,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  influence 
which  the  German  guttural  must  have  had  over  their  language; 
bat  the  Germans,  who  know  the  nature  of  their  moUier  tongue, 
ought  to  recollect  that  the  same  Arabic  words  which  are  strongly 
aspirated  by  the  Spaniards,  are  pronounced  by  the  Portuguese, 
though  equally  naturalized  among  them,  with  a  hissing  soand. 
Besides,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  g  before  e  and  i,  which  is  a 
guttural  with  the  Germans,  has  nearly  the  same  sound  with  the 
Castilians,  though  it  is  never  so  pronounced  by  any  other  people 
whose  language  appears  to  have  risen  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  ancient 
Rome?     The  Germanic  pronunciation  of  the  Visigoths,  which  was 
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The  roinaiipe,  out  of  which  the  present 
Portuguese  language  has  grown,  was  pro- 
bably spoken  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
long  before  a  kingdom  of  Portugal  was 
founded.  Though  far  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Castilian  dialect  than  to  the  Catalonian, 
it  resembles  the  latter  in  the  remarkable 
abbreviation  of  words,  both  in  the  gramma- 
tical structure  and  in  the  pronunciation.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  strikingly  distinguished 
from  the  Castilian  by  the  total  rejection  of  the 
guttural,  by  the  great  abundance  of  its  hissing 
sounds,  and  by  a  nasal  pronunciation  common 
to  no  people  in  Europe  except  the  French 
and  the  Portuguese.  In  the  Spanish  province 
of  Galicia,  only  politically  separated  from 
Portugal,  this  dialect  known  under  the  name 
of  Lingoa  Gallega  is  still  as  indiigenous  as  in 
Portugal  itself,  and  was  at  an  early  period,  so 
highly  esteemed,  that  Alphonso  X.  king  of 
Castile,  sumamed  the  Wise,  (El  Sabio^J 
composed  verses  in  it.  But  the  Galician 
modification   of  this  dialect  of   the   western 


doubtless  preserved  in  the  moantains  of  Castile,  would  afterwards 
be  easily  confounded  with  the  Arabic.  The  Castilian  conversion  of 
o  into  UE»  also  resembles  the  change  which  takes  place  in  German  of 
o  into  OE.  »Let,  for  instance,  the  Spanish  Cuerpo  and  Pueblo 
be  compared  with  the  German  Korper  and  Pobel. 
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shores  of  the  Peninsula  has  sunk^  like  the 
Catalonian  romance  of  the  opposite  coasts 
into  a  mere  provincial  idiom,  in  consequence 
of  the  language  of  the  Castilian  court  being 
adopted  by  the  higher  classes  in  Galicia.* 
Indeed  the  Portuguese  language,  which  in 
its  present  state  of  improvement  must  no 
longer  be  confounded  with  the  popular  idiom 
of  Galicia,  would  have  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  literary  cultivation, 
had  not  Portugal,  which,  even  in  the  twelfth 
century,  formed  an  independent  kingdom, 
constantly   vied    in   arts    and  in   arms  with 


*  The  Portugaese  language  would  perhaps  be  less  depreciated 

hj  the  Spaniards,  if  it  did  not  remind  them  of  the  vulgar  idiom 

spoken  by  the  Galician  water-carriers  in  Madrid.     On  the  contrary, 

the  Portuguese  think  the  Castilian  language  inflated,  and  at  the  same 

time  rough  and  also  affected.     Both  nations  are  as  little  disposed 

to  come  to  an    agreement    on    the   merits    of    their    respective 

languages  as  the  Danes  and  Swedes  are  regarding  theirs;  for  the 

Castilian  and  Portuguese  are^  like  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  only 

two  conflicting  dialects  of  the  same  tongue.     The  Swedes  admit 

that  the  Danish  language  exceeds  their  own  in  softness,  though 

tbey  consider  that  softness  disagreeable,  and  the  harsher  Swedish 

more  sonorous  on  account  of  the  greater  abundance  and  fulness  of 

its  vowel  sounds;  thus,  precisely  in  the  same   manner,  do  the 

Spaniards  condemn  the  softness  of  the  Portuguese  tongue.     The 

elision  of  the  letter  l  in  a  great  number  of  Portuguese  words,  as 

in  COR,  PA 90,  for  color ^  palaciOf  and  the  remarkable  change  of  l 

ioto  R,  as  in  brancOf  brando,  for  bianco,  blando,  are  peculiaritiesj^' 

that  language  to  which  foreigners  do  not  easily  reconcile  themselves. 
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Castile,  and  during  the  sixty  years  of  her 
anion  with  Spain ,  from  1580  to  1640,  zealously 
maintained  her  particular  national  character.* 

*  The  first  essay  towards  a  history  of  the  Portugese  language, 
and  an  introduction  to  Portuguese  orthography,  were  published 
in  Lisbon  at  the  time  when  Portugal  was  a  Spanish  proTinoe.**- 
Duarte  Nunez  de  Liao,  the  author  of  both  works,  was  k 
statesman  and  magistrate.  f Depembargador  da  Camara  d» 
Supplicagao.J  The  former  is  entitled  Origem  da  Lingoa  Por^ 
tugueza^  Lisb.  1600,  in  8vo.  It  is  dedicated  to  fliilip  III.  king 
of  Spain,  who  is,  faowsFer,  oo  this  oooasioB  merely  addrtssed  M 
Dam  Phelipe  IL  de  Portugal.  In  the  preface  the  author  states 
liis  other,  but  older  work,  fOrthographia  da  Lingoa  Por^ 
iugneza,  Lisb.  1576,  in  8fo.)  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind.  The 
Portuguese  have,  howerer,  for  two  centuries  iaboured  with  as 
little  success  as  the  Germans,  to  introduce  uniformity  of  ortho- 
graphy into  their  language.  The  convertible  m  and  Ad  appear  to 
hvft  been  so  early  selected  to  denote  the  French  nasal  tone  which 
^>ecQrs  in  numerous  final  syllables,  that  Nsuez  de  Liad  found  it 
necessary  to  acquiesce  in  the  custom,  according  to  which  the  sane 
word  might  be  very  differently  written,  as  nm^ad  or  no^om,  nad  or 
iMMM,  pronounced  nearly  as  ntusaong  and  naong^  with  the  French 
sound  of  Oft,  him.  But  it  surely  could  not  have  been  very  difficult 
to  dispossess  the  totally  unnecessary  and  barbarous  h  in  hum  and 
kmma  (from  the  luttn  unms  and  una  J  of  the  place  it  had  assumed, 
as  it  is  now  banished  from  elegant  Portuguese  orthography.  Trifles 
of  this  kind  present  more  materials  for  reflection  than  a  first  view 
gives  reason  to  expect.  When  the  orthography  of  a  country  con* 
tinues  to  be  an  object  of  reform,  that  nation  is  deficient  in  a 
certain  degree  of  refinement,  the  attainment  of  which  has  either 
been  missed,  or  the  right  pursuit  of  which  is  but  just  commenced. 
Indeed  what  necessity  is  there  for  the  French,  Italians,  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  writing  the  same  sound,  occurring  in  the  same 
word,  in  four  dtfierent  ways,  as  for  exam])le,  hntaiih,  hattaglkLf 
baiaUa^  baiafknf 
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After  accurately  distinguishing  these  thiei 
priticipal  idioms  of  the  Romance^  which  fonriied 
the  early  spoken  and  written  langtili^e  of  the 
Peninsula^^*  it  will  be  more  readily  perceived 
why  the  Catalonian  and  lamosin  poetry  could 
not  maintain  itself  in  competition  with  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese^  which  were  of  more 
recent  gi'dwth,  and  why  the  poetry  of  Spain 
and  that  of  Portugal  have,  from  their  first 
rise,  pres^ired  nearly  the  same  character  and 
passed  through  <he  same  periods  of  splendour 
and  decay.  The  Catalonian  pobtry  was,  from 
its  origin,  inseparably  united  with  the  language 
of  the  Troubadours,  throughout  its  tjerritories, 
from  the  Italian  to  the  Castilian  frontiers. 
While  the  Cours  d'Amanr,  the  festal  meet- 
ings, and  various  other  gallant  exhibitions 
prevailed,  in  which  the  Gaya  Ciencia,  or 
Joyous  Art,  of  these  bards  of  love  and  chivalry 
flourished,  and  in  which  the  bards  themselves 
bore  a  brilliant  part  as  masters  of  the  cere^ 
monies,  the  language  and  the  poetry  gave 
reciprocal  importance  lo  each  other.  When, 
however,  the  romantic  spirit  had   exhausted 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  improper  than  to  follow  Du  Cange, 
(GkMsar.  praef.  §  34»  sq.)  in  dividing  the  vulgare  idioma  of  thr 
pretent  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrenean  Peninsula  into  the  Casiei- 
Ummm,  Limosinumf  and  Vasconicnm, 
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itself  in  these  modes,  when  another  sort  of 
gallantry  came  into  vogue,  and  finally,  when 
a  more  cultivated  style  of  poetry,  entirely  new 
to  Spain,  was  introduced  from  Italy,  and  pro- 
pagated with  the  Castilian  language,  the 
poets  of  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  Valencia 
began  to  write  verses  in  the  new  manner,  and 
to  disown  their  mother  tongue  in  their  com- 
positions. This  literary  phenomenon,  which 
has  its  epoch  only  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  political  dependence 
alone ;  for  hitherto  the  ancient  national  poetry 
of  the  Castilians  had  continued  foreign  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Arragonian  provinces, 
individual  imitators  excepted,  even  after  these 
provinces  were  united  with  the  Castiles.  But 
when  the  Arragonese,  in  their  zeal  to  vie  with 
the  Castilians  in  the  reform  of  their  ancient 
poetry,  began  to  write  verses  in  the  Castilian 
language,  their  success  was  facilitated  by  the 
relationship  which  had  long  subsisted  between 
the  old  Provencal  poetry,  the  sister  of  the 
Limosin,  and  the  Italian,  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  became  the  model  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.* 

*  A  partirular  accuuDt  of  the  Limosin  poetry,  even  in  it^ 
last  iieiiod,  which  is  lale  enough  lo  come  inta  the  division  of  tioiK 
railed  the  latter  ages,  does  nut  l>elong  to  the  history  of  modem 
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The  ancient  Castilian  poetry  was  as  closely 
:dlied  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  Galician,  as 
it  was  distinctly  separated  from  the  Limosin. 
The  Troubadours  had^  it  is  true,  chaunted 
their  lays  at  the  courts  of  Castile  and  Por- 
tugal^ but  the  national  taste  in  both  king- 
dmns  preferred  different  accents,  other  metrical 
combinations,  and  was  accustomed  to  quite 
another  kind  of  poetry  of  its  own  creation. 
NoTroubadours  were  needed  in  these  countries; 
for  the  common  national  poetry,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  Arragonian  provinces,  formed 
a  connecting  tie  for  the  Castilians,  Portuguese, 
and  Galicians,  as  it  was  the  faithful  mirror  of 
their  genius  and  character.  However  much 
the  Castilians  might  dislike  the  Portuguese 
tongue,  and  the  Portuguese,  in  their  turn,  the 
Castilian,  their  poetry  continued  essentially 
the  same;  and  the  languages  of  both  countries 
deviated,  at  all  times,  far  more  from  the 
Limosin  romance,  than  ever  they  differed  from 
each  other.  Besides,  the  old  Galician  idiom, 
which  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 

poetiy.  It  ought  to  be  treated  as  the  last  part  of  the  chivalrous 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages. — See  the  notices  in  Velasquez  and 
Dieze,  p.  45,  and  the  still  more  instructive  sketch  of  the  history  of 
lisosin  poetry,  in  Eichhorn's  Gesch.  der  Cuii.  u.  Litt.  vol.  i. 
p.  123. 

VOL.    I.  C 
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old  Portuguese,*^  was  origioally  a  favoarite 
with  the  CastiliaBs;  and  when  it  ceased  to  be 
a  literary  language,  the  political  conflicts  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Portngiiesb  did  not 
destroy  the  poetical  hannony  Of  the  two 
nations.  The  Gastilians,  indeed,  constantly 
maintained  ^e  opinion,  that  the  Portugnese 
language  was  incapable  of  giving  iqipropriate 
expression  to  heroic  sentiments ;  but  the  Por- 
tngnese  contradicted  this  aasertioB,  not  merely 
by  words,  but  by  deeds.! 

The  old  Castilian,  Portuguese,  and  Galician 
poetry  was,  under  its  own  peculiar  forms,  still 
more  popular  and  strictly  national  than  was 
the  Provencal,  or  than  the  Italian  after  it 
has  ever  been.  It  was  not  destihed  to  be 
recited   in   courtly  cirdes,   before   lords   and 

*  Th«t  the  Portuffuew  and  the  Oriician  were  origiDaUy  not  Ip 
be  Aatinguished  from  each  other,  is  ex))Tesily  slated  by  ifaat  Btten- 
ti^e  obs«Tvei  of  the  forms  of  his  oatiTe  language,  Nunez  de  Lia5. 
who  aays.  A*  quaes  ambas,  [hamely,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Ghft- 
cian  tongues)  w«0  trntigamtnlt  (piaH  AlMa  metma  noM  paheiim, 
e  diphlkongoi,  e  pro»tinmifSo,  que  at  outrat  parttt  tU  He$patJt» 

*aO  tern.      OaiGBM  DA  LiHGOA  PORTDGUBZA,   Cap.  Vi. 

t  VeUsqaez,  vho  felt  this,  thonght  fit  when  be  read  the 
Lutiade  de  Camoet,  to  pay  a  particular  compliment  to  the  aoAor, 
at  the  ezpcBse  of  the  Portvgnese  lai^iuig«;  for,  after  dellnring 
the  same  opinion  on  that  langoage,  iriiich  is  entwtaiBed  l^  mbit 
Spaniards,  he  very  elegantly  adds:  "  the  mnset  thoigfat  otbenrise 
when  they  spokft  through  the  mouth  of  Camoens." 
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hMlies.  It  arose  amidst  the  clang  of  arms, 
and  was  fostered  by  constantly  reiterated  rela- 
fioii9  of  warlike  feats  and  love  adventures,, 
traaamitted from: mouth  to  mouth;  while  almost 
every  one  who  either  witnessed  or  participated 
ia  those  feats  and  adventuiies,  wished  to  give 
diem  fradxtional  circulation  in  the  vehicle  of 
easy  verse.  So  common  was  the  {Mraetice 
aaiokig  all  rudis  of  eon^posin^  verses>  parti- 
cularly in  Portngal,  that  the  historian,  Manuel 
d#  Fana  y  Saasa,  tiionght  himself,  at  a. later 
period,  justifed  in  calling  every  monbiain  m 
that  country  a  Parnassus,  and  every  fountain 
a  Sippocrene.*  The  poems  called  Romances 
took  tiieiF  name  fi*om  Ute  national  language; 
and  it  is  ]^Tofoable  that  the  same  name  was  at 
first  given  to  all  kiiids  of  amatory  and  heroic 
ballads,  the  taste  for  which,  however  rapidly 
those  productions  increased  and  supplanted 
each  olher,  appears  to  have  been  insatiable. 
To  mark  with  critical  precision  the  limits  of 
the   different  species  of  poetic   composition. 


*  Coda  fuente  de  Portugal  y  coda  monte  son  Hippocreties 
f  Patuai$o$9  say«  Manuel  de  Faria  y  Sousa,  in  his  Epitome  de 
kt  Histtnioi  Pariugueses,  Father  Sarmiento,  a  Spanish  author, 
vknn  natioAal  prejudice  does  not  prevent  from  doing  jHstice  to 
tbe  Poftiig;aese,  mentions  this  observation  in  his  instructive  Me^ 
morias  pmra  la  Poe$ia  EspaMa. 

c  2 
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was  never  contemplated  by  the  authors  of 
the  Romances,  but  they  very  carefully  dis- 
tinguished, in  their  national  verse,  several 
kinds  of  measure  and  forms  of  rhyme,  which 
differed  widely  from  the  Provenyal  and 
limosin;  and  having  touched  on  this  subject, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  most  convenient  here  to 
introduce  a  brief  description  of  the  nature  of 
the  verse  common  to  the  ancient  Castilian, 
Portuguese,  and  Galician  poetry. 

Of  the  metrical  compositions  common  to 
the  ancient  Castilians  and  Portuguese,  the 
most  peculiarly  national  were  the  redon- 
oiLLAS.  All  verses,  consisting  of  four  trochaic 
feet,  appear  to  have  been  originally  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  redondillas,^ 
which,  however,  came  at  length  to  be,  in 
preference,  usually  applied  to  one  particular 
species  of  this  description  of  verse-  To  a 
people  so  romantic  and  chivalrous,  and  at  the 


*  The  word  is  used  in  this  extensive  sense  by  Sarmiento  in 
his  MemoriaSf  or  as  the  book  is  sometimes  called,  Ohrat  post^ 
humas,  parte  i.  p.  168.  Authors  are  far  from  being  agreed 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  term  redondillasy  (according  to  the 
Portuguese  orthography  redondilhas,)  But  is  not  the  word  more 
naturally  derived  from  redando  (round) ,  than  from  a  small  town 
called  Redondo  ?  Instead  of  redondillas,  these  compositions  are 
sometimes  named  redondiiloi,  the  word  versos  being  understood. 
In  German  they  might  be  called  ringeherse  (drcalar  veiMS.) 
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ifeone  tfflae  s0  f<»id  of  their  national  poetry, 
as  Hie  SpAniafds  and  Portuguese,  nothing 
could  be  more  agreeable  than  verses  of  this 
sort,  which,  in  languages  mch  as  theirs, 
could  be  composed  on  the  spwr  Of  the  occa^ 
sion,  and  which  to  the  charm  of  simplici^ 
add  the  beauty  of  a  sonorous  h^urmony.*  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  redondillas 
have  been  formed  in  imitation  of  bisected 
hexameters^  as  some  Spanish  authors  have 
imagined.f  They  may>  with  inore  probar 
bi)ity,  be  considered  a  relic  of  the  songs  of 
the  Roman  soldiers>  which  Were  doubtless 
oflen  heard  in  these  countries,  and  which 
must  have  left  recollections,  the  impressiotts 
of  which  would  be  easily  communicated  by 
the  romanized  natives  to  their  conquerors, 
the  yisigoths4      In  such  verses,  every  indi- 

*  Shall  it  be  said  that  there  is,  in  the  German  language,  no 
kind  of  verse  which  unites  to  so  much  grace,  a  character  so  truly 
popular!  Let  Burger's  Nachtfeier  der  Venus  be  considered,  be- 
fore this  be  determined.  Even  the  Esthonian  Serfe,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  chaunt  their  simple  ballads  in  the  same  measure. 
Proof  of  this  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  Petri's  Nachrichten  von 
den  Esthen,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

f  Among  others,  Sarmiento,  who  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
quotes  some  verses  from  Virgil,  for  example :  Inter  vibuma  cu- 
pressi-^Tondenti  barba  cadebat^  &c.  These  verses  have,  it  is 
imK^  eight  Syllables,  but  not  four  trochaic  feet. 

%  Btow  does  it  happen  that  none  of  the  Spanish  authors  have 
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vidual  could,  without  restraint,  pour  forUi 
the  feeHngg  which  love  and  gallantry  diotated* 
accompanied  by  his  guitar;  as  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  correctness  in  the  distinction 
of  long  and  dwrt  i^llables  as  in  the  rhyme. 
When  one  of  the  poetic  narratives,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Romances,  was  sung, 
line  followed  line  witliout  construnt,  the 
expression  flowing  with  careless  ireedora,  as 
feding  gave  it  birth.  When,  howevCT,  ro- 
mantic sentiments  were  to  be  clothed  in  a 
popular  lyric  dress,  to  exhibit  the  playful 
turns  of  the  ideas  nodw  still  more  plea»ng 
forms,  it  was  found  advantageous  to  introduce 
divisions  and  periods,  which  gave  rise  to  re- 
gular strophes  Cestimcias  and  eoplasj.  Lines  ' 
were,  for  the  sak.e  of  variety,  ^ortened  by 
bajving  them;  tuid  thus  the  tender  and  im- 
pressive melody  of  the  rhythm  was  some- 
times considerably  heightened.  Seduced  by 
the  example  of  the  Arabs,  something  excellent 
was  supposed  to  be  accomplished  when  a 
single  sonorous  and    unvarying  rhyme  was 

taken  notice  of  the  ancient  songs  Rong  by  ih«  Roman  soldiers, 
thougb  tbey  a/ft  etidently  redondillatf  Suetonius  has  pre- 
•erred  some  remarkable  examples  of  these  songs;  and  the  same 
measnre  occurs  after  the  decline  of  latin  poetiy,  particularly  in 
some  pious  verses  of  Prodentins,  which  are  quoted  by  Sanoiento, 
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r^ldered  prommeot  throughout  q,ll  the  verses 
oi  a  loag  roroftuce.*  Through  other  ro- 
mances^  however,  pairs  of  rhymeless  verses 
were  allowed  to  glide  amidst  a  variety  of 
rhymed  ones;  At  lengdi,  at  a  later  periods 
it  was  observed,  that  in  point  of  elegance, 
the  redondilla  was  improved,  rather  than 
injured  by  the  change  which  was  produced ; 
when,  instead  of  perfect  rhymes,  imperfect 
oiies,  or  sounds  echoing  vowels  but  not  con- 
SQnant$,  were  heard  in  ihe  terminating  sylla- 
bles«      Hence  arose  the   distinction  between 


*  After  examining  Arabic  versesy  written  in  the  European 
r.  It  canpot  be  4iScult,  even  for  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  language^  to  form  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  influence  which  the 
monotonic  rhymes  of  the  Moors  had  on  the  old  Castilian  romances. 
See,  for  example,  the  following  passage  of  the  Koran : 

Va  sciamsi,  ya  dhohdha, 
Val  Kamari  eda  taldha, 
Van  nahari,  eda  giaUaha, 
Val  La'ili  eda  jagsciaha. 

Bat  the  Spanish  ear  required  some  variety,  and  accordingly  pre- 
feired  a  predominant  to  a  single  unchanging  rhyme.  Thus  in  the 
romance  :— 

Media  noche  era  por  hilo ; 

Los  gallofi  querian  cantar 

Donde  Claros  con  amores 

No  podia  reposar, 

Qoanto  uiuy  grandes  sospiros 

Que  el  amor  se  hazia  dar,  &c.  &c. 
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consonant  and  assonant  verses^  which  has 
been  cultivated  into  a  jrhythmical  beauty  un- 
known to  other  nations.*  Thus  varied,  and 
yet  ever  simple,  the  redondilla  has  been  still 
more  valuable  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
versification,  than  the  hexameter  was  to  the 
poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  has  even 
become  the  prevailing  measure  of  dramatic 
poetry. 

The  period  of  the  invention  of  the  re- 
dondillas  was  also  nearly  that  of  the  dactylic 
stanzas,  called  versos  de  arte  mayor,  because 
their  composition  was  considered  an  art  of 
a  superior  order.  They  had  their  origin, 
according  to  some  authorities,  in  Galicia 
and  Portugal-t  This  metrical  form  is,  how- 
ever, found  in  several  of  the  most  ancient 
Castilian  poems.  As  the  inventors  of  these 
stanzas  were  ignorant  of  the  true  principles 
of  prosody,  the  attention  paid   to   purity  in 

*  Such  rimas  asanantes  as  occur  in  the  words  noble  and  pone^ 
dohr  and  corazan,  are  easily  recognized.  Bat  from  some  old 
Spanish  romances,  it  appears  that  the  return  of  the  same  conso- 
nants sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  an  assonant  rhyme;  for 
example,  when  the  words  baxo^  crucifixoy  enojOf  &c.  follow  each 
other  at  short  intervals. 

f  See  what  is  stated  hy  Sarmiento,  p.  191,  from  an  old 
letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  of  which  more  particular 
notice  must  soon  be  taken  in  this  work. 
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the  rh3rthm  of  the  dactyles  was  even  less  than 
in  the  rhymes  of  the  red<mdillas.  They 
contented  themselves  with  dealing  out  eleven 
or  twelve  syllables,  and  left  the  dactylic  mea^ 
sore  to  accident.  This  may  account  for  these 
verses  falling  into  disuse,  as  the  progressitlr^ 
improvement  of  taste,  which  allowed  the 
redondillas  to  maintain  their  original  con- 
sideration, was  not  reconcilable  with  the  haUT 
dancing,  half  hobbling  rhymed  lines  of  the 
versos  de  arte  may  or. ^ 

Besides  the  above  national  modes  of 
rhythm  and  rhyme,  common  to  Castilians^ 
Galicians,  and  Portuguese,  the  form  of  the 
sonnet  was  also  known  in  the  west  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  long  before  the  imitation  of 
Italian  poetry  was  thought  of  in  those  parts 
of  the  Peninsula.  It  had  doubtless  been 
acquired   through    the    intervention   of    Pro- 

*  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  versos  de  arte  mayor  very 
much  resemble  some  of  the  English  popular  ballads,  with  regard 
to  their  measure.  There  is,  however,  in  the  rudest  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  strophes  of  this  kind,  more  real  rhythmus,  than 
even  in  the  modern  popular  songs  of  the  English.  An  old  political 
song,  by  Juan  de  Mena,  commences  thus : — 

Como,  el,  que  duerme  con  la  pesada. 
Que  quiere  y  no  puede  jamas  acordar, 
Mas  si  lo  puede  k  la  fin  desechar, 
Queda  la  mente  coa  el  desvelada,  &c. 
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ven9al  and  Limosin  poets.  Bat  the  character 
of  the  sonnet  was  not  sufficiently  popular  for 
Uie  old  Spanitu^  and  Portuguese,  and  they 
were  never  fond  of  that  kind  of  poetic  com- 
position. Not  less  adverse  to  the  taste  of 
the  coontry  was  the  long  protracted  alexan- 
drine. Monkish  rhymesters,  who  forced  their 
miitations  of  latin  doggiels  on  the  nation, 
introduced  this  kind  of  verse  into  the  Spanish 
language,  in  the  thirteentti  or  perhaps  even 
in  the  twelfth  century,  but  certainly  at  a 
period  anterior  to  its  appearanee  in  any  other 
modem  tongue.  It  soon,  however,  sunk  into 
disesteem,  and  was  neglected. 

Thus,  during  the  progress  of  their  civili- 
zation, the  Spaniards  and  tke  Portuguese  co- 
operated in  cultivating  the  same  spirit  and 
form  of  poetry.  What  is,  notwithstanding, 
dissimilar  in  tiie  polite  literature  of  the  two 
countries,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  each^  will, 
with  other  subjects,  become  matter  for  con- 
sideration in  the  following  sheets. 
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FROM  THE    END   OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 


PROBABLE   PERIOI}  OF   THE  FIRST   ROMANCES. 

The  ori^D  of  Castilian  poetij  is  lost  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  middle  ages.  The  poetic  spirit  which  then 
awoke  in  the  north  of  Spain,  doubtless  first  inani- 
fested  itself  in  romances  and  popular  songs.  Rodrigo 
Diax  de  Vtvar,  called  El  Campeadw,  (the  Cham- 
jnon),  and  still  better  known  by  the  Arabic  title  of  the 
Gd,  (the  Lord  or  Iieader),  assisted  in  founding  the 
kii^dom  of  Castile  for  his  priqoe,  Ferdiiiand  I.  about 
the  year  10S6,  and  the  name  and  the  extents  of  that 
fiiTorite  hero  of  the  nation  were  probaUy  celebrated 
during  his  own  age  in  imperfect  redondillas.  That 
some  of  the  many  romances  which  record  anecdotes  of 
the  life  (tf  theCidmaybe  the  offspring  of  that  period,  is 
a  conjecture  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  nern-  been 
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disproved;  and  indeed  the  whole  character  impressed 
upon  Spanish  poetry  from  its  rise,  denotes  that  the  era 
which  gave  birth  to .  the  first  songs  of  chivahy  must  be 
very  remote-  In  the  form,  however,  in  which  these 
nunaoces  now  exist,'  it  does  not  appear  that  even  the 
oldest  can  be  referred  to  the  twelfth,  far  less  to  the 
eleventh  century.* 

FOEMA  DEL  CID. 

Some  examples  of  Old  CastUian  verse,  wiiich  are 
held  to  be  more  andent  than  any  known  romance 
or  ballad  in  that  language,  have  been  preserved-f 
Of  these  the  rhymed  chronicle.  Of  the  Exile  and 
Return  of  the  Cid,  (Poema  del  Cid,  el  Campeador), 

*  Sarmiento  has  wrilten  at  snflicient  length  on  the  origin  of 
the  Castilian  TomancCB,  but  (be  information  he  gives  is  more 
copious  than  satisfactory.  It  wouM  reqaire  the  most  laborinus 
invest)  gat  ion,  joined  to  the  highest  critical  sagacity,  to  penetrate  the 
obscurity  in  which  thia  part  of  the  history  of  Uteratnre  is  inTolved. 
How  indeed  c«d  it  be  ascertained  to  what  age  a  ballad  belongs,  the 
author  of  which  is  unknown,  and  which,  in  the  progresaiTe  im- 
prorement  of  the  language  and  the  national  tasle,  has  been,  without 
scruple,  altered  by  the  singers  ? 

t  These  monameols  of  old  Castilian  rhyme  were  little  known 
until  rescued  from  oblivion  in  1775  by  the  publication  of  D.  Thomas 
Antonio  Sanchez's  Coleecion  de  Poettat  Castellanas  Anteriores 
a,l  sigh  XV.  a  work  which  in  respect  to  philology  is  certainly  very 
meritorions.  The  collection,  however,  appears  to  terminate  with 
the  third  volume,  [Madrid,  1782),  which  contains  the  Poema  de 
Alexandro  Magna.  The  first  volume  contains  the  celebrated  letter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Santillaua  on  the  ancient  Spanish  poetry,  which, 
for  the  firat  time,  is  printed  in  that  volame,  with  a  commentary  by 
the  publisher,  full  of  philological  learning. 
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is  conadered  the  ddest  This  chronicle  cdn  scarcely 
be  called  a  poem;  and  that  it  could  not  have  been 
the  result  of  a  poetic  essay  made  in  the.  spirit  of 
the  national  taste,  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the 
verse,  .which  is  a  kind  of  rude  alexandrine.  It  is  the 
more  difficult  to  speak  with  any  certainty  respecting  its 
age,  as  there  also  exists  a  very  old  prose  account  of  the 
CSd,  which  corresponds  in  aU  the  principal  &cts  with 
this  rhymed  chronicle.  Though  it  may  be  true  that 
the  author  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, as  Ids  e^tor  Sanchez  suj^wses,  still  it  is  not  with 
this  work  that  the  history  of  Spanish  poetry  ought  to 
commence.  As  a  philological  curiosity,  the  rhymed 
dironide  is  highly  valuable;  but  any  thing  like  poetry 
which  it  contains  must  be  considered  as  a  consequence 
of  the  poetic  character  of  the  nation  to  which  the  ver- 
ifier belonged,  and  of  the  internal  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  events  are  narrated  in  the  order  in  which 
they  succeed  each  other,  and  the  whole  work  scarcely 
exhibits  a  single  mark  of  invention.  The  small  portion 
of  poetical  colouring  with  which  the  dryness  of  the 
relation  is  occasionally  rdleved,  is  the  result  of  the  chi- 
valrous cordiality  of  the  writer's  tone,  and  of  a  few 
happy  traits  in  the  description  of  some  of  the  situations.* 

*  For  example,  in  lh«  followiDgf  passage  which  Sarmiento 
ha*  also  quoted ;  the  lan;;tiage,  too,  differs  lea  from  the  present 
Spanish  in  this,  than  in  many  other  parti  of  the  work, 

De  los  BUS  ojoa  tan  fuertemenle  llorando, 

Tornaba  la  cabe^a,  e  estavaloa  catando. 

Vio  paertas  ahiertas,  e  viw  sin  canados, 

Alcutdaras  vaclas  sin  [netes  c  sin  mantoi 
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POEMA  i)E  ALEXANDBd  MA6N0. 
Still  less  of  die  character  of  poetry  belongs  to  the 
fabulous  chronicle  of  Alexander  the  Great  (I*oema  de 
Alexandro  Magno),  respecting  the  origin  and  age  of 
which  the  Spanish  critics  are  far  (rem  being  agreed. 
Whether  it  be,  as  some  pretend,  a  SjMimsh  original  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  or  as  others  assert, 
the  translation  of  a  PVench  work  of  the  same  age,  in 
verse,  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  a  versified  trans- 
lation of  a  latin  legend,  witii  the  manufacture  ofwl^c^ 
some  monk  had  occupied  his  solitary  hours,  are  i^nes* 
tions  whidi  a  writer  of  the  history  of  Spanish  poefiy 
cannot,  with  propriety*  stdp  to  discuss,  even  though 
dexandrine  verse  should,  as  settle  sup{!>ose,  have  tfl^en 
its  name  from  this  chronicle.  Next  to  stringing  together 
his  rhymes,*  the  chief  object  of  the  author  probably  was 
to  dress  the  biography  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the 
costume  of  chivalry.  Accordingly  he  relates  how  the 
It^nte  Alexander,  whose  tnrth  was  distinguished  by 

E  sin  falconeS)  e  sin  azores,  mnd^os. 

8««pM  mio  Z(d;  ea  mncfco  aHd'  gHbdei  cvtdiAii. 

FabU  mio  Zid  bien.  •  tnr  miijitradf : 

Grado  &  ti,  SeBor  Padr«,  i|iw  esUi  eaiiUr. 

Esto  me  ban  eoToelto  mis  enemi^os  malos,  &c. 
*  He  states  at  the  be^nning  of  the  work  tbe  importance  he 
placed  on  the  labour  of  the  rhyme,  which  be  seems  to  have  par- 
ticularly valued,  because  be  made  four  lines  always  rhyme  together 
in  succession;— 

Mester  trago  fremoso,  no  es  de  juglsria, 

Mester  es  sen  pecado,  ca  es  de  clerecia. 

Fablar  eurio  rimado  por  la  quadema  da 

Per  tifabat  etmtadat,  ca  et  grant  tMeitria. 
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seemed,   while    yet  a  youth  a 

Mis  taught  to  read  in  his  seventh 

11  every  day  learned  a  lesson  in  the 

.  ^,  and  maintained  a  daily  disputation 

>  I  liiny  other  wonders  of  this  sort.*    Alex- 

jrs  are  counts  and  barons.    The  real  history 

>y  glimmers  through  a  grotesque  compound  of 

lictions  and  distorted  facts.    But  perhaps  this 

ic  of  treating  the  materials  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the 

.«  count  of  the  versifier. 

GONZALO  BERCEO. 

There  are  some  prayers^  monastic  rules,  and  legends 
in  CastiHan  alexandrines,  which  are  regarded  as  of  very 
ancient  date,  but  they  were  probably  composed  by 
Gonzalo  B^rceo,  a  benedictine,  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Spanish  authors  have  made 
the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  this  monk  objects 
of  very  minute  research,  and  have  exerted  great  in- 
dustry in  recovering  his  rude  verses.f     In  this  field, 

*  El  padre  a  vii.  anos  metiole  a  leer, 
Diole  a  maestros  ornados  de  seso  e  de  saber, 
Lo6  megores  qne  pndo  in  Greeia  escoger. 
Que  lo  sopiessen  en  las  Tii.  artes  emponer 

Aprend  de  las  vii.  artes  cada  dia  licion 
De  todas  cada  dia  facia  disputacion,  &c. 
t  Sarmiento  and  Sanchez  may  be  consulted  respecting  those 
enquiries.  Some  notices  on  the  same  topics  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Velasquez.  Had  Berceo  composed  verses  on  temporal  subjects, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Spanish  writers  would  not  have  disputed 
with  fto  much  zeal  on  the  merits  of  bis  life.  It  is  curious,  that  the 
pious  author  himself  calls  his  verse  prose.  The  passage  runs  thus: — 
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however,  the  poetical  historian  &ai  6aA  nothing  worth 
the  gleaning. 


ALPH0N80X. ;    HIS    LITERARY    MERITS — NICOLAS 
AND  ANTONIO  DE  LOS  ROMANCES,  '&LC. 

The  names  of  several  eariy  writers  of  rude  Castilian 
verse  are  recorded  by  different  authors.  A  notice, 
however,  of  the  literary  merits  of  Alphonso  X.  called 
the  Wtge,  by  which  is  meant  the  learned,  forms  the 
most  suitable  commencement  for  a  history  of  Spanish 
poetry.  This  sovereign,  who  was  a  very  extraordi- 
nary man,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  am- 
birious,  among  his  other  distinctions,  of  being  a  poet. 
Scarcely  any  romance  or  song  of  true  poetic  feeling  can 
be  attributed  to  him;  but  he  loved  to  embody  his  science 
and  learning  in  verse.  He  disclosed  his  Alchymical 
Secrets  in  the  dactylic  stanzas,  called  versos  de  arte 
mayor.  Alchymy  was  his  favourite  study;  and  if  his 
assertions  in  verse  may  be  relied  on,  he  several  times 
made  gold,  and  in  times  of  difficulty  turned  his  power 
of  producing  that  precious  metal  to  his  own  advantage. 
His  verses  are,  in  some  degree,  harmonious,  and  inge- 
niously constructed;  but  no  trait  of  poetic  description 
enlivens  the  dry  and  uninteresting  precepts  he  details.* 

Quiero  far  una  prota  in  Roman  paladino, 
En  qua!  suele  e]  pueblo  fablar  a  su  veciao, 
Ca  non  SO  Ian  lelrado  a  far  otro  latino. 
Bien  valdra,  como  ereo,  un  vaso  tie  boD  vido. 
*  Haviog  staled  that  be  learnt  his  art  from  an  Egyptian, 
whom  he  invited  from  Alexandria,  Alpbonso  adds;^ 
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It  is  not,  therefore,  on  account  of  bis  rhymes  that 
Alphonso  the  Wise  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Castilian  poets.  His  claim  to  occupy  that  station 
can  only  be  founded  on  the  attention  he  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Castilian  language,  an  attention 
which  is  easily  recognized  even  in  his  unpoetic  verses, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  most  powerfid 
incitement  to  emulation,  since  he  who  set  the  example 
was  the  king  of  the  country,  and  possessed  a  reputation 
for  learning  which  was  flattering  to  the  national  pride. 
The  greater  purityjand  predion  which  was  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  diafeot  of  Castile  and  Leon,  enabled  the 
poetic  genius  of  the  nation  to  unfold  itself  with  in- 
creasii^  vigour  and  freedom.  But  the  benefits  which 
Alphonso  conferred  on  the  Spanish  language  and  litera- 
ture, did  not  stop  here.     The  bible  was,  by  his  com- 

La  piedra  que  Hainan  philosophal 
Sabia  facer,  e  me  la  eDBenA, 
Fiziinoelo  juntos,  despues  soto  yo; 
Con  que  mncbas  veees  creci6  mi  caudal. 
The  chemical  preBcriptions  have  a  very  qnunt  effect,  as  deli- 

Tered  in  the  daDciog  measure  of  these  verses,  viz. 
Taniad  el  roercurio  a-isi  como  eal^ 
De  mioas  de  lierra  con  limpia  pureza. 
Pargadlo  con  cnenw  par  la  bu  maleza, 
Ponjue  mas  limpjeza  en  esto  mi  cale. 
E  porque  su  peso  tan  solose  i^uale, 
Cod  doze  onzas  del  dicho  compueslo, 
En  vase  de  vidro  deapnes  de  ser  puesto. 
Otra  materia  en  esto  non  vale. 
This  extract  may  also  serve  as  an  example  of  the  rhylhroiral 

hdlitj  displayed  ia  the  verees  of  Alphonso. 
VOL  I.  I) 
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mand,  rendered  into  CastiUan ;  and  a  Paraphrase  of 
Scripture  History  accompanied  the  tran^tiDn.  A 
General  Chronicle  c^  Spain,  and  a  History  of  die 
Cbnquest  of  the  H(dy  Land,  founded  tm  the  work  of 
Wiffiam  of  Tyre,  were  also  written  by  his  order. 
Finally,  he  introduced  the  use  of  the  national  language 
into  l^al  and  judicial  proceedings.  No  direct  intetest 
was,  however,  taken  by  Alphtmso  in  the  Improvncnent 
of  the  popular  Castitian  poetry.  He  pnAtMy  tiboiq^t 
it  too  destitute  of  art  ^d  leamii^  to  dedore  much 
cdnaderation.  H  t^pean  to  have  been  m  tUe  actnuat, 
and  not  from  vanity,  that  he  favoiiiKid  the  iVoubftdoiun, 
assemUed  at  his  ooutt,  in  whose  more  diegant  verse  hia 
praises  were  unceatdngly  prodaimed.*  His  inflttence 
had  an  exten^ve  operation;  but  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1S84,  was  no  loss  to  tiie  national 
bards  of  Castile,  who  still  sung  their  JElomances  in 
obscurity. 

The  history  of  Spanish  poetry  continues  barren  of 
names  until  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
and  yet,  according  to  all  literary  probability,  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  Castilian  romances,  which  have,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  been  ctdlected,  and  have  unde»- 
gone  more  or  less  improvement,  were  composed  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  One  Iflcolas,  and  an  abbot 
named  Antonio,  are  mentioned  as  celebrated  writers 
of  romances  in  the  thirteenth  century,  anterior  to  the 

•  Hialoire  ^£u£rsle  de*  TrOttbadoon,  lom,  ii.  pag.  255, 
torn.  ill.  pag.  330,  &c. 
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niga  of  Al^honao  X.*  But  until  the  period  of  the 
invcQtioD  of  printingt  no  regard  was  paid  by  the 
learned*  or  hy  Hioae  who  wished  to  be  considered 
learned,  to  popular  ballads;  and  whai  the  attentium  of 
men  of  letters  began  at  last  to  be  directed  to  the  old 
Tomanoes,  the  authon  were  either  forgotten,  or  na) 
trouble  was  taken  to  pireaenre  or  rocorer  their  names* 
With  ft  YigWf  therafiwe,  to  the  cooifisiiience  of  historical 
aftaagementt  a  particular  account  of  the  ancient  ixk 
manoe  poctxy  of  Oaslale  aaaj,  with  propriety,  be 
poatpoaed  until  the  period  when  the  first  instance  of 
fitenury  pnfaiiGity«  wUA  was  given  to  it,  must  be 
leeoided  In  the  mean  while,  some  little  known, 
tiboogh  not  unimpoortant  memorials  of  the  state  of 
poetical  and  riietorical  culture  m '  the  Iburteenth 
century^  may  here  be  bvougfat  to  recollection. 

ALPHONSO    XI. 

That  the  example  of  Alphonso  X.  operated  power- 
fully among  the  grandees  of  Castile,  cannot  be  doubted; 
and  to  its  influence  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
attributed  the  encouragement  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  knowledge  by  Alphonso  XI.  This  prince,  amidst 
aH  the  troubles  of  his  busy  reifp^  maintained  the 
character  of  a  protector  of  learning,  and  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  writer  in  his  native  tongue. 

^  Sarmiento  refers  the  oldest  CastiHaa  romancet  to  the  thtr- 
teeath  ^entwy,  tat  oBtjr'bypolhtticallj,  sad  with  the  explicii  decls- 
ration,  that  certainly  none  were  to  be  found  in  the  form  in  which 
tkey  then  estoled.  Revpettittg  the  JVMslat  and  the  Anitmh  4e  lot 
R^wumceSf  tee  the  notes  of  DieMOBT4aM|iies,  p.  146. 

D  2 
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In  the  accounts  of  his  labours  given  by  Spanish  authors, 
he  is  stated  to  have  composed  fi  General  Chronide 
in  Redondillas,*  which  is  either  lost,  or  still  remains 
buried  in  some  of  the  old  archives  of  Spain.  How- 
ever slight  may  be  the  merits  of  this  work,  in  a 
poetical  point  of  view,  it  is  rendered  interesting  by 
the  circumstance,  that  the  king  chose  for  the  rythmic 
structure  of  his  narrative,  the  easy  flowing  verse  of 
the  romances,  instead  of  stiff  monkish  alexandrines, 
and  the  ungraceful  dactrrlic  stanzas.  This  brought 
the  redondillas  more  into  fovour.  Alphonso  XI.  also 
caused  books  to  be  written  in  Castilian  prose,  among 
which  were  a  kind  of  Peerage,  or  Register  of  the' 
noble  fiunilies  of  Castile,  with  an  account  of  their 
hereditary  estates  and  possessions,  and  a  Hunting 
Book,  (Libro  de  Monteria,)  in  the  composition  of 
which  several  persons  assisted.  Though  rhetorical  art 
might  derive  no  advantage  from  these  books,  they 
conbibuted  to  give  consideration  to  the  national 
dialect,  and  to  incite  persons  of  rank  to  engage  in 
literary  labour. 

EARLY  CULTIVATION  OF  CASTILIAN  PE08K  —  DON 
JtTAN  MANUEL ;  HIS  CONDE  LUCANOR ;  HIS 
ROMANCES. 

But  the  most  valuable  monument  of  the  cultivation 
of  Spanish  eloquence  in  the  fouiteenth  century  is  El 
Gmde  Jjueanor,  a  book  of  moral  and  political  maxims, 

*  Sm  iha  Bibliotheea  Hispama  Vetut  of  NicoUa  Antonio, 
under  the  head  at  AlphoDM  XI.  and  Sarmiento,  p,  305, 
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irritten  bj'Don  Juan. Manuel,  a  Castilian  prince.  This 
Don  Juan  was  one  of  the  most  disdoguished  men  of  his 
age.*  He  was  descended,  in  a  collateral  line  with  the 
reigning  &nulj  of  Castile,  from  king  Ferdinand  III. 
usuallj  called  the  Saint.  He  served  his  sovereign 
AljAonso  XI.  with  chivalrous  fidelity,  and  1^  the  judi- 
cious policy  of- bis  conduct,  retained  the  fovour  of  that 
prince,  who  certainly  had  reason  to  regard  him  with 
jealousy.  After  distinguishing  himsdf  by  a  number  of 
honourable  and  gallant  deeds,  Alphonso  appointed  him 
governor  (adeleuktdo  mayor)  of  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Grenada.  In  this  station 
he  became  the  terror  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Castile. 
He  made  an  irruption  into  Grenada,  ai)d  defeated  the 
Moorish  king  in  a  great  battle.  After  this  brilliant 
victory,  he  always  acted  one  of  the  first  parts  in  the 
internal  troubles  of  Castile,  and  during  twenty  years 
conducted  the  war  against  the  Moors.  He  died  in 
1362,  leaving  behind  him  some  of  the  ripest  fruits  of 
his  experience  in  his  Count  Lucanor.  A  Spanish  book, 
so  full  of  sound  practical  good  sense,  of  a  character  so 
truly  unostentatious,  and  clothed  in  a  simple,  homely, 
but  for  from  inanimate  garb,  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century.     In  estimating  the 

*  A  seDsible  and  well  dieted  biography  of  ibis  prince,  by 
Gotualo  de  Argute  y  Holina,  a  wiiler  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
inrj,  IB  prefixed  to  El  Conde  Lueanor,  the  first  editioD  of  which 
Argote  superiatended.  The  work  ia  not  easily  procured  even  in 
SpuiL  '  No  ei  de  tot  mas  eornmutiet,  says  Sarmiento.  In  the 
bbraiy  of  tbe  nnivenily  of  Gottingcn  there  ia  a  copy  of  the  editioD : 
Madrid,  1642,  4lo. 
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merit  of  this  work,  it  ought  abo  to  be  reco&ected,  that 
at  the  period  in  which  it  appeared,  the  taste  -fin-  the 
wild  tales  of  chirahy  called  romanoes  had  begun  to 
prevail.  Amadia  de  GFeul,  the  prototype  of  all  tub- 
sequent  knight-errantry  romances,  had  then  obtained 
general  circulation.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Count 
Ziucanor,  no  trace  of  romantic  extravagance,  none  of 
the  dreaming  flights  of  an  iiT^;ular  imagination;  for 
in  every  passage  of  the  book  the  author  shews  himself 
a  man  of  the  worid  and  an  observer  of  human  DBtnTe. 
In  the  course  (^  his  long  expeiienos  he  had  formed 
maxima  for  the  conduct  of  life  which  he  was  desirous 
of  pursuing.  He  gave  to  many  of  these  axioms  a 
laconic  expression  in  verse;  and,  to  impress  them  the 
more  forcibly,  invented  his  OtMint  Lucanor,  a  prince 
conscious  of  too  limited  an  understanding  to  trust  to 
his  own  judgment  in  cases  of  difficulty.  He  gives  the 
Count  a  minister  (cofu^ero),  whoee  wisdom  fortu- 
nately supi^ies  the  deficiency  of  his  mast^s  int^Qect. 
When  the  Count  asks  advice  of  his  minister,  the 
latter  relates  a  story,  or  sometimes  a  fable.  Xbtt 
application  comes  at  the  close,  and  the  narrative  ii 
the  commentuy  rf  the  verse  or  couj^  with  which  it 
terminates.  In  this  manner  forty-nine  moral  and 
political  tales  are  told.  They  are  not  of  equal  merit; 
but  though  some  are  inferiw  to  others,  tfie  difference 
is  not  great,  and  they  have  all  the  same  riietorical 
form.  Sometimes  it  is  the  idea  that  gives  the  chief 
interest,  sometimes  tlie  execution.  Among  the  versi- 
fied maxims  are  the  following. 
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*^  If  jou  have  done  something  goo4  in  lifc(le,  do 
it  also  in  great,  as  the  good  will  n^ver  die,"^ 

"  He  who  advises  you  to  be  reserved  to  your 
firiends,  wishes  to  betray  you  without  witnesses/'f 

**  Hazard  not  your  wealth  on  a  poor  man's  advice."^: 
He  who  has  got  a  good  seat  should  not  leave  it."  j 
He  who  praises  you  for  what  you  have  not, 
wishes  to  take  from  you  what  you  have."  || 

This  last  axiom  is  deduced  from  the  well-known 
fable  of  the  fox  and  the  raven.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
the  resemblance  between  the  unconscious  artless  sim- 
plicity with  which  Don  Juan  Manuel  relates  his  fable, 
and  the  finely -studied  simplicity  with  which  the 
elegant  La  Fontaine  tells  the  same  story.  Who  would 
expect  to  find  in  an  old  Spanish  book  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  same  knowledge  of  the  world  and  man- 
kind^ as  distinguished  the  refined  age  of  Louis  XIV.^ 

*  Si  alg^n  bien  fizieres,  que  chico  assaz  fuere, 
Fazio  g^ranado;  que  el  bien  nunca  muere. 

t  Qoiui  te  conseja  encobrir  de  tus  amigos, 
JSjDganar  te  qui^re  assaz,  y  sin  testigos. 

X  No  aventures  mucho  tu  riqueza 
Por  cpvsejo  de  ome  que  ha  pobreza» 

$  Quien  bien  see,  non  se  lieve. 

II  Quien  te  alabare  con  lo  que  non  has  en  ti, 
Sabe,  que  quiere  relever  lo  que  has  de  ti. 

%  J^^  this  work  is  as  scarce  as  it  is  curious,  to  extract  the 
wbol^  of  the  first  tale  will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  the  reader. 

f  abiava  un  di;i  el  Conde  Lucanor  con  Patronio  su  Consejero, 
fn  esta  manera^  Patronio,  vos  sabedes  qu^  yo  soy  muy  ca9ador,  y 
he  fecko  ipuoh^^  cai^afi  nuevas,  que  nunc^  fizo  otro  ome,  y  aun  he 
&cho  y  lAadidp  ejd  los  <eaf).iUos  y  en  Ins  piguelas  algunas  cosa^  muy 
4pjpT^099^  goe  9WCA  foeron  fe^^has,  y  aora  los  qi^e  ^uieren  (lezir 
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This  woric  appears  to  have  been  preserved  without 
alteration,  as  it  was  originallj  written.      It  is  only 


mal  de  mi  fablan  en  escaraio  en  alg^aoa  maaera,  y  qnagdo  loan  a1 
Cid  Ruydias,  o  al  Coode  Ferrand  Gonzalez,  de  quaoUs  lides  que 
fizieroD,  o  al  santo  y  bienaveatarado  Rey  don  Fernudo,  qoantas 
buenas  cooquistas  fizo.loaD  a  mi,  diziendo  que  fiz  mnybuea  fecho, 
porque  anadi  aqnello  ea  loa  capillus  y  en  las  pi^aetaa.  Y  porqae 
yo  enlieodo,  que  este  alabaoiieoto  mas  se  me  torna  en  deouesto,  que 
en  alabaniiento,  ruego  vos  que  me  a  consejedes  en  que  manera  far£, 
porque  no  me  escarnezcan  por  la  buena  obra  que  fiz.  SeSor  Conde. 
dizo  Patronio,  para  que  tos  sepades  lo  que  vos  cample  de  fazer 
en  esto,  plazeme  ya  que  sopiessedes  lo  que  conleacio  a  un  moro. 
que  fue  Rey  de  Cordova.  El  Coiide  la  pregimt6  como  fnera  aqnello ; 
Patronio  le  diso  assi. 

HuTO  en  Cordova  un  Rey  Moro,  qae  bnvo  nombre  Albaqnimc, 
y  como  quier  qae  mantenia  bien  assaz  an  Reyno,  no  se  tra.baj6  de 
fazer  otra  cosa  honrada,  nia  de  gran  fama,  de  laa  que  auelen  y  deven 
fazer  lot  Reyes.  Ca  non  tan  solamente  son  los  Reyes  tenudos  de 
guardpr  giih  Reynoa,  mas  los  que  buenos  quieren  ser,  conviene  que 
tales  obras  fagan,  porque  con  derecho  acrecietileo  aus  Reynos,  y 
fagan  en  guisa,  que  en  su  vida  eean  muy  mas  loados  de  las  gentes, 
y  despues  de  an  muerte  finqneen  bnenaa  fazanas  de  las  obras  que 
ellos  ovieren  fecbo.  E  este  Rey  non  ae  trabajaTa  de  esto,  si  non 
de  comer,  y  de  folgar,  y  de  ealar  en  su  casa  Ticioso ;  y  acaescio,  que 
cstando  no  dia  que  tauian  ante  el  un  estormento  de  que  ae  pagavan 
mucho  los  moros,  que  b&  nombre  Albogon,  e  el  Rey  paT6  mieutes, 
y  entendio  que  non  fazia  tan  buen  aon  como  era  menester,  y  tom6 
el  Albogon,  y  aBadio  en  el  an  forado  a  la  parte  de  ynso,  en  derecho 
de  los  otros  forados,  y  dende  en  adelante  bzia  el  Albogon  mny 
mejor  son  que  fasta  entoncea  fazia,  E  comoquiera  que  aquello 
era  bien  fecbo  para  en  aquella  cosa,  pero  que  non  era  tan  grao  fecbo 
como  convenia  de  fazer  al  Rey,  E  las  gentes  en  manera  de  escamio 
comen^aron  a  loar  aquel  fecbo,  y  dezian  qoando  UamavBu  a  alguno 
en  Arabigo,  Fahedexul  AUtaquime,  qne  qniere  dezir :  este  es  el 
anadimiento  del  Rey  Alhaquime.  Esta  palabra  file  sou&da  tanto 
por  la  tieria,  fasta  que  lo  oro  de  oit  el  Rey,  y  pregnntd,  porque 
dezian  las  gentes  aquette  palabra.     E  conaqoiei  que  ge  lo  quisieran 
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occasionally^  that  the  difference  of  the  language  in 
single  words,*  betrays  the  officious  industry  of  somt 

negar  y  encvbrir,  tanto  los  afinc6,  que  ge  lo  OTieron  a  dezir.  E 
desque  esto  6j6  tom6  eade  gran  pe^r,  pero  como  era  muy  buen 
Rey,  HOD  quiso  fiuter  lual  a  los  que  dezian  aquetta  palabra,  mag 
paao  en  sa  oora90D  de  facer  otro  anadimieiitOy  de  que  por  fuerza 
oviessen  las  gentes  a  loar  el  an  fecho.  E  entODce  porque  la  su 
mezquita  de  Cordova  non  era  acabada,  a&adio  en  ella  aquel  Rey 
toda  la  labor  que  hi  meDguaya,  y  acabdla.  Y  esto  fne  la  mejor,  y 
mas  complida,  y  mas  noble  mesqnita  qne  los  moros  avian  en  Espa&a. 
£  loado  Dios  es  aora  Iglesia,  y  Uamanla  8anta  Maria  de  Cordova , 
y  ofresciola  el  santo  Rey  don  Fernando  a  Santa  Maria  qnando  gan6 
a  Cordova  de  los  Moros.  E  desque  aquel  Rey  ovo  acabado  la 
mesquita,  y  fecho  aquel  tan  buen  anadimiento^  dizo,  que  pues 
fasta  entonces  lo  avian  a  escamio,  retrayendole  del  anadimiento  que 
fiziera  en  el  Albogon,  que  tenia  que  de  alii  adelante  le  avrian  a 
loar  con  razon  del  afiadimiento  que  fiziera  en  la  mezquita  de  Cor- 
dova, y  f ue  despues  muy  loado :  y  el  loamiento  que  fasta  entonces 
le  fazian  escamesciendole,  finco  despues  por  loa,  y  oy  dia  dizen  los 
Moros  qnando  quieren  loar  algun  buen  hecho : — Este  es  el  anadi- 
miento del  Rey  Alhaquime.  E  vos,  Senor  Conde,  si  tomades  pesar, 
o  cuidades  qne  vos  loan  por  escarnescer  del  anadimiento,  que 
fezistes  en  los  capilios,  y  en  las  piguelas,  y  en  las  otras  cosas  de 
ca^a  que  vos  fezistes,  guisad  de  fazer  algunos  fechos  granados  e 
nobles  que  les  pertenesee  de  facer  a  los  grandes  omes.  £  por 
fuer9a  las  gentes  avran  de  loar  los  vuestros  buenos  fechos,  assi 
como  loan  aora  por  escarnio  en  el  anadimiento  que  fezistes  de  la 
ca^a.  E  el  Conde  tovo  este  por  buen  consejo  y  fizolo  assi,  e  fallose 
dello  muy  bien.  E  porque  don  Juan  entendio  que  esta  era  buen 
exemplo,  fizolo  etcrivir  en  este  libro,  y  fizo  estos  versos,  que 
dizen  assi: 

Si  algun  bien  fizieres,  que  chico  asaz  fuere, 

Fazio  granado,  que  el  bien  nnnca  muere* 
*  Thus  in  the  first  stories  the  old  word  ome  stands  for  Aom- 
hre:  but  in  those  towards  the  end  of  the  collection  it  is  changed  to 
komhre. 
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transcriber.  In  a  short  prefiKe,  the  author  gives  a 
fendid  explanation  of  the  ot^ect  of  this  edlectini  of 
tales. 

Don  Juan  Manuel  was  also  the  author  of  a  Chro- 
nicle (Chronica  de  EapaHa);  the  Bot^  of  the  Sadies, 
(Uhro  de  lo»  StAiot);  a  Book  of  Chivalry,  (jJbro 
del  CabeJhro)',  and  several  other  works  in  prose  of  a 
similar  nature,*  It  appears  that  these  works  are  now 
lost,  though  they  were  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the 
sixteenth  centuiy.  A  collection  of  Don  Juan  Manuel's 
poems  also  existed  at  that  time,  according  to  the 
express  testimony  of  Argote  7  Molina,  who  pub- 
lished El  Conde  Lucanor  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  intended  to  puUish  those  poems  likewise.  He 
calls  them  coplas;  and  they  certainly  were  not  alexan- 
drines. After  this  testimony,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  some  of  the  romances  and  songs,  which  are 
attributed,  in  thd  Cancumero  general,  to  a  Don  Juan 
Manuel,  have  this  {wince  for  their  author.f  But  if 
su<;h   be   the  fact,  then   how   many  of  the  similar 

*  Argnte  j  Molina  enaneratet  the  proK  works  of  this  prinee  in 
(be  before-mMtioncd  biogr^ibf.  He  noticcf  the  poeiu  ia  a/i 
■ppendix  to  bis  •dition  of  El  Conde  LucoMor,  entitled  D'uenm 
tobre  la  pottia  Esp^vSola.  Thou^  the  appendtx  occa^ea  only  a 
few  pages,  tt  contains  msny  interesting  obser^Ui«n«, 

f  The  following  roraance,  which  is  ioseited  wittMtnt  inler- 
puDctuatioD,  as  it  appears  in  the  original,  msy  serve  for  s  specimen 
of  those  to  which  the  name  of  Don  Juan  Manuel  is  attkebed.  It  is 
ctrlainly  not  the  worst  of  its  kind ;  and  must  hare  found  ill  way  by 
some  Incky  accident  into  the  CMeioiura  general,  vhich  contains 
scarcely  any  uanative  romances.     It  is  also  found  in  aaathsr 


romances  which  are  still  presenred^  may^  consider- 
ing  the  greater  antiquity  of  their  form,  be  yet  more 
ancient ! 

Cmclmuto  de  Rcmmees,  Qader  the  titb  «f  R^mmc4  de  Dim 
^ma»  de  ManueL 

Gritando  va  el  caTallero 

pubKcando  su  gran  mal 

▼estidas  ropaa  de  Into 

aforrados  en  aayal 

per  lo8  montea  ain  camino 

con  dolor  y  sospirar 

llorando  a  pie  deacal^o 

jurando  de  no  tomar 

adonde  viesae  mugerea 

por  nnnca  ae  eonaolar 

con  otro  noero  cnydado 

qne  le  hizieaae  ^diridar 

la  memoria  de  sna  aniiga 

qne  mnrio  sin  la  gozar 

Ta  bnacar  las  tierras  solas 

para  en  ellas  habitar 

en  nna  montana  espesa 

no  cercana  de  Ingar 

bizo  casa  de  trisinra 

qn'es  dolor  de  la  nombrar 

d'noa  madera  amanlla 

que  Uaman  desesperar 

paredes  de  canto  negro 

y  tambien  negca  la  cal 

las  tejas  puso  leonadas 

sobre  tablas  de  besar 

el  snelo  bizo  del  plomo 

porque  es  pardiUo  metal 

las  puertas  cha|>adaa  dello 

por  sn  trabajo  mostrar 
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SATIRICAL    POEM  OF  JUAN  RUYZ,  ARCH-PRIEST  OP 
HITA. 

Don  Juan  Manuel  had  fcH*  hia  contemporary  the 
author  of    an  aUegorical  satire,   written  in  Castilian 

y  Bembro  por  am  el  snelo 
Mcas  bojas  deptml 
cado  BO  Be  ef  peran  bieoM 
esperaufX  no  ha  dcsUr 
en  aquesU  casa  eacun 
que  hizo  para  peoar 
haze  mas  eatrecha  *ida 
qne  los  fraylea  del  paolar 
que  duermen  aobre  lannieDtos 
y  aqoellos  >on  bh  mamar 
lo  que  Uora  ea  lo  que  here 
aqoello  torna  a  Uorar 
no  mas  d'ana  vez  al  dia 
poT  mas  se  debilitar 
del  color  de  la  madera 
mando  una  pared  piatar 
an  dosel  de  blanca  seda 
eD  alia  mando  parar 
y  de  muy  bianco  alabastro 
bizo  labrar  un  altar 
con  canfora  betamado 
de  raso  bianco  el  frontal 
poM  el  bnlto  de  su  amiga 
en  et  para  le  adorar 
d  Guerpo  de  plata  fina 
el  rostro  era  de  cristal 
nabrial  vestido  bianco 
de  damasco  siagnlar 
mougil  de  bianco  brocado 
forrado  en  bianco  cendal 
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aleximdriiies,  or  in  a  kind  of  verse  which  may  be  called 
doggreL  The  result  of  the  researches  of  the  Spanish 
critics  ascribes  this  very  singular  work  to  Juan  Ruiz, 

sembrado  de  Innas  llenas 
seoal  de  casta  final 
en  la  cabe9a  le  pnso 
una  corona  real 
guarnecida  de  castanas 
cogpdas  del  castafial 
lo  que  dize  la  castaSa 
es  cosa  muy  de  notar 
las  cinco  letras  primeras 
el  nombre  de  la  sin  par 
murio  de  veynte  y  dos  anos 
por  mas  lasiima  dexar 
la  su  gentil  hermosura 
quien  quel  sepa  loar 
qa'es  mayor  que  la  tristnra 
del  que  la  mando  pintar 
en  lo  qu'  el  passa  su  vida 
es  en  la  siempre  mirar 
cerro  la  puerta  al  plazer 
abrio  la  puerta  al  pesar 
abrio  la  para  quedarse 
pero  no  para  tomar* 

All  the  songs  attributed  to  Don  Juan  Manuel  in  the  Cancionera 
hare  a  form  and  structure,  which  render  it  probable  that  they  belong 
to  the  age  in  which  El  Cande  Lucanor  was  written;  one,  for 
example,  begins  thus : 

Quien  por  bien  serrir  alcanza 
Vivir  triste  y  desamado, 
Este  tal 

Deve  tener  confianza, 
Que  le  traera  este  cuydado 
A  mayor  mal. 
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arcfa-priest  of  Hita,  in  Castile.*  This  writer  evidently 
possessed  a  lively  imagiaation;  he  has  penonified  with 
great  drollery  Lent,  the  CamiTal,  and  Break&st,  under 
the  titles  of  Dona  Quareama,  Don  Carnal,  and 
Doat  Alnmemo;  and  these  and  other  personages 
are  placed  in  a  very  edifying  connection  with  Don, 
Amor.  The  object  of  the  satire  is  thus  apparent, 
but  the  execution  b  as  unskilful  as  the  language  is 
rude.     Only  a  part  of  the  worit  has  been  preserved.! 

Another  wbich  belongB  to  the  clau,  called  Villaneioi  pos- 
flpgiie<  more  poe^cal  merit.     It  commence  Ibns  :— 
Moerto  es  ya,  muerto,  SeSora, 
El  trJBte  qse  en  ley  de  Amor 
En  vuestTo  servitor, 

L«  mnerte  pndo  niBtmlkt 
Pnes  le  distes  ocBaioi), 
Pero  no  podo  qaiolle 
De  teneros  aficion. 
0  pens  BID  redemdoD, 
Que  peua  el  triste  amadOr 
Ed  los  iofiernoa  de  Amor. 
•  Sarmiento  ooly  briefly  notices  this  arch-priest,  and  Nicolas 
AntoDJo  has  entirely  orerloolced  him.     But  Velasquez  pays  parli- 
rulnr  attention  to  him,  and  gives  a  long  extract  from  his  work. 

f  As  a  specimen  by  which  jnstice  will  be  done  lh«  author,  it 
is  snflicient  to  quote  the  following  passage,  which  is  printed  by 
Velasquez.    Don  Amor  says  :— 

Entrada  de  qoaresma  viume  para  Toledo ; 
Cuidi  estar  vicioso,  plasentero  e  ledo. 
Fall£  y  gran  sanliadad,  e  fisome  estar  qaedo. 
Pocos  me  recibieron,  niu  me  ficiemn  del  dedo, 
Estaba  en  tin  polado  pintado  de  Almagra. 
Vino  a  me  mueho  Duefia  de  mat^  agimo  magra 
Con  mnchos  patemostres  e  cm  or*n«i  agra,  &c. 
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He,  however,  who  has  to  record  the  devdopement 
of  true  poetic  genius,  must  hasten  from  this  and  other 
exttn|des  of  monastic  humour  and  rugged  versification, 
in  onfer  to  speak  with  something  like  histoiical  pre^ 
ci^on  of  the  romances  and  other  lyric  compositions 
whidi  form  the  real  commencement  of  Spanish  poetry. 

• 

MOBE    P&ECISfi    ACCOUNT    OF  TH£    ORlOlK  OF  THE 

SPANISH    POETIC    ROMANCES    AKD     SONGS PRO* 

BABI.E  RISE  OF  THE  ROMANCES  OF  CHIVALRY  IN 
PROSE — ORIGINAL  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  POETIC 
AND  THE  PROSE  ROMANCES. 

The  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  the 
ptoiod  when  tiie  history  of  the  Spanish  romances  and 
songs,  the  unknown  authors  o£  which  yet  live  in  their 
▼eise,  though  still  tery  defective,  h^ns  to  acquire 
some  degree  of  certainty.*  In  ihe  absence,  however, 
of  that  particular  inibrmation  which  would  be  desi- 
raUe,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the 
manner  of  thinking  of  the  Spaniards  of  that  age,  in 
order  to  connect  the  general  idea  which  ought  to  be 
formed  of  their  literary  culture,  with  those  scattered 
notices  \*iiich  must  supply  the  place  of  a  more 
systematic  account  It  will  here  be  recollected  that 
the  cultivation   of  Spanish   literature   received  at  its 

•  Th«  celebrated  letter  of  the  Marquis  de  Santillana,  which 
nust  be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter,  contributes  its  part  in 
illustrating  the  history  of  this  period.  Much  however  is  not  to  be 
learned  from  the  letter  itself.  The  commentary  on  it  by  Sanchez, 
in  tbe  first  Tolnme  of  the  before-mentioned  Coiecciorty  is  far  more 
ioitructive. 
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commencement  a  national  poetic  impulse.  In  constant 
conflict  with  the  Moors,  and  acquainted  with  oriental 
manners  and  compositions,  the  Spaniards  felt  the  pro- 
per  distinction  between  poetry  and  prose,  less  readily 
than  that  distinction  was  perceived  by  any  other 
people  on  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  determinate 
form  to  their  literatiure.  Popular  songs  of  every  kind 
were  probably  indigenous  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
patriotic  Spaniards,  like  many  other  ancient  nations, 
were  fond  of  preserving  the  memory  of  remarkable 
events  in  ballads.  They  also  began,  at  a  very  early 
period,  to  consider  it  of  importance  to  record  public 
transactions  in  prose.  The  example  of  their  learned 
king  Alphonso  X.  who  caused  a  collection  of  old 
national  chronicles  to  be  made,  gave  birth  to  many 
sinular  compilations  of  the  history  of  the  country. 
But  historical  criticism,  and  the  historical  art,  were 
then  equally  unknown.  As  the  giving  to  an  accre- 
dited fact  a  poetical  dress  in  a  song  fit  to  be  sung  to 
a  guitar,  was  not  thought  mconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  genuine  national  history,  still  less  could  the  relating 
of  a  fabricated  story  as  a  real  event  in  history  seem 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  poetry.  Thus  the  historical 
romance  in  verse,  and  the  chivalric  romance  in  prose, 
derived  their  origin  from  the  confounding  of  the 
limits  of  epic  and  historical  composition.  The  history 
of  Spanish  poetical  romance  is  therefore  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  prose  chivalric 
romance. 

Whoever  may  have  been   the  author  of  Amadis 
de    Gauly    his    genius  lives    in    his  invention;    this 
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work   soon   obscured,   even   in   France,  all  the  other 
histories  of  knights-errant  written  in  latin  or  French, 
by  many  of  which  it  had  been  preceded.     From  the 
very   careful    investigations   of    several    Spanish    and 
Porti^uese  writers,  it  appears  that  the  name  of  the 
real  author  of  the  first  or  genuine  Amadis  was  Vasco 
Lobeira,    or,    according    to    the    Spanish    orthography 
and  pronunciation,  Lobera,  a  native  of  Portugal,  who 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
lived  to  1S25.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  before  the 
period  at  which  the  work  obtained  its  highest  celebrity 
both  in  Spain  and  France,  it  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  several  emendators,  and  it  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  know  how  much  of  the  book,  as  it  now 
exists,  belongs  to  the  original  author,  and  how  far  it 
is  indebted    to    the   labours   of    Spanish    or    French 
editors.*    From   these   circumstances   too,   it    appears 
that  the  work  could  scarcely  be  generally  known  in 
Spain   before   the   middle   of  the  fourteenth  century; 
and  its  influence  on  the  national  literature    must,  on 
that  account,  have  been  the  greater;  for  it  would  be 
operating  with  all  the  force  of  novelty,  precisely  at 
the  time  when  the  poetic  genius  of  the  nation  began 
to  display  itself  in  youthful  vigour.     What  other  book 

♦  Whoever  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  controversies 
on  the  early  literature  of  knight-errantry,  should  resort  to  Nicolas 
Antonio,  and  compare  what  he  says  with  Eichhorn's  learned  view 
of  the  subject,  including  the  necessary  references,  in  his  Allg. 
Gesch.  der  Cult.  u.  Litt.  Theil  I.  p.  136,  &c.  Nunez  de  Liao,  in 
his  Origem  de  Lingoa  Portugueza,  also  mentions  Lobeira  as 
th%  author  of  Amadis  de  Gaul. 
VOL.   I.  K 
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could  have  produced  an  effect  so  £Eiscinatifig  on  the 
minds  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  as  Amadis  de  Gaul? 
The  monstrous  perversions  of  history  and  geography 
in  that  work,  did  not  disturb  the  illusion  of  readers 
who  knew  little  or  aothing  of  either  history  or  geo- 
graphy. The  {Mtilixity  of  the  narrative  gav«  as  little 
offence  as  the  stiff  formality  of  the  style.  Indeed  the 
virtues  of  gothic  chivalry  appear  more  pure  as  they 
shine  through  the  formal  stateliness  of  the  narration. 
The  author  has  tx»Towed  nothing  from  the  Arabian 
tale-tellers,  except  the  attractimi  of  fairy  machinery. 
This  was,  however,  a  powerftd  charm,  and  gave  an 
epic-colouring  to  the  Amadis,  which,  joined  to  the 
pathetic  descriptions  of  romantic  heroism^  produced 
an  influence  over  the  imagination  and  feehngB  of  the 
age  which  no  former  work  had  possessed.  The  moral 
character  of  the  plan  and  execution  is  strangely  Uended 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  delicatdy  veiled  licence,  which 
appears  to  have  very  well  accorded  with  the  spirit  of 
Spanish  chivalry.  While  the  gentle  knights,  amidst 
innumerable  adventures  of  love  and  heroism,  obserre 
as  the  chief  law  of  chivalry,  the  most  inviolable  fidelity 
in  all  situations  towards  females  as  weU  as  males,  they 
and  the  ladies  with  idiom  ihey  have  ]de^ed  thek 
faith,  by  a  secret  betrothing,  live  together  without 
scruple  before  marriage,  as  husband  and  wife.  But 
a  picture,  so  true  and  gbwing,  of  the  noUest  heroic 
feelii^  and  the  most  un^aken  fidelity, — circum- 
scribing with  no  anxious  care  the  boundaries  of  love's 
dominion,  yet  admitting  no  offensively  indecorous  or 
immoral  trait, — displaying  the  enthuaaatic  flights  of 
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aa  imiiginatioii  often  exalted  beyond  nature,  but 
Fedeemed  by  an  ingenuous  simplicity  of  description 
with  winch  even  a  refined  taste  must  be  delighted, 
— ^well  deserved  at  the  tune  of  its  appearance  that 
faTour  which  it  continued  for  ages  to  enjoy.  It  is 
obfidus  that  more  of  Spanish  than  di  French  featm^ed 
eater  into  the  character  of  the  chivalry  exhibited  in 
tfab  work.  The  romantic  self-4onnent  of  Amadis  on 
the  PeAa  pobre  (barren  rock)  is  one  qi  the  striking 
Spanirii  traits.  Even  the  name  Behenebros,  given 
OB  this  occaoon  by  a  pious  hermit  to  ike  disconsolate 
knigfat^  contributes  to  prove  that  the  work  k  not  of 
Feench  origin;  for  the  French  paraphrastic  translation^ 
Le  heamx  tenebreux,  is  not  only  in  itself  very  insifdd^ 
bat  poor  Am^la  appears  quite  ridiculous  when  made 
to  pniBoiiiice  it  from  his  own  mouth  as  his  name.* 

When  the  Amadis,  after  being  -widely  circulated^ 
became  the  object  of  numerous  imitations,  the  parti- 
cular account  of  which  may  be  left  to  the  explorers  of 
literary  curiosities,  it  was  no  lofiger  possible  for  the 

*  The  nerit  of  the  Amadis  was  not  overlooked  by  Cenrantea. 
Iq  the  judgment  passed  on  Don  Quixote^s  library,  the  Curate  wishes 
to  condemn  this  work  first  of  all  to  the  flames,  because,  bein^  the 
parent  of  all  the  books  of  knight-errantry  in  Spain,  it  was  there- 
fore tiie  great  cause  of  Don  Quixote*s  malady ;  but  the  Barber,  or 
mtker  Cervantes,  speaking  in  that  character,  says,  *^  No,  friend; 
for  1  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  Amadis  is  the  best  booh 
of  t^  kind  ever  writ^n^  it  ought  therefore  to  be  spared  as  a 
peculiar  specimen  of  art/*  Whoever  may  be  desirous  of  making 
the  Amadis  re-appear  in  a  state  capable  of  being  relished  in  the 
present  times,  must,  above  all  things,  take  care  to  preserve  the  in- 
gimonB  mmplicity  of  the  stile,  or  the  work  will  be  wholly  disfigured. 

E  2  „ 
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prose  romance  of  knight-errantry  and  the  ballad  ro- 
mance to  disown  their  relationship.  At  this  period  the 
romance  poetry  obtained  a  consideration  which  it  had 
not  previously  enjoyed.  Songs  which  were  formerly 
disregarded  were  now  carefully  noted  down.  Those 
poetic  romances,  the  materials  for  which  are  taken  from 
histories  of  knights-errant,  are  among  the  oldest  of  the 
Spanish  ballads  which  have  been  preserved  in  the 
ancient  language  and  form.  Some  are  imitations  from 
the  Spanish  Amadis,  others  are  translations  from  the 
French ;  and  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  French  possessed  at  this  period  a  body 
of  romantic  literature,  which  was  throughout  its 
whole  extent  nearly  the  same  to  both  countries. — 
With  the  old  poetic  romances,  derived  from  books  of 
chivalry,  are  dosely  connected  the  most  ancient  of 
the  historical  ballads  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  latter,  it  may  be  presumed,  soon  trans- 
ferred their  national  tone  and  character  into  the  former. 
But  it  was  not  until  after  they  had  given  to  each  other 
a  reciprocal  support,  that  the  historical  romance  found 
a  place  in  Spanish  literature.  They  also  mutually 
declined  from  the  height  of  their  common  celebrity, 
and  at  last  sunk  again  into  the  obscurity  attached  to 
pieces  of  mere  popular  recreation.  In  this  way,  how- 
ever, they  have  retained  an  oral  currency  among  the 
common  people  down  to  the  present  age.  The  Spanish 
critics  notice  them  too  briefly,  as  if  they  were  afraid 
to  depreciate  the  dignity  of  their  literature  by  dwelling 
on  the  antiquated  and  homely  effusions  of  the  poetic 
genius  of  their  unlettered  a&cestors.  But  a  people 
fi*ee  from  this  prejudice  .who  can  admire  simple  and 
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natural,  as  well  as  learned  and  artificial  poetry,  and 
who  set  little  or  no  value  on  the  latter,  when  it  en- 
tirely separates  itself  from  the  former,  will  be  disposed 
to  see  justice  more  impartially  distributed  to  the  old 
Spanish  romances.* 

THE   DIFFERENT   KINDS   OF   POETIC   ROMANCE. 

» 

The  romances  composed  on.  subjects  derived  from 
the  fictions  of  chivalry,  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  collections,  are  distinguished  by  the  old  forms  of 
the  language,  and  the  primitive  mode  of  repeating  a 
single  rhyme,  which  often  becomes  a  mere  assonance, 
from  the  romances  of  a  later  date,  though  even  these 
have  long  since  been  called  old.  Amadis  de  Gaul  appears 
to  have  contributed  very  little  to  this  kind  of  ballad.f 
The  great  number  and  the  longest  of  tlie  romances  are 

*  The  titles  of  all  the  collections  of  romances  need  not  be 
given  here.  A  considerable  part  of  them  may  be  found  in  Velas- 
quez, with  additions  by  Dieze,  (p.  442,  kc.)  and  Blankenburg*s 
Zosatzen  za  Sulzer^s  Worterbuche.  I  have  before  me  several 
collections,  which  contain  some  of  the  oldest  romances  I  am 
acquainted  with.  The  best  of  these  collections  is  entitled:  Can- 
cionero  de  Romances,  en  que  estan  recopiiadps  la  mayor  parte 
de  ios  Romances  CasteilanoSy  que  hasta  agora  se  han  compuesto, 
Nnevamento  corregido  y  anadido  en  muchos  partes.  Anvers 
1^55,  Svo.  In  the  well  known  Romancero  general  none  of  the 
pieces  which  derive  their  materials  from  knight-errantry  romances 
are  to  be  found. 

t  The  following  romance,  derived  from  that^  work,  gives  an 
artless  description  of  the  sufferings  of  Amadis  on  the  barren  rock. 

En  la  selva  esta  Amadis 
el  leal  enamorado 
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taken  from  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Chariemagiie  and 
his  Paladins.  In  them  we  again  meet  with  the  twelve 
peers  of  France,  who  figure  in  the  poems  of  Bojrardo 
and  Ariosto,  with  the  addition  of  Don  Gayferos,  the 
Moor  Calaynos,  and  other  poetic  characters,  to 
whom  the  Spanish  public  were  the  more  readily  dis- 
posed to  grant  an  faUtorical  existence,  in  consequence 

Ul  vida  estava  baeieiido 
^ai  DUQca  hizo  Chriatiano 
cilicio  trae  Teatido 
a  sua  carnes  apretado 
con  diciplinas  destniye 
au  cnerpo  muy  delicado 
llagfado  de  las  heridaa 
7  en  au  aeoora  penaaiido 
DO  ce  canooe  en  an  geato 
seg^n  lo  trae  delgado 
de  aynnoa  j  d*  abatinenciaa 
andava  debilitado 
la  barva  trae  crecida 
deate  mundo  ae  ha  apartado 
laa  rodiDaa  tiene  en  tierra 
y  en  an  cora9on  ecbado 
eon  gran  bumildad  oa  pide 
perdon  ai  avia  errado 
al  alto  dioa  poderoao 
por  teatigo  ha  publicado 
y  acordado  ae  le  a?ia 
del  amor  auyo  paasado 
que  aaai  le  derribo 
/  de  au  aentido  y  eatado 

eon  eataa  grandea  paaaionea 
anorteeido  ha  qoedado 
el  maa  leal  amador 
que  en  el  mundo  fua  hallado* 
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of  the  diiyalnc  history  of  QiarlenMif^'s  Paladins 
{who  are  represented  to  have  fought  like  tibe  Spaniards 
against  the  M oon»)  being  held  ip  great  req^ect  as  a 
supplemei^  part  jof  fipanish  National  History.  In 
progress  ixf  time,  however,  I3ie  romanoe  of  the  Moor 
Calaynos  faecaEme  tihe  ddbgect  of  a  proverb,  employed 
to  denote  verses  in  an  old  exploded  and  vulgar  style.^ 
Tbe  baUad  of  the  Cmide  Aktreas^  who  wiih  his  own 
hands  strangled  his  lady  in  satisfoction  to  the  hommr, 
and  in  obedjence  to  tfie  eommands  of  his  king,  appears 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  some  romantic  work  of  chi- 
valry. This  and  two  other  romances  which  relate 
how  the  youthful  Don  Gayferos  avenged  the  death  of 
his  father,  axe  among  the  best  to  which  knight-errantry 
has  given  birth;  thou^  in  the  apemaining  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  ballad,  the  poetic  genius  of  the  age  occa- 
sionally displays  itself  in  all  its  energetic  simplicity. 
The  authors  of  these  romances  paid  little  regard  to 
ingenuity  of  invention,  and  still  less  to  correctness  of 
execution.  When  an  impressive  story  of  poetical 
character  was  found,  the  subject  and  the  interest  be- 
longing to  it  were  seized  with  so  much  truth  and 
feeling,  that  the  parts  of  the  little  piece,  the  brief 
labour  of  untutored  art,  jdnked  themselves  together, 
as  it  were,  spontaneously;  and  the  imagination  of  the 
bard  had  no  higher  office  than  to  give  to  the  situations 


*  AccordiDg  to  Sarmiento  (p.  228,)  it  is  usaal  to  say,  Eate 
no  «if/«  itu  capias  dt  Caiainos.  Bilt  it  is  not  tkerefore  to  be 
Mifeffve^,  that  the  ancient  romavce  of  that  name '  is  the  wont  of 
the  kiwi. 
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a  suitable  colouring  and  effect.  This  he  peifonned 
without  study  or  effort,  and  painted  them  more  or  less 
successfiiUy  according  to  the  inspiration,  good  or  bad, 
of  the  moment.  These  antique,  racy  effusions  of  a 
pregnant  poetic  imagination,  scarcely  conscious  of  its 
own  productive  power,  are  nature's  genuine  offspring. 
To  recount  their  easily  recc^nized  defects  and  faults 
is  as  superfluous,  as  it  would  be  impossible  by  any 
critical  study  to  imitate  a  single  trait  of  that  noble 
simplicity  which  constitutes  their  highest  charm.* 

*  It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  the 
romance  of  the  Conde  Alarcos^  which  is,  besides,  distinguished 
from  most  of  the  other  romances  by  grater  richness  of  composi- 
tion. It  opens  in  a  very  simple  manner  with  a  description  of  the 
sorrow  of  the  Infante  Solesa,  who,  after  being  secretly  betrothed  to 
Count  Alarcos,  has  been  abandoned  by  him. 

Retraida  esta  la  Infanta 
Bien  assi  como  salia, 
Viviendo  muy  descontenta 
De  la  vida  que  tenia, 
Vienda  ya  que  se  pasava 
Toda  la  flor  de  su  vida. 

The  fair  Infanta  midst  the  court 
A  look  of  sorrow  wears. 
Told  by  an  aching  heart  how  she 
Is  doomM  to  pass  her  years ; 
For  far  from  her  is  ever  flown 
The  early  bloom  of  life 

At  length,  after  Count  Alarcos  has  been  long  married,  the  for- 
saken princess  discloses  her  seduction  to  her  father.  This  scene 
is  strongly  painted,  Dut  not  overcharged:  the  king  is  trausported 
by  rage  and  indignation;  his  honour  appears  to  him  so  wounded, 
that  nothing  but  the  death  of  the  Countess  can  be  a  sufficient  satis- 
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Thenniplicity  of-  the  old  historieal  Tomanoes  is 
still  more  reinaifeahle.     Thej  form  altogether  a  mere 

faction.     H«  has   an  inlerrieit  with  the  Connt,   addrewea   him 
courteously,  represents  the  case  to  him  with  ehivalrona  dignitj  as  a 
point  of  josticti  and  honoar,  and  concludes  by  categoricsUj  demaaduig 
the  death  of  his  lady.     Thus  the  derelopemeat  of  the  story  com- 
mences in  a  manner,  which,  thongh  most  singtdar,  is  perhsps  not 
unDStura],  when  the  Ideas  of  ihe  age  to  which  ihe  coiii|iosi^on  be- 
longs are  considered.     The  Count  cnucriTes  himself  bound  as  a  man 
of  honom-  to  give  the  king  the  aalisfaclion  he  desires,     lie  jiromises 
to  comply  with  his  demand,  and  proceeds  on  liis  way  home.     There 
is  a  touching  simplicity  in  the  picture  which  is  here  drawn. 
LloraoiJo  SB  parte  cl  Coade, 
Llorando,  sin  alegria, 
Ltorando  a  la  Condeasa, 
Que  mas  qtie  a  si  la  queria. 
Lloraba  tainbien  e]  Conde 
Por  Inrs  hijos  que  tenia, 
£1  una  era  de  teta, 
Que  la  Condesaa  ]o  ciia. 
Que  no  queria  mamar 
De  tres  araas,  que  tenia, 
Sino  era  de  bu  madre. 
Weeping  he  homeward  wenda  his  way. 
His  grief  nought  can  remove. 
Because  his  tears  are  shed  for  her 
He  more  than  hfe  doth  love. 
He  weepeth  loo  forliis  three  sons. 
In  youth  and  beauty  dear; 
The  youngest  boy  a  suckling  still, 
The  Countess'  self  doth  rear. 
For,  save  his  mother,  none  he  lov'd. 
Though  he  bad  nurses  three. 
Nor  by  the  milk  of  other  breasts 
Would  alimented  be. 
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collection  of  anecdotes  of  Spanish  history^  fitmi  the 
invasion  of  the  Moon^  to  the  period  when  the  authors 


The  pathetic  interest  qow  rises  gradually  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  tragic  horror*  The  CoantesSy  who  receircs  her  husband  with 
the  wonted  marks  of  affection  y  in  vain  enqnires  the  eaase  of  his 
melancholy.  He  sits  down  to  sapper  with  his  family,  and  agatB  we 
have  a  situation  painted  with  genuine  feeling,  though  with  little  art. 

Sentose  el  Conde  a  la  mesa. 
No  cenava,  ni  podia. 
Con  sus  hijos  al  costado. 
Que  muy  mucho  los  queria. 
Echo  se  sobre  los  hombros, 
Hizo,  como  se  dormia, 
De  lagrimas  de  sus  ojos 
Toda  la  mesa  cubna. 

The  board  is  laid,  he  takes  his  place. 

Where  viands  tempt  in  vain, 

For  near  him  his  lov*d  children  are. 

Now  lov'd,  alas  !  with  pain. 

In  seeming  sleep  with  head  rec1in*d. 

He  tries  to  hide  his  woe ; 

But  from  his  eyes  the  big  tears  roll. 

And  o*er  the  table  flow. 

The  apparent  fatigue  of  the  Count  induces  the  Countess  to 
accompany  him  to  his  apartment  When  they  enter,  the  Count 
fastens  the  door,  relates  what  has  passed,  and  desires  his  lady  to 
prepare  for  death. 

De  morir  aveis,  Condessa. 
Antes  que  amenesca  el  dia. 

O  Countess,  thou  art  doom*d  to  die. 
Before  the  morning*8  dawn. 

She  begs  him  to  spare  her  only  for  her  children's  sake.  The 
Count  desires  her  to  embrace  for  the  last  tims  the  yeungest,  whom 
she  has  brought  with  her  into  the  room  asleep  in  her  arms. 
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of  the  romanoes  flourished.  Neither  the  naterials  nor 
the  interest  of  the  situations  owe  any  iSbbug  to  the 
invention  of  these  simjde  bards.  They  never  ventured 
to  embellish  with  fictitious  circumstaiices,  storiti  which 
were  aheady  hi  themselves  interesting,  lest  tiiey 
rimuld  deprive  thehr  baliads  of  Mstoiicsl  credit    In 

Abrazad  este  chiquito, 
Qae  aquesto  es  el  que  os  perdia. 
Peso  me  de  tos,  Condessa, 
Quanto  pe^air  me  podia. 

Give  to  that  babe  one  parting  kiss. 
That  babe  for  trboni  tbou^H  lost; 
Beshrew  me^^-bvt  I  pity  tliee-^ 
I  who  need  pitjr  roost. 

She  submits  to  her  hard  fate^and  only  asks  for  time  to  say  an 
ave  maria.  The  Count  desires  her  to  be  quick.  She  falls  on  her 
knees,  and  pours  forth  a  brief  but  fervent  prayer;  she  then  requests 
a  few  moments  more  delay,  that  she  may  once  more  give  suck  to 
her  infant  son.  What  modern  poet  would  have  thought  of  intro- 
ducing so  elLquisite  a  touch  of  nature  ?  The  Count  forbids  her  to 
wake  the  child.  The  unfortunate  lady  forgives  her  husband,  but 
predicts  that,  within  thirty  days,  the  king  and  his  daughter  will  be 
summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty.  The  Count 
strangles  her. 

Echole  por  la  garganta 
Una  toca  que  tenia, 
A  pre  to  con  los  dos  manos. 
Con  la  fuerza  que  podia« 
No  le  afloxo  la  garganta^ 
Mentre  que  vida  tenia. 

In  the  conclusion,  the  fulfilment  of  the  unfortunate  Countess*s 
prophecy  is  briefly  related.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  princess  died, 
on  the  twentieth  the  king,  and  on  the  thirtieth  the  Count  himself 
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the  histmcal  romances  the  story  displays  none  of 
those  entan^ements  and  developements  which  distin- 
guish some  of  the  longer  romances  of  chivalry.  They 
are  simple  pictures  of  single  situations  only.  The 
poetic  representation  of  the  details  which  give  effect 
to  the  situation  is  almost  the  only  merit  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  narrators,  and  they  employed  no 
critical  study  to  obtain  it.  In  this  way  were  thousands 
of  these  romances  destined  to  be  composed,  and  partly 
preserved,  partly  forgotten,  without  one  of  their  authors 
acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  great  poet.  It  was 
regarded  rather  as  an  instance  of  good  fortune  than 
a  proof  of  talent,  when  the  author  of  a  romance  was 
particularly  successfiil  in  painting  an  interesting  situa- 
tion. In  general  their  efforts  did  not  carry  them 
beyond  mediocrity,  but  mediocrity  was  not  discouraged, 
for  it  depended  entirely  on  accident,  or  perhaps  some 
secondary  causes,  whether  a  romance  became  popular 
or  sunk  into  oblivion.  It  would  require  a  separate 
treatise  to  discuss  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  degree 
of  merit  which  belongs  to  these  national  ballads,  the 
immense  number  of  which  defies  calculation.  Many 
little,  and  upon  the  whole  very  unimportant  specimens 
are  stiU  worthy  of  preservation,  on  account  of  some 
one  single  trait  which  each  exhibits.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  excite  attention  by  the  happy  combination 
of  a  number  of  traits  in  themselves  minute  and  of 
little  value;  again,  a  third  class  is  distinguished  by  a 
sonorous  rhythm  not  to  be  found  in  the  rest.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  literary  critic  has  yet  taken  the  trouble  to 
arrange  these  pieoes  in  anything  like  a  chronological 
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order.  Until  this  be  done,  it  cannot  be  discovered 
how  the  historical  romance  gradually  advanced  from  its 
original  rudeness  to  the  degree  of  relative  beauty 
which  it  at  last  attained,  though  it  could  not  rise  to 
classic  perfection,  as  that  kind  of  composition  never 
acquired  the  rank  or  consideration  of  classic  poetry 
in  Spain.' 

Among  the  most  ancient  historical  romances  are 
several,  the  subjects  of  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  Spanish  history,  anterior  to  the 
age  of  the  Cid.  lake  the  romances  derived  from  the 
prose  works  of  chivalry,  they  have  only  a  single  rhyme 
which  interchanges  with  blank  verse,  and  which  is 
frequently  lost  in  a  simple  assonance.*  The  romances 
of  the  Cid,  of  which  more  than  a  hundred  still  exist, 
are  either  of  a  more  recent  date,  or  have,  at  least,  been 
in  a  great  measure  modemized.f  In  some  a  series  of 
regularly    arranged    assonances    may    be    perceived.  :j: 

•  Those  in  the  Cancionero  de   Romances  are  of  this  kind. 
(See  the  remark,  p.  35.) 

t  Sarmiento  counted  one  hundred  and  two  romances  relative 
to  the  Cid,  in  one  collection.  Only  some  of  them  are  inserted  in 
the  Romancero  general^  interspersed  among^  others. 

X  In  the  following  romance,  for  instance,  the  assonance  is  very 
skilfully  managed. 

Fizo  hazer  al  Rey  Alfonso 
el  Cid  un  solene  juro, 
delante  de  machos  Grandes, 
que  se  ballaron  en  Burgos, 
Mand6  que  con  el  viniessen 
doze  cavalleros  juntos, 
para  que  con  el  jurassen^ 
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Others  are  divid/ed  into  stanzas,  with  a  burden  repeated 

cada  qual  uuo  por  ung. 
Por  la  muerte  de  su  Rey, 
que  le  tnataron  segnro, 
en  el  cereo  de  Zamora, 
a  traycioo  junto  del  niuro« 

Y  quando  en  el  templo  santo 
estuvieron  todos  juntos 
levantose  de  su  escaupy 

y  el  Cid  aqueato  propuso. 
Por  aqueata  aanta  easa 
donde  eslamos  en  de^yuan* 
que  fabledes  la  Terdpid^ 
de  aqu^to  que  aqui  os  pregunto* 
Si  fuystes  voa  Rey  la  causa, 
o  de  los  Tuestros  alguno, 
en  la  muerte  de  don  Sanclio 
tengays  la  moerto  que  tovo ! 
TodoB  respotoden  Arnen, 
mas  el  Rey  qued6  confuso, 
pero  por  cuniplir  el  vote, 
respondioy  la  misnio  juro. 

Y  Con  la  rodilla  en  tierra 
por  fazer  su  cortes  uso, 
el  Cid  delante  del  Rey, 
assi  le  fabl6  sanudo. 

Si  ayer  no  os  beaa  la  mano, 
sabed  Rey  que  non  mp  plugu, 
y  si  aora  os  la  besare 
serd  de  ml  grado,  y  gusto. 
Aquesto  que  aqui  he  fablado 
no  ha  fecho  agravio  a  ninguno, 
porque  lo  dero  a  don  Sancfao 
como  buen  ▼aasallo  suyo. 
Pero  sino  lo  fiziera 
que  dara  yo  por  injutto^ 
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at  Uie  dose  of  each.*    la  the  greater  part,  hawevtXt 
the  rhyme    abnort  wholly  disappears,  aad   oaly  an 

y  110  por  buen  cavallero, 

me  luviersu  eu  el  mundo. 

V  si  ha,  parecido  mal 

a  los  (le  vuesso  consulto, 

eo  el  cainpo  los  aguardu, 

cnti  mi  espada,  y  laii^a  ea  puna. 

*  Of  fhis  kind  ia  tbe  foUaitiag  romaiicei  in  t/tith  die  Cid 
take*  iMVe  ilf  XkneM.    It  teobrlMsIf  OMof  Ae  mM«  mo^nt. 

Al  armK,  ■!  araa  Mniantt 

Iw  pUiiroa  y  attabofMt 

goMn,  ta«ffit  ■Mgre  disea 

sua  eapaDtwos  cbmorea : 

«l  Cid  apntta  Ml  geste, 

todos  Be  ponoB  ea  erdem 

quando  llorosa  y  bamilde, 

le  dize  Xineaa  Gomez: 

Rey  de  mi  alma,  y  desta  liena  Conde, 
porque  me  dexas?  donde  ras,  a  donde  ^ 

Que  Bi  ercB  marte  en  !a  guerra, 
eres  Ap6lo  ea  la  Cortv, 
dunde  matBB  belles  daroaB, 
como  alia  Moroa  feroces. 
ADte  lua  ojos  ee  poBlran, 
y  de  rodillaa  se  pooeR 
los  Reyes  Horoe,  y  hijas, 
de  Reyes  Chriatianoa  nobles, 

Rey  de  mi  alma,  ice. 
Ya  truecan  todos  los  ^enaa, 


por  anines  de  Milan, 

los  blandua  pechos  de  Londres, 

laa  oal^  per  duns  grevas. 
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accidental  assonance  occasionally  occurs.  This  foiTn 
also  prevails  in  most  of  the  romances  founded  on  the 
history  of  the  Moors.  Their  number  is  very  great, 
perhaps  greater  than  that  of  those  derived  from  events 
of  Spanish  history;  and  this  abundance  might  well 
excite  as  much  astonishment  in  the  critic  as  it  has 
given  offence  to  some  orthodox  Spaniards.*  But  even 
the  Spaniards  of  old  Castilian  origin  found  a  certain 
poetic  charm  in  the  oriental  manners  of  the  Moors. 
On  the  other  hand^  the  European  chivalry,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Moors,  became  more  imposing 
from  its  union  with  oriental  luxury,  which  favoured 
the  display  of  splendid  armour,  waving  plumes,  and 

por  mallas  ^antas  de  flores : 
mas  DOS  otros  trocaremos 
las  almas  y  cora^ones. 
Rey  de  mi  alma,  &c. 

Yiendo  las  duras  querellas, 
de  su  qaerida  consorte, 
no  puede  sufrir  el  Cid, 
que  no  la  censuele  y  llore. 
Enxugad  senora,  dize, 
los  ojos  hasta  que  tome : 
ella  mirando  los  suyos, 
supena  publica  a  Tozes. 
Rey  de  mi  alma,  &c. 

*  A  zealous  orthodox  author  speaks  with  much  warmth  on  this 
subject  in  a  romance  which  commences,  '*  Tanta  Zayda,  y  Adalifa.** 
Among  other  things  he  says : 

Renegaron  a  su  ley 

Los  romancistes  de  Espana, 

Y  ofrecieron  a  Mahoma 

Los  primicios  de  sus  gracias. 
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ornaments  of  every  kind.  The  Moorish 
principalities  or  kingdoms  were  even  more  agitated  by 
internal  troubles,  and  acts  of  violence,  than  the  christian 
states;  and  in  the  former,  particularly,  when  different 
races  powerfiilly  opposed  each  other,  the  lives  of  cele- 
brated warriors  were  more  fertile  in  interesting  anec- 
dotes than  in  the  latter.  The  christian  warriors,  it 
also  appears,  had  sufficient  generosity  to  allow  justice 
to  be  done,  at  least  to  the  distinguished  leaders  of 
their  enemies,  who  are  described  in  an  old  romance,  as 
gentiemen^  though  h^dels*  Besides,  all  these  ro- 
mances, whether  of  Moorish  or  Spanish  history,  whe- 
ther more  ancient  or  more  modem,  present  nearly  the 
same  unsophisticated  character  and  the  same  artless  style 
of  composition.  The  subject  is  generally  founded  on 
a  sin^  fact.  Thus,  for  example,  Roderick^  or  Don 
Rodrigo^  the  last  king  of  the  Groths  in  Spain,  before 
the  Moorish  invasion,  takes  flight  after  his  total  over- 
throw, and  bewails  his  own  and  his  country's  fate; 
and  this  is  sufficient  for    a    romance.f       The    Cid 

*  Cabelleros  Granadinos, 
Aunque  moros,  hijos  d*41go. 

f  Las  huestes  de  don  Rodrigo 
desmayayan  y  buy  an, 
quando  en  la  octava  batalla 
'      sus  enemigos  vencian, 
Rodrigo  dexa  sns  tierras 
y  del  real  se  salia, 
solo  va  el  desventurado 
que  non  lleva  compauia 
el  cavallo  de  cansado 
ya  mndar  no  se  podia, 

VOL.  I.  F 
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retuns  victorious  from    his    exile,  alights  from  his 
horse  before  a  church,  and  delivers  a  short  encvgetic 

Camilla  por  donde  quiere 
que  no  le  estorva  la  via 
el  rey  va  tan  desmayado 
qae  sentido  no  tenia, 
miierto  Ta  de  ted  y  hambre 
que  de  vella  era  manzilla 
yra  tau  tinto  de  sangre 
que  una  brasa  parecia 
las  armas  lleva  abolladaa 
que  eran  de  gran  pedreria, 
la  eapada  lleva  hecha  sierra 
de  loe  golpoa  que  tenia, 
el  almete  de  abolladp 
en  la  cabe^a  se  hundia 
la  cara  llevava  hinchada 
del  trabajo  que  sufria, 
subioae  encima  de  hd  c6rro 
al  mas  alto  que  veya, 
dende  alii  niira  su  gente 
como  y  va  de  vencida 
d*alli  mira  sua  vanderas 
y  estandartes  que  tenia, 
como  estan  todoe  pisados 
que  la  tierra  los  cubria, 
mira  por  los  capitanes 
que  ninguno  parescia, 
mira  el  campo  tinto  en  sangre 
la  quel  arroyoa  corria 
el  triste  de  ver  aquesto 
gran  manzilla  en  si  tenia 
llorando  de  los  sns  ojos 
desta  manera  dezia, 
Ayer  era  Rey  d*EspaBa 
oy  no  lo  soy  de  una  villa, 
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qnedt;  thta  agf^  ftrnw,  th»  vhfAe  sHJbitect  of  a  m- 
msnok*     i»  otftNKB,  witb  equal  wCBxs^mtj  «£.  sV^>-r 

ayer  viUa&f  caslillM 

oy  tiiD^no  posMya, 

ayer  tenia  crisdoi  .  ' 

J  g«il»  que  De  imvIa  '     " 

oy  no  ten  go  unci  ulmeiia 
que  pueda  dtzir  que  cs  uiia, 
dtsdichuiia  fue  laliora 
desdithado  fue  aquel  dia 
CD  que  naci  y  htrede 
la  tan  grande  sonoria 
pues  lo  avis  de  perder 
todo  junto  y  eu  un  dia 
0  muerie  purque  uo  vieoes 
y  Ilevas  esta  alma  niia 
<le  aqueste  cuerpo  iiiezquiDO 
pues  Ke  te  agradeceria  ? 

*  This  is  one  of  the  best  piecei  of  the  kioi. 
Vitorioso  buehe  el  Cid 
a  san  Pedro  de  Cardefia, 
de  las  guerrae  qne  fa  a  tenido 
con  loa  Moros  de  Valencia. 
Laa  trompetas  van  soDande, 
per  itar  aviso  que  llega, 
y  entre  todos  se  seualuii 
loa  relinchos  de  Babieca. 
El  Abad,  y  tuonjes  salen 
a  recebirlo  u  la  puerta, 
dando  alubau^as  a  Dios, 
y  al  Cid  mil  I'lmrubueiias. 
ApwM  M  odIwDa, 
y  antM  ie  aMrar  n  h  Igieaia, 

tam&  •)  pCOdOD  W4W  IMPM. 
y  dize  desta  manera.       ^ 
F   3 
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the  king  joins  the  hands  of  the  Cid-and  Ximena, 
invests  him  with  fiefe  of  castles  and  temtanes,  the 
names  of  which  are  all  recorded,  and  thus  makes 
preparation  for  the  marriage  of  the  lovers. — The  Cid 
lays  aside  his  armour  and  puts  on  his  wedding 
gannents,  which  are  minutely  described  from  the  bat 

Sali  <le  ti  templo  santo 
desterrado  de  mi  tierra, 
mas  ya  baelvo  a  visitarte 
acagido  eo  laa  agenaa. 
Deaterrome  el  Rey  Alphonao, 
porque  alia  en  Santa^dea 
le  tom^  et'juramento 
con  mas  rigor  que  el  qnisiera. 
Las  Itjes  eran  del  pueblo, 
qae  no  excedi  un  pun  to  dellas, 
paes  como  leal  vasaallo 
saqu^  a  mi  rey  desospecha, 
O  embidioBoa  CastellanoB, 
quan  mal  pagays  la  defensa 
que  tUTistes  en  mi  espada, 
cnaanchando  vaestra  cerca. 
Veys  aqni  os  tray^  ganado 
'     otro  reynot  y  mil  frooteraa, 
que  OB  quiero  dar  tierras  mias 
aunqne  me  ecfaeya  de  las  roeatraa, 
Padiera  dezirlo  a  eatnuios, 
mas  para  cosas  tan  feaa 
soy  Rodrigo  de  Bivar 
Caatellano  a  las  derechaa. 

The  GODclnding  line: — CasUllmo  atasderechat,  (the Castitian 
as  be  ought  to  be]  is  a  deacriptioii  of  the  Cid,  whicb  was  well 
adapted  lo  produce  an  impi«aaion  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
whom  il  was  addressed. 
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to  the  boots.r*-At  a  tournament  the  Moorish  knight 
Ganzul  entars  the  lists  on  a  fierj  steed;  the  beautiful 
Zayda,  who  has  been  unfaithM  to  him,  once  more 
yields  up  her  heart  to  her  lover,  and  confesses  to  the 
Moori^  ladies  who  surround  her  the  emotion  she 
experienoes.*-— The  Moorish  hero  Abenzulema,  who 
has  filled  the  prisons  with  christian  kni^ts^f  being 

*  The  following  is  the  commencement  of  this  romance:-* 

De  lo8  trofeos  de  amor 
ya  coronadas  sus  sienes> 
may  gallardo  entra  Ganzul 
a  jngar  caflas  a  Gelves, 
en  un  hovero  furioso, 
qae  al  ayre  en  an  curso  excede, 
y  en  su  pujan9a  y  rigor 
un  leve  freno  detiene. 
La  librea  de  los  pajes 
es  roza,  morada,  y  verde, 
divisa  cierta  y  colores 
de  la  que  en  su  alma  tiene : 
todos  con  lan^as  leonadas 
en  corredores  ginetes, 
adornados  de  penachos, 
y  de  costosos  jaezes : 
el  mismo  se  trae^  la  adarga, 
en  quien  un  feniz  pareee, 
•  que  en  vivas  llamas  se  abrasa, 

y  en  ceniza  se  resuelre; 
la  letra  si  bien  me  acaerdo, 
dize :  Es  inconveniente 
poderse  dissimular 
el  fuego  que  amor  enciende,  &c. 

t  El  que  pobI6  las  masmorras 
De  Cbristianos  Caballeros. 
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eiidled  by  his  jeaknis  prince,  takes  leave  of  fafa  bdk>Ted 
BAlaja*  Snch  is  the  nature  o(  e  counllets  waaher 
of  these  ballads.  In  general,  the  omanvents  of  Ae 
attnour,  and  the  detice  of  the  knight,  which  mast  har- 
monize ivith  these  onaments,  are  minut^y  described. 
Were  ati  artist  (>f  getdus  to  study  these  ilitn<esting 
situations,  he  wonM  tfpeXi  to  himself  a  new  field  for 
historical  painting. 

There  is  a  kind  of  mythological  romance  in  which 
the  heroes  of  Greece  appear  in  Spanish  costume,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  the  species  already 
described.     The  history  of  the  si^e  of  Troy,  having 

*  The  subjoined  passage  fomn  the  latter  part  x>(  this  romance. 
La  herroosissuna  Balaja, 
que  Uorosa  en  so  aposento 
las  sinrazonea  del  Rey 
le  pagarau  sua  cabellos 
como  tanto  estruendo  oyo 
a  no  Talcun  salio  corriendo, 
y  enmudecida  le  dixo, 
dando  vozes  con  silencio: 
Vete  en  paz,  que  no  vas  soto, 
y  en  mi  ausenria  ten  conauelo, 
que  quien  te  ech6  de  Xerez, 
no  le  echara  de  mi  pecho : 
El  con  la  vista  responde, 
yo  me  voy,  y  no  te  dexo. 
De  las  agravios  de  Rey 
para  lu  firmeza  a  pelo. 
Con  eslo  passA  la  catle, 
los  njos  alras  bolviendo 
dos  mil  vezes :  y  de  Audujar 
tomd  el  camino  derecho. 
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been  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  chiyahic  romance*  it 
UBffwei,  88  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  GreciaB 
heroes  should  be  exhibited  as  knights-errant  in  the 
poetic  romances.  It  is  obvious,  on  examination,  that 
most  o[  these  mythological  ropiances  are  very  old.* 
BveQ  Christianity  is  made  to  contribute  to  this  kind  of 
Goiiipoaition»  and  anecdotes  from  the  b^le  are  related 
in  the  £Ei;rourite  romance  form ;  as,  for  example,  the 
lamentation  of  kiu^  David  on  the  death  of  his  son 
Absakun.! 

*  Such,  for  exampley  is    the  foHowing  ladicrous  dsscriptioo 
of  Mector'8  funeral. 

Ed  las  obsequias  de  Hector 
esta  la  reyna  Troyana 
con  la  linda  Policeoa 
y  con  otras  mochas  damas 
tambien  estavan  las  Griegw 
sino  Achiles  que  faltava 
que  fue  a  la  postre  de  ftodos 
y  en  el  tempo  se  assentSTa 
frontero  la  reyna  Elena 
que  por  Hector  lamentara 
mirando  su  hermosura 
con  gran  caydado  pensava 
si  Menelao  no  fuera 
rey  Griego  la  conquistara 
para  casarse  oon  elia 
Begun  era  may  lo9anA 
y  assi  triste  y  pensatiyo 
no  podia  ecfaar  la  habfat 
quando  miro  a  Polic«ia 
en  la  cora^on  le  pesara,  &c. 
t  Con  ravia  esta  el  rey  David 
rasgando  su  cora^on 
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CASTILIAN     POETRY     IN     THE     THIRTEENTH     AND 
FOURTEENTH   CENTURIES. 

Id  ancient  Spanish  poetry  the  strictly  lyric  romances 
do  not  form  a  different  class  from  the  narrative  ro- 
mances. On  the  contrary,  theSe  kinds  are  inseparably 
confounded.  In  like  manner,  no  essential  distinction 
between  what  was  called  a  caticion  (song),  and  a 
lyric  romance,  was  established  either  in  theory  or 
in  practice.  A  custom  prevailed  of  classing,  without 
distinction,  under  the  general  name  of  romance,  any 
lyric  expression  of  the  feelings  which  ran  on,  in  the 

eabiendo  que  alli  en  Ik  lid 

le  mataron  a  Absalon 

cubriose  la  su  cabe^a 

y  BUbiose  a  nn  mirador 

COD  la^rimas  de  siis  ojos 

sua  canas  reg;adas  son 

hablaado  de  la  bu  bocB 

dize  esta  lameutacion 

oJllimiJUimi 

oJiH  mi  Abioion 

que  es  de  la  tu  bermosura 

tn  estremada  perficiou 

los  lus  cabellos  doradoa 

parecian  rayos  de  sol 

tus  ojos  liodoe  azalea 

que  jacinta  de  Sion 

o  manos  que  lal  bizieron 

enemigoa  de  razoD,  &c. 
Any  person  who  in  those  times  was  capable  of  making;  redoa- 
dilla  verses,  must  have  foui^  it  very  easy  to  produce  such  romances 
as  this. 
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pc^ular  maaner,  in  a  string  of  redondillas,  without 
distinct  strophes,  and  whidit  in  that  respect  xeseni'- 
bled  the  greater  part  of  the  narrative  romances: 
When,  however,  the  composition  was  divided  into  little 
strophes,  or  cofdas,  it  was  usually  called  a  caneian, 
a  term  employed  in  nearly  the  same  indeterminate 
sense  as  the  word  wng  in  English,  or  Ued  in  German^ 
but  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  Italian  can* 
none.  The  same  name,  however,  came  afterwards  to 
be  applied  to  lyric  pieces  of  greater  research  and  more 
elevated  character,  if  they  were  divided  into  strophes. 
Compositions  in  cojdas  must  have  been  common  in 
Spain  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century;  for 
the  trapes  of  their  origin  lead  back  to  the  ancient 
S^maish  custom  of  accompanying  ^ch  songs,  in  the 
true  style  of  national  poetry,  with  dances.  The 
saraband  is  one  of  those  old  national  dances,  during 
the  performance  of  which  coplas  were  sung.  Hence 
the  Spanish  proverb  denoting  antiquated  and  trivial 
poetry,  when  it  is  said  of  verses  that  **  they  are  not 
worth  as  much  as  the  coplas  of  the  saraband,''  in 
the  same  way  as  the  romance  of  Calainos  is  quoted 
proverbially.*  But  many  lyric  compositions  which 
are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  pieces  known  by  the  general  name  of  romances, 
are  probably  of  an  older  date  than  those   in  coplas 

*  No  vale  iat  coplas  de  la  Sarabanda,  is  a  proverb  of  precisely 
the  same  signification  as — No  vale  las  coplas  de  Calainos, 
according  to  Sarmiento.  See  the  remark,  page  55.  The  two 
proverbs  have  probably  been  confounded,  for  the  romance  of 
Calainos  is  not  in  coplas. 
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idiich  ai^ar  m  the  Cemdmieros.  They:  fa^ve,  like 
the  older  romanoeSf  only  *  « .  am^  rhyme,  akawiting 
with  assonances  and  blank  verses;  but*  iodependeiitly 
of  this  proo(^  tlieir  old  laaguage,  which  corresponds 
so  naturally  with  the  ingeiwous  siinplicity  of  their 
manner,  is  saffident  to  naik  their  antiquity.* 


*  The  fellowiBg  is  one  «f  tbose  pieces  which  B»ay  be  regarded 
as  untranslataVle. 

fiosafresca  RoBafresea 
taa  ;giurrida  y  con  aaier 
quaado  y*08  tuve  cd  mia  brakes 

no  08  sabia  servir  no 

« 

y  agora  qae  os  senrira 
no  -OS  paedo  yo  averso. 
Vaeflira  i«e  ta  calpa  amigo 
vuetflca  fue  que  mia  no 
embiastea  me  una  carta 
con  un  Tuestro  seryidor 
y  en  lagar  de  recaudar 
^l^ixera  otra  razon 
qu*  ficades  •caaado  amigo 
alia  iOn  tierras  ide  Leon 
•que  teneys  muger  hermoaa 
y  hijos  como  una  flor. 
Qnien  os  lo  dizo  seiiora 
no  as  dtxera  verdad  no 
qne  yo  aimca  entre  en  Caatifla 
ni  alia  en  tierras  de  Leon 
siuo  qaando  era  pequeno 
que  no  sabio  de  amor. 

A  piece,  which  is  a  companion  to  the  above,  'Commenoea  Ihva  : 

Frontefrida,  Frontefrida, 
Frontefriday  y  con  amor. 
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The  Castilian  lyric  poetry  seems  to  have  begun  to 
confer  reputation  on  those  who  cultivated  it,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteentli  century.  The  Marquis 
of  Santillana,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  centnry,  relates  that  his  grandfather  composc-d 
very  good  songs,  and  among  others  some,  the  first  lines 
of  which  he  quotes,*  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  Marquis,  a  Sjianish  jew,  named  Rabbi  Santo, 
celebrated  as  the  author  of  maxims  in  verse,  flourished 
about  the  same  time.  He  also  informs  us,  that  during 
the  reign  of  John  I.  from  1379  to  1390,  Alfonso 
Gonzales  de  Castro,  and  some  other  jjoets,  were 
esteemed  for  their  lyric  compositions.  But  all  these 
names,  so  honoured  in  theii-  own  age,  were  forgotten 
in  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
under  the  reign  of  John  II.  tliorc  arose  a  new  race 
of  poets,  who  outshone  all  their  predecessors. 

Do  todu  Ihs  arecicas 
Van  tomar  cotwolacion,  be. 
The  fiction  on  whicU  this  second  song  is  founded  muA,  not- 
withstanding its  native  beauty,  appear  a  very  absurd  fancy  to  the 
BMarafiat,  n  it  describes  a  Mghlingile  woein^  a  tnrde  dove. 

*  "  Fixo  auaz  "bttetmt  ctmdmta,"  says  the  Harqnia  of  Santll- 
lana,  in  UaBntiquatedSpani^ApBidiiiig'Sd'ihiBgnadAabM-.  The 
Fenatning  notices  which  be  {ires  of  4ke  wpm  «f  SfMoidli 
poetry  comiounicate  nothing,  n  addition  to  what  lias  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  on  (hose  thiti^  respecting  wffich  it  is  most 
(lesfrAle  to  Ik  informed. 
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POETICAL    COURT    OF   JOHN    II. 

The  Spanish  authors  make  the  reign  of  John  11. 
the  commencement  of  an  epoch  in  their  poetry.  But 
though  some  poetic  essays  of  greater  compass  than  had 
previously  be«n  undertaken,  were  then  produced,  still 
this  period  ought  really  to  be  regarded  only  as  that  in 
which  the  ancient  poetry  received  its  last  improvement, 
and  by  no  means  as  constituting  a  new  era.  The  old 
national  muse  of  Castile  continued  the  favourite  of 
many  of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  who  were 
'  ambitious,  in  imitation  of  Alphonso  *X.  of  uniting  the 
reputation  of  learning  to  the  fame  of  their  poetry,  but 
who  had  more  true  poetic  feeling  than  that  monarch. 
These  noble  authors  thought  they  could  acquire  little 
honour  by  devoting  their  attention  to  the  composition 
of  romances,  properly  so  called,  but  preferred  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  by  giving  to  Ijoic  poetry  a 
higher  degree  of  art  in  its  forms,  and  more  ingenuity 
of  invention.  As  a  consequence  of  this  taste,  they 
displayed  a  particular  fondness  for  allegory,  and 
ingenious  difficulties  and  subtilties  of  every  kind 
were  the  great  objects  of  their  labours.  Their  best 
works  are  some  compositions  in  which  they  seem 
unconsciously  to  have  allowed  nature  to  speak,  and 
these  specimens  possess  about  the  same  value  as  the 
anonymous  romances.  They  brought  the  dactylic 
stanzas  {versos  de  arte  mayor^)  again  into  vogue, 
because  such  artificial  strophes  had  a  more  learned 
air  than  the  easy  flowing  redondillas.  Mythol(^cal 
illusions  and  moral  sentences  were,  with  these  authors. 
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the  usual  substitutes  for  true  poetic  dignity.  But 
barbarous  as  was  their  taste,  nature,  which  they 
wished  to  renounce,  sometimes  worked  so  powerfully 
livithiii  them,  that  she  triumphed  over  the  pedantic 
refmement  to  which  they  had  surrendered  their  un- 
derstandings;— and  the  graceful  facility  of  the  popular 
manner  occasionally  appeared  in  their  writings.  In 
this  way  the  ancient  national  poetry  became  amal- 
gamated with  works  distinguished  for  laborious*  efforts 
of  art,  and  ultimately  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
condderation.  There  resulted,  however,  no  revolution 
in  the  Ifterature  of  Spain;  and  it  cannot  be. said,  that 
the  authors  of  the  age  of  John  II.  formed  an  epoch, 
unless  it  be  for  having  introduced,  with  more  success 
than  Alphonso  X.  learning  and  philosophy  into  the 
sphere  of  poetry;  and  for.  having,  besides,  by  their 
united  endeavours,  given  to  the  ancient  lyric  forms  of 
their  maternal  language,  that  sort  of  improvement 
which,  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they 
were  capable  of  receiving,  and  which  finally  brought 
them  to  their  highest  state  of  perfection. 

But  this  period  of  brilliant  improvement  in  the 
ancient  national  poetry  of  Spain  is,  in  another  respect, 
more  memorable  than  the  writers  on  Spanish  literature 
appear  to  have  regarded  it.  During  the  whole  period 
the  Castilian  monarchy  was  convulsed  by  internal 
troubles.  Even  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  powerful  barons  of  the  kingdom  had 
almost  wrested  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  John  I. 
and  Henry  III.  Under  John  II.  the  celebrated  patron 
of   poetry,  who    reigned  from    1407  to    1454,   the 
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monarchy  was  more  than  once  menaced  with  de* 
struction.  The  grandees  spoarted  with  the  loyal  pre- 
rogatives, and  John  U.  had  not  sufficient  fiimness 
of  character  to  render  his  authority  respected;  In 
die  difficult  situatiocis  in  whidi  he  was  inTolred,  he 
derived,  in  a  certain  measure,  his  security  from  his 
love  of  literature^  which,  jridded  a  vahiahle  return  for 
the  favours  he  had  bestowed^  It  won  and  preserved 
for  him  the  attachment  of  mwy  of  the  mort  con- 
siderable noblemen  of  the  country^  who  fo]imed  around 
him  a  poetical  courts  which  was  not  without  influenea 
on  public ,  affairs.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  the 
history  di  states  and  of  literature^  another  instaace  of 
a  simSar  court,  with  the  members  composii^  it^  at 
once  poets,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  surrounding  and 
supporting  a  learned  sovereign,  in  spite  of  his  imbe- 
cility, during  a  period  of  civil  commotion.  This 
(dienomenon  proves  the  supremacy  of  the  poetic  spirit 
at  this  time  in  Spain,  since  it  was  not  to  be  subdued 
even  by  the  spirit  of  political  faction,  which  is  always 
hostile  to  poetry,  and  which  was,  at  this  time,  parti- 
cularly powerful. 

THE    MARQUIS   OF   TILLENA. 

Previously  to  this  period,  before  the  poets  had 
rendered  the  court  of  John  II.  the  most  brilliant 
society  of  the  age,  an  eminent  nobleman,  the  Mar- 
quis Enrique  de  Villena,  was  distinguished  for  his 
literary  efforts.  He  sought  to  adorn  his  erudition 
with  the  l3rric  graces  of  the  Limosin  Troubadour^, 
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who  had  then  attained  their  highest  and  final  oelebiity 
at  the  court  of:  Arragon;  and,  thus  united,  to  adupt 
both  the  learning  and  the  poetry  to  the  Castihan  taste. 
He  seemed  called  hj  birth  to  the  performance  of  this 
task;  for  he  was  descended  by  the  paternal  side  from 
the  kings  of  Arragon,  and  by  the  maternal  from  those 
of  Castile.  His  reputation  for  metaphysical  and  natural 
knowkdge  was  so  great,  that  he  came,  at  last,  in  that 
ignorant  age,  to  be  regarded  as  a  magician,  and  on  that 
account  be  and  his  books  were  never  mentioned  but 
wiWk  horror.  •  His  talent  for  poetic  invention  was, 
however,  an  otgect  of  particular  admiration  with  many 
of  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Jc^  II.  and  amoi^  others 
of  the  Marquis  de  Santillana  and  Juan  de  Mena. 

The  Marquis  of  ViUena  was  the  author  of  an 
allegorical  drama,  which  was  performed  at  the  court  of 
Am^n  in  celebradon  of  a  marriage,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
Limosin  rather  than  in  the  CastiUan  language. 
Among  the  characters  stated  to  have  been  introduced 
into  this  drama,  are  Justice^  Truth,  Peace^  and  Cle- 
mency*  Rhetorical  and  poetical  competitions  were 
instituted  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1324,  under  the 
name  of  the  Floral  Games^  to  foster,  by  prizes  and 
gallant  ceremonies,  the  Troubadour  spirit.  This  insti- 
tution, which  was  soon  after  imitated  in  Arragon,  was 
transplanted  by  the  Marquis  of  ViUena  to  Castile,  but 
the  result  of  that  enterprize  was  not  successful.!     The 

•  See  Velasquez,  according  to  Dieze,  page  302. 
t  See  SariniejQto,  page  345. 
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Marquis  died  at  Madrid  in  1434.  A  work  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  at  Bui^os  in  1499,  under  the  title  of 
Log  trabajot  de  Hercules,  (The  Labours  of  Hercules), 
used  formerlj  to  be  quoted  as  one  of  his  poems ;  but 
from  more  recent  iuTeatigations,  it  appears  that  this 
pretended  poem  was  a  mythological  tale  in  prose.*  A 
translation  of  the  .Xneid  by  the  Marquis,  is  besides 
mentioned,  but  this  vaA.  appears  also  to  be  lost  A 
kind  of  art  of  poetry,  which  he  wrote  under  the  title 
of  La  Gaya  Ciencia,  has  been  more  fortunate;  for  it 
has  been  partially  preserved,  and  is  still  regarded  with 
respect  as  the  oldest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  Spanish 
language-!  This  treatise,  however,  does  not  deserve 
to  be  called  an  Art  of  I^)etry,  except  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  It  must  have  been  intended  as  a  necessary 
instruction,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  Majrquis  of 
SantiUana,  to  whom  it  is  directly  addressed,  and  doubt- 
less, in  the  next,  for  the  other  members  of  the  Institute 
oS  the  Gay  Science,  (ElContutorio  de  la  gaya  Ciencia), 
which  the  Marquis  of  ViUena  had  formed  in  Castile. 
In  conframity  with  this  object,  the  author  relates  the 
history  of  the  Institute,  endeavours  to  prove  its  utility, 
takes  that  opportunity  of  expresnng  his  opinion  on  the 
object  (^  poetry  in  general,  and  concludes  with  layii^ 
down  the  principles  of  Caatilian  prosody.  These  prijicq>Ies 

•  See  the  obserratioDB  of  Sarmiento,  page  352. 

f  An  extract  nade  from  tbU  Ireatiae  of  tbe  Marquia  of  Tillena 
by  Gregorio  Mayana,  may  be  faand  in  the  Origme*  de  la  Umgma 
Espaaola,  torn.  ii.  pag.  321.  Tht  whole  work  probably  esiatt  in 
maauscript  in  Spaniah  librariea. 
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appear  to  have  been  particularly  useful  with  reference 
to  the  conflict  which  then  subsisted  between  the  Ca»- 
tilian  and  Limosin  tongues.  Among  his  general 
observatioiis  on  poetry,  he  sajs-— '^  Great  are  the 
benefits  which  this  science  confers  on  dvil  society,  by 
banishing  mdolence,  and  employing  noble  minds  in 
laudable  speculations:  other  nations  have,  accordingly^ 
wished  for  and  established  among  themselves,  ^hools 
oC^tiiis  science,  by  which  it  has  been  diffused  over 
4ifierent  parts  of  the  world."*  It  is  obvious  that  this 
active  nobleman  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  improvement 
of  the  poetry  oi  his  country,  and  for  the  honour  of . 
that  ajt  which  was  cultivated  with  metiiod  and  dignity^ 
ia  the  Arragonian  provinces,  but  which  in  Castile, 
where  it  was  left  to  itself,  appeared  to  stand  in  need, 
of  direction  and  enpouragement  The  difference 
between  science  and  art  was  not  mcH^  clearly  per- 
ceived by  the  Marquis  of  Villena  than  by  the  other 
poets  and  men  of  learning  of  his  age;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish thie  Castilian  forms  of  romantic  poetry  from 
the  Limosin,  did  not  appear  to  him  necessary.  Thus, 
while  his  labours  contributed  to  heighten  the  respect 
in  which  poetry  and  liberal  pursuits  were  held,  they 
had  only  an  indirect  influence  on  the  improvement  of 
poetry. 


*  Tanto  68  d  proveeho,  que  Tiene  desta  dotrina  a  la  Tida 
civil,  quKtando  ocio  y  ocupando  los  generosos  ingenios  en  tan 
honesta  inTesti'gacion,  que  las  otras  uaciones  desearon  y  procuraron 
haTer  entre  si  escuela  desta  dotrina,  y  por  esso  fne  ampliada  por 
el  mviido  en  diversas  partes. — ^The  measure  of  this  sonorous. period 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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the    mabquis   of   santillana  ;    his   poetical 
works;  his  historical  and  critical  letter. 

After  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  his 
pupil,  Don  Iftigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of 
Santa  Juliana,  or  SaDtiUana,  appears  at  the  head  of 
the  brilliant  society  of  poets  wlio  adorned  the  court 
of  John  II.  Whenever  a  Mwquis  r^  Saatillana  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Spanish  literature,  without 
any  more  particular  description,  it  ia  lias  noUemuA 
that  is  meant.  He  was  ham  in  the  year  1S98.  Ifis 
elevated  rank  and  great  fortune,  jconed  to  the  militaiy 
and  political  talents  by  which  he  was  distinguiabed 
from  youth  upwards,  placed  him  in  a  situatilHi  in 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  perSarm  a  prindpel 
part  among  the  nobles  of  Castile.  His  intellectoal  cul- 
ture had  for  its  baras  the  philosophy  t^  SoCTates;  and 
'  his  strict  morality  procured  him  no  less  cdebrity  than 
his  sound  understanding  and  love  of  science.*  Ttiis 
uncommon  union  of  rank,  influence,  charactn,  talents, 
and  leaming,  could  not  foil  to  render  Uie  Marquis  of 
Santillana  highly  respected;  and  he  was  indeed  r&< 
garded  as  so  extraordinary  a. man,  that  foreignen  are 
said  to  have  undertaken  joumi^s  to  CastOe  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  seeing  him.     He  was  greatly  esteemed 

*  Tempornm  iniqniute  snblimi  Tirtuto  auperata,  hoMnm 
vite  ac  boDum  Dotnen  fallacibus  delinimeBtis  omnibiu,  qwe  r"gT«— 
qaamqae  fprtunam  vdal  pediasequi  comilaDtiir,  pneferebat,  nya, 
in  altuaioD  to  biro,  Nicolu  Aotonio,  wbo  at  the  Mine  tiiB«  refera  ta 
the  Cbroniclni,  from  which  he  bad  drawo  bin  infomfttioB  reapectivg 
Ihe  Marquis  of  SaDtiUana. 
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hy  king  John,  who,  dtniiig  the  dril  ware,  conBtftntly 
received  from  faim,  iii  return,  the  honu^^  irhic^  was 
due  Co  a  protector  of  learning,  tlioiigh  the  MaiquJs 
was  not  alwa^t  of  that  priAce's  party.  AlUa-  ihe 
death  t^  Jcim  IL  lA  the  latter  yeara  of  his  lifej'Oii* 
emnoent  man  asidated  villi  his  ooonseb  Henry  IV.' 
imdOT  whom  tite  r^al  authoritrf  in  Castile  was  snb^ 
«0<9tientiy  dmost  amdhOatod.  He  £ed  in  the  year 
IMS. 

The  Marquis  cS  SaBftiSada  pcMS^rised  Ad  ubcotnmon 
poetic  tidcnt.  Bot  he  stuped  to  gtv«  i&  the  poelary  <>( 
lito  age  a  montl  ten&ency,  to  extend  its  spliere  by 
aflegofical  iilv^nticAl,  and  to  adorn  poetic  descriptifm 
with  the  stores  of  learning.  Two  poems,  in  which  he 
has  best  succeeded  in  realizing  these  objects,  are  also 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  worics.  The  first  is  an 
«legy  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  VlUena;*  a 
lyric  allegory  in  twenty-five  dactylic  stanzas,  con- 
structed according  to  the  andent  form.  The  idea  is 
very  simple,  and  the  eommenc«nent  of  the  piece 
brings  to  recollection  the  hell  of  Datnte,  of  whieh  it 
is  probably  an  imitation.f    The  poet  loses  himself  in 

*  This  elegy  is  jngerled  along  with  other  poems  by  the 
Harqnis  in  all  the  editiona  of  the  Camcionen  generai,  itnitae- 
^liately  after  the  spiritaal  poems.  No  conplete  collection  of  the 
-works  of  this  celebrated  man  has  yet  been  priated. 

t  That  the  Harqais  had  read  thufs  ean  scarcely  be  doubted, 
for  he  qootei  him  in  this  pMta  :— 

Assi  cotis^vf  Aim  de  aqt^fella  imjte^, 
HasU  qne  Regamoa  etf  BoMl  M  AMte, 
No  raenoa  cattsadoi  qua  IMite  Acheronte. 
G  8 
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a  desert,  finds  himself  surrounded  by  wild  and  fright- 
ful animals,  advances  forward,  hears  dismal  tones  of 
lamentation,  and  finally  discovers  some  njimfdis  in 
mourning,  who  bewail  the  loss  and  chaunt  the  merits 
of  the  deceased  Marcjuis  of  Villena.  On  this  poem, 
vrhich  does  not  discover  much  ingenuity  of  invention* 
the  Marquis  of  Santillana  probably  expended  all  his 
stock  of  learning.  He.  cites  as  many  deities  and 
ancient  authors,  as  the  nature  of  his  woA  wiB  permit 
him  to  notice.*  Such  a  display  of  erudition'  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  the  Castilian  language.  No 
genial  poetic  spirit  is  to  be  found  except  in  the 
descriptions  and  in  some  other  scattered  passages  oS 

*   Thus    the    two    following  slaoTas  are  crowded   with    the   ' 
nameB  of  authMSt  ancient  and  modero,  with  the  view  of  shewing 
the  loss  which  Spanish  literature  had  sustaioed  by  the  death  of 
Villena. 

Perdimoa  a  Homero  que  mucho  honorona 

este  aacro  moole  do  noa  habitamos 

petdiino«  a  Ovidio  el  que  corouamos 

del  arbol  laureo  que  muchos  amava 

Perdimos  Horacio  que  nos  invocava 

en  todos  ezordios  de  sa  poesia 

assi  dismiDuye  la  nnestra  valia 

que  autiguoe  tiempoe  tanto  prosperava. 
Perdimos  a  Livio  y  a  Maoluano 

Maerobio,  Valeria,  Salustio,  Magneo 

pues  DO  olridenios  al  moral  Agneo 

de  qnien  se  loara  el  pnehlo  Romano 

Perdimos  a  Julio  y  a  Casaltano 

Alano,  Boeeio,  Petrarcha,  Fulgencio 

Perdimoa  a  Dante,  Gtatjiv,  Terenciif 

Juvenal,  Etiacio,  y  QuintUiano. 
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this  lyric  all^ory;*  but  the  verse  is  not  destitute 
of  harmony.  The  other  considerable  poem  of  the 
Marquis,  consists  of  a  series  of  moral  reflections, 
occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  fate  of  Don  Alvaro  de 
Lfuna,  the  favourite  of  John  II.;  the  Marquis  called 
this  work.  El  doctrinal  de  Privadas,  (the  Manual  of 
Favourites.)  It  must  be  r^arded  as  the  earliest 
didactic  poem  in  the  Spanish  language,  unless  that 
title  be  given  to  any  series  of  moral  maxims  in  verse. 
The  work  which  is  divided  into  fifty-three  stanzas 
in    redondUlas,  receives  a  poetic  colouring  from  the 

*  Stanzas,  like  the  following,  deserve  to  be  extracted  from 
this  work,  as  they  are  calculated  to  shew  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  had  he  coltivated  his  talent 
for  poetry  under  m*ore  favourable  circumstances. 

Mas  yo  a  ti  sola  me  plaze  llamar, 
o  cithara  dulce,  mas  que  la  d'  Orfeo ; 
que  tu  sola  ayuda,  no  dudo,  mas  creo 
mi  rustica  mano  podra  ministrar. 
O  Biblioteca  de  mortal  cantar, 
fuente  meliflua  de  magna  eloquencia, 
infunde  tu  grande  y  sacra  prudencia 
en  mi.  porque  yo  pueda  tu  planto  esplicar. 

A  tiempo  a  la  hora  suso  memorado, 
assi  como  nino  que  sacan  de  cuna, 
no  se  falsamente,  o  si  por  fortune, 
me  vi  todo  solo  al  pie  de  un  collado, 
Salvatico  espesso  lexano  a  poblado 
agreste  desierto  y  tan  espantable, 
que  temo  verguenza,  no  siendo  culpable, 
quando  por  extenso  lo  aure  recontado. 

No  vi  la  carrera  de  gentes  cursada, 
ni  rastro  exercido  por  do  me  guiasse. 
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manner  in  which  the  shade  of  Dop  Alvaro  js  intro* 
duced  confessing  his  faults,  and  uttering  tho^  moral 
truths,  which  the  fiuthor  wished  to  impress  on  the 
hearts  of  the  restless  Casdlifins.*    He  was  l^s  sup- 

Di  persona  alguna  a  qoien  deinandaEse 
coDsejo  a  mi  ciiyU  tan  destnesurada ; 
Has  sola  una  senda  poco  visilada 
■1  medio  de  aqudls  tan  gran  espesanra, 
bieto  copBo  adanBenlo  sabieote  a  I'alUim 
de  rayo  Dianeo  me  fuu  demostrada. 
*  Dob  Alvaro  de  Luna  begins  to  speak  in  the  fiist^tanzaa:— 
Vi  tesoros  ayuntadoa 

por  gran  dafio  de  su  due&o, 

Assi  como  eombra  o  inefio 

son  nuestros  dias  contados : — 

Y  si  fueroD  proragadoa 

por  sua  lagrimas  algnnoa 

desto  no  vemos  ningunoa 

por  nneslroa  negros  pecadne. . 
Abrid  abrid  vueatros  ojost 

gentioa,  mirad  a  mi, 

quMilo  TiBtea,  qaanto  v'l, 

fanlasmas  fueron  y  antojoc. 

Con  trabajoa  con  enojos 

luurpe  ta)  senoria. 

que  si  fue  no  era  mia 

mas  endevidos  despojos. 

Casa,  caaa,  guay  de  mi ! 

campo  a  campo  allegud 

casa  agena  no  dex^, 

tanto  quiie  qnsnto  vi. 

Agora  pnes  ved  aqui, 

quanto  valen  mia  riqneias 

tierraa  villas  fortaleaaa 

traa  qnea  mi  tionpo  perdi. 
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oessFol  in  his  love  songs  ixmiposed  ift  the 
fumner^  to  frUdt  he  moBartulaaUfy  thong^t  .a  .nfifvr 
dignitjr  wouM  btf  gLvten,  by  lendering  them  the 
v^hides  ef  lealnied  tjOxmovs.  He  possessed^  however, 
the  art  of  i«conciling  this  pedantrjr  with  a  pleaahig 
style  of  vek'sificatinn^  A  kind  of  hymn,  which  he 
composed,  under  the  title  of  IjOs  Oosm  de  nemtra 
Senora,  (the  Joys  of  our  Lady)  has  been  preserved,  but 
it  possesses  no  poetic  iherit.f  -  He  iEdso  wrote  a  collec- 
tion of  proverbg  and  m^ikims  in'  verse,  for  the  use  of 
the  Prinoe  Royal  of  Castile,  who  afterwards  ascended 

*  There  is  a  singular  pedantry,  with  a  happy  lam  of  versifica- 
tion, in  a  song  which  commences  thus:— 

Antes  el  rodante  cido 
tomara  manso  y  quieto, 
y  sera  piadoso  Aleto^ 
y  pavoroso  Meteiio, 
Que  yo  jamas  olvidasse 
tu  virtud, 

vida  mia  y  mi  salud, 
ni  te  dexasse, 

Cesar  afortunado 
cessara  de  combatir» 
y  harian  desdezir 
al  Priamides  armado— 
Quando  yo  te  dexar^, 
ydola  mia,  i 

ni  la  tu  philosomia 
olvidar^;  &c. 

t  It  commences  thqs : 

Gozate,  gozosa,  msdre, 
gozo  de  la  humanidad, 
templo  de  la  Trinidad, 
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a  tottering  throne  under  the  title  of  Henrjr  'IV.* 
However  low  a  critical  examination  mig^t  reduce  the 
value  of  these  works,  still  the  Marquis  of  Santilhna 
deserves  to  retain  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  literature  by  his  coatemporari^ 
bj  whom  he  was  generally  admired,  as  the  "  repre- 
sentative of  the  honour  of  poetry." 

Among  the  literary  remains  of  the  Marquis  of 
Santillana,  the  critical  and  historical  letter  is  particu- 
larly remarkable.  This  letter,  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  eariy  accounts  of  Spani^  tx)etry,t 

etp^da  por  dios  p*dr«, 

VirgeD  que  por  el  oyilo 

coQcebiaUi 

gaude,  virgen,  mater  Christi, 

J  nue«tro  gozo  in6nidol 
Gozate,  Inz  rercrida, 

se^D  el  ETftDgelisia 

p«r  la  madre  del  BapliHla 

uonciado  la  venida, 

de  nuestro  gozo  SeSon 

que  trayas 

vaso  de  nuestro  mexias 

^zate  pulchra  y  decora,  &c> 
In  this  way  the  Gotate  is  repeated  Ihrongh  a  aeries  of  stanzas. 
*  Dieze,  id  his  remarks  od  Velasqaez,  erroneously  refeta  to 
the  publication  of  Gregorio  Mayans,  for  the  proverbs  iu  reree; 
but  only  the  original  proverbs,  without  versification,  (refranes  que 
dicen  las  viejas  tru  el  huego)  as  collected  by  the  Marquis,  are 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  tiial  work,  p.  179.  The  greater 
part  deserve  to  be  better  known,  but  many  of  Ihem  are  unintelligible 
to  foreigners. 

f  See  the  note,  page  24. 
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is  instructive  in  various  respects.  It  affords  the  Aear  ^ 
of  accurately  observing  the  infancy  of  Spanish  crHy^  / 
in  that  age,  fen*  the  Marquis  has  added  to  the  letter 
a  collection  of  his  ingenious  maxims,  (dedres^)  and 
of  his  poems  for  Don  Pedro,  a  Portuguese  prince; 
and  from  the  embarrassment  evinced  by  the  Marquis 
when  he  attempts  to  give  the  prince  an  account  of 
the  rise  of  Castilian  poetry,  it  is  obvious,,  that  with 
respect  to  the  real  origin  of  that  poetry,  less  wis 
understood  at  that  time  than  is  known  at  the  present 
day.  Poetry,  or  the  gay  science,  is,  according  to  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  *'  an  invention  of  useful  things, 
which  being  enveloped  in  a  beautiful  veil,  are  arranged, 
expojsed,  and  concealed  according  to  a  certain  calcu- 
lation, measurement,  and  weight/'*  Thus,  allegory 
appeared  to  him  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  poetry. 
He  could  scarcely  have  imbibed  this  opinion  from 
Dante.  In  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  France,  it 
seems  to  have  issued  forth  from  the  monkish  cells, 
when  endeavours  were  made  to  unite  poetry  with  phi- 
losophy, and  to  make  the  poetic  art  the  symbol  of 
knowledge,  in  order  to  ensure  to  it  estimation  among 
the  learned.  The  allegorical  spirit  which  pervades  the 
half  gothic  poetry  of  that  period,  is  therefore  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  characteristic  origin  of 
modem   poetry!      The   Marquis  of   SantiUana   would 

*  £  que  cosa  es  la  poesia,  que  en  nuestra  vulgar  (there  is 
someUiiDg  equivocal  here,  for  this  term  was  not  veniacular  in  the 
Castilian  language)  llamamos  gaya  sciencia,  sino  un  fingimiento  de 
cosas  utiles,  ^  veladas  con  may  fermosa  cohertura,  compuestas,  dis- 
tinguidas,  escondidas,  por  certo  cuento,  peso,  ^  medida. 
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i^re  66me  to  a'  totally  different  conclusioii,  had  he 
te|^li  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  genuine  sational 
poetry  of  his  country.  But  he  imagined  he  was 
la3dng  down  a  principle  which  would  ennoble  it,  when, 
according  to  his  theory,  he  held  allegory  to  be  indis- 
pensable. Without  scruple,  therefore,  he  confounded  the 
/  CastiUan  and  Ldmosin  poetry  together  in  one  mass. 
Respecting  the  origin  of  the  former,  he  entered  into 
no  investigation.  He  commences  the  history  of  poetry 
with  Moses,  Joshua,  David^  Solomon,  and  Job,*  gives 
a  c(^ious  account  of  the  changes  which  the  art  of  th^ 
Troubadours  had  undeigone  in  the  Airagonian  pro- 
vinces, and  adds  a  notice  of  some  of  the  earliest 
Galidan  and  Portuguese  poets:  among  the  Castilian 
poets,  he  mentions  king  Alphonso  and  some  others, 
without  saying  a  syllable  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient 
romances.  ' 

JUAN   D£   MENA. 

Juan  de  Mena,  who  is  by  some  writers,  styled 
the  Spanish  Ennius,  ranks,  as  a  poet,  in  a  somewhat 
higher  scale  than  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  Aodgh 
he  was  less  fiivoured  by  fortune,  and  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  so  many  various  merits  as  the  latter. 
He  was  bom  in  Cordova,  about  the  year  141S.  In 
this  southern   district  of  Spain,  which  but  a  short 

*  He  appeals  to  St.  Isidore,  whom  he  citea  as  a  guarantee  for 
this  origin  of  poetry :— Isidro  Cartagia^s,  aanto  ArzobiapO  His^ 
palense,  assi  lo  proebra  y  testifies,  e  qniere,  qae  el  primcro  qiie  fizo 
rythmoa  y  canto  en  metro  hay  sido  Moyien,  y  despoea  Joahve, 
Dayid,  Salomon,  y  Job* 
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tipie  before  had  been  recc^ered  fioan  the  Afoocsi  the 
CastUian  geniw  was  doubtless  very  tafidlf  naturalized. 
Juan  de  'Meila>  though  not  dmceaded  frqm  aianuly  of 
rank»*  was  not  of  mean  origin,  and  at  tike  t»i\^  age 
of  three-andrtwentjr  he    waa   invested  >with   ^  xmL 
appointment  in  his  native  city.    His  jown  incUnatioD, 
however,  prompted  him  to  devote  himadf  to   phi- 
losopt^,   and    particularly  to   Ae   itmif  of  ancient 
lito^ure  and  history.    From  Cordova  he  went  to  the 
Vmyemtj  of  Salamanca.    Bnt  in  wder  move  nearly 
to  approach  the  source  of  anciettt  literature*  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  zealoudy  prosecuted 
his  studies.    Emiobed  with  knowleclge,  he  returned 
to  his  native  countiy,  and  immediately  attracted  lite 
notice  of  the  Marquis  of  SantiUana,*  and  shortly  after 
of  king  John.'    Both  received  him  into  their  literary 
circles  with  distinguished  approbation.      The  Marquis 
of  SantiJlana  attached  himself  with  more  friendship  to 
Juan  de  Mena  than  to  any  other  poet  who  eigoyed  the 
fiEivour  of  the  king,  although  their  political  opinions  did 
not  always  coincide.     The  king  nominated  him  one  of 
the  historiographers,  who,  according  to  the  arrangement 
which  had  subsisted  since  the  time  of  Alphonso  X.  were 
appointed  to  continue  the  national  chronicles.    Juan  de 
Mena  lived  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  John  II. 
and  was  a  constant  adherent  <^  the  king.     He  died 
in  1456,  at  Guadalaxara,  in  "New  Castile,  being  then 
about  forty-five  years  of  age.     The  Marquis  of  San- 
tiUana  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

*  Hmusta  cmditumiSf  says  Nicolas  AatoDio,  tpeaking  of  his 
family. 
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From  the  history  of  Juan  de  Mena's  life,  it  might 
be  expected  that  ~  his  endeavom^  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  Castilian  poetry  would  be  made 
under  the  wfluence  of  It^ian  taste,  more  or  less  of 
which  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  adopted,  and  on 
liis  return  introduced  into  his  native  country.  But  no 
Italian  poet,  save  Dante,  appears  to  have  produced 
any  mnarkable  impression  on  him.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  there  was,  at  that 
period,  no  Italian  poet  of  classic  consideration;  and  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  Italian  poetry  sud- 
denly dedined.  Sonnets  were  still  in  favour  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy,  but  Juan  de  Mena  continued  faith- 
fid  to  the  old  forms  of  the  Castilian  poetry,  perhaps 
from  a  feeling  of  national  pride.  He  certainly  did  not 
imitate  the  sonnet;  and  even  from  Dante  himself,  he 
copied  neither  metrical  form  nor  style.  In  allegory 
alone  he  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  Italian  poet 
His  most  celebrated  poem  is,  the  L^yrinth,  (el  LiAy- 
riiUho)  or, -the  Three  Hundred  Stanzas  flag  treeienUu,) 
an  allegorical  historical  didactic  work,  in  old  dactylic 
verse  (versos  de  arte  mayor.*}  Had  the  Ldbyrinth 
proved  what,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  author,  it 

"  Only  Ibn  supplement  to  this  poem  is  contained  in  the  Com. 
ciottero  general.  The  poem  itaetf  was  probably  too  long  to  be 
included  in  that  collection.  However,  in  the  editions  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Mena  (for  instance,  that  which  1  have  now  before 
me,  inlitled — Todas  las  obras  del  famoiutimo  poeta  Juan  de 
Mena,  ifc.  Anveres,  1&S2,  8")  which  Dieze  notices,  it  fills  the 
greater  portion  of  the  volume,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  capious 
commentary  by  Fernan  Nunez. 
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was  intended  to  be,  it  would  have  been  proper,  merely 
on  account  of  that  single  work,  to  commence  a  new 
epoch  of  Spanish  poetry  with  the  reign  of  John  II. 
But  with  all  its  merits,  which  have  been  highly  extolled 
by  some  authors,  and  which  are  certainly  by  no  means 
trivial,  it  can  only  be  r^arded  as  a  mere  specimen  of 
gothic  art.*  It  belongs  to  the  period  which  gave  it- 
birth,  and  bears  no  traces  of  the  superiority  of  a  genius 
which  might  have  ruled  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Juan 
de  Mena  formed  the  grand  design  of  executing  in  this 
work  an  allegorical  picture,  of  the  whole  course  of 
human  life.  His  intention  was,  to  embrace  every  age, 
to  immortalize  great  virtues,  to  stigmatize  with  oppro- 
brium great  vices,  and  to  repiiesent  in  striking. colours 
the  irresistible  power  of  destiny .f  But  the  poetical 
invention  of  Juan  de  Mena  was  subordinate  to  his 
false  learning.  The  three  hundred  stanzas,  of  which 
the  poem  consists,  are  divided  into  seven  orders, 
(ordenes)y  in  imitation  of  the  seven  planets,  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  according  to  Juan  de  Mena's  doctrine, 
is  wisely  prescribed  by  Providence.     To  represent  this 

*  The  emphatic  praise  bestowed  on  this  poem  in  Dieze's 
observations  on  Velasquez,  (page  168),  according  to  which  Juan 
de  Mena  *<  maintains  to  his  advantage  a  comparison  with  all  the 
poets  of  all  ages,"  is  sufficient  to  prove  Dieze's  deficiency  in  sound 
criticism. 

t  The  second  stanza  contains  the  theme,  but  it  is  very  imper- 
fectly expressed: — 

Tus  casos  fallaces,  Fortuna,  cantamos 
Estados  de  gentes  que  giras  y  trocas, 
Tus  muchas  mudanzas,  tus  iirmezas  pocas, 
Y  las  que  en  tu  rueda  quexosos  hallamos. 
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influence  figuratively,  Mena  resorted  to  a  most  insiind 
and  grotesque  invention.  After  invoking  Ap(dlo  and 
Calliope,  and  earnestly  apostrophising  Fortune,*  he 
iMCs  himself  in  imitation  of  Dante  in  an  all^orical 
Tbiid,  vthere  a  female  of  astonishii^  beauty  aj^>eani  to 
him,  and  becomes  his  guide.  This  female  is  Proriii 
dence;f  she  conducte  him  to  three  Wheels,  trt^  of 
which  ore  motionless,  while  the  third  is  in  a  s(at«  of 
continual  movement  Tliese  wheels,  it  wiH  rcadOy  be 
conjectured,  represent  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
ftiture.  Human  beings  drop  down  through  this  mJB 
of  time.  The  centre  wheel  tarns  them  round.  Each 
has  his  name  and  destiny  inscribed  on  his  fotehead. 
While  the  wheel  of  the  present  is  rerdving  with  all 
the  existing  human  race,  it  b  controlled  astrolf^caBj 
in  its  motion  by  the  seven  orders  or  drcles  of  the  seven 
planets  under  the  inftoence  of  which  men  are  bom. 
Whether  or  not  these  circles  are  perceptible  on  the  wherf 
itself,  is  not  clearly  stated.  To  this  description  succeeds, 

*  Mena,  politely  euoagL,  solicit*  permissim  of  Fortune  to  read 
Iif  r  a  lesson: 

Dame  licencta,  miidable  Fortuns, 
I'otqtie  yo  blume  de  ti  lo  qae  dtya. 
Then,  in  well  tnroed  anlitb««e>,  he  allows  her  a.  sort  of  raga- 
hnxty  which  contradicts  itself:— 

Que  tu  firmeza  es,  do  ser  constanle, 
Tu  iRmperaroento  es  destemplanza, 
I'u  mas  cierto  orden  es  desordenanu.  Ice. 
f  Providence  appears  as  a  most  beautiful  yomig  woman:— 
Una  donzella  tan  mucbo  bermora. 
Que  ante  sn  gmto  es  loco  qoien  osa 
Diras  beldades  loar  de  mayores. 
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in  the  order  of  the  seven  planets,  a  long  gallerj'  of  mytho- 
logical and  historical  pictures,  whicli  presents  abundant 
fruits  of  the  poet's  extensive  reading.  This  grotescjue 
composition  is  interspersed  with  individual  passages  of 
gi-eat  interest  and  beauty,  though  none  of  the  traits 
call  to  mind  similar  traits  in  Dante.  The  most  glowing 
passages  of  the  lyric,  didactic,  and  narrative  class,  are 
those  in  which  Juan  de  Mena  gives  utterance  to  the 
language  of  Spanish  patriotism.*  He  is  particularly 
successful  in  the  description  of  the  death  of  the  Count  de 
Niebla.  a  Spanish  naval  hero,  who  attempted  to  recover 
.  Gibraltar  from  the  Moors;  but  through  ignorance  of  the 
return  of  the  tide,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  waves,  because 
he  preferred  perishing  with  his  men,  to  saving  himself 
sin^y.-j-     But  particular  attention  is  bestowed  on  Don 

*  In  the  fourth  stanza  a  patriotic  flight  seems  to  promi!<e  the 
recurrence  of  similar  passages  : 

Conio  que  creo,  que  fossea  menores. 
Que  loa  AfricBDOS,  los  hechos  del  Cid? 
Ni  que  feroces  menos  en  la  lid 
Eotrassen  lot  Dueatros  que  los  Agenores  }  Sec. 
On  another  occasion  the  author  addresses  an  inrocation  to  his 
nstJre  city  Cordova : 

0  floT  de  saber  y  cabelleria, 
Cordov.t  madre,  tu  liijo  perdona. 
Si  en  los  cantares,  que  agora  pregona. 
No  dimlgar£  tu  aabiduria,  &c. 
f  From  (he  following  stanzas  the  d^ree  of  talent  possesaed  by 
Joan  de  Heua  for  the  poetical  description  of  natnral  objects,  with- 
out all^ory,.  way  be  fairly  estimated. 

Bien  coma  medico  miKbo  fwnoao 
Que  trae  el  estilo  por  maoo  seguido 
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Alvaro  de  Luna,*  the  favourite  of  the  king,  who  is 
introduced  in  this  poem  with  great  pomp,  under  Uie 

En  cnerpo  de  golpes  divenoB  herido 
Lnego  socorre  alo  maa  peli^oso, 
Assi  aquel  pneblo  maldito  sanoao 
SiDticndu  DiBa  dwo  de  parte  del  Coode 
Con  todas  saa  fuer^  janlando  respoode 
Aili  do  el  peligTo  mas  era  daSoeo, 

AUi  disparavan  bombardai  y  tnienoa 

Y  los  trabucos  liravan  ya  tuego 
Piedras  y  dardoi  y  faachas  de  fue^ 
CoQ  que  loG  nuestroB  hazian  aer  meaoB. 
AlguDos  de  Moros  tetiidoa  por  buenoe 
LaD^aD  temblaado  las  sua  azagayas, 
Passao  las  tiades  palenqoea  y  rayas, 
DoblaD  BUI  fuer;as  coo  miedos  agenoa, 

Mientra  moriao  y  mientra  mataran 
De  parte  del  agua  ya  crecen  las  ondas 

Y  cobran  las  mares  sobervias  y  hondas 
Los  cainpoa  que  ante  las  muros  eGtavan, 
TaDto  que  los  que  de  alti  peleavan 

A  loB  navios  si  se  retrayan, 

Las  aguas  crescidas  lea  ya  defendian 

Tornar  a  laa  fustas  que  deotro  dexavan. 
*  When  the  poet,  in  hie  ideal  world,  sees  Don  AUaro,  by  a  sin-  - 
gular  fancy  he  pretends  not  to  know  him,  in  order  that  he  may 
question  his  guide  (ProvideDce)  respecting  him,  in  imitation  of  a 
similar  passage  in  Homer: — 

To,  Provideocia,  declara  de  nuevo, 

Quien  es  aquel  Caballero,  que  veo, 

Que  mucho  en  el  cuerpo  parece  a  Tydeo, 

E  en  consejo  a  Nestor  el  longero. 
Among  other  things  Providence  replies  :— 

Este  cavatga  sobre  la  Fortnna 

Y  doma  su  rucllo  coa  asperas  riendas, 
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coQsteDation  of  Saturn.     When  Juan  de  Mena  wrote 
this  poem,  and  thus  proclaimed  the  glory  of  de  Luna, 
the  latter  had  not  yet  fallen,  and  the  enei^  of  his 
character  seemed  to  promise,  as  the  poet  prophesied, 
that  he  would  ultimately  triumph  over  all  the  Castilian 
nobles  who  )iad  excited  the  hostility  of  the  country 
against  him.      King  John,   as  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, is  in  Juan  de  Mena's  Labyrinth  complimented 
on  every  suitable  occasion.     A  genealogy  of  the  kings 
of  Spain  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  poem;  and  thus 
-were  the  Spaniards  made  to  feel  a  kind  of  national 
interest  for  the  whole  work,  which  in  some  measure 
subsists,  at  least  among  their  writers  at  the  present  day. 
Even  in  Juan  de  Mena's  time,  the  learned  solecisms 
with    which    he-  endeavoured    to   elevate   his  poetic 
language  were  uncommon;*  but  other  essential  faults, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Aristotelian  definitions  in  verse, 
were   then  esteemed  great  beauties ;    and  the  gothic 
and  fantastic  hyperboles  in  praise  of  king  John,  with 
which  the  poem  opens,  as  if  intended  to  appal  the 
reader  at  the  outset,  were  not  at  that  period  considered 
unpoetic.f 

Y  aanque  del  tenga  tan  muchas  deprendas, 
Ella  no  le  osa  tocar  de  ninguna. 
Miralo,  miralo  en  platica  alguna, 
Con  ojos  hamildes,  no  tanto  feroces  !• 
Como,  indiscreto,  y  tu  no  conoces 
Al  Condestable  Alvaro  deLuna? 
♦  For  instance,  the  word  longevo  in  the  verses  quoted  above. 

t  The  opening  stanzas  may  be  regarded  as  a  poetic  preface 
or  dedication;  but  they  gain  nothing  by  that. 
VOL.   I.  H 
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But  king  John  was  not  satisfied  with  tlie  torrent 
of  praise  which  was  poured  upon  him  by  Meoa's  La- 
byrinth. The  king,  with  critical  gravity,  signified  his 
wish  that  the  poet  should  add  sixty-five  stanzas  to  the 
three  hundred  which  he  had  already  written,  so  that 
by  jnaking  the  number  of  stanzas  correspond  with  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year,  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
position might  be  heightened.  The  dxty-five  new 
stanzas  were  also  to  have  a  politick  tendency,  with  the 
view  of  recalling  the  rebellious  nobles  to  their  alle- 
giance.  Juan  de  Meoa  proceeded  to  the  prescribed 
task;  but  he  could  produce  no  more  than  tweniy-^fiiur 
additional  stanzas  {copku  anaditku.)  They  are  con- 
tained in  the  CancUmen  general 

Another  work  of  Juan  de  Mena,  veiy  cddnated  at 
the  period  when  the  poet  flounced*  is  his  Ode  for  the 
Poetical  Coronation  of  the  Marquu  of  Santillana.* 
T^at  Mecaenas  sometimes  vied  with  tdm  in  the  com- 
position of  ingenious  questions,  or  enigmas  and  their 

Al  mujf  pripotente  Don  Jmn  d  Segmida, 
Aquel,  con  quien  Jupiter  tnvo  tal  zelo. 
Que  lanta  de  parte  le  kaie  del  mundo. 
Quanta  a  si  mi$me  se  haze  en  el  cielo; 
Al  gran  tl'EspaSa,  al  Cesar  novels, 
Al  que  cs  con  fortntia  bien  afbrtnnado 
Aquel,  con  quieo  cabe  rirtiid  y  reynado, 
A  el  lot  radillaa  hincadas  por  tueto. 
■  This  poem  is  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  Canctonero  general,  but 
it  is  included  in  the  Obras,  mentioned  in  the  note,  pagfe  02.     Jnon 
de  Hena  gave  it   the  absurd    title   of   CalaMteleas,   compounded 
from  the  latin  ca/amifof  and  the  Greek  Atot.    It  was  afterwards 
failed,  simply,  La  Coronaeioa, 
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answers,  whidi  were  versified  by  both  in  dactylic 
stanzas.*  His  other  poems  are,  for  the  most  part,  love 
aangs,  in  the  style  of  the  age,  and  according  to  the 
perverted  taste  of  the  poet,  loaded  with  m3rthological 
learning.  In  the  comrse  of  this  work  further  notice 
-win  be  taken  of  these  songs,  together  with  other  ama- 
tory poems  of  the  same  period.  During  the  last 
year  of  ins  life,  Juan  de  Mena  was  ei^aged  in  a  moral 
allegorical  poem,  which,  however,  he  did  not  complete. 
It  was  entitled  a  Treatise  on  Vices  and  Virtues,  (TVae-- 
tado  de  VkioM  y  Vtrtndes.)  The  author  intended  in 
Bik  epic  poem  to  represent  the  "  more  than  civil  war,*' 
which  the  will,  instigated  by  the   passions,  mahrtains 

*  Most  of  these  questions  were  not  very  difllicult  to  answer ; 
for  instance,  the  foHowing,  which  is  preceded  b]f  three  introdnctory 
stanzas  in  a  very  courtly  style: — 

Mostradme  qual  es  aquel  animal, 

que  luego  se  muevo  en  los  quatro  pies, 

despues  de  sostiene  en  solos  los  tres, 

despues  en  los  dos  va  muy  mas  ygual. 

Sin  ser  del  especie  quadrupedal 

el  curso  que  hizo  despues  reytera 

assi  que  en  los  quatro  d'aquesta  manera 

fenece  el  que  nace  de  su  natural. 

Del  hombre  se  halla  ser  gran  enemigu, 

porque  lo  hiere  do  nunca  sospecha, 

y  donde  mas  plaze  menos  aprovecha 

tanta  pon9ona  derrama  consigo. 

Dad  vos  Senor  pues  un  tal  castigo, 

o  de  Tirtudes  tal  arma  que  vista, 

porque  alomenos  punando  resista 

contra  quien  tiene  tal  guerra  comigo. 

H   2 
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with   reason.*     The   will  and   reason  are  in   the  end 
personified. 

To  collect  biographical  notices  of  the  other  poets 
and  writers  of  verse  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
king  John  II.  and  whose  works  are  partly  contained 
in  the  Cancianero  general,  or  to  give  an  extensive 
account  of  their  productions,  is  a  task  which  must  be 
resigned  to  the  author  who  has  made  this  department 
of  Spanish  literature  his  particular  study.  As  to  poetic 
value,  the  writings  of  all  those  authors  are  in  the  main 
the  same;  and  it  may  therefore  be  presiuned  that  it 
will  prove  more  instructive  to  consider  works  so  nearly 
related  to  each  other,  under  the  comprehensive  view 
of  general  criticism.  A  few  notices,  however,  of  men 
worthy  of  more  particular  remembrance,  may  precede 
the  critical  comparison  of  their  works.f 

PEREZ  DE  GUZMAN,  RODRIGUEZ  DEL  FADRON,  AND 
OTHER  SPANISH  LYRIC  POETS  OF  THE  AGE 
OF   JOHN   II. 

Feman  Perez  de  Guzman  was  held  in  no  trifling 
consideration  at  the  court  of  John  II.  His  fSunily, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Castile, 

^  The  poem  commences  thus  :— 

Canta  tu,  Christiana  musa. 

La  mas  gue  civil  batalla^ 

Que  entre  voluntad  se  halla 

Y  Razon,  que  nos  accusa. 
t  Nicolas  Antonio,  whom  Diez  follows  in  his  remarks  on 
Velasquez,  is  the  authority  for  these  notices. 
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was  related  to  all  the  other  great  families  in  the  country. 
As  a  poet,  he  studied  to  combine  the  peculiar  tone  of 
moral  and  spiritual  poetry  with  that  of  the  old  ro- 
mances. His  Representation  of  the  Four  Cardinal 
Virtues,  dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Santillana,  which 
consists  of  sixty-four  strophes  or  couplets,  is  versified 
in  redondillas,  as  are  also  his  Ave  Marian  his  Pater- 
nosier y  and  his  other  spiritual  songs. 

Rodriguez  del  Padron  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
held  in  some  esteem  at  the  court  of  John  II.  His 
family  name  is  not  known,  and  as  little  are  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death,  but  he  is  named  alter  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  the  little  town  El  Padron  in  Galicia. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  his  poetry  he  dropped  his 
Galician  idiom  and  adopted  the  Castilian.  Besides 
the  reputation  he  obtained  by  his  poetic  productions, 
which  are  chiefly  love  songs,  he  is  celebrated  for  his 
friendship  with  the  Galician  poet  Macias,  who  will  be 
further  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Portuguese  poetry. 
The  tragical  death  of  Macias,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  romantic  susceptibility,  made  such  an  impression  on 
Rodriguez  del  Padron,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
dominican  cloister,  which  he  had  erected  at  his  own 
expense.  He  became  a  monk,  and  terminated  his  life 
in  that  convent. 

Alonzo  de  Santa  Maria,  called  also  Alonzo  de  Car- 
tagena, wrote  love  songs,  probably  in  his  youth,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  spiritual  affairs.  He  died 
Archbishop  of  Burgos,  in  the  year  1456. 

Several  other  poets  whose  works  fill  the  Cancianero 
general,  also  lived  in  the  reign,  or  rather  under  the 
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antidpaied  dominaticHi  of  queen  IsabcDa,  who,  in  the 
year  1465^  vouchsafed  to  her  ahnost  dethroned  brother^ 
Henry  IV.  the  little  authority,  which,  as  a  nominal 
king  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1474.  At  this 
troubled  period  Garci  Sanchez  de  Badajoz  sang  his 
passionate  and  ^Uming  songs  of  lore;  and  at  the  same 
time  flourished  the  two  Manriques,  Gomes  Manrique 
and  Jorge  Manrique;  the  latter  was  nephew  to  the 
former.  Both  owed  the  consideration  they  enjoyed  no 
less  to  their  poetical  works  than  to  their  high  and  pure 
Castilian  descent  The  Bachellor  de  la  Torre,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known  than  what  his  own  songs 
express,  lived  at  the  same  period. 


OF     THE     CANCIONEKO     GENE&AL,  AND     THE    DIF- 
FERENT  KINDS   OF   ANCIENT   SPANISH   SONGS. 


Between  the  works  of  the  above  poets,  all  €f 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Cancianero  general,  and  the 
Qthar  poems  contained  in  the  same  cdlection,  whether 
their  authors  lived  in  the  first  or  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  is  a  very  striking  resemMance. 
This  cdkction,  so  remarkable  in  its  kind,  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  single  work,  which,  together  with  a 
{Hirtion  of  the  General  Romance  Book  (Romaneero 
^gtmend)^  embraces  nearly  all  the  Castilian  poetry  of  the 
fiftet'nth  centur>'.  No  other  remains  of  Spanish  poetry, 
belonging  to  the  same  age,  are  sufficiently  important  to 
U'  Imuight  into  com|>arison  with  this  national  treasure. 
If  uuiy  iK)t«  then*  bt'  im|Hx^ier  to  introduce  here,  a  few 
IvutiiniUrs  inspecting  the  history  of  the   Camdamero 
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generoL     Of  the  Bomancero  general  some  further  ac^ 
count  must  hereafter  be  given. 

The  bibliographic  notices  towards  the  history  of 
the  coDections  of  Spanish  poetry,  to  be  found  in  the 
iNTcrkg  of  various  authors,  readily  explain  why  many 
did  Spanish  poems  and  names  of  poets  have  been  either 
totally  lost,  or  are  still  only  preserved  in  manuscript  in  a 
way  which  renders  them  foreign  to  literature.  It  appears 
that  having  been  withheld  from  the  press,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  into  Spain,*  they  were  foi^tten  as 
soon  as  other  collections  were  made  known  by  means  of 
that  art  In  the  reign  of  John  II.  Alphonso  de  Baena^ 
who  himself  wrote  in  verse,  prepared  a  collection  of 
dd  lyric  pieces,  under  the  title  of  Candonero  de  Poetas 
Antiguos.  This  collection,  though  still  preserved  in 
the  Kbrary  of  the  Escurial,  was  never  printed  ;f  but 
a  Ust  of  the  poets  whose  works  are  contained  in  it, 
has  appeared,  and  includes  names  which  do  not 
occur  elsewhere.  Alvarez  de  Villapandino  is  men- 
tioned as  a  particularly  excellent  "  master  and  patron 
of  the  said  art,**  namely,  poetry.  Sanchez  Salavera, 
Ruy  Paez  de  Ribera,  and   others,  of  whom  besides 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spanish  books 
were  printed  in  Seville  by  German  printers.  At  the  end  of  an 
edition,  probably  the  first,  of  the  proverbs  collected  by  the  Marquis 
of  Santillana,  (see  page  88,)  are  the  following  words,  which  Mayans 
y  Siscar  has  reprinted:— A  qui  se  acaben  los  refranes — ^imprimidos 
en  la  may  noble  y  leal  civdad  de  Sevilla  por  Jacobo  Coraberger, 
Aleman,  ano  1508. 

t  On  this  subject  Nicolas  Antonio's  Bib.  Hisp.  vet.  lib.  x. 
cap.  0.  may  be  compared  with  Velasquez  and  Dieze,  page  165. 
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their  names,  nothing  else  is  known,  are  also  cited.  It 
is  not  very  probable  that  Alphonso  de  Baena's  collec- 
tion was  the  origin  of  that  which  subsequently  appeared 
under  the  title  of  the  Cancionero  general.  Of  this 
celebrated  collection  it  is  merely  known  that  it  was 
originally  produced  by  Fernando  del  Castillo,  at  the 
commencement  of  the.  sixteenth  century,  and  within  a 
short  period  frequently  augmented  and  reprint^.  Fer- 
nando del  Castillo  b^an  his  collection  with  the  poets 
of  the  age  of  John  11.  He  did  not,  however,  take  the 
trouble  to  carry  on  the  series  in  chronological  order 
through  the  fifteenth  century.  He  places  the  spiritual 
poems  before  the  rest.  He  then  gives  the  works  of 
several  poets  of  the  reign  of  John  II.  mingled  with 
others  of  more  recent  date,  but  so  arranged,  that  the 
productions  of  each  author  seem  to  be  kept  distinct. 
After,  however,  the  works  are  thus  apparently  given, 
other  poems  follow  under  particular  heads,  partly  by 
the  same  and  partly  by  different  authors,  whose  names 
are  sometimes  mentioned  and  sometimes  not:  there  are 
also  a  few  Italian  sonnets,  and  some  coplas  in  the 
Valencian  language.  In  proportion  as  the  collection 
extended,  the  additions  were  always  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  In  the  oldest  editions  the  number  of 
poets  mentioned  amoimts  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six.* 

*  To  this  number  they  amount  in  the  old  folio  edition, 
printed  with  gothic  characters,  which  forms  one  of  the  literary 
curiosities  of  the  library  of  Gottingen.  Dieze,  in  his  observations 
on  Velasquez,  page  177,  g^ves  a  particular  account  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  the  succeeding  editions  of  the  Cancionero  general. 
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A  nation  whidi  can  enumerate  one  hundred  and 
ihirty-fiix  song  writers  in  a  sin^  century,  and  which 
also  possesses  a  great  number  of  songs  by  unknown 
authors,  produced  within  the  same  period,  may  well 
boast  of  its  lyric  genius;  and  the  literary  historian, 
before  he  proceeds  to  a  doser  review  of  this  cdlection, 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  it  a  full  and  true 
rqiresentation  of  the  national  character.  Thus  the  old 
Spanish  Cancianero  is  even  more  interesting  to  the 
philosophic  observer  of  human  nature  than  to  the 
critic 

The  Spiritual  Songs,  (ObrOs  de  Devodani)  at  the 
head  of  the  collection,  probaUy  will  not  fulfil  the  expec^r 
tations  which  may  be  formed  respecting  them.  It  is 
natural  to  presume  that  in  a  nation  so  poetically  in- 
clined, and  in  an  age  when,  for  the  most  part,  nature 
was  followed  without  reference  to  the  rules  of  art,  the 
poets  could  not  fail  to  view  Christianity  on  its  poetic 
side.  But  the  scholastic  forms  of  the  existing  theol(^ 
crushed  the  genius  of  poetry;  and  the  unpoetic  side  of 
Christianity,  because  it  was  the  most  learned,  was  alone 
deemed  worthy  the  strains  of  the  Spanish  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  likewise  seld(»n  ventured  to 
give  scope  to  the  fancy  in  devotional  varses,  because  the 
nation  was  accustomed  to  the  most  implicit  faith  in 
every  dogma  of  the  church,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
sacredness  of  literal  interpretation  was  identified  with 
orthodoxy,  long  before  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition  and 
its  burning  piles  were  known.  This  rigid  orthodoxy  of 
the  Spanish  christians  was  a  consequence  of  their  war 
of  five  hundred  years  duration  with  the*  Moors.  Through- 
out  that  bng  period  the  Spanish  knight  invariably  fought 
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for  religion  and  bis  country ;  and  from  the  constaot  hosti- 
lity that  prevailed  between  theGuistian  and  Mahometan 
faiths,  the  Spanish  christians  were  wont  to  make  a  parade 
of  their  is^ed,  as  the  christians  of  the  east  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  at  the  present  day.  Hence  the  strictest  for- 
mality was  observed  in  all  matters  connected  with  re- 
ligion; and  great  as  was  the  enthusiaam  of  die  Spa- 
niards in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  produced  few,  if  any, 
lyric  compositions,  containing  more  poetry  than  a  com- 
mon hymn.  Whether  reference  be  made  to  theTwenty 
Perfections  of  the  Holy  Vii^n,*f' OAr«  en  loor  de  vemte 
exeeUendat  detmettra  Senora),  by  Juan  Tulante,  who  is 
the  author  of  most  of  the  spiritual  so^fs  in  the  CancioHero 
gejieral;  to  the  {day  on  the  five  letters  of  the  name  Ma- 
ria,-\  hf  the  Visconde  de  Altamira;  w  to  Feman  Perez 
de  Gruzman's  versions  of  the  Ave  Maria  and  Pater- 
nMter,l  which  could  not  have  been  more  dtyly  and  for- 
mally written  in  prose;  we  find  in  all  the  same  monotony 
without  any  poetic  adaptation  of  the  materials. 

*  With  Ibis  spiritual  compoeitioot  tfae  Caacionero  gOKr^l 
commeoces.    The  reader  will  have  enough  in  tfae  first  staosa;— 

Enantes,  qne  culpa  fuesso  cansada, 
Td,  Virgen  benigria,  ya  yves  delante, 
Tao  lexos  del  crimeo  j  del  semejante. 
Que  sola  quedaste  daqnel  libertada,  tec 
t  This  silly  conceit,  vbich  consists  oaly  of  eight  lints,  com- 
luvnccs  thus  :— 

La  H  madre  te  mnestra, 
La  A  te  manda  adorar,  &c. 

*  The  Ave  begins  tbas  :— 

Ave,  preciosa  Haria, 
Que  se  deve  interprelar 
TrasmoDtana  de  la  mar, 
Que  loe  mareantes  guia. 
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The  nKMsl  poems  of  this  coQatioa  do  not  weigh 
heavier  in  the  scale  of  poetic  merit.  The  art  whidi  the 
andents  possessed  of  introdadi^  moral  ideas  into  the 
region  of  poetry,  was  not  attainable  by  the  pupib  of 
the  monastic  schools.  They  allegoriaed  either  virtues 
at  vices  acooidii^  to  the  catalogue  and  definitians  of 
the  scholastic  philosoidiy;  or  they  made  common  place 
observations  coi  human  lifi^  sometimes  with  dedamatoiy 
pomp,  sometimes  with  real  warmth  of  feeling,  and  ooca* 
sionally  in  agreeable  verse,  though  destitute  of  any 
poetic  spirit.  Gomez  Manrique  with  commendable 
frankness  addressed  a  didactic  poem  on  the  Duties  of 
Sovereigns  (B^miento  de  Prindpes)  in  redondillas,  to 
Queen  Isabella  and  her  husband  Ferdinand  of  Arragon; 
but  however  valuable  the  truths  which  he  wished  to 
impart  to  the  royal  pair,  he  could  only  express  them  in 
versified  prose.*  The  moral  coplas  of  his  nephew 
Jorge  Manrique  present  somewhat  stronger  claims  to 
poetic  merit;  they  were  subsequently  glossed  as  a 
National  Book  of  Devotion,  and  were  held  in  high 
estimation  up  to  a  recent  period.f     In  the  moral  as 

^  In  the  third  strophe  he  thus  addresses  king  Ferdinand: — 

Gran  senor,  los,  que  creyeron 

Estas  consejeros  tales, 

De  sus  culmines  reales 

En  lo  mas  houde  cayeron. 

Si  esto  contradiran 

Algunos  con  ambicion, 

Testigos  se  les  daran. 

Uno  sera  Roboan, 

Hijo  del  rey  Solomon. 
t  A  new  edition  of  Jorge  Manrique^s  Coplas,  with  glosses  or 
poetic  paraphrases  by  various  authors,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1779. 
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well  as  in  the  spiritual  songs  the  character  of  the  nation 
is  manifest.  With  equal  warmth  of  feeling,  with  the 
same  disposition  for  li^t  and  sportive  gaiety,  the 
Spaniards  were  invariably  distinguished  from  the  Ita- 
lians by  moral  gravity.  Hence,  they  have  in  all  times 
set  a  high  value  on  rules  of  conduct,  sentences,  and  use- 
ful proverbs,  and  have  never  regarded  the  principles 
of  genuine  rectitude  as  less  important  than  maxims  of 
worldly  wisdom. 

The  follovring  are  the  two  firet  strophes,  and  the  rhytiimic  Btniclare 
of  the  rest  is  not  less  beautifnl. 

Recoerde  el  alma  donnida, 

avive  el  seso  y  despierle 

contemplaDdo 

come  se  pasa  la  vida, 

come  se  viene  la  muerle 

tan  callando : 

quBD  presto  se  va  el  placer, 

como  despues  de  acordado 

da  dolor, 

coma  a  oaestro  parescer 

qgalqaiera  tiempo  pasado 

fue  mejor. 

Pues  que  vemos  io  presente 

quan  en  un  pooto  se  es  ido 

y  acabado, 

ei  juzgamos  sabiamente, 

daremos  Io  no  venido 

por  pasado 

No  se  eogaue  nadie,  do, 

pensaudo  que  ha  de  durar 

Io  que  espera, 

mas  que  duro  Io  que  vi<> 

pues  que  todo  hu  de  pasar 

por  tal  maoera. 
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But  lore  songs  form  by  fisur  the  principal  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  old  Spanish  Cancioneros.     To  read 
them  regularly  through,  would  require  a  strong  passion 
for  compositions  of  this  dass,  for  the  monotony  of  the 
authors  is  interminable.    To  extend  and  spin  out  a 
theme  as  long  as  pos^Ue,  though  only  to  seize  a  new 
modification  of  the  old  ideas  or  phrases,  was,  in  their 
opinion,  essential  to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  their 
poetic  effusions  of  the  heart.    That  loquacity  which  is 
an  hereditary  fault  of  the  Italian  Canzone,  must  also 
be  endured  in  perusing  the  amatory  flights  of  the  Spa- 
nish ledondillas,  while  in  them  the  Italian  correctness 
of  expression  would  be  looked  for  in  vain.    From  the 
desire  perhaps  of  relieving  their  monotony,  by  some 
sort  of  variety  the  authors  have  indulged  in  even  more 
witticisms  and  plays  of  words  than  the  Italians,  but 
they  also  sought  to  infuse  a  more  emphatic  spirit  into 
their  compositions  than  the  latter.*   The  Spanish  poems 
of  this  class,  exhibit,  in  general,  all  the  poverty  of  the 

*  For  iDStaDce,  the  followiDg  passage  from  a  song  by  Juan  de 
Mena:— 

Ya  dolor  del  dolorido. 

Que  con  olvido  cnydado, 

Pnes  que  antes  olvidado 

Me  veo,  qae/ailecido, 

Y&/aliece  mi  sentido  &c. 
Or:—  * 

Cuydar  me  hace  cuydado 

Lo  que  cuydar  no  devria, 

Y  cuydando  en  lo  passado 

Por  mi  no  passa  alegria. 
Such  plays  of  words  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
CoMcumero, 
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compositions  of  the  Troubadours,  but  Uend  with  the 
simplicity  of  these  bards,  tte  pomp  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tional style  in  its  utmost  vigour.  This  resemblance  to 
the  Troubadour  songs  was  not  however  produced  by 
imitation;  it  arose  out  of  the  sjnrit  of  romantic  love, 
which  at  that  period,  and  finr  several  preceding  cen- 
turies, gave  to  the  south  of  Europe  the  same  feelii^ 
and  taste.  Since  the  ^e  of  Petrarch,  this  spirit  faad 
appeared  in  classical  perfection  in  Italy.  But  the 
Spanish  amatcNry  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  not 
reached  an  equal  degree  of  cultivatioii;  and  the  whcriie 
turn  of  their  ideas  required  rather  a  pasmmate  than  a 
tender  expression.  T^e  ngfas  of  the  languifliiiBg  Ita- 
lians became  cries  in  %Mdn.  Glowing  passimi,  despair 
and  violent  ecstacy,  were  the  soul  c(  the  Spanish  love 
songs.  The  continually  recurring  jncture  of  the  contest 
between  reason  and  passion  is  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  these  songs.  The  Italian  poets  did  not  place  so 
much  importance  on  the  triumph  of  reason.  The 
rigidly  moral  Spaniard  was,  however,  anxious  to  be 
wise  even  in  the  midst  of  his  folly.  But  this  obtrusion 
of  wisdom  in  its  improper  place,  frequently  gives  an 
unpoetic  harshness  to  the  Ijrric  poetry  of  Spain,  in  spite 
of  all  the  softness  of  its  melody.  It  would  be  no  un- 
profitable or  useless  task  to  pursue  this  comparison  still 
further.  But  the  limited  extent  of  this  work  can 
afford  space  for  only  a  few  notices  and  examples. 

How  successful  the  Spanish  poets  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  in  gay  and  graceftil  love  songs,  when 
guided  only  by  their  own  feelings,  is  manifest  from 
some  of  the  compositions  of  Juan  de  Mena;  but  the 
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diarm  vanishes  the  instant  the  poet  beguuf  to  display 
his  skill  and  eradition.*  In  a  lore  song  by  Diega 
Lopez  de  Haxo,  reason  and  the  mind  enter  into  aprdix 
conversation  on  the  value  to  be  attached  to  affiBctions 
of  the  heart;  and  the  thinking  faculty  admits  reason  at 
the  expense  of  poetry.t    In  .the  other  songs  of  the 

*  The  commencement  of  one  of  his  songs,  the  two  first 
strophes  of  which  are  subjoined,  is  exceedingly  beautiful;  but  in 
the  sequel  the  lyric  spark  is  extingnished  by  pedantry. 

Muy  mas  data  que  la  Ima 

sola  una 

en  el  mundo  tos  nacistes, 

tan  gentil,  que  no  Tedstes 

ni  tuvistes 

eompetidora  ningnna, 

Desde  nifies  en  la  cnaa 

cobrastes  fama,  beldad, 

con  tanta  graciosidad, 

que  Tos  doto  la  fortnna. 
Que  asti  vos  organizo 

y  form6 

la  composicion  humana, 

que  Yos  soys  la  mas  lo^ana, 

soberana 

que  la  nature  cri6. 

Quien  sino  vos  mereci6 

de  virtudes  ser  monarcha  ? 

Quanto  bien  dixo  Petrarcba, 

por  vos  lo  profetizo. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  the  translation  of  many  of  the 
specimens  which  are  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  this  work  ;  and 
with  respect  to  these  lines  the  tender  breathing  of  the  poetry  would 
be  entirely  lost  in  a  literal  version. 

t  Reason,  like  a  talkative  person,  commences  the  dialogue,  and 
has  also  the  last  word;  she  thus  addresses  her  opponent: — 
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same  author,  in  which  the  mind  obeys  onty  the  heart, 
he  is  poetic  in  all  the  simplicity  of  passion,  though  in 
search  of  wit  he  sometimes  involves  himself  in  obscure 
subtilties.*    The  fire  of  passion  is  excellently  piunted, 

Pensamiento,  pues  moatnjs 

en  Toa  uiisma  claro  el  daSo, 

preguDt'os,  que  me  digays 

cam  i  DO  de  tanto  engano, 

do  veois  0  donde  vays 

a  tierra,  que  deacouoce 

muy  presto  la  gente  della 

donde  nace  ana  qnerella, 

y  quiea  bleu  no  1e  conoce 

TiTe  en  ella. 

Porque  en  ella  ay  nna  anerte, 

d'una  engannsa  esparaufa 

que  el  ptazer  nos  da  mverte, 

por  do  el  fin  de  su  holgura 

en  trabajo  ae  convierte. 

Do  sna  glorias  alcan^adas, 

puesto  ya  que  sean  seguras, 

o  con  quantas  amargnraa 

hallaras  que  son  mezcladas 

sua  dnlfuraB  1 
"  He  is  particularly  successful  in  expressing  witb  old  Spanish 
plainness  the  emolionfi  of  passion;  as  for  instance  in  the  following 
concluding  strophes  of  a  farewell  song. 

De  Toa  ine  parlo,  quesando, 

y  de  mi,  muy  descontento 

de  roi  irisle  pensamiento. 

Mi  Tivir  loTallorando 

Tuestro  mal  conocimiento. 

Assi  que  por  sola  tos 

yo  de  todos  to  enemigo, 

pues  nie  parto,  como  digOi 
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even  amidst  sports  of  wit,^  in  several  songs  by  Alonzo 
de  Cartagena,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Buigos;  and  it 
seems  to  rage  incessantly  in  the  love  songs  of  Ouivara, 

mal  con  vos  y  mal  con  Dios, 

y  mal  comigo. 

Aunqne  desto  en  la  verdad 

poca  cnlpa  tengo  yo, 

que  mi  f^  no  se  mudd, 

Yuesta  mala  volantad 

m*a  traido  en  lo  qu'  estd. 

Por  do  mis  cuytas  agora 

vuestras  seran  deade  aqui, 

paes  por  vos  a  vos  perdi, 

y  por  vos  a  Dios,  senora, 

y  mas  a  mi. 
*  What  a  picturesque  storm  of  passion  appears  nnder  the 
antiquated  garb  of  the  following  stanzas!  and  with  what  a  fantastic 
play  of  words  are  they  interspersed!    ^ 

La  fner^a  del  faego,  que  alumbra,  que  ciega 
mi  cuerpoy  mi  alma,  mi  muerte,  mi  vida, 
do  entrado  hiere,  do  toca,  do  llega, 
mata  y  no  muere  su  llama  encendida* 
Paes  que  hard,  triste,  que  todo  me  ofende? 
Lo  bueno  y  lo  malo  me  caosan  congoza, 
quemandome  el  fuego  que  mata,  qu*  enciende, 
su  fuer^a  que  fuer^a  que  ata,  que  prende, 
que  prende,  que  suelta,  que  tira,  que  afloxa. 

Aso  yre  triste,  que  alegre  me  halle 
pues  tantos  peligros  me  tienen  en  medio, 
que  llore,  que  ria,  que  grite,  que  calle, 
ni  tengo,  ni  quiero,  ni  espero  remedio  ? 
Ni  quiero  que  quiera,  ni  quiero  querer^ 
pues  tanto  me  quiere  tan  rayiosa  plaga, 
ni  ser  yo  vencido,  ni  quiero  veneer, 
ni  quiero  pesar,  ni  quiero  plazer, 
ni  se  que  me  diga^  ni  se  que  me  haga« 
VOL.  L  I 
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to  one  of  which  he  has  given  the  emphatic  title  of  El 
Inferno  de  Amoret;  or.  The  Hdil  of  Love.*  Sanchez 
de  Badajoz,  when,  like  a  deqwiring  lover,  be  wrc^  bis 
will  in  poetrj,  thought  he  might  avail  himself  of  some 
passages  &om  the  book  of  Job  to  express  his  suffering. 
He  divided  this  strange  kind  of  will  into  nine  lessons, 
(iecionesj.  The  ideas  are  very  extravEtgant,  but  the  exe- 
cution is  vigorous,  and  in  many  parts  not  unpoeticf    It 

*  The  foUonin^  are  the  first  and  secood  strophes  of  this  song. 
Love  is  here  a  hell,  in  whid;  die  thoughts  bam. 

Qne  ta  heldad  fiie  qnerer ! 
Has  a  ti  que  a  mi  me  qniero. 
Tu  beldad  foe  meDsagero 
de  morir  en  to  poder. 
To  Dvbloao  disfavor 
me  cerco  sin  fin  etemo 
d'nnoa  fo^os  qn'es  amor 
cojo  noinbre  es  el  iDfiemo. 

Qti'eii  BU  encendida  casa 
Be  ^iieman  mis  p^Dsamientos, 
aUi  montan  loa  tormentos 
mis  entr^aa  bazeo  brasa, 
Allisoapiro  loe  dias, 
que  morir  do  pnede  luego 
alii  laa  lagrimas  mtas 
fortalezen  mas  en  faego. 
f  This  cniiovs  compoeilion  begins  like  a  testameulary  ammge- 
meat,  and  then  itaatediately  takes  a  poetic  turn  :^ 

Phcs  AotoT  qniere  que  mueia, 
y  de  tan  peuada  muerte, 
entaledad, 

pnes  que  yo  en  tiempo  isu  fnerte, 
qniero  ordeur  mi  poitreta 
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might  be  presumed  that  profane  applications  of  the  doo 
trines  and  language  of  the  bible  would  have  given  offence 
to  the  Spanish  public,  or  at  least  alarmed  the  guardians 
of  catholic  orthodoxy.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Rod- 
riguez del  Padron  chose  the  Seven  Joys  of  Love  as  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  songs,  the  title  of  which  calls  to 
mind  the  Marquis  of  Santillana's  Joys  of  the  Hdy 
Viigin;  he  also  versified  Lovers  Ten  Conunandments, 
(Ijm  diea  Madamientos  de  Amor.) 

The  other  kinds  of  lyric  poems,  for  example,  the 
laudatory  poems,  which  are  dispersed  through  the  Gam- 
<mmero  general^  are  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar , 
features ;  but  the  poems  under  miscellaiieous  titles 
in  this  collection  deserve  particular  attention.  They 
exhibit  the  natural  style,  amalgamated  with  a  conven- 
tioDal,  and  thus  form  the  model  of  a  species  of  na- 
tional poetry,  which  has  descended  to  the  present  age. 

Pero  ya  que  tal  me  siento, 
que  no  lo  pod  re  hazer, 
la  que  causa  mi  tormento 
pues  que  tiene  mi  poder 
ordene  mi  testamento. 

Y  pues  mi  ventura  quiso 
mis  pensamientos  tornar 
ciegos,  yanos, 
no  quiero  otro  paraiso, 
51110  mt  alma  dexar 
en  8u$  manoi, 
Pero  que  Ueve  de  claro 
la  misma  forma  y  tenor, 
d*aquel  que  hizo  d'an^or 
don  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro, 
pues  que  yo  muero  amador. 

I  a 
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Certain  short  lyric  poems,  usually  called  songs,  (can- 
cUmes,)  in  the  more  strict  sense  of  the  term  are 
distinguished  by  a  peculiitr  character  and  a  decided 
metrical  form.  They  have  always  a  sententiouB  or  an 
e}Hgramatic  turn.  The  number  of  lines  is  generally 
twelve,  whidi  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
four  lines  comprehend  the  idea  on  which  the  scmg  is 
founded.  And  this  idea  is  devdoped  or  applied  in  the 
eight  fdUowing  lines.  Tha  GmcioiKro  genera/ contains 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  these  little  songs,  some  of 
which  are  the  best  poema  in  the  whde  book.  For  this 
advantage  they  are  probably'  indebted  to  their  con* 
ventional  fii^m,  whidi  confined  the  nunantic  verbositj 
within  narrow  bounds. '  These  little  songs  were  to  the 
Spaniards  of  the  fifteenth  century,  what  the  epigrani 
had  been  to  the  Oi^e^s,  and  what  the  madrigal  was 
to  the  Italians  and  French.  Like  the  latt»,  they 
are  generally  devoted  to  some  theme  of  gallantry;  and 
thou^  they  do  not  possess  so  high  a  polish,  yet  the 
interest  excited  by  the  truth^  with  which  they  paint  the 
character  of  the  age,  and  their  ingenious  simplicity, 
entitles  them  to  be  ranked  among  the  sweetest  blossoms 
of  the  andent  spirit  of  romance.* 

*  Tbe  following  ia  b;  a  poet  nuned  Tapia. 

Gran  coDgoxa  es  eaperar, 
qoando  tarda  el  e(peran9a, 
mas  qnien  tiene  confiaofa 
por  tardaT) 
DO  deve  dcMsperar. 

Am  qoe  rem,  penaamiento, 
que  paasaja  pena  espemndo, 
galardou  so  Ta  negtndo. 
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The  ViUancicos  bear  an  immediate  affinity  to  these 
Kttle  songs.  The  idea  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
ViUancico,  is  sometimes  contained  in  two».but  more 
commonly  in  three  lines.  The  developement,  or  appli- 
castian,  maj  be  completed  in  one  short  stanza,  but  often 
extends  to  several  similar  stanzas.  These  stanzas  always 
indade  seven  lines.  It  was,  perhaps,  by  way  of  irony 
that  the  mune  ViUancico  was  originally  applied  to 
ptodoctionB  of  this  kind;  for  the  spiritual  mottets, 
which  are  sung  during  high  mass  on  Christmas  eve,^ 
are  also  caDed  ViUandcos.  At  least  no  satisfactory 
etymology  has  yet  been  found  for  the  name.  The 
Omdomere  general  contains  fifty-four  \^011ancicos,.and 
among  them  are  some  which  possess  inimitable  grace 
and  delicacy.* 

bien  to  sieiito, 

mas  tened  yos  snfrimiento. 

y  qot^a  podreys  ganar 

con  finneza  sin  dudan^a 

lo  cierto  del  esparan^ 

que  el  tardar 

no  lo  puede  desviar. 

*  The  anthor  of  the  following  ViUancico  is  named  Escriva. 

Que  sentis,  cora^on  mio, 
no  dezis^ 
que  mal  es  el  que'  sentis. 

Que  sentistes  aquel  dia, 
qaando  mi  senora  vistes, 
que  perdistes  alegria, 
y  descando  despedistes, 
como  a  mi  nunca  bolvistes. 
no  dezis, 
donde  estays  que  no  venis. 
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These  remarkable  composiUons,  whose  origin  ap- 
pears to  be  lost  in  the  eaiij  periods  of  the  formation 
of  the  Spanish  language,  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the 
poetic  gloss  (glota,)  a  kind  of  poem  scarce^  known, 
even  \yj  name,  on  thb-  side .  of  the  Pyreneea,  but  to 
which  the  Spaniards  and  Pbrtugueae  of  tiie  fifteenth 
centuiy  were  particulaiiy  attached,  and  which  subse- 
quently even  after  tiie  introducticn]  of  the  Italian  forms, 
continued  to  be  preserved  as  national  poetry  in  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

The  poetic  fosses  may,  in  some  measure^  be  com- 
pared to  musical  variations.  The  musidan  aelecta  as 
his  theme  some  well  known  melody,  which  he  psnu 
phrases  or  modifies  into  variations;  in  like  nianner  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  well  known  songs  and  romances 
were  paraphrased  or  modified  into  new  productions,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  oripnal  composition  was, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  wor^  intertwined  line 
after  line,  at  certdn  intervals  into  tiie  new  one.  A 
poem  of  this  kind  was  called  a  ^oss.  By  tiiis  operation 
the  connection  of  the  glossed  poem  was  broken,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  poetic  glosses  to  musical  variations  is 
therefore  not  in  all  respects  exactly  just.  But  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  arises  out  of  the  different  nature 
of  the  arts  of  music  and  poetry;  and  it  is  indeed  more 

Qa*  «9  de  vos,  qn*  en  mi  nos  fallo, 
coraton,  quien  oa  agena? 
Qu'  es  de  tos,  que  siniqne  callo, 
Tuestro  ma]  tambien  me  pena? 
Quien  os  atft  tal  cadena, 

que  mat  es  el  que  scntJB. 
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surprising  that  these  compositions  have  not  flourished 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  than  that 
they  should  have  been  peculiar  favourites  in  those  two 
countries.     At  first,  the  old  romances  were  glossed;* 

*  These  glosses,  which  certainly  belong  to  the  fifleenlh  cen- 
lory,  prove  the  stitl  higher  antiquity  of  the  glossed  romances. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  quote  the  commencement  of  a  gloss  of 
the  Rosa  fresco,  [see  p.  74),  though  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful productions  of  this  class. 

LA    GLOSi    DE    PINAa. 

Quando  y  os  quise  qiierida, 
si  supiera  conoceros, 
n'ofi  luvicra  yo  perdida 
ui  ucudara  yo  la  vida 
agora  para  quereros. 
•  J5*i*'     -        Y  porqu'  es  bien  qne  padirzca 
]  desla  causa  mi  dolor, 

llam'os  yo  sin  qu'  os  merezca, 
BosaJrtMca,  rosafiesaa, 
tan  garrida  y  con  amor, 

Llam'oe  yo  con  voz  planida, 
Uena  At  gran  compusion, 
con  el  alma  enlriitedda 
del  an£:iistia  dolorida, 
que  ba  snfrido  el  cora^oo. 
Que  le  haKG  mil  peda^oe, 
yo  mnero  do  qnier  qoa-vd 
pnes  qne  p<v  mis  unbarafos. 
Quando  y'ot  hsve  m  mm  brmqet 
no  eos  mpe  tervir,  Mt. 

No  porque  oe  nvieWc  cmdo, 
con  penaamiento  de  errar, 
mas  Bi  me  days  por  edpado, 
pues  publico  mi  pecado 
deveys  me  de  perdonar. 
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then,  as  it  appears,  mottos,  or  sentiineiits,  (motet,)  in  the 
style  of  gallantry  peculiar  to  the  age,*  and,  at  length, 
every  thing  that  was  capalde  of  being  glossed.  There 
is  a  particular  class  of  Jeux  ^ejprit,  in  the  CoMcionero 
general,  namely,  versified  questions  and  answers,  and 
versified  interpretations  of  devices  (letrat,)  which, 
together  with  corresponding  emUems,  lords  and  ladies 
drew  by  lot  at  festivals,  tourneys,  bull  fi^^ts,  &c.    But 

No  porque  quando  ob  servia 
lui  qnerer  os  deeirrio, 
mas  porqne  passo  sotia, 
Y  agora  que  ot  iertiria, 
ito  vo$  puedo  yo  aver,  »o. 

*  Tbe  device  of  an  eoamonred  koig^l  in  the  tnie  Spaoish 

Btyle:    WITHOUT    TBBE    I    AH    WITHOUT    COD,    AKD    WITHOUT 

HTSELF,  was  thus  glossed. 

Mote. 

Sin  vos,  y  aio  Dioa  y  mi. 
Globa  db  Don  Jokgk  Makrique. 

Yu  soy  qoien  libre  me  vi, 
yo  quieu  pndiera  dTidanis, 
yo  so  el  que  por  anoroB 
estoy  desque  os  conoci 
tin  Dia$  y  tin  vot  y  mi. 

Sin  Dioi,  porque  en  voa  adora 
tin  vat,  puea  no  me  qoereys, 
pues  tin  an  ya  esto  decoro, 
que  Toe  soyi  qaien  me  teneys. 
Assi  que  triste  naci, 
paeH  qne  pndiera  olvidaros, 
yo  soy  el  que  por  amaros 
esto  desque  os  conoci 
sin  Diot  y  ti*  ^at  g  mi. 
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thiK  qaestknis,  aasw»B,cMd  devices^  aiaiEt  jeMnl 


*{r-  !< 


bir  tide  ibiiANciito  ds^iiAi;. 

The  latter  imlUt  of  Ihe  fjftftffntfi^  Geatarf ^scmii  aba 
to  have  given  birtb  to  the  gr^atci|  i^gkMsn  qf  %ie 
SpaxaOk  romances,  which  wrested  |^^^^  iff 

criticism  and  public  &YOur  firom  the  older  pfoductions 
of  the  same  dass;  and  wlpcfa,  theseffire^  in  the  aequd^ 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  Bamancefif  general,  or  General 
Romance  Book.  This  Romanoero  of  the  Spaniards  is  so 
closely  related  to  their  QmdanerQ  gpierel^  that  some 
account  of  it  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe  herc^  though  it 
was  not  printed  as  a  a»np]ete  coQ^qtioa  mitil  the  dose 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  With  the  exception  of  the 
narrative  romances,  the  Romancero  may  be  considered 
merely  as  a  continuation  of  the  Candonero.  The 
poetry  of  the  lyric  peces  contained  in  it,  which  are 
extiemely  numerous,  is  both  in  spirit  and  metrical  form, 
predsdy  the  same  as  that  which  appears  in  the  Can- 
donero, but  more  polished  in  manner  and  language. 
The  title  of  romance  indicates  no  essential  difference. 
The  narrative  romances,  which  occupy  the  greater 
porticm  of  the  Romancero,  have,  in  wme  measure,  been 

in  this  history  in  treating  of  the  old 
of  the  same  dass;  for  most  of  them,  particu- 
lariy  those  of  the  historical  kind,  differ  little  from  the 
more  ancient.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  compo- 
siticms  of  every  dass  have  been  contributed  to  the 
Romancero  by  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century.    The 


I  iif:MIvv: 


l>j:>  and  the  older 

u)  ciTtical  arrange- 

j»i  ji  no  instance  is  there 

_  _,^   i  jx  juthor.     In  a  history 

t    mHjse?  necessary  to  speak  of 

,M^'  ^od  for  this  purpose,  the 
^    ^  :Mfe£  v.'r.mrCTiient  opportunity;  for, 
»jtfu  tiifci  crflection  was  produced, 
?  in  the  old  national  style, 
without  essentially  altering  it. 


^    ^iMftWit"^  romances,  contained  in  the 

=v^    I  which  anecdotes  of  the  Moorish 

.  v«:  Old  gallant  adventures  of  Moorish 

-^^^vaih  treated,  seem,  for  the  most  part, 

..     i»  Istttvr  half  of  the  fiflecnth  century. 

.^     4«-fctt.^>  rt'bte  to  the  civil  wars  of  Granada, 

T^    -vviftj^  t^nuapality  in  Spain.     TTie  civil  dis- 

,>&ui"  rtiarded   for  upwards   of  half  a 

X    •iAiuc*  of  Granada,  which  was  at  length 

N    ^otf   1-192,  by  the  united  power  of 

>       .  v*A'  -^i^^*  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.    During 

,^    ^.  .w  rf  the  conflict  between  the  Christi<ins 

.>    '^sjjk'ttwtans   of  Spain,   the  former  became 

^.iM^v^   ^xjuainted  with   the  history  of   the 

Vv  „V  fcwit  Wow  for  the  deliverance  of  the 

>     >.**j.  %*^  th*^*  about  to  be  struck,  all  that  related 

X    VxH^  ^^^  doubly  interesting  to  the  Castilians. 

X     ^^-    '^^i  tactions,  the  Zc^s  and  the  Abenccr- 

^\N^   H^K'N.*   iwutual  enmity  accelerated   the  fall   of 

>.v  ..uia,  ^ci\\  in  a  particular  manner,  the  objects  of 

Kx.   uhersark^  attention. 
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About  this  period  it  seems  to  Imve^becixine  a  fiuhiott^ 
aoMMi^  the  l^panish  romance  writers^:  tosdect  from  tibe 
events  of  Moorish  hisbny,  materials  tor.  their  songsr 
and  in  thes^  romances  the  heroes  of  Ihe  Kegri  and 
Abenoenrage  tribes  sustain  the  principal -i  characten^ 
Even  after  the  conquest  of  Granada^  )the  iailereBt  -BXf' 
dted  throughout  Spain  by  that  great  liatimial  evenlif 
still  oontinued;  and,  doubtless,  saiany  JDOotfinces,'  the 
subjects  of  wfaidi  are  borrowed  firom  Moorish  ifaisttMryr 
were  produced  in  the  sixteenth  c«Dtary.^  t    r     .TrM-n  .] 

Tbe  first  Spanisii  pastoral  romanoes^  were  probUn 
bly  produced  during  the  bst  ten  years  of -ithe*  fifteenth 
century.    But  no  distinct  traces  exist  of  the  rise  of 

*  An  accurate  idea  of  all  tiie  romances  of  iUk  daas  may  be 
derived  from  the  Historia  de  hs  VamdoB  de  i^  Zegrii  jf  Akem* 

eerrages,  Caballeros  Moros  de  Granada^  a  work  well  known  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  Spaaiah  Uleratnre.  It  has  been 
several  times  printed.  The  edition  which  I  hare  now  before  me 
(lisboa  1616,)  seems  to  he  one  of  the  latest*  On  the  title  page 
the  author  styles  himself,  Ginez  Perez  de  Hita,  and  on  that  page 
also  appear  the  words,  Aara  nuetsamente  saeado  de  un  libro 
Arabigo,  The  Gennan  critic  Blankenburgh,  is  of  <^inion,  that  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  this  work  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Arabic,  than  that  Don  Quixote  was  derived  from  a  similar  source. 
But  the  word  s€u:ado  on  the  title  page,  by  no  means  indicates  that 
it  is  a  translation.  The  author  has  evidently  derived  much  of  his 
information,  such  for  instance,  as  Uie  genealogical  register  of  the 
families,  from  Moorish  sources.  He  has  probably  availed  himself 
of  an  Arabic  work  to  write  a  half  true  and  half  fabulous  history  of 
Granada,  and  to  intersperae  it  with  favourite  romances.  There 
is  a  counterfeit  edition  of  this  work,  entitled,  Historia  de  las 
guerras  civiles  de  Granada,  Paris,  1660.  From  the  French 
words  on  the  margin,  it  is  obvious  that  the  book  must  have  been  used 
in  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  learning  the  Spanish  language. 
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this  species  of  poetry  in  Spain.  In  the  poetry  of  the 
age  of  John  II.  neither  pastoral  names  nor  ideas  appear, 
except  in  the  satjrrical  poem,  entitled,  Mingo  lUhulgo^ 
which  will  be  hereafter  noticed  Pastoral  dramas  are, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Juan  de  laEnzina, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  whom  we  shall  also  have  occraion  to  speak 
more  at  large.  The  Spanish  pastoral  poetry  seems, 
shortly  after  its  rise,  to  have  been  blended  with  the 
romantic  poetry.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  narrative 
pieces  in  the  Bamancero  general  are  properly  pastoral 
romances.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  correctly 
to  what  age  these  bucolicks  belong;*    and  it  has, 

*  It  will  be  sufficient  to  transcribe  here  one  of  these  pastoral 
romances,  which  presents  a  fair  specimen  of  the  better  part  of  the 
rest. 

Olvidada  del  sucesso, 
del  enganado  Nardso, 
mirando  esti  en  una  fnente 
Filis  su  rostro  divino, 
el  negro  cabello  snelto, 
al  ayre  vano  esparzido, 
cenida  la  blanca  frente 
con  un  listen  amarillo* 

Mira  los  hermoeos  ojos, 
y  el  labio  en  sangre  tenido 
de  loe  cristalinos  dientes 
aidomado  y  ofendido: 
no  se  mira  el  bello  rostro, 
por  presnncion  qne  ha  tenido, 
mas  porque  le  mueve  a  eilo 
el  desprecio  de  an  amigo. 

Hala  dexado  el  cmel, 
sin  averlo  merecide. 
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hitherto,  jnroved  equally  impossible  to  obtain  any  posi- 
tive information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  fieu^etious 
and  satyrical  romances  and  songs,  dispersed  throi:^ 
the  Bamtmcero  general.^ 

por  qnien  vale  menos  qae  ella, 
y  es  della  menos  qaerido. 
Pareciole  que  enturbiava 
con  las  perias  que  ha  vertido 
las  corrientes  amorosas, 
y  sollo^pdo,  les  dixo: 

Torbias  van  las  agoas  madre, 

torbias  van, 

mas  ellas  se  aclarar^. 
Si  d  agna  de  mi  alegria 
entarbia  ]b,  de  mis  ojos, 
y  le  ofrecen  mis  despojos 
al  akna  en  mi  fantasia, 
sospechas  son,  qne  dUgwi  dia 
tiempo  y  amor  desbaran* 

Turbias  van  las  ag^as  madre, 

torbias  yan, 

mas  ellas  se  aclararin. 
Si  fatiga  el  pensamiento, 
y  se  entarbia  la  memoria, 
juntar  la  passada  gloria 
coo  el  presente  tormento, 
si  esparzidos  por  el  viento 
mis  tristes  sospiros  van. 

Tnrbias  van  las  agoas  madre 

turbias  van, 

mas  ellas  se  adararin. 

*  The  following  is  written  in  a  style  which  was,  at  a  later 
period,  much  admired  in  France,  and  frequently  imitated  in  Germany 
while  Hagedorn  and  Gleim  flourished:—- 
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Finally,  tile  Instory  of  the  Bomancero  general 
itself  still  waits  for  biUiogiB{duc  illustration;  and  in 
order  to  throw  any  li^  on  this  subject^  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
Spanish  libraries  and  old  collections  of  manuscripts, 
and  to  be  able  to  bestow  on  them  the  most  indefatigable 
attention.  Of  all  the  collections,  bearing  the  common 
title  of  Bomancero  general^  only  two  are  quoted  by 
authors;  one  was  edited  by  Miguel  de  Madrigal,  in  the 

Qae  se  case  an  don  Pelote 
con  una  dama  sin  dote, 
3ieii  pede  sen 
Mas  qae  no  de  alganos  dias 
por  un  pan  sns  damerias, 
No  pnede  ser. 
Que  pida  a  un  galan  IMin^lla 
cinco  pnntos  de  senrilla* 
Bien  pnede  ser. 
Mas  qne  cal^ando  dies  Meoga, 
quiera  que  juste  la  venga^ 
No  pnede  ser. 
Que  la  binds  en  el  sermon 
de  mil  snspiros  sin  son^ 
fiien  pnede  ser. 
Mas  que  no  los  de  a  mi  cnenta, 
porque  sepan  do  se  assienta. 
No  pnede  ser, 
Qne  ande  la  bella  casada 

bien  vestida,  y  mal  selada, 
Bien  pnede  ser. 
Mas  que  ^1  bueno  del  marido 
no  sepa  quien  da  el  vestido. 
No  pnede  ser.  &e. 
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year  1604;  and  the  other  by  Pedro  de  Fibres  in  1614,* 
Another  publication,  however,  under  the  same  title, 
which  also  appeared  in  1604,  and  which  contahis  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  romances  and  songs,  professes  to 
be  a  new  and  augmented  collection  of  this  kiiid.f  At 
what  time,  then,  was  the  first  collection  made  or  pub- 
lished? 

Those,  however,  who  .may  think  it  unimportant  to 
enquiie  how  many  of  these  anonymous  poems,  which 
have  for  ages  delisted  the  Spanish  public,  weire  pro- 
duced in  Ae'  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  who 
may  merely  wish  to  see  a  selection'  of  the  best  Spanish 
poems  in  the  old  national  style,  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  Bcnumcero  general.  '  Many  of  the  narrative  ro- 
mances which  it  contains,  vie,  in  romantic  simplicity, 
with  those  of  apparently  older  date  in  other  collections, 
and  exceed  them  in  elegance;  and  still  more  do  a  num- 
ber of  the  songs  in  the  Ranuincero  surpass  those  in  the 
Cancionero  general.  Thus  the  historian  of  literature 
has  additional  cause  to  lament  that  through  the  absence 

*  See  the  notices  of  Nicolas  Antonio,  Sarmiento^  Velasquez, 
and  otliers. 

t  It  is  entitled  Romancero  general,  en  que  se  contienen  todos 

loB  romances,  que  andan  impresos,  aora  nuevamente  anadido  y  eti- 

mendado^  Madrid,  1604,  a  quarto  Tolume,  containing  about  seventy 

sheets.    The  preface  is  subscnbed  by  the  book8>elter,  who  seems  to 

have  compiled  this  work  himself.     The  iodos  on  the  title  page 

must  not  be  literally  understood.     Not  one  of  the  romances  con*- 

tained  in  the  old  Cancionero  de  Romances,  (see  note  page  53)  appear 

in  this  Romancero  general,  which  is,  in  other  respects,  extremely 

copious.    But  the  Spanish  booksellers  began  at  an  early  period  to 

giTe  boasting  titles  to  their  publications. 
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of  all  chronolc^al  and  bibliographical  notices,  he  is 
deprived  of  even  the  slight  sadsfiEtction  of  paying  a  just 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  authors  of  the  best  of 
these  romances  and  songs,  which  really  deserve  to  be 
immortaL  The  poets  themselves,  it  is  true,  do  not 
seem  to  have  attached  much  value  to  fiune.  If  their 
songs,  accompanied  by  the  guitar,  interested  the  hearts 
and  charmed  the  ears  of  their  auditors,  they  sought  no 
laurels  in  addition  to  that  true  reward  of  the  poet  Yet, 
for  this  very  reason,  in  an  age  when  the  lowest  degree 
of  poetic  merit  presumptuously  daims  literary  distinc- 
tion, the  task  would  be  the  more  pleasing  to  do  honour 
to  those  venerable  authors,  by  raising'the  veQ  beneath 
which  their  names  have  too  long  been 
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FIRST  TRACES  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPANISH  DRA« 
MATIC  POETRY  IN  THE  MINGO  REBULGO— JUAN 
DEL  ENZINA  —  CALLISTUS  AND  MELIBCEA,  A 
DRAMATIC   TALE. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  stated  respecting  the 
poetic  literature  of  the  Spaniards  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  must  bfe  comprehended  in  a  notice  of  their 
first  essays  in  dramatic  poetry. 

In  lieu  of  those  poetic  works  which  are  styled  dra- 
matic in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  which  after- 
wards formed  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  Spanish 
poetry,  the  Spaniards  of  the  fifteenth  century  possessed 
merely  spiritual  or  temporal  farces,  written  in  the  style 
which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  literature.  At  Saragossa, 
the    residence    of  the   Count  of  Arragon,   attempts 
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towards  the  improvement  of  dramatic  amusements  were 
earlier  made  than*  in  the  Castilian  court.  Thete,  as 
has  already  been '  observed,  the  Marquis  de  Villena 
devoted  his  learning  and  inventive  talents  toUie drama. 
All^orical  dnunas,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
favour  at  the  court  of  Castile,  notwithstanding  the 
taste  for  all^orj  which  distinguished  the  poets  of  the 
reign  of  John  II.  A-  singular  union  of  pastoral  and 
satirical  poetry  first  gave  birth  to  a  spedes  of  dnunatic 
poem  in  the  Castilian  language- 

In  the  reign  of  John  II.  an  anoiiymous  poet  amused 
himself  by  descriUng  the  court  of  thist  luonarch  in 
satirical  coplas.  It  is  impossiUe  to  account  for  thiei 
whim  which  induced  him  to  throw  his  itijrifies  into  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  and  to  select  shepherds  jGorfais  inter- 
locutors. The  work  extends  to  thirty-two  co{dBS,  and 
critics  have  sometimes  classed  it  among  the  eclogues, 
and  sometimes  among  the  first  satirical  productions  of 
the  Spanish  poets.  Some  make  Rodrigo  de  Cota  the 
author  of  these  coplas;  and  others,  who  ascribe  them 
to  Juan  de  Mena,  seem  to  forget  that  the  latter  was 
zealously  devoted  to  the  court  party.  This  singular 
composition  is  usually  mentioned  under  the  title  of 
Mingo  Rebulgo,  from  the  names  of  the  two  shepherds 
who  carry  on  the  dialc^ue.  Supposing  pastoral  poetry 
to  have  been  in  vogue  at  that  period  in  Spain,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  court  of  John  II.  it  would  be  easy  to  ex- 
plain how  a  witty  author  might  conceive  the  bold  idea  of 
converting  a  pastoral  dialogue  into  a  satu*e;  but  in  that 
case  the  ideas  of  a  poetic  pastoral  existence  must  have 
been  diffused  through  Spain,  as  they  were  through  Italy. 

VOL,   I.  K 
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It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  both  countries  the  re- 
vived study  of  classical  literature,  and  particularly  of 
Vila's  ecL^ues,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  dothing 
modem  ideas  in  a  garb  imitated  from  the  ancient  bu- 
cdic  poetry;  and  it  seems  the  effect  of  mere  accident 
that  a  Spaniard  should  bave  been  the  first  to  devote  a 
woi^  of  this  kind  to  the  purposes  of  satire.* 

Doubtless  neither  the  eclogue  of  Mingo  Rebulgo, 
nor  the  colloquial  stanzas  in  the  Candonero  can  pro- 
perly be  r^arded  as  the  ctHnmenceSkent  of  dranuUic 
poetry  in  Spain.  But  aU  these  prdiminary  essays  in 
dialogue,  are  in  a  literary  point  of  view  connected  to* 
gether;  and  about  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
pastoral  dialogues  were  cMiverted  into  real  dramas, 
hj  a  musical  composer,  named  Juan  de  la  finzina,  or 
del  Enzina,  as  he  ia  styled  in  the  old  collections  of 
bis  wcdcs.  This  ingenious  man  who  was  bom  in  Sala- 
manca during  the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella,  though  in 
what  year  is  n6t  precisely  known,  was  equalfy  cele- 
brated as  a  poet  and  masidan.  He  travelled  to  Jem- 
salem  in  company  with  the  Marciuis  de  Tarifa,  and 
this  journey  could  not  fail  to  store  his  mind  with  many 
new  ideas.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  KimK  in  the 
quality  of  chapd-masto-,  or  musical  director  to  Pope 
Ijeo;  who,  it  is  well  known,  afforded  great  enooorage- 
ment  to  dramatic  amusements.  But  at  Rome,  as  wdl 
as  in  Palestine,  Juan  de  la  Enidna  still  remained 
a  Spaniard.     His  poetry  imbibed  no  tincture  of  the 

*  More  copious  iufonnalion,  to^lher  with  bibliographic  notices 
respecting  the  pastoral  dialogue  of  Mingo  RebnlgO)  are  given  by 
Velasquez  and  Uieie,  page  162, 
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Itafin  tast^  md  he  contiBued  to  write  smg^  and  lyric 
jomuaetB  in  the  old  CartiUaa  style*  He  also  exi^rcised 
his  fimcy  in  making  jests,  consisting  of  ridiculous  com- 
Tmatjqiiw  or  heterogeneous  conceits,  called  eUyoarate^, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  form  of  romances.  For  instance, 
he  talks  with  an  absurd  but  harmless  humom-  of  a 
''  doud  which  at  night,  at  day  break  in  the  afternoon 
airived  from  a  pilgrimage,  having  in  its  train  a  domestic 
utensil  whidi  appeared  in  pantifiealihus^''  &c.*  These 
oddities  rendered  his  name  a  proverb  in  Spain*  He 
converted  Vi^'s  edogues  into  romances,  in  which  he 
displayed  singular  simpCdty,  and  applies  to  his  patrons, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Albat 
and  others,  the  compliments  whidi  Yirffl  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Augustus.  Aecident  had  mtraduced  into 
Spain  a  mixture  of  pastoral  poetry  with  the  drama,  and 
Juan  de  la  Enzina  wrote  sacred  and  profime  eclognes, 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  which  were  represented  before 
distinguished  audiences  on  Christmas  eve,  during  the 
carnival,  and  on  other  fisstivals.  They  are^  however, 
entirdly  lost  to  Uterature-f 

*  Sarmiento,  page  235,  quotes  this  specimen  of  Juan  de  la 
Enzina's  Disparates : — 

Anoche  do  madragada, 
Ya  despaes  de  medio  dia, 
Vi  yenir  en  romeria 
Una  nabe  muy  cargada  &c. 
No  despuas  de  maclio  ralo 
Vi  venir  un  orinal 
Puesto  de  pontifical  ke. 
t  Nicolas  Antonio,  Sarmienio,  aad  Velaaqoez,  give  accounts  of 
^uan  de  la  Enzina.      Some  of  hia  -ronanceB  and  songs,  which 

K  2 
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The  dramatic  romance  of  CaUistus  and  Meliboea 
is,  however,  more  celebrated  than  Juan  de  la  Enzina's 

however,  possess  no  remarkable  merit,  are  also  contained  in  tbe 
Caneionero  general  and  the  Caneionero  de  romaneet.  One  of 
his  com  posit  ions,  styled  an  echo,  or  a  soug,  in  which  the  rhyme  is 
repeated  in  the  following  word,  wilh  the  effect  of  an  echo,  is 
inserted  in  the  Caneionero  general,  as  heing  soniething  peculiar. 
The  old  collection,  entitled,  Ctateionero  de  tod<u  lot  obrat  de  Juan 
del  Enzina,  certainly  contaioa  poems  far  ssperior  to  any  already 
mentioned,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  rise  abore  the  poetry  of  his 
age.  Velasquez  quotes  an  edition  pahlished  in  1516,  which  Dieze 
regards  as  a  curiosity.  Indeed  one  of  the  greatest  literary  curio- 
sities in  existence,  is  an  old  folio  edition,  (probably  the  first]  of  the 
Caneionero  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  printed  at  Senile,  in  golhic 
characters,  in  the  year  1501,  by  two  Germans  named  Pegnitzer  and 
Herbst,  at  the  expense  of  two  merchants.  The  copy  to  which  f 
have  referred,  which  is  probably  the  only  one  in  Germany,  is  also 
mentioned  in  Dieze's  supplement  to  Velasquez;  it  belongs  to  the 
Ducal  library  at  WoIfenbiiUel.  Notwithstanding  tbe  gothic  cha- 
racten,'  tbe  print  is  so  clear  and  neat,  that  in  this  respect  alone  it 
is  highly  interesting  to  bibliographists.  Juan  de  la  Enzina's  songs 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  rolume.  One  of  them,  namely — 
an  Apology  for  Women,  f  Contra  los  que  dicen  mat  de  MugeresJ  is 
remarkable  for  poetic  truth  and  pleasing  versification.  In  tliis 
Apology  for  the  fair  sei,  the  author,  among  other  things,  says: 

Piadosas  en  dolerse 

De  lodo  ageno  dolor. 

Con  muy  sana  fe  y  amor, 

Sin  su  fama  eacurecerse, 

Ellas  nos  hacen  hacer 

De  nuestros  bienes  franquezas; 

Ellas  nos  bacen  poner 

A  procurer  y  querer 

Las  virtudes  y  noblezas. 

Ellas  nos  dan  ocaaion. 
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edc^ues.  It  was  probably  commenced  in  the  teign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  though  some  authors  assign 
tlus  singular  production  of  popular  descriptive  talent  and 
vrdl  meant  plainness  to  the  age  of  John  II.  The  author 

Qae  nos  hagomas  discretos, 
Esmerados  y  perfetos, 
Y  de  mucho  presancioD. 
Ellas  DOS  hacen  andar 
Las  vestidDras  polidas, 
Los  puodonores  guardar, 
Y,  por  honra  procnrary 
Tener  en  poco  las  vidas* 
His  imiCatioiis  of  Virgirs  eclogues  have   the  same  metrical 
form  as  many  of  his  other  poems.    The  first  eclogue  commences 
with  the  foHttwing  graceful  strophe : — 

Tityro,  tu  sin  cuidado 
Que  te  estas  so  aqueste  haya, 
Bien  tendido  y  rellanado. 
Yo  triste  y  descarriado 
Yo  no  s^9  por  do  me  vaya. 
Ay,  carillo ! 
Taiies  tu  tu  caramillo. 
No  hay  que  en  cordoja  te  trayga. 
His  sacred  and  profane  pastoral  dramas  are  merely  eclogues  in 
a  style  similar  to  the  above,  only  that  they  are  written  in  the  dialogue 
form,  and  with  remarkable  lightness.     The  last,  which  is  of  the 
profane  class,  commences  thus : — 

Gil.         Ha,  Mingo,  que  das  de  atrdis? 
Pasa,  pasa,  aca  delante! 
A  horas  que  no  se  espante, 
Como  tu,  tu  primo  Bras. 
Asmo,  que  tu  payor  has. 
Entra !  No  estes  revellado ! 
Mingo.  D5  me  a  Dios,  que  estoy  asmado. 
No  roe  mandes  entrar  mas. 
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is  supposed  to  be  Rodrigo  de  Cota,  to  whom  tbe  paa- 
toral  dialf^^  of  Mingo  Rebulgo  is  abo  attzibuted. 
This  dramatic  romance  was  continued  and  competed 
at  the  contmencanent  of  Uie  ftfteenth  century  by  Fer- 
nando de  Roxas,  who  has  recorded  his  own  name  in 
the  initials  of  the  introductory  stanzas.*  Fernando  de 
Roxas  did  not  possess  the  forcible  desciiptire  powers  of 
the  unknown  author,  though  he  appears  to  have  folly 
entered  into  the  plan  traced  out  by  the  latter.  Either 
he  or  his  precursor  entitled  the  work  a  tra^-comedy. 
It  consists  of  twenty-one  acts,  and  cMwequently  its  vast 
length  renders  it  unfit  for  theatrical  representation. 
This  production  may  be  regarded  as  original  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  for  there  existed  no  w^k  of  the  same  kind  ' 
which  the  author  could  have  chosen  as  his  modd. 
But  in  a  higher  and  truly  critiGal  point  of  view,  it 
possesses  as  little  originality  as  real  poetic  merit.  Na- 
tural description  and  moral  precept  seem  to  have  ibrmed 
the  great  object  of  both  authors.  Tliey  both  aimed 
at  exhibiting  a  series  of  dramatic  lessons  to  warn  youth 
against  the  seductive  arts  of  base  agents  employed  to  pro- 
mote intrigues.  In  order  to  attain  this  moral  end,  the 
authors  deemed  it  necessary  to  paint  in  glowing  colours 
the  disgusting  picture  of  a  brothel,  and  through  a  series 
of  scenes  unconnected  by  tiie  unities  of  time  or  place, 

*  In  the  edition  of  1690,  whicb  I  have  cotuolted,  the  work  is 
entitled  Ceteslina,  tragieomedia  de  Catiito  y  Mtlibea.  The  first 
letter  of  each  of  the  introductory  sUlizaa,  beiog  pat  together,  form 
tlie  folluning  words: — El  bacbikr  FerKMido  de  Rojas  acabd  la 
comedia  de  Calisto  y  Melibea,  e  fue  na/aAa  en  ht  poebla  de  Mon- 
tnlvan. 
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to  exhibit  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view,  the  tra- 
gical end  of  an  intrigue  conducted  bj  a  woman  of  infs# 
moos  character.  Owing  to  its  moral  object^  the  book 
his  foimd  admirers  in  all  ages^  though  many  have  not 
QBreascMdUy  conceived  it  more  advisable  to  withdraw 
such  somes  of  vice  firoQi  the  eye  of  youth,  than  to  paint 
them  with  the  minuteness  and  vivid  colouring  of  truth. 
But,  even  allowing  that  an  incon»derate  young  person 
may  have  occasionally  been  deterred  from  an  intrigue 
by  the  sad  history  of  CaUistus  and  MeKboea^  yet  the 
whole  dramatic  tale,  both  in  the  subject  mid  execution, 
is  nei^^rtheless  revolting  to  good  taste.  The  stcny  is 
as  follows: — CaUistus,  a  young  man  of  noble  family, 
entertains  a  romantic  passion  for  Meliboea.  The  young 
lady  is  also  attached  to  him;  but  her  own  prudence,  as 
well  as  the  strict  observation  to  which  she  is  subject  in 
the  house  of  her  parents,  prevents  all  communication 
between  the  lovers.  In  this  difficulty,  CaUistus  appUes 
to  an  artftil  and  abandoned  woman,  to  whom  the  author 
has  given  the  elegant  name  of  Celestina.  She  easily 
devkes  a  pretence  for  insinuating  herself  into  the  house 
of  Mdiboea's  parents,  where  she  succeeds  in  bribing  the 
servants.  The  intrigue  then  proceeds  in  the  most  com- 
mon manner,  though  the  author  thinks  it  necessary  to 
caU  in  the  aid  of  witohcraft  and  magic.  CaUistus  at 
length  attains  his  object,  and  MeUbcea's  parents  discover 
the  mischief  when  it  is  too  late.  Murder  is  committed 
aiQogg  the  servants  of  Meliboea;  Celestina's  house  like- 
wise becomes  the  scene  of  bloodshed;  the  profligate 
woman  is  herself  murdered  in  the  most  horrible  manner  j 
imaginable;  CaUistus  is  assassinated,  and  MeUboea  closes 
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the  tragedy  by  throwing  herself  from  the  top  "of  a  krfly 
tower.  Such  is  the  ground-work  of  the  twenty-one 
acts  of  this  tragi-comedy.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  authors  appear  to  have  wished  to  paint  the  scenes 
in  the  house  of  Celestina  in  as  decorous  a  manner  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  would  permit.  The  profligate 
personages,  particularly  Celestina,  are  drawn  with  great 
truth;  and  in  the  list  of  the  diaracters  thdr  description 
is  unreservedly  added  to  their  names.  The  first  act, 
which  is  by  the  unknown  author,  is  distinguished  above 
the  rest  for  the  easy  flow  of  the.  dialogue.*  Considered 
in  this  point  of  view  alone,  the  work  is.  extremely  inte- 

'  The  following  specimens  may  be  died.  Callistos  is  dis- 
coareiD^  with  his  servant,  concerning  hii  passion  for  Melibtea. 

Ca.  Mayor  es  mi  fuego,  y  menur  la  piedad  de  quien  agora 
i^go.—Sem.  Nome  engaiioyo  quelocoestaaste  miamo.— Ca.  Que 
estas  iDunnuranda  Seinpronio  ? — Sem.  No  digo  nada,— C«.  Di  lo 
que  dizes  :  uo  temas, — Sem,  Digo  que  como  pueda  ser  mayor  el 
fuego  qiie  atormenla  un  biro,  que  el  que  quemo  lal  ciudud  y  tanta 
mallilud  de  genie  .' — Ca.  Como  ?  yo  telo  dire :  mayor  es  la  llama 
que  dura  ochenta  anos  que  la  que  en  un  dia  pasaa ;  y  mayor  la  que 
quema  uo  anima,  que  la  que  qneiii&  cien  mil  caerpos.  Como  de  )a 
aparuncia  a  la  eziBtencia,  como  de  lo  vivo  a  lo  pintado ;  como  de 
ia  Eoinbra  a  lo  reul :  tanta  diSerencia  ay  del  fuego  que  dizee  al  que 
roe  quema.  Por  cierlo  si  el  del  purgatorio  es  tal,  mas  querria  que 
mi  espiritu  fuesse  con  los  de  los  brutos  animalea,  que  por  medio  de 
aquel  yr  a  la  gloria  de  los  santos.— 5fflt.  Algo  es  lo  que  digo,  a 
mas  badeyr  este  liecho:  no  basta  loco,  si  no  hereje. — Ca.  No  te 
digo  que  hables  alto  quando  hablares  ?  Que  dizes  .^— Sent.  Digo  que 
nuuca  Dios  quiera  tal;  que  es  especie  de  berejia  lo  que  agora 
dixistc. — Ca.  Porque? — Sem.  Porque  lu  que  dizes  contradise  k 
Christiana  religion, — Ca.  Queaini? — Sem.  Tu  no  eresChristiano? 
— Ca.  Yo  Melibieo  soy,  e  a  Melibea  adoro,  e  en  Metibea  creo^  e  a 
Melibea  amo. 
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lesting.  It  affords  a  fair  proof  that  the  fluent  and 
natural  style  of  conversation  which  the  dramatic  poets 
of  the  north  did  not  attain,  until  after  much  labour  and 
repeated  failures,  arose  spontanepusly  in  Spain,  on  the 
first  attempt  made  by  a  writer ,  of  talent  to  make  dra^ 
matic  characters  speak  in  prose.*  This  tragi-comedy, 
as  it  is  styled,  has,  however,  but  little  relation  to  poetry .f 


FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OF  SPANISH  PROSE. 

RISE   OF   THE    HISTORICAL    ART — ^EARLY   PROGRESS 

OF    THE    EPISTOLARY   STYLE. 

In  a  history  of  Spanish  prose  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,  it  would  be  improper  to  omit  a  brief  notice  of 
the  chronicles,  which,  in  Spain,  at  this  period,  were 
not  written  by  monks,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  but 
by  knights,  many  of  whom  were  at  the  same  time 
poets.  The  custom  instituted  by  Alphonso  X.  of  ap- 
pointing historiographers  to  record  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  national  history,  was  maintained  by  his  suc- 
cessors throughout  the  fourteenth  century ;  and,  in  addi- 

*  About  the  same  period,  the  dramatic  prose  dialogue  of  Italy 
was  formed  in  a  similar  style,  but  with  more  histriouic  refinement. 
See  yol.  ii.  of  my  history  of  ItaHan  Literature. 

t  The  dramatic  romance  of  Callistus  and  Melibcea,  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages  as  a  book  of  moral  instruction. 
There  is  an  old  German  translation  which  appeared  at  Nurnberg  in 
1520,  entitled  the  Hurenspiegel.  The  German  philologist,  Caspar 
Barth,  translated  it  into  Latin  under  the  title  of  Pomoboscodidas- 
calus,  and  styles  it.  Liber  plane  divinus.  It  was  published  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  in  1624. 
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tioQ  to  tinope  histariana,  who  were  regularlj  appointed 
and  paid,  there  arose  othen  in  tiie  fifteenlii  ceotiiiy, 
who  wrote  of  thetr  own  acomd  firom  the  lofw  of  ftme, 
or  for  the  sake  of  doing  honms'  to  Uie  parties  to  whic^ 
ihey  were  re6pectlve1l7  attached.  Histmians  were  never 
held  in  euch  high  estimation  in  BMdern  Europe  ae  ibey 
were  at  tbia  time  in  Castile. 

But  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  drcumstances 
which  combined  to  revive  the  taste  for  historical  com- 
position in  Spain,  the  noble  authors  of  the  Spanish 
chronicles  in  very  few  instances  rose  above  the  vulgar 
dmmide  style.  They  fiuthfuBy  adh^ed  to  the  langu^e 
of  the  historical  books  of  tJie  biUe.  In  nothing  is  tiieir 
poetic  talent  diaolaaed,  except  in  a  better  cfaoce  of  ex- 
presrioD,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ccHnmon  diioni(:;les^ 
which  were  in  geneml  written  by  monk&.  ^urhed  and 
adeqaate  historicBl  description  was  totally  unknown  to 
them.  They  aO  wrote  in  neariy  the  same  manner.  Faots 
were  hei4)ed  on  fact«,  in  long  monotonous  aentcnees, 
whidi  uniibrmly  cgmmeDeed  v/ith  the  conjunction  and. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  the  wiiten  of  these  dimbotes 
seem  to  have  made  attempts  to  imitate  the  ancient 
historians;  ictt  at  every  favourable  opportunity  little 
speeches  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  characters  th^ 
record;  but  these  speeches  are  given  either  in  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture  or  the  law.  Thus  wrote  the  illus- 
trious Perez  de  Guzman,  who  was  cdebrated  antoi^ 
ihe  poets  of  his  age;  and  thus  wrote  the  grand 
Chancellor  of  Castile,  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  who  is 
better  known  than  the  former  as  an  historian,  in  csQr 
sequence  of  having  compiled  from  ancient  chranidet 
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bdon^  «^  Hid  fllke«iib.    llMe  l^d  |ibdiMitb^ 
atarti^  td  li»  iiotibed,  ImM;  tea  liMttiiaid:  fbi^ 
iidilli^  cm  1)e  teiry  h!^  ^Ib  fiiM  Is  fii» 

Mstory  df  Cbufit  :P^fidt0  H^  dt  Biitite»^%lle^  1^ 

is  Ckttierf^  Dlez  d#  €kMii%  ^li9i&^«Piii  tte  OMM'i  stand- 
afd-beai«ihf  The  gpOik*iM^cf1ii^Bgt^^^v6^  he 
e(mtt8se4f  U  ^iiOkmsl^  The 

and  the  Hdhjr  Vii^.  Re*  then  reasom^  mtihoiSiceSfy 
on  virtue  and  vice,  accoi^ih^  to  ^  SGhriastic  notaons 
of  morality.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
author  has  taken  great  pains  to  avoid  the  dry  chronicle 

*  One  may  become  acquainted  with  ttf^e  old  Spanisll  cliro- 
Aicles  with  more  facility  than  formerly ;  for  during  the  hist  thirty 
years  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  re-printed.  A  folio 
edition  of  the  copious  chronicle  of  Peres  de  Gnzman  was  printed 
at  Valencia,  in  the  year  1779,  with  an  elegance  which  proves  the 
patriotic  zeal  of  the  editors :  the  chronicle  of  Ayala  was  printed  at 
Madrid  in  the  same  year.  Literatore  is  indebted  for  this  revival 
of  the  fathers  of  Spanish  History,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Historical 
Academy  of  Madrid 

t  It  is  not  many  years  since  diis  history  was  first  published 
from  the  manascript.  It  is  intitled,  Cronica  de  Don  Pedro 
Nino  Conde  de  BuelnOf  por  Gutierre  Diex  de  Games^  su  Afere9. 
La  publica  Z>.  Eugenio  de  IJiiguno  Amirola^  &c.  Madrid, 
17B2,  in  quarto. 
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style.  He  evidently  wished  to  give  to  the  history  of 
his  hero  the  interest  of  a  romance.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, confine  himself  very  scrupulously  to  historical  truth, 
and  he  has  even  blended  fabulous  stories  in  his  narra- 
tive. But  on  the  other  hand  he  paints  real  events  with 
a  decree  of  spirit  of  which  no  example  is  to  be  found 
in  the  chronicles;  and  sotae  of  his  descriptions  are  so 
remarkable  for  pcedsion,  and  accuracy  of  expression, 
that  they  might  be  mistaken  for  the  production  of  a 
modem  writer,  if  the  simplicity  of  the  ideas  did  not 
betray  the  age  to  which  the  chivalrous  author  belonged.* 
The  second  of  these  bi<^|;raphical  works  is  the  his- 
tory of  Count  Alvaro  de  Luna.  The  author,  whose 
name  is  not  known,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Count's 
service,  and  to  have  taken  up  the  pen  soon  after  the 
execution  of  that  extraordinary  man,  to  raise  a  monu- 
.  ment  to  his  memory  in  defiance  of  his  enemies-f    The 

*  He  gives  the  folIowiDg  description  of  the  national  character 
of  the  French,  which  derives  additional  attraction  from  its  antiqaaled 
language: — 

Los  Franceses  son  noble  nacion  de  gente :  bod  sabios  6  may 
entendidos,  i  discretos  en  todas  las  coeas  qne  pertenesc«n  i  haeoa 
cnanza  en  corteaia  £  gentileza.  Stm  may  gentiles  en  sns  traeres, 
f:  guarnidos  ricamente :  Iraense  mucho  &  lo  propio :  son  francos  i 
dadivosos :  aman  facer  placer  &  lodas  las  geotes :  honran  mucho  los 
estrangeros  :  saben  loar,  i  loan  mncho  los  bnenos  fechos :  nan  son 
maliciosos :  dan  pasadi  d  los  enojos :  nou  calo&an  i  ome  de  toz  nin 
fecho,  salvo  si  los  v&  alii  inucfao  de  bus  faoDras :  son  may  corteses  i 
grarioeos  en  so  fublar :  son  may  alegres,  toman  placer  de  buena 
mente,  £  buscanle.  Asi  elloB  como  ellas  son  mny  enamoradoB,  i 
precianso  dello. 

t  That  this  biographical  chronicle  was  written  between  the 
years  1453  and  14G0.  is  proved  in  tbe  preface  to  the  latest  editioa. 
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work  is  in  fact  an  apology,  in  which  the  enthuoasm  of 
the  anonymous  author  for  his  hero  carries  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  historical  calmness  and  of  impartiality. 
But  this  very  enthusiami  gives  the  woi^  a  degree. of 
rhetorical  interest,  which  is  wanting  in  the  chronicles. 
Alvaro  de  Luna  is  regarded  by  his  apologist  in  his  real 
character;  namely,  as  the  greatest,  if  not  the  most  dis- 
interested man  of  his  age  in  Spain;  and  it  was  the 
author^s  intention  that  the .  animated  picture  he  drew 
should  mortify  and  shame  the  powerM  party  which 
overthrew  his  hero.  His  seal  frequently  betrays  him 
into  dedamatoiy  pomp.  But  what  other  Spanish  writer 
of  that  age  could  declaim  with  so  much  doquence."*^ 
He  is  not,  however,  always  declamatory.  His  intro- 
duction, notwithstanding  the  high  elevation  of  the  ideas, 

which  is  entitled,  Cronica  de  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna^  Sfc.  La  pub" 
lica  con  varios  apendices  Don  Jose/  Miguel  de  Flores^  Secretario 
perpetuo  de  la  real  Academia  de  la  Historia,     Madrid,  17S4, 4to. 

*  The  following  is  one  of  his  declamatory  passages :  it  is 
certainly  more  suited  to  a  philippic  than  to  a  biographic  work,  but 
it  is  sufficiently  oratorical  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced: — 

Oh  traycion !  oh  traycion !  oh  traycion !  Maldito  sea  el  ser 
tuyo :  maldito  sea  el  poder  tayo :  ^  maldito  el  ta  obrar,  que  4  tanto 
se  estiende,  4  tantas  fuerzas  alcanza.  Oh  enemiga  de  toda  bondad, 
fi  adversaria  de  toda  virtud,  4  contraria  de  todos  bienes!  For  tl 
ban  seido  destruidos  Reynos :  por  tl  ban  seido  asoladas  grandes  ^ 
nobles,  ^  populosas  cibdades :  ^  por  tl  son  cometidas  en  Empera- 
dores,  ^  Reyes,  i  Principes,  e  altos  seuores,  crueles,  bravas  ^  mise- 
rables  maertes.  Quien  pudiera  pensar?  Qoienpadiera  creer?  O 
qu*al  jnicio  pudiera  abastar  4  considerar,  que  un  tanto  seuor,  ^  de 
tan  alto  ser,  un  tan  grand,  a  tan  familiar  amigo  de  virtudes,  como 
era  el  inclito  Maestre  de  Sanctiago  6  insigne  Condestable  de  la  gran 
Castilla,  viniesse  al  passo  que  agora  aqni  contaremos  ? 
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possesses  real  dignity  of  expressiont  combined  with  the 
true  harmony  of  prose.*  Hie  apostrophe  to  tmtii  at  the 
close  of  this  introduction,  is  a  genuine  overfltnritig  of 
the  faeart.f  U  is  true  that  the  narrative  itietf  tolae- 
what  incfines  to  the  manner  of  &e  chronadis;  but  the 
spirit  whach  parades  the  whole  vcnk  is  perceptible  even 
in  the  style  which,  colaidered  with  reftsence  to  the 
period  in  whidi  it  was  written,  is  remarkable  for  p«e- 
dsioo  and  facility.:}  In  short,  this  Inagimphical  cbrsncle, 
estimated  by  its  rhetorical  merit,  has,  in  spite  sf  all  ifts 
gotJiic  omamettts  and  dedluDatcry  esDorescences,  no  p»* 
raUel  among  the  chronicles  of  the  .qge  to  wUdi  it  bdoDga. 

*  Entre  los  otros  fratoB  abnndosos  qae  la  EgpaSa  en  otro 
tiempo  de  el  solia  dar,  fidio  70  que  el  mas  precioso  de  aqnellos  fn^ 
criar  6  aadrir  eo  m  varooes  intiy  Virtmwoi  notafifes  £  diipoutea 
para  eiueriorear,  sabias  para  reg^r,  duroa  i  fuertea  para  gaerrear. 
De  Ids  quales  nnos  fneron  sntridos  i  la  cambre  imperial,  olroH  &  la 
relnmbrante  catedra  del  aaber,  E  muchos  otroa  mereaderon  por 
victoria  corona  del  Irinnfa  resplandeaciente. 

f  E  teatando  entrar  la  presente  obra  donde  paes  tA,  Verdad, 
tres  noa  de  la>  priocipdei  virtudea  que  en  aqaeste  snestro  nmy 
baeo  Maestre  sietnpre  fecutea  moiada,  &  ti  solo  tlamo  £  inroco  qae 
-adieatres  la  mi  mano,  alambres  el  mi  iogcnio,  abnndes  la  mi  oemo- 
ria,  porque  yo  pneda  coofirmar  i  sellar  la  comenzada  obra  con  el 
tn  predoso  nombre. 

X  The  anthor  thus  relates  how  in  his  yonth  Don  Atraro  de 
Lsna,  by  the  irresietible  grace  of  bis  manners  had  gained  the  Iotc 
of  the  king,  who  was  then  also  very  yonng,  and  the  faroor  of 
the  &ir  sex  :— 

Ca  si  Rey  salia  &  danzar,  non  queria  que  otro  cabdlero  nin> 
guuo,  nio  grande  niti  Rico  ome  danzaiie  con  £1,  salvo  Don  Alvaro 
de  Luna,  nin  queria  con  otro  rantar,  nin  facer  cosa,  snlvo  con  Don 
Alvaro,  iiin  se  aparlaba  con  otro  &  aver  sns  consejoa  i  fablat 
secretas  tauto  como  con  il.     De  la  otra  parte  qat  lodas  las  doelias 
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Ld>s  ClaroM  VaroneSj  the  CdlelM*ated  Men,  is  a  work 
which  claims  particular  attention.  The  author  is  Fer- 
nando del  Pulgar,  who  filled  the  office  of  histori(^pii(>ber 
in  the  r^ga  cf  Isabella  and  Ferdinand.  This  ingenious 
man  w»  ambitaous  to  be  thought  the  Phitarch  of  his 
nation.  In  his  twenty-six  short  fai(^Ta{diicaI  sketches,  he 
has,  however,  cm^uied  himself  within  limits  too  narrow 
to  effect  all  that  he  was  capable  of;  but  the  precision 
^his  descriptions,  and  the  purity  of  his  style,  are  never- 
theiesi  NOHiarkable  for  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.* 

Fernando  del  Pulgar  is  also  the  oldest  Castilian  author 
in  the  epistolaiy  style;  and  upon  the  whole  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first,  who,  in  the  character  of  a  statesman 
and  public  fimctionary,  formed  his  corre^ndence  in  a 
modom  language  on  the  model  of  CScero  and  Pliny.f 

k  donceDas  lo  favorescian  mucho.  Don  Alvaro  era  mas  mirado  6 
predado  entre  todos  aqueHos  que  en  las  fiestas  se  ayuntaron.  E 
despues  quando  el  Rey  se  retrala  d  su  c4mara  d  burlar  6  aver  placer, 
Don  Alvaro  burlaba  tan  cort^s  6  gpraciosamente,  que  el  Rey  ^ 
todos  los  otros  que  con  ^1  eran  avian  muy  graJd  placer.  E  si 
fablaban  en  fechos  de  caballeria,  annqne  Bon  Alvaro  era  mozo, 
^I  fablaba  en  ellos,  assi  bien  €  atentamente  que  todos  se  maravilla- 
ban.  E  aquel  fu^  desde  nino  su  mayor  estudio,  entender  en  los 
fechos  de  armas  ^  de  caballeria,  4  darse  &  ellos,  ^  saber  en  ellos 
mas  facer  que  decir. 

•  The  library  of  the  university  of  Gottingen  contains  a  copy  of 
this  scarce  book,  printed  in  gothic  characters,  but  the  title  page  is 
wanting.  It  commences  with  the  title  of  the  table  of  contents : 
Comienga  la  tahla  de  los  claros  varones^  ordenada  por  Fernando 
del  Pulgavy  Sfc.  The  biographical  sketches  are  followed  by  a  col- 
lection of  letters ;  and  the  whole  forms  a  volume  with  which  every 
author  who  writes  on  Spanish  history  ought  to  be  acquainted. 

t  The  following  specimen  is  the  commencement  of  a  jocular 
letter,  in  which  Fernando  del  Pulgar  begs  of  his  physician  to  pre- 
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Those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  to  peruse 
Spanish  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  will  doubt-  ■ 
less  find  many  more  documents  to  prove  the  high  d^ree 
of  cultivation  which  Spanish  prose  had  attained  at  that 
period.  In  spite  of  the  lofty  poetic  flight  which  then 
characterized  the  genius  of  Spain,  and  iiie  powerful 
charm  of  the  poetic  prose  of  the  chivalrous  romances, 
the  national  gravity  of  the  Spaniards,  when  their  minds 
were  directed,  not  to  sports  of  the  ima^nation,  but 
to  things,  made  them  incline  to  what  may  be  termed 

scribe  to  him  a  remedy  for  the  BciaUca,  as  the  coDBolation  which 
Cicero  offers  in  his  book  de  Senectute  btd  no  effect  oo  him  :— 

SeBor  dotor  Fraocisco  Nuues  fisico :  yo  Fernaiido  de  Pulgar 
escrii^no  paresco  ante  vos :  y  digo  que  padesdendo  grand  dolor  do 
la  yjada :  y  otros  males  que  asoman  cod  la  veje z  qnise  leer  a  Julio 
de  seoetute  para  aver  del  para  cUos  algun  remedio,  Y  no  le  de 
dios  mafi  salud  al  alma  de  lo  que  yo  falle  en  el  para  mi  yjada. 
Verdad  es  que  da  muchas  cousolaciones :  y  cuenta  muchos  ioores 
de  la  Tejez.  Pero  no  provee  de  remedio  para  gus  males.  Qnisiere 
yo  fallar  un  remedio  solo,  mas  por  cierto  de  Senor  fisico  que  todos 
sus  cousolaciones  por  que  el  conorte  quando  no  quita  dolor,  no  pone 
consolacion,  Qiiise  ver  essomismo  el  segundo  libro  que  fizo  de  las 
quistiones  Tosculanas.  Do  quiere  provar  que  el  snbio  no  deve  baver 
dolor:  y  si  lo  hoviere  lo  puede  desechar  con  lirtud.  E  yo  Senor 
dotor  como  no  soy  sabio  senti  el  dolor.  Y  como  no  soy  virtuoao  no 
le  puede  desechar,  Ni  lo  desechara  el  mismo  Julio  por  virtuoso  que 
fuera;  si  stntiera  el  mal  que  yo  sinti,  Asxi  que  para  las  enfer- 
medades  que  vienen  con  la  vejez  fallo  que  es  mejor  yr  al  fisico 
remediador:  que  at  filosofo  consolador,  Por  los  Cipiones,  por 
los  Metellos,  y  sabios,  y  por  los  Traso^,  y  por  olros  algunos  romaow 
que  bivieron  y  murieron  en  honra  quiere  provar  Julio  que  la  vejez 
es  buena.  Y  por  algunos  que  ovieron  mala  postreinera  provare  yo 
que  es  mala.  E  dare  mayor  numero  de  testigos  para  prueva  de  mi 
intencioii  que  el  Stiior  Julio  pudo  dar  para  en  prueva  de  la  suya.^ 
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the  style  of  affairs,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  genius  of 
the  Italians,  which  attached  itself  exclusively  to  beau- 
tiful forms,  had  been  accustomed  to  manifest  an  in- 
difference for  true  prose.  The  philosophic  writings  of 
Aristotle  were,  in  the  same  age,  translated  into  Spanish 
by  a  scholar,  whose  name,  as  weU  as  his  work,  have 
fallen  into  oblivion.* 

JUAN  DE  LA  ENZINa'S    ART  OF  CASTILIAN   POETRY. 

The  literature  of  this  period  possesses,  however,  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  true  criticism.  Though  the  po- 
etical and  rhetorical  rules  of  Aristotle  were  known  to  a 
few  scholars,  they  were  of  little  utility  to  writers  who 
either  applied  them  erroneously,  or  considered  them 
impracticable.  Of  the  state  of  poetry  in  Spain,  during 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  correct  notion 
may  be  formed  from  a  Treatise  on  Castilian  Poetry, 
(Arte  de  Poesia  CasteUanaJ  by  Juan  de  la  Enzina. 
In  this  work,  addressed  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Spain, 
the  author  wished  to  prove  that  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  art  on  which  he  wrote,  and  that  he  was  not 
an  unskilful  Troubadour.f  The  commencement  of  the 
treatise  might  teach  the  reader  to  expect  some  pro- 
found investigation.  Juan  de  la  Enzina  observes,  **  that 
poetry  is  so  excellent  an  art,  that  it  merits  the  particular 
favour  of  princes  and  nobles,  who  being  reared  **  in  the 

*  See  the  notice  by  Nicolas  Antonio  in  the  Bibl.  Hisp,  Vetus, 
last  edition,.  (Madrid,  1788,)  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

t  This  treatise  precedes  the  collection  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina's 
poems.  See  note  page  131. 

VOL.   I.  I. 
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bosom  of  sweet  philosophy,"*  know  how  to  unite  the 
virtues  both  of  peace  and  war;  it  was  therefore,  he 
continues,  his  intention  to  write  a  theory  (arte)  of 
Castilian  poetry,  which  might  fedlit^te  the  distinction 
between  good  apd  bad.  He  treats  of  the  origin  vS 
poetry  among  the  ancients  and  amoi^  the  Italians,  and 
marks  the  difference  between  a  poet  and  a  Troubadour. 
TYie  former,  he  says,-  i%  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
"  what  a  composer  or  learned  musician  is  to  a  singer 
or  musical  performer,  a  geometrician  to  a  mason,  or 
a  captain  to  a  private  soldier."-|-  After  all  these  high 
promises,  Juan  de  la  Enana  merely  gives  an  Essay  on 
Castilian  prosody  in  a  few  chapters.  Such  is  his  art 
of  poetry. 


Thus  did  Castilian  poetry  and  eloquence  develope 
itself  in  the  ancient  national  forms,  during  the  first 
centuries  that  succeeded  its  birth,  without  any  superior 
genius  having  either  raised  it  to  higher  perfection,  or 
enlaiged  its  boundaries.  Like  the  Gaya  Ciencia  of 
the  Troubadours,  it  was  a  common  property,  protected 
by  a  literary  democracy,  which  allowed  no  despotic 
genius  to  encroach  upon  its  rights.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  might  have  been  the  fiite  of  Castilian 
poetry,  had   not  a    new    political   connection    fbrmed 

•  CriadoB  «D  el  gremto  de  la  dulce  filosofiEi.     Thia  he  says  in 
particular  reference  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
,     t  Qnania  diferencia  aya  del  Muaico  al  Cantor,  y  del  Geometra 
al  Pedrero,  tanla  iJebe  haver  entre  Poeta  I  Trobador.     TTie  third 
comparison  follo.wa  afterwards. 
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between  Spain  and  Italy,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  suddenly  brought  the  Spanish  nation, 
as  it  were  in  mass,  in  contact  with  the  Italians.  At 
all  events,  the  Spaniards  miist»  in  the  progress  of  culti- 
vation,  have  ceased  to  be  satisfied  with  the  poetry  of 
their  old  sODgs  and  romances,  on  their  literary  taste 
becoming  in  any  way  more  refined. 


1.  2 
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BOOK  n. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  TO  THE 
LATTER  HALF  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  POETICAL  AND 
RHETORICAL  CULTIVATION  IN  SPAIN  DURING 
THE   ABOVE   PERIOD. 

THE  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon, 
in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  the  heiress 
of  the  Castilian  throne,  with  Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon, 
forms  an  epoch  in  Spanish  literature,  as  well  as  in 
Spanish  power.  Hitherto  Spain  had  been  occupied  only 
with  her  own  internal  affairs.  The  monarchs  contended 
for  their  prerogatives  with  the  powerful  barons  of  their 
respective  states;  and  the  two  kingdoms  waged  war 
against  each  other.  The  only  object  which  they  pursued 
in  common,  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  princi- 
pality of  Granada,  which  was  enabled  to  resist  them,  as 
long  as  their  political  jealousy  of  each  other  counter- 
balanced their  mutual  zeal  for  religion  and  conquest. 
Spain,  in  her  detached  situation  to  the  west  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Aever  appeared  so  completely  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Europe  as  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     With  Italy,  Spain  maintained  no  relations. 
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except  such  as  were  purely  ecclesiasticaL  A  maiked 
change,  however,  took  place  on  the  union  of  the  crowns 
of  Castile  and  Arragon,  though  the  union  of  the  two 
monarchies  was  not  properly  consolidated  until'  after 
Ferdinand^s  death,  whidi  happened  iu  1516.'  Since  the 
year  149S,Gnuiada  had  been  a  Castilian  province.  The 
poets  had  no  longer  the  feats  cf  the  Zegris  and  Aben- 
cerrages  to  record;  and  the  Spanish  kni^ts  had  no 
infidels  to  vanquish,  unless  they  travelled  to  AMca  in 
quest  of  them.  I^  however,  they  were  successful  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world,  their  victories  did  not  pre« 
sent  subjects  of  such  interest  to  the  Castilian  muse  as 
former  achievements  had  afforded.  The  love  of  in*- 
dustry  and  social  order,  which  distinguished  the  pelade 
of  Arragon,  at  length  extended  to  Castile;  and  the  dd 
chivalrous  spirit  declined  in  propcnrtion  as  the  use  of 
gunpowder,  whidi  was  at  this  period  rapidly  increasii^, 
became  more  general  The  manners  of  the  Spaniards 
of  both  monarchies,  had  now  approximated  to  those  of 
the  Italians;  and  the  analogy  between  the  Castilian  and 
Italian  languages,  could  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  when* 
ever  opportunities  for  making  that  observation  occurred. 
Ferdinand  soon  afforded  such  an  opportunity;  his  am* 
bition  induced  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  trans- 
actions of  Italy,  and  his  interference  was  attended 
with  success.  The  victorious  Gonsalvo  Fernandez  de 
Cordova,  admired  as  the  conqueror  of  Granada,  and  a 
second  Cid,  and  sumamed,  by  way  of  distinction,  JEl 
gran  Capitan,  presented  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his 
sovereign  in  the  year  1504.  The  political  union  which 
then  Uxjk  place  between  Spain  and  Italy^  and  which 
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continued  longer  than  a  century,  paved  the  way  for 
that  influence  of  the  Italian  poetry  on  the  ^«iiisfa> 
which  EOoiKafter  became  manifest. 

About  the  same  period  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
united  their  duninions,  they  aho  co-operated  in  the 
establiriiment  a£  that  tensile  tribunal  which  soon  be~ 
came  known  thron^oat  £ta*ope  by  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  Inqaisitian»  and  wtdch  to  the  disgrace  of  hu- 
man reason  exercised  during  two  centuries  and  a  half 
its  monstrous  powers  in  their  fullest  extent.  A  cra^ 
pt^y  contrived  to  render  religion  its  instrument,  in 
subjugating  to  one  common  tyranny  the  reason  and  the 
rights  of  mankind;  fw  the  establishment  of  r^al  des- 
potism in  both  kingdoms  was  the  great  object  of  this 
mstitution,  and  its  whole  organizatian  corresponded 
with  the  end  for  whic^  it  was  destined.  The  pope, 
who  penetrated  the  design  of  the  founders,  viewed 
their  proceedings  with  much  dissatisfiiction ;  but  even 
the  pope  was  obliged  to  support  the  pretended  interest 
of  the  church,  and  to  honour  Ferdinand  hy  hestowin^ 
on  him,  as  a  peculiar  distinction,  the  title  of  "  Catholic 
King."  Thus  the  court  of  Rome  contributed  to  annul 
the  privileges  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile  and  Arrsgon,  and 
to  invest  the  whole  powers  of  government,  without  limi- 
tation, in  the  hands  of  an  absolute  monarch:  and  thus 
did  political  artifice  triumph  over  the  energy  cf  one  €( 
the  noUest  nations  in  the  world,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  genius  of  that  nation  had  b^un  to  expand, 
when  the  promising  flower  had  burst  fbrth  from  the 
bud,  and  was  about  to  unfold  itself  in  fiill  v^jur  and 
beauty.    A  simultaneous  and  concordant  cultintian  oS 
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the  different  powers  of  the  human  mind  was  how  ai 
little  to  be  hoped  for  in  Spain  as  the  imixrorement  of 
her  political  constitution.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  literary  genius  of  the  country  could  not  be  expected 
to  reach  that  high  maturity  of  taste  which  always  pre- 
supposes a  certain  d^ree  of  harmony  in  the  moral  and 
inteUectual  faculties.  Poetic  fiftedom  was  dicumscribed 
by  the  same  shackles  which  fettered  moral  liberty. 
Thoughts  which  could  not  be  expressed  without  fear  of 
the  dui^eon  and  the  stake»  were  no  longer  materials  for 
the  poet  to  work  on.  His  imagination  instead  of  im- 
proving them  into  poetic  ideas»  and  embodying  them 
in  beautiful  verse,  had  to  be  taught  to  reject  them.  But 
the  eloquence  of  prose  was  more  completely  bowed 
down  under  the  inquisitorial  yoke  than  poetry,  because 
it  was  more  closely  allied  to  truth,  which,  of  all  things, 
was  the  most  dreaded. 

The  ycke  of  this  odious  tribunal  weighed,  however, 
far  less  heavily  on  the  imagination  than  on  the  other 
faculties  of  the  mind;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  a 
wide  field  still  remained  open  for  the  range  of  &ncy, 
though  the  boundaries  of  rdigious  doctrine  were  not 
permitted  to  be  overstepped.  To  suppose  that  the 
Spanish  inquisition  could  have  entirely  annihilated  the 
poetic  genius  of  the  nation,  it  must  also  be  supposed, 
that  at  the  period  of  its  estaUishment,  there  had  ex- 
isted a  style  of  poetry  altogether  hostile  to  such  an 
instituticm,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  inquisition  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  But  it 
would  be  forming  a  fialse  notion  of  the  horrors  of  the 
inquisition,  to  imagine  that  they  were  ever  felt  in  Spain 
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in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  countries,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  Netherlands,  where  that  tribunal  was 
introduced  hand  in  hand  with  foreign  despotism.  When 
the  inquisition  was  established  in  Spain,  it  hannonized 
to  all  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  orthodox 
faith  was  concerned,  with  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the 
Spani^  Christians.  It  was  ostensibly  directed  not  so 
much  against  heretics  as  against  infidels,  namely,  Ma- 
hometans and  Jews.  Its  operations  were  accordingly 
commenced  by  waging  war  against  those  infidel%  for 
DO  sect  of  christian  heretics  existed  at  that  period  in 
Spain,  and  the  inquisition  took  care  that  none  should 
be  afterwards  formed.  To  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
ancient  faith  was  tjie  avowed  object  of  the  iiiquisiti<m; 
and  its  wrath  was  poured  out  on  the  unfortunate  Jews, 
Moors,  and  Moriscos,  (the  descendants  of  the  Moors), 
with  the  view  of  removing  every  blemish  from  the 
feith  of  a  nation,  which  prided  itself  in  its  orthodoxy. 
This  bigotted  pride  was  a  consequence  of  the  contest 
maintained  in  Spain  during  four  centuries  and  a  half, 
between  Catholic  Christianity  and  Mahometanism.  The 
Spanish  Christians  celebrated  the  conquest  of  Granada 
as  the  triumph  of  the  church ;  and  the  inquiation,  which 
at  first  excited  terror,  soon  became  an  object  of  vene- 
ration with  men  in  whose  hearts  religious  enthusiasm 
irfras  inseparably  blended  with  patriotism. 

This  view  of  the  subject  may  serve  to  explain  how 
it  happened  in  the  sequel,  and  particularly  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  that  while,  throughout  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  men  shuddered  at  the  very  name  of  the 
Spanish  inquisition,  the  Spaniards  still  hved  under  it 
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as  happily  and  cheerftilly  as  ever;  and  also  how,  from  the 
operation. of  the  same  cause,  the  ecclesiastical  shackles 
had  not  a  more  injurious  effect  on  the  developement  of 
the  poetic  genius  of  the  nation.  The  conduct  of  the  in- 
quisition was  no  subject  of  alarm  to  those  who  were  con- 
fident tiiat  they  never  could  have  any  personal  concern 
with  it;  for  the  suspicion  of  deficiency  in  Catholic  or- 
thodoxy, the  ground  on  which  that  tribunal  acted,  was 
more  degrading  in  Spain  than  the  most  odious  crimes 
in  other  countries.  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
inquisition,  £Bmaticism  was  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  the  Spaniards,  that  all  scepticism  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion was  abhorred  as  a  deadly  sin.  He,  however,  who 
submitted  with  blind  devotion  to  the  decrees  of  the 
church,  was  held  to  have  a  clear  conscience,  and  in  that 
sort  of  clear  conscience  the  Spaniards  prided  themselves. 
The  inquisition  disturbed  the  good  Catholic  as  littie  in 
his  social  enjoyments,  as  criminal  justice  the  citizen  who 
lived  in  conformity  with  the  laws.  The  Spaniard  was 
cruel  only  to  heretics  and  infidels,  because  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  hate  them;  but  in  the  orthodox  bosom  of 
his  native  country,  he  was  animated  by  a  spirit  of  gaiety 
of  which  the  literature  of  Spain  presents  abundant 
proofe.  While  the  Duke  of  Alba  in  the  Netherlands 
ruled  with  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  Cervantes,  in 
Spain,  wrote  his  Don  Quixote,  and  Lope  de  Vega,  who 
himself  held  a  post  connected  with  the  inquisition,  pro- 
duced his  admirable  comedies.  The  dramatic  litera^ 
ture  of  Spain  flourished  with  most  brilliancy  during 
the  reigns  of  the  three  Philips,  from  1556  to  1665, 
and   that  is  precisely  the   period  when   the  Spanish 
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inquiation  exercised  its  power  with  the  greatest  rigour 
and  the  most  sanguinary  cruelty.  Many  melsndioly 
tiBces  of  fanaticism  are  certainly  observaUe  in  'the  lite- 
rature of  Spain  during  the  resgns  of  the  three  Philips; 
but  those  traces  are  so  insulated,  and  the  painfiil  im- 
pression which  they  naturally  produce  aa  liberal  niindi 
is  so  far  compensated,  by  the  noblest  traits  of  humanity, 
that  to  him,  who,  from  readii^  the  works  of  the  Spanish 
poets,  should  turn  to  the  perusal  of  the  political  history 
of  the  Spaniards  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  particularly  to  the  history  of  their  trans- 
actions in  the  Netherlands  and  America,  it  migbt  well 
appear  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  two  distinct 
nations.  • 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  generally  tWEgudidal 
effects  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  inquisition  on 
intellectual  freedom,  those  restrictions  could  not  fail, 
under  the  circumstances  which  have  been  described,  to 
prove  in  one  respect  iavourable  to  the  polite  literature  of 
Spain,  llie  poetic  genius  which,  at  the  period  of  the 
estatdishment  t^  this  tribunal,  was  enei^tically  develop- 
ing itself  throughout  the  Peninsula,  was  not  now  to  be 
annihilated.  Its  strength  was  even  augmented  by  that 
growing  national  pride,  which  the  union  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  and  Arragonian  monuchi^s  fostered.  During 
the  period  marked  by  the  reign  of  Chariei  I.  better 
known  by  his  Germanic  imperial  title  of  Chaiiei  y, 
whifch  was  nearly  half  a  century,  namely,  from  the  year 
1516  to  the  year  1655,  the  Austriui  and  Spanish  mo- 
narchies were  also  united,  and  Spain  acquired  ridi  po»- 
sessions  in  a  new  quarter  of  the  worid.    The  ^lanish 
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arms  were  not  so  victorious  under  the  tluj^  Hiilips  at 
under  Charies  V.  But,  sacrffioed  as  this  gallint  nation 
was  to  fimaticism  and  the  most  despkafale  of  gOTem*- 
ments,  its  spirit  never  sank  under  disaster,  and  its 
genius  vented  itsdf  in  the  cultivation  of  poetryy  becattSe 
it  was  exchided  by  rdigions  deqKitism  fitim  every 
graver  study,  except  the  sdudastic  philosophy  of  the 
convent.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  influence 
of  the  ever  debasing  despotism  of  the  Spanish  govem*- 
ment  could  operate  only  gradually  in  extinguishing  the 
energies  of  national  genius.  The  bdld  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  freedom  in  Castile  and  Airitgcm  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  V.  was  attended  with  discouraging 
results,  because  the  nobiUty  and  the  third  estate  did  not 
unite  in  support  of  their  common  interests.  Had  that 
union  existed,  Spain  would  probaUyhave  presented 
the  first  model  of  a  constitutional,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  vigcnrous  monarchy.  That  honour  was  'withheld  by 
£ftte:  but  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  people  was  not  so 
easily  suppressed  as  their  political  and  religious  free- 
dom. Kii^  mi^t  rule  as  they  pleased ;  they  might 
madly  shed  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  or  waste  the 
treasures  drawn  from  America;  but  the  people,  who  had 
yielded  to  despotism  only  £9r  the  sake  of  religion,  con- 
tinued in  their  hearts  to  be  what  they  had  always 
been,  till  the  influence  of  time  consummated  their  sub- 
jugation. The  Spanish  patriot,  who  fought  in  the  cause 
of  his  king  and  country,  was  until  then,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation,  still  a  fiee  man.  Kings  received  homage  in 
veise  as  well  as  in  prose;  but  a  court  poetry,  like  that 
which  existed  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
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was  never  known  in  Spaing  The  kings  of  Spain,  too, 
never  bestowed  any  very  liberal  encouragement  on  the 
poetic  literature  of  their  country.  Charles  V.  honoured 
a  few  Spanish  and  Italian  poets  with  some  d^ree  of 
attention,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  princes  of  that 
age;  for  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  poet  was  accounted 
an  extremely  useful  man  for  business  of  every  sort; 
but  that  sovereign  seems  to  have  taken  a  more  parti- 
cular interest  in  Italian  than  in  Spanish  literature. 
Philip  II.  from  his  joyless  throne,  occasionally  cast  a 
glance  of  favour  on  a  man  of  talent;  but  restless  am- 
bition and  Uind  Ingotry  occui»ed  his  gloomy  mind,  and 
deprived  him  of  all  susceptibility  for  the  beautifuL  His 
son,  Philip  III.  though  of  a  more  amiable  character,  was 
too  indolent  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  any  thing  what- 
ever. Philip  IV.  however,  did  more  for  Spanish  literature 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the  time  of  Jctm  II. 
His  taste  for  pomp  and  splendour,  to  which  he  thought- 
lessly gave  himself  up,  while  decay  and  disorder  preyed 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  state,  disposed  him  to  &vour  the 
Spanish  theatre.  Calderon,  whom  he  pensioned,  was 
indebted  to  him  for  that  leisure  which  enabled  him  to 
devote  his  life  to  dramatic  poetry.  But  Calderon  only 
improved  on  the  labours  of  predecessors,  who,  without 
receiving  the  pay  of  kings,  produced  works  which  did 
honour  to  the  nation,  and  were  approved  and  rewarded 
by  the  public.  Spanish  literature  owes  nothing  to  kings, 
and  has  to  thank  only  the  popular  spirit  for  all  its 
brightest  flowers.  The  drama,  therefore,  remained 
wholly  national,  even  after  the  imitation  of  Italian 
forms  had  long  pi^ailed  in  the  lyric  and  epic  poetry 
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of  Spain.  Writers  for  the  stage  must  of  necessity  obey 
the  voice  of  a  public  possessing  sufficient  enei^  of  cha- 
racter to  condemn  every  piece  which  does  not  pay 
homage  to  the  popular  taste.  The  whde  history  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  exhibits  this  dominion  of  the  public 
over  authors ;  and  the  particular  taste  of  the  dramatists 
being  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  general  poetic 
genius  of  the  nation,  they  very  willingly,  like  Lope  de 
V^a,  followed  the  stream,  even  though,  like  him,  they 
well  knew  what  the  true  theory  of  their  art  required. 
The  cultivation  of  prose  was  more  completely  left  to 
the  individual  taste  of  the  authors;  but  any  instance  of 
encouragement  from  the  throne  was  as  uncommon  with 
respect  to  it  as  to  poetry.  Antonio  de  Solis,  who  re- 
ceived a  penson  from  Philip  IV.  as  histori(^rapher,  for 
writing  the  History  of  Spanish  America,  was  indebted 
for  that  honour  in  some  measure  to  his  reputation  as  a 
poet,  and  his  various  acquirements,  but  by  no  means  for 
any  particular  esteem  he  had  obtained  on  account  of 
his  talent  for  prose  composition. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  however,  intel- 
lectual talents  were  never  undervalued,  either  by  the 
kings,  or  the  nobles  of  Spain.  In  that  country,  as  well 
as  in  Italy,  the  higher  orders  considered  it  a  duty  to  seek 
distinction  through  learning,  and  poetry  was  the  soul 
both  of  Spanish  and  Italian  literature.  Most  of  the 
Spanish  poets  of  this  period,  if  not  of  noble  birth, 
belonged,  at  least,  to  families  of  consideration.  Heroes, 
statesmen,  ecclesiastics,  all  composed  verses,  and  poetry 
was  most  intimately  interwoven  with  all  the  relations  of 
social  Ufe.     No  where  did  chivahrous  gaUantry  so  long 
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survive  the  extinction  of  real  chivalry  as  in  Spain; 
and  poetry  was  the  exhansdess  language  of  that  gal- 
lantry,  whether  it  displayed  itself  in  secret  love  in- 
trigues, or  at  public  entertainments  and  festivals.  Every 
characteristic  national  amusement,  as  for  instance,  a 
bull  fight,  proved  an  incitement  to  the  writing  of 
sonnets  and  romances.  There  are  found  in  various 
Spanish  poems  of  this  period  many  expressions  and 
allusions  which  have  reference  to  popular  amusements, 
but  the  poetic  sense  of  which  is  only  intdligible  to 
readers  who  bear  in  their  reocdlection  the  favourite 
diversions  of  the  nation.  The  romantic  intrigues 
which  were  common  in  high  life,  formed  modds  for 
the  intricate  plots  of  the  Spanish  comedies ;  but  no 
ordinary  powers  of  invention  were  necessary  to  enable 
the  dramatic  author  to  maintain  on  the  stage  a  com- 
petition with  the  scenes  which  actually  occurred  in 
society.  Throughout  the  whole  country,  singing  and 
dancing  were  essential  ingredients  in  every  amusement. 
Lfcamed  musical  composition  had,  at  this  time,  little 
attraction  for  the  Spaniards;  but  wherever  joy  was, 
musicians  were  not  wanting,  and  every  dance  had  its 
sang. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cultivation  of  the  other  fine 
arts,  afforded  little  aid  to  Spanish  poetry,^  as  the  over^ 
whelming  interest  attached  to  it  in  its  golden  age 
directed  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  nation  almost 
«xdu8ively  to  that  one  object  AH  other  Ubend  pm^ 
suits  were  consequently  left  fiEur  behind. 

^[)amsh  taste  was,  at  this  period,  entirdy  kft  to 
form  itself,  bdu^  abandoned  to  the  influence  of  Itafian 
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literature,  and  the  authority  of  eminent  national  au- 
thors. The  Italian  system  of  academies  found  littie 
£sLvouT  in  Spain.  Perhaps  the  jealousy  of  the  inquislU 
tion  fioireboded  evil  from  meetings  of  men  of  letters. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Spanish  literature  sustained  little 
loss  by  the  want  of  those  institutions.  The  Royal 
Academy  for  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  was 
not  established  untU  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  intimate  union,  which,  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeentii  centuries,  subsisted  between  the  elo- 
quence of  prose  and  poetry  in  Spain,  renders  a  separate 
history  of  each  unnecessary.    A  divisicm  may,  hoiwever, 
be  advantageously  made  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
Spani^  literature  <^  this  period,  thoi^  the  two  sec- 
tions cannot  form  two  distinct  epodis.     From  the 
introduction  of  the  Italian  style  into  Spanish  poetry, 
until  the  decline  of  learning  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  rf  Philip  IV.  no  literary  revolution  was  expe- 
rienced in  Spain.     The  corrupters  of  taste^  as  cer- 
tain writers  who  appeared  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
period  are  called  by  some  of  the  l^anish  critics,  only 
continued  a  movement,  the   impulse  of  which  had 
been  given  long  before  by  various  authors,  and  par^ 
ticulariy  by  the  dramatic  poets.      Several  rf   these 
writers  were  contemporaries  Vith  authors  who  placed 
a  high  value   on  classical  correctness,   and  yet  they 
exercised  a  much  greater  influence  over  the  general 
literature  of  Spain  than  the  latter.     To  confound  Cal- 
deron,  who  perfected  the  Spanish  comedy,  according 
to  its  true  national  character,  with  the  corrupters  of 
taste,  is  an  idea  which  could  only  have  been  entertained 
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in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  became  customary 
in  Spain,  as  every  where  else,  to  measure  all  productions 
of  genius  by  the  rules  of  French  criticism.  But  at 
the  same  time,  that  Spanish  poetry  approximated  as 
closely  to  the  Italian,  as  the  necessary  connection  of 
the  former  with  the  national  style  would  permit,  that 
national  style,  with  all  its  faults  and  beauties,  still 
maintained  the  pie-eminence;  and  the  passion  for  Ita- 
lian correctness  again  declined.  This  crisis  in  Spanish 
literature,  occasioned  by  the  stru^le  between  Italian 
refinement  and  the  bold  eccentricity  of  the  national 
manners,  occurred  in  the  age  of  Cervantes.  At  that 
time  hope  de  V^a  shone  with  more  brilliancy  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  than  Cervantes,  and  the  party 
of  the  former  gained  the  victory  and  kept  the  field. 
The  taking  of  a  distinct  view  of  the  prc^^r^ss  of  poetry 
and  eloquence  in  Spain,  wHI  therefore  be  fodlitated,  if 
the  period  of  the  influence  of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de 
Vega  be  made  an  historical  resting  point  It  is  doubtless 
very  remarkable,  that  Cervantes,  who  created  an  epoch 
in  the  general  literature  of  Europe,  should  not  have 
produced  sufficient  effect  on  the  literature  of  his  own 
country,  to  justiiy  tjie  choosing  him  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  epoch  in  its  literary  history.  An  opportunity 
wUI  hereafter  arise  for  reverting  to  this  subject.* 

*  An  unpardooable  ueglect  of  cbronolofy  has  g;iTeii  rise  to  & 
confusion  of  dates,  by  which  this  period  of  Spanish  litentnre  has 
been  made  to  ioclade  tiro  distinnt  epochs.  This  aonfusioD  is  parti- 
cularly striking  in  the  work  of  Velasquez.  In  his  third  age  of 
Caaiilian  poetry,  which  he  commences  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Italian  style,  but  which  unght  really  to  be  called  the  aecond,  he 
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FIRST  SECTION. 


Hisiorif  of  Spanish  Poetry  and  Eloquence,  Jrom  the 
Introduction  of  the  ItaUan  Style  to  ^  Age  of 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega. 


OCCASION  OF  THE  INTEODUCTION  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
STYLE. 

After  the  complete  consolidation  of  the  monarcliies 
of  Castile  and  Arragon  by  the  accession  of  Charles  of 
Austria,  the  grandson  of  Isal}ella  and  Ferdinand,  there 
appears  to  have  been,  for  a  short  time,  a  suspension  of 
all  literary  activity  in  Spain.  The  politital  (.■on\-iilsifiiis 
which  then  agitated  the  interior  of  the  two  united  king- 
doms, occupied  the  public  mind  too  powerfully  to  allow 
any  interest  to  be  felt  in  calmer  and  more  agreeable 
objects.  But  as  soon  as  the  civil  contests  were  ter- 
minated by  the  success  of  the  Austrian  party,  and  the 
enterprising  Charles,  incited  by  Francis  I.  employed 
the  force  of  his  Spanish  states  to  win  new  dominions  in 
Italy,  the  poetic  genius  of  Spain  revived  in  all  its  pris- 
tine vigour.  In  the  meantime,  the  ancient  dialect  of 
the  Arragonian  provinces  began  to  be  supplanted  by 
the  Castilian,  which  became  the  language  of  the  state 

reckoDB  all  the  Spanish  poets,  nho  appear  to  have  formed  their 
maoner  after  Italian  models  down  to  ibe  reign  of  Philip  IV. ;  and  in 
the  following  age,  which  he  called  the  fourth,  he  places  Virnes,  Lope 
de  Vega,  and  others,  who  flourished  half  a  century  before. 
VOL.   I.  M 
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and  of  public  business  throughout  Spain.  Castile  was 
then  considered  the  heart  of  the  whole  monarchy.  Ma- 
drid rose  to  the  rank  of  the  cajntal  of  Spain,  and  Sara- 
gossa  sunk  into  the  conditioD  of  a  provindal  town. 
It  was  therefore  no  very  extraordinary  event,  that  a> 
Catalonian,  whose  maternal  language  stUI  possessed 
a  certain  d^;ree  of  poetic  consideration,  should,  in  con- 
nection with  a  Castilian,  produce  a  revdution  in  Cas- 
tilian  poetry. 


Juan  Boscan  Almogav^,  who,  in  concert  with  hia 
friend  Garcilaso  de  la  V^^  introduced  the  Italian  style 
into  Castilian  poetry,  was  bom  in  Barcelona,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  belonged  to  one 
of  the  Patrician  families  of  that  city,  of  equal  rank 
with  the  nobility  of  the  country.  Though  possessing  a 
liberal  education,  and  sufficient  fortune  to  enable  him  to 
gratify  his  inclination  for  literary  studies,  without  regard 
to  any  secondary  views,  he  embarked,  notwithstanding, 
on  his  first  outset  in  life  for  a  short  period  in  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  He  afterwards  travelled,  but  the  coun- 
tries he  visited  are  not  mentioned  in  the  brief  notices 
which  remain  of  him.  If,  however,  it  be  supposed  that 
he  went  at  this  time  to  Italy,  and  rendered  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  literature  of  that  country,  it 
appears  that  he  was  still  far  from  entertaining  the  idea 
of  transplanting  the  forms  and  manner  of  Italian  poetry 
into  Spain;  for  the  Castilian  verses,  which  he  wrote 
in  his  youth,  were  all  in  the  ancient  lyric  style,  which, 
since  the  time  of  Juan  de  Mena  no  one  had  thou^t  it 
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necessary  to  try  to  improve.  It  was  not  untU  1526, 
wheii,  after  having  flourished  at  the  court  of  Charles  V. 
he  bi^  made  a  happy  marriage,  and  was  settled  in  his 
i\ative  city,  that  a  Venetian  induced  him  to  imitate  the 
Itajywi  poetry  in  the  CastUian  language.  The  enqieror 
resided  for  som^  tiipe  in  Granada;  md,  among  the 
foreign  ministers  who  repaired  to  liis  pomt»  was  Andrea 
Navagero,  the  envoy  from  Venice,  9  man  of  great  literary 
and  historical  knowledge,  an4»  Uke  eyeiy  weU-^ucated 
Italian  of  that  age,  a  writer  of  cai^^oni  and  sonnets. 
Boscan,  having  formed  an  intimate  friende^p  with  this 
minister,  was  taught  by  him  t^  vi^w  the  Italian  po^toy 
and  ^Iso  the  classical  latin  in  quite  a  new  light.  The 
Spanish  lyric  poetry,  which  with  all  its  gotbic  excres- 
cences was  still  pleasing  to  the  natiion,  if  not  sp  bar- 
barous in  his  eyes  as  in  those  of  his  Italian  friend, 
appeared  to  him,  when  compared  with  a  sonnet  of 
Petrarch,  at  least,  in  the  point  of  good  taste  greatly 
inferior.  He  now  readily  perceived  the  nature  and  felt 
the  value  of  the  precision  and  correctness  of  the  gi'eat 
works  of  antiquity.  Animated  by  his  new  ideas,  he  fear- 
lessly ventured  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Navagero,  in 
spite  of  the  menacing  clamour  of  the  friends  of  the  old 
national  forms.  He  took  upon  himself  the  character  of 
a  reformer  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  his  nation,  and  com- 
menced his  labours  by  writing  sonnets  in  the  manner  of 
Petrarch. 

The  metrical  structure  of  the  sonnet  had  long  been 
known  in  Spain;*  but  the  genius  of  Castilian  poetry 

*  See  page  25.     In  the  Cancionero  general  there  are  some 
spiritual  sonnets,  hut  they  are  all  equally  aukward  and  repulsive. 

M   2 
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was  adverse  to  that  form,  and  the  Spaniards  had  mani- 
fested very  little  predilection  for  any  thing  like  the 
el^ant  correctness  of  Petrarch.  Boscan  had  therefore 
elevated  himself  above  the  literature  of  his  country, 
when  he  perceived  that  it  was  necessary  to  infuse  a 
new  spirit  into  Castilian  poetry  before  it  could  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Italian  forms.  His  friend  Gardlaso  de  la 
V^a  participated  in  this  opinion.  But  thousands  of 
voices  were  raised  against  the  reformers.  Some  indsted 
that  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  old  Castilian  verse 
on  the  ground  of  euphon)  Others  went  further,  and 
asserted  that  the  ear  could  perceive  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  new  verse  and  prose.  Finally,  a  third  party 
discovered  that  Italian  poetry  was  effeminate,  and  was 
fit  only  for  Italians  and  women.  Boscan  relates  that 
this  violent  opposition  made  him  reflect  seriously  on  the 
|nx)priety  of  proceeding  with  his  design;  but  as  he  was 
soon  convinced  of  the  futility  of  the  reasons  urged 
against  him,  he  persisted  in  his  undertaking.  His  party 
rapidly  increased  and  soon  obtained  the  superiority,  not 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  public,  but  in 
that  portion  of  society  which  was  most  enlightened  end 
refined.* 

The  other  circumstances  of  Boscan's  life,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  have  little  interest  for  the  literary 
historian.  The  mature  part  of  his  age  was  chiefly  spent 
in  his  native  city  Barcelona,  or  in  the  neighbouring 

*  The  history  of  the  oppositioa  which  Boscan's  poetical  re- 
form esperieaced,  is  briefly  related  by  himself  in  the  dedication 
to  the  Duchess  of  .Soma,  which  precedes  die  second  roliune  of  liis 
poentB. 
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country.  The  urbanity  of  his  manners  and  his  talents 
recommended  him  to  the  family  of  Alba,  which  was 
then  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  noble  houses  df 
Castile,  and  to  which  the  homage  of  the  Spanish  poets 
was  from  that  time  constantly  paid.  Boscan  was  for 
some  time  Ayo,  or  first  governor  of  the  young  Don  Fer- 
nando de  Alba,  who  was  afterwards  the  terror  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  soon  resigned  this  employment,  in  order  to 
divide  his  time  between  study  and  the  society  of  lite- 
rary friends.  The  year  in  which  he  died  is  not  exactly 
known;  it  is  only  ascertained  that  his  death  happened 
before  the  year  1544.*  He  prepared  for  the  press  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  to  which  he  added  those  of  his 
friend  Garcilaso;  but  the  work  was  not  publi^ed  until 
after  his  death.f 

From  the  point  at  which  Boscan  found  Castilian 
poetry,  to  that  in  which  it  was  necessary  it  should  be 
placed  before  he  could  open  for  himself  a  new  path,  the 
distance  was  considerable,  and  the  transition  was  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  single  bound.   That  he  succeeded  in  this 

*  The  eighth  volume  of  the  Pamaso  Espanolj  by  Sedano,  coa- 
tains  a  supplement  to  the  biographical  Dotices  which  Nicolas  Antonio 
collected  under  the  article  Boscan,  and  Dieze  adopted  in  his  notes 
on  Velasquez.  The  Noticias  Biographicas^  which  Sedano  has  added 
to  the  Pamaso  Espanol,  deserve,  from  this  epoch  downward,  to  be 
carefully  consulted. 

t  The  library  of  the  university  of  Gottengen  possesses  a  copy 
of  perhaps  the  oldest  edition  of  the  works  of  this  author,  viz. 
Obras  de  Boscan^  Lisboa  1543,  in  4to.,  and  another  edition, 
Anvers  1569,  in  8vo. 
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undertaking  was  owing  not  so  mUch  to  his  genius^  as  to 
a  natural  susceptibility  for  the  real  beauties  of  Italian 
and  ancient  poetry,  accidentally  excited  at  the  favourable 
moment,  and  to  a  talent  for  the  imitation  of  classical 
models,  without  altogether  discarding  that  tone  of  feding 
which  was  properly  his  own.  To  estimate,  however,  the 
full  value  of  Boston's  talent,  it  is  not  oidy  necessary  to 
examine  the  works  by  which  he  introduced  a  new  style 
into  Spanish  poetry,  but  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  productions  of  the  Castilian  muse  in  the  ancient 
nianner.  It  is  only  by  tins  comparison  that  a  just  con- 
ception can  be  formed  of  the  surprise  with  whidi  the 
Spaniards  mtist  have  regarded  the  bdd  attempt  of 
Boscan.  He  was  the  first  asiiong  his  countiymen  who 
had  an  idea  of  classical  perfection  in  works  of  imagi* 
nation;  and  though  the  greater  part  of  his  poems  fiiU 
below  that  standard,  they  all  aiffofrd  evidemce  of  his 
endeavours  to  reach  it.  An  aspiration  so  entirely  un- 
stflected  and  unembarrassed,  had  never  been  manifested 
by  any  previous  Spanish  poet.  Between  the  kind  ol 
poetry  which  he  introduced  into  his  native  land  and 
that  which  he  abandoned,  there  was  no  visible  passage. 
But  lest  the  merits  of  Boscan  should  be  too  highly 
rated,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  at  this  time  a  reform 
of  the  Spanish  poetry,  precisely  such  as  that  to  which 
his  efforts  gave  birth,  was,  notwithstanding  the  clamour 
of  his  opponents,  desired  by  the  more  cultivated  part  of 
the  Spanish  public,  though,  perhaps,  there  no  where 
existed  any  distinct  perception  of  the  wished-for  object. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  Boscan  must  have  stood  alone, 
and  the  numerous  poets  of  his  nation,  who  have  equalled 
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or  swpassed  him  in  the  new  style,  never  would  have 
followed  his  example. 

The  early  productions  of  Boscan,  which  form  the 
first  book  of  his  works,  are  scarcdy  distinguidiabie  by 
any  trace  oi  superior  delicacy  or  correctness  firmn  the 
poems  of  the  same  descriptions  contained  in  the  Cm- 
eionero  general.  The  very  title  of  the  longest  of 
these  youthful  essays,  namely,  Mar  de  Amor  (the  Sea 
i£  Love)  excites  an  anticipation  of  the  fimtastic  flights 
of  Hie  old  Spanish  muse;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
tlie  first  strophe  without  being  convinced  that  the  author 
stiH  adhered  to  the  original  character  of  Castilian  song.* 
It  was,  however,  only  at  the  request  of  his  Mend  Gar- 
eOaso  de  la  V^a,  who  said  that  he  received  fix)m  these 
poems  the  saine  sort  of  {Measure  as  firom  pretty  children, 
that  Boscan  renounced  his  intention  of  entirely  sup- 
pressing them. 

The  second  book  of  Boscan's  poems,  contains  sonetoa 
and  canchnes,  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  eonetti  and 
can9ecnL  They  all  betray,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree, 
the  disciple  of  the  school  jof  Petrarch;  but  the  spirit 
of  Spanish  poetry  still  displays  itself  throughout  the 
whole.  The  language,  though  it  successfiilly  imitates 
the  precision  of  Petrarch,  seldom  attains  the  sweetly 
flowing  melody  of  its  model.     In  painting  the  feelings, 

*  The  first  strophe  runs  thus: — 
£1  sentir  de  mi  sentido 
Tan  profando  ha  naTegado, 
Que  me  tiene  ya  engolfado, 
Donde  viyo  despedido 
De  salir  ni  a  pie  ni  a  nado;  &c. 
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the  shadows  are  changed  with  stronger  colours  than  the 
Italian  Petrarchists  of  the  sixteenth  century  permitted 
themselves  to  employ.  Impetuous  passion,  which,  with 
higher  pretensions,  was,  on  account  of  its  very  violence, 
less  capable  of  commanding  sympathy  than  a  mild  en- 
thusiasm, strikmgly  distinguished  Boscan's  poetry  from 
that  which  was  the  object  of  his  imitation.  The  con- 
trast was  farther  increased  by  the  constantly  recur- 
ring picture  of  a  stru^le  between  passion  and  reason. 
But  these  were  precisely  the  traits  which  disclosed  the 
true  Spanish  character.  It  was  not  individual  feeling 
that  prevented  Boscan  from  equalling  the  delicacy  and 
softness  of  the  Italian  sonetto  and  canzone,  for  as  his 
biography,  and  still  more  his  other  poems,  shew  he  was 
a  man  of  a  very  mild  disposition.  But  it  was  necessary 
that  the  language  of  love,  to  appear  natural  and  true 
to  a  Spaniard,  should  bum  and  rage.  At  the  same 
time,  to  satisfy  Spanish  taste^  reason  was  to  be  intro- 
duced to  deliver  her  precepts  amidst  the  storm  of  passion, 
to  prove  its  force  by  her  feebleness,  and  to  give  to  lyric 
composition  a  moral  gravity  which  was  not  desired  by 
the  Italians.  In  so  far  however  as  the  Spanish  character 
permitted  the  experiment  to  go,  the  fisusdnating  tone  of 
Petrarch  was  very  happily  seized  by  Boscan;^  and  in 

*  The  spirit  of  Petrarch  breathes  in  the  following  sonnet; 
though  it  is  accompanied  in  the  latter  verses  with  a  portion  of 
romantic  subtil ty. 

Solo  y  pensoso  en  prados  y  desiertos 
mis  passos  doy  cuydosos  y  cansados : 
y  entrambos  ojos  tray  go  levantados 
a  ver  no  vea  alguien  mis  desconciertos. 
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necessary  to  try  to  improve.    It  was  not  until  I5269 
when,  after  having  flourished  at  the  court  of  Charles  V. 
he  h^d  made  a  happy  marriage,  and  was  settled  in  his 
i^tiye  dty,  that  a  Venetian  induced  him  to  imitate  the 
Italian  poetry  in  the  Castjlian  language.    The  emperor 
resided  for  some  time  in  Granada;   and,  among  the 
foreign  ministers  who  repaired  to  his  court,  was  Andrea 
Navagero,  the  envoy  from  Venice,  9  man  of  great  literary 
and  historical  knowledge,  and*  like  every  well-educated 
Italian  of  that  age,  a  writer  of  can^ni  and  sonnets. 
Boscan,  having  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  this 
minister,  was  taught  by  him  to  view  the  Italian  poetry 
and  also  the  classical  latin  in  quite  a  new  light.     The 
Spanish  lyric  poetry,  which  with  all  its  gothic  excres- 
cences was  still  pleasing  to  the  nation,  if  not  so  bar- 
barous in  his  eyes  as  in  those  of  his  Italian  friend, 
appeared  to  him,  when  compared  with  a  sonnet  of 
Petrarch,  at  least,  in  the  point  of  good  taste  greatly 
inferior.     He  now  readily  perceived  the  nature  and  felt 
the  value  of  the  precision  and  correctness  of  the  gi'eat 
works  of  antiquity.  Animated  by  his  new  ideas,  he  fear- 
lessly ventured  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Navagero,  in 
spite  of  the  menacing  clamour  of  the  friends  of  the  old 
national  forms.     He  took  upon  himself  the  character  of 
a  reformer  of  the  Ijrric  poetry  of  his  nation,  and  com- 
menced his  labours  by  writing  sonnets  in  the  manner  of 
Petrarch. 

The  metrical  structure  of  the  sonnet  had  long  been 
known  in  Spain;*  but  the  genius  of  Castilian  poetry 

♦  See  page  25.     In  the  Cancianero  general  there  are  some 
spiritaal  sonnets,  but  they  are  all  equally  auk  ward  and  repulsive. 

M   2 
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The  greater  part  oS  the  third  bode  of  these 
poems  is  occupied  by  a  paraphrastic  tniudation  of 
the  Greek  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  had  been  previotisly  known  in  the  Spanish 
language.  The  metrical  form  which  Boscan  chose 
for  his  translation,  was  that  of  ihymeless  iambics,  or 
an  imitation  of  the  blank  vene  of  the  Italians.  The 
language  is  so  pure  and  elegant,  the  msification  so 
natural,  and  the  tone  of  the  narratiTe  so  soft,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  elevated,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  pleased  even  with  the  prolixity  which  the  influence 
of  the  taste  for  nmiantic  poetry  has  introduced  into 
this  free  translation.  To  this  translation  succeeds  a 
poem  in  the  Italian  style,  entitled  a  Ck^niulo,  and  some 
epistles  in  tercets.  The  CapUulo,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
love  el^y,  abounding  in  pleasing  ideas  and  images,  but 
on  the  whole  too  much  spun  out,  like  most  Italian  poems 
of  the  same  kind.  It  has  also  its  full  share  of  ge- 
nuine Spanish  hyperbole  and  amorous  despair.*    The 

En  el  coiitemplar  halla 
mi  at  ma  un  gozo  estraHo, 
pienso  estalla  tnirando, 
despues  en  mi  tornatido, 
peaame  que  dura  poco  et  eogafio: 
no  pido  otra  alegrJa, 
sino  eagaiiar  mi  triste  fantasia, 
•  The  following  passage  may  serre  for  an  example: — 
No  oBo  pensar  el  dia  y  hora  qnando 
mia  ojoi  comen9aron  a  niirarte, 
su  vista  poco  a  poco  desmaDdando: 
EnloDces  comenc^  a  considerarte, 

con  penaamieDtos  que  y  van  y  veniau, 
y  casi  no  era  mas  de  imaginatte. 
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best  tif  his  c^nstles  is,  ^  The  Answer  to  Di^e  ICtodoza," 
who  was  himself  €be  first  episboiary  poet  sMong  the 
^[mniards,  and  whom  it  wifi  soon  be  necessary  to  notioe 
more  at  length.  After  the  new  poetical  caiieer  was 
opened,  Uiese  authors  ^riied  in  imitatuig  the  efostles  ^ 
Horace;  tait  it  is  jdaifli  that  4he  d^iac  tenderaess  <of 
TibuBus  was  ccmstantly  present  to  the  mind  <€  Boscaa. 
In  his  Answer  to  Mendoza,  iS^  descriptions  of  «lMiestk 
and  rural  life  charan  by  their  exquifiite  delicacy,  and 
possess  A  still  more  powerM  interest  43ian  the  moral 
reflections,  though  these  are  unaffected  and  noble,  and 
conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  didactic  poetry.* 

Lo8  uno8  blandamente  me  deziaii, 

que  con  mi  cora90ii  todo  te  amasse, 

los  otros  se  alterava  y  temian. 
Fuer^a  fue  en  fin,  que  poco  a  poco  entrasse 

a  conocer  mi  triste  entendimiento, 

que  era  bien  que  tus  cosas  contenyplasse. 
Alii  se  levaut6  mi  pensamiento 

haziendo  su  discurso  en  mil  ojetos, 

y  todos  sobre  un  mismo  fundamento. 

*  A  certain  horatian  epicurean  spirit  is  recognizable   in  the 
view  he  takes  of  the  philosophy  of  life. 

En  tierra  do  los  vicios  van  tan  Uenos, 

aqnellos  hombres  que  no  son  peores, 

aquellos  passaran  Inego  por  bvenos. 
Yo  no  ando  ya  siguiendo  A  losmejores, 

bastame  alguna  vez  dar  fruto  alguno, 

en  lo  de  mas  contentome  de  fiores. 
No  quiero  en  la  yirtud  ser  importuno, 

ni  pretendo  rigor  en  mis  costumbres, 

con  el  gloton  no  pienso  estar  ayuno. 
La  tierra  esta  con  llanos  y  con  cumbres. 
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Boscan's  works  conclude  with  a  narrative  poem  in 
the  Italian  style,  which  has  no  other  title  than  that 
which  denotes  the  structure  of  the  verse,  namdy, 
octava  rima.  Some  ideas  and  images  are  borrowed 
from  the  Italian  poets;  but  the  whole  invention  and 
tiie  execution  of  the  greater  part  of  the  details  be- 
long  to  Boscan.  The  merit  of  the  fable,  however,  is 
not  great.  A  mytbolc^cal  allegory,  describing  the- 
eiinpire  of  love,  forms  the  introduction  to  a  poetical 
relation  of  a  festal  meetii^  of  Venus,  Cupid,  and  the 

lo  tolerable  al  tiempo  acomodemos, 

y  d  SB  sazoD  hagamoDOs  dos  liunbru. 
Pictuies  of  domestic  happioesB,  partaking  both  of  the  manner 
of  Horace  and  Tibullas,  form  an  agreeable  addition  lo  Boscan's 
moral  reflections,  viz. 

Comigo  y  mi  mnger  sabrosamente 

eal^,  y  algnna  vez  me  pida  celos, 

con  tal  que  me  los  pida  blaodamente. 
Comamos  yberamos  siarecelos, 

la  mesa  demachachos  rodeada; 

mocbachos  que  nos  bagan  ser  agaelos. 
Passeremos  ansi  neustra  Jornada, 

agora  en  la  ciudad  abora  en  la  oldea, 

porqne  la  vida  eati  mas  descansada. 
Quando  pesada  la  ciudad  nos  sea, 

yremos  al  lagar  con  la  compaBa, 

adonde  el  iroportuno  no  nos  Tea. 
AUi  se  vivira  con  menoa  maSa, 

y  no  aura  el  bombre  tanto  de  giiardaree 

d'  el  inalo,  o  d'  el  grossero  que  oa  engaua. 
Alii  podra  mejor  pbilosopharse 

con  los  bueyes,  y  cabraa,  y  ovejas, 

que  COD  los  que  d'  d  vntgo  ban  de  trataree. 
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other  inhabitants  of  that  imaginary  r^on.  Little 
CufndB  are  dispatched  all  over  the  world  by  Venus  to 
defend  her  against  the  reproaches  of  unreasonable  men, 
and  to  make  known  the  real  blessings  of  love.  One  of 
those  winged  envoys  directs  his  course  towards  Barce- 
lona, the  natal  city  of  the  poet,  gives  a  particular  account 
of  his  misdon  to  the  fair  ladies  of  that  town,  and  takes 
the  oppcrtunity  of  saying  many  gallant  things  to  them. 
As  to  the  construction  of  the  feWe  of  this  poem.  Bos- 
can  certainly  gave  himself  very  little  trouble.  His  object 
appears  merely  to  have  been  to  compose  a  romantic 
picture  of  greater  extent  than  a  sonnet  or  a  cancion, 
and  to  make  bis  countrymen  sensible  of  the  charm  of 
descriptive  poetry  in  the  Italian  manner.  It  is  impos- 
fflble  not  to  admire  the  grace  and  facility  with  which 
Boscan  has  accomplished  this  purpose.  The  descriptions 
are  so.  animated,*  and  all  the  details  so  elegant  and 

•  The  description  of  Venus  appearing,  wlien  the  star  which 
has  obtained  her  name  rises,  ja  thus  given : — 
MostraTa  ya  su  resplandor  la  estrella, 

Que  barre  de  la  sombra  neustra  suelo, 

Y  al  su  venir  tocia  otra  cusa  bella 
Dexava  su  lugar  alia  en  el  cielo : 
Quando  Venus  salio,  y  al  salir  d'  ella 
Sahu  el  amor,  y  junto  ealii  el  zelo. 
El  zelo  que  de  amor  nace  en  las  cosas, 

V  mas  en  las  que  nacen  mas  hermosas. 
SaliA  con  bus  cabellos  esprazidos, 

Esta  reyna  de  amor  y  de  bermosura, 
Su  rostro  bianco  y  blancos  sus  veslidos, 
CoQ  gravedad  mezclada  con  dul^ura: 
Los  njos  entre  vivos  y  caidon. 
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engaging,  that  the  tediousness  of  some  of  the  parts  is 
amplj  compensated  by  the  happy  executum  of  the 
whole.  I^ht  plays  of  iascy  emhellish  the  lyric  and 
lomantic  passages;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  wcnk 
which  no  other  of  the  same  Idnd  by  later  ^Huush  poets 
has  excelled.* 

If  a  comprehensive  view  be  taken  rf  the  merits  of 
Boscan,  it  will  be  Jm[>oesible,  notwithstandiDg  the 
striking  faults  which  appear  in  his  works,  and  parti> 
cularly  in  his  sonnets,  to  withhold  from  him  the  title  o( 
the  first  daBsical  poet  of  Spain.    Some  of  his  expresnoos 

Divino  el  ademao  y  I»6gani, 

Como  aqnetla  que  Zesxis  trailadi 

De  lafi  cinco  donzellai  de  Crot6, 
*  Some  stanzas  in  the  speech  which  the  miBsiouary  Cupids 
addrcHs  to  the  ladiea  of  Barcelona,  bring  to  recollection  a  passage 
in  Tasso's  Jerusaleu,  though  that  poem  did  not  then  exist. 
N'  OS  engaae  ui  os  trayga  levaotadas. 

La  mocedad  y  verde  lo^ania: 

Que  OS  hallareys  despues  peor  barladas. 

Con  et  tiempo  que  buria  cada  dia. 

Y  de  saerte  on  vereys  deseoganadas. 
Que  eogaiiaroe  qnerra  la  fantasia, 

Y  n'  OS  valdra  ni  mana  ni  consejo, 
Ni  miraros  mil  veeea  al  espejo. 

Cuardad  que  mienlras  el  baen  tiempo  dura. 
No  se  OS  pierda  la  fresca  primavera : 
Sali  i  gozar  el  campo  y  >a  verdon. 
Antes  que  todo  en  el  tovierno  muera: 
Repoea  y  sossega  en  essa  frescara, 
Con  el  ayre  que  blandameote  os  hiem, 

Y  aasi  falsas  podreys  eslar  senoras, 
Sobre  p1  correr  d'el  tiempo  y  de  las  boras. 
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are  now  antiquated,  but  upon  the  whole  his  language 
has  continued  a  model  for  succeeding  ages.    Simpli*- 
city  and  dignity  had  never,  in  the  same  d^ree,  and 
under  a  form  so  ccMrect,  been  united  with  poetic  truth 
and  fedbig  by  any  previous  Spanish  author.    The  par- 
tajsans  of  the  old  national  poetry  reproached  him  with 
being  an  imitator;  but  without  the  kind  of  imitatimi 
by  which  he  naturalized  in  his  language  a  taste  for  the 
literature  of  Italy  and  the  ancient  classics,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Spanish  poetry  to  have  gained 
that  field  in  which  it  afterwards  competed  with  the 
Italiali.    That  he  did  not  obtrude  upon  his  countrymen 
a  kind  of  poetry  irreconcilable  with  the  genius  of  the 
language  and  the  national  character,  is  evident  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  new  taste  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Spain,  and  extended  into  Portugal,  and  firom 
its  duration  in  both  kingdoms.     The  poetic  innovators, 
at  whose  head  Boscan  stood,  were  certainly  blameable, 
in  so  far  as  they  wished  to  banish  entirely  the  ancient 
Spanish  style,  which  was  also,  in  its  own  manner,  sus- 
ceptible of  classical  improvement.     But  it  is  doubtful 
xvhether  the  partizans  of  that  style  would  have  thought 
of  perfecting  it  after  classical  models,  had  not  the  dis^ 
cnples  of  the  Italian  school  unexpectedly  shewn  the  high 
c^ultivation  of  which  Spanish  poetry  was  capable  under 
xiew  forms.     This  Boscan  first  made  manifest,  not  by 
^irritical  reasoning,  but  by  example;  and  his  modesty 
ontributed  not  a  little  to  attract  to  his  party  the  more 
beral   minded   of  his   countrymen.      Had  he    com- 
enced  his  reform  by  tr3dng  to  beat  down  the   old 
yle  with  theoretical  argument,  or  egotistical  decla- 
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mation,  he  would  only  have  rendered  himself  an  object 
of  ridicule ;  for  the  public  he  had  to  deal  with  was 
not  indisposed  to  improvement,  but  would  not  submit 
to  have  lessons  read  to  it  magisterially. 

After  Boscan,  his  friends,  who  participated  in  the 
fame  of  that  reform  to  which  he  shewed  the  way,  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  next  place  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
poetry. 

GARCILASO  DE   LA  VEGA. 

The  first  Spanish  poet  who  followed  the  example  of 
Boscan  was  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  a  young  Castilian, 
descended  from  a  family  of  consideration  in  Toledo, 
and  bom,  according  to  the  statements  of  different 
authors,  either  in  1500  or  1503.  His  poetic  talent  was 
early  developed,  and  he  had  written  several  lyric  pieces 
in  the  old  Spanish  style,  when  his  acquaintance  with 
Boscan,  which  soon  grew  into  friendship,  commenced. 
The  character  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  and  of 
Italy  was  then  seen  by  him  in  a  new  light.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  ardour  to  the  study  of  classical  models,  and 
of  Petrarch  and  Virgil  in  particular.  The  improvement 
of  pastoral  poetry  in  his  native  tongue,  appears  to  have 
been  his  first  object.  But  it  was  his  lot  to  follow  the 
restiess  profession  of  arms;  and  the  wars  of  Charles  V. 
carried  him  abroad,  and  dragged  him  from  country  to 
country.  In  the  year  1529,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Spanish  corps,  which  was  attached  to  the  imperial 
army  opposed  to  the  Turks.  While  in  Vienna  he  was 
involved  in  a  romantic  intrigue,  between  a  near  rela- 
tion of  his  own  and  a  lady  of  the  court.     The  imperial 
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dignity,  it  appears,  was  conceived  to  be  compromised 
by  this  intrigue,  and  Garcilaso  was  punished  for  his  in-* 
terference  by  imprisonment  in  ap  Island  of  the  Danube. 
There  he  composed  one  of  his  candones,  in  which 
he  bewails  his  destiny,  but  at  the  same  time  cde- 
brates  the  Danube  and  the  countries  through  which 
it  flows.^     His  imprisonment  probably  was  not  of  long 
duration.     In  the  year  1535,  he  seired  in  the  adven- 
turous expedition  of  Charles  V.  against  Tunis,  in  which 
he  acquired  both  glory  and  wounds.     In  Naples  and 
Sicily,  he  devoted,  as  far  as  drcumstances  would  permit, 
his  moments  of  relaxation  to  poetry.    He  execrated 
war,  and  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  imagination  in 
painting  an  Arcadian  pastoral  life,  but  still  remained  a 
soldier.f     It  may  be  presumed,  however,  that  his  mili- 
tary talents  were  not  inconsiderable,  for   when  the 
imperial  army  in  the  year  1536,  penetrated  into  the 
South  of  France,  Garcilaso  de  la  V^a,  who  could  then 
be  only  thirty-three,  or  at  most  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
commanded  eleven  companies  of  infantry.  .  That  cam- 
paign, which  did  not  terminate  so  fortunately  as  it 
commenced,  was  the  last  to  Garcilaso,  and  tore  him 
from  the  world  in  the  bloom  of  life.     The  emperor  in 
person  ordered  him  to  take  by  assault,   a  fort,  the 
garrison  of  which  harrassed  the  army  in  its  retreat. 

*  Danubio,  rio  divino 
Que  por  fieras  naciones 
Vas  con  tus  claras  ondas  discurriendo,  &c. 
t  In  his  elegy  on  Boscan  he  thus  apostrophizes  Mars: — 
O  crudo,  o  riguroso,  o  duro  Marte, 
De  tunica  cubierto  de  diamante, 
Y  endurecido  siempre  en  toda  parie^  Sfc, 
VOL.    I.  N 
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Garcilaso  executed  this  command  with  more  gallantry 
than  prudence.  He  wished  to  be  the  first  to  scale  the 
walls.  He  attained  his  object,  but  was  struck  with  a 
stone  on  the  head,  and  thrown  down  from  the  ramparts. 
Being  mortally  wounded,  he  was  removed  to  Nice, 
where,  a  few  weeks  after,  he  died. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  from  the  worira  of 
Cbrcilaso,  that  the  author  had  spent  a  conaderable 
portion  of  hie  short  life  in  camps,  and  had  died  in  the 
bed  of  military  honour,  the  victim  of  his  courage;  for 
he  approaches  even  more  closely  than  Boscan  to  the 
tenderness  of  Petrarch.  The  general  tone  of  his  poetry 
is  ao  soft  and  melancholy,  that  it  is  only  by  occasional 
characteristic  traits,  that  the  Spaniard  ia  recognized; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  such  passages  do 
occur,  the  exag^^eration  is  striking  enough.*  In  his 
sonnets,  wMch  are  not  numerous,  the  imitation  of 
Petrarch  is  obvious;  but  he  sometimes  betrays  that 
affectation  of  wit,  which  was  still  in  Spain  r^arded  as 
an  ingenious  manner  of  expressing  vehement  and  pro- 
found possion-t    One  however  exhibits  throughout  a 

*  Th«  editios  of  the  Obras  de  Gareitoso  da  la  Vega,  Madrid, 
1765,  8v».  publislied  by  an  aooiiyinous  editor,  contains  impartial 
and  correct  remarks  on  the  beauties  and  the  defects  of  the  anlhor'e 
poetry.  The  preface  which  ia  written  with  a  spirit  of  palriolic 
frankness  is  also  worthy  of  perusal. 

t  In  the  following  sonnet  the  dull  and  affected  close  foniiB  a 
disagreeable  contrast  to  the  fine  commeBcemeBt. 
La  mar  en  medio  y  tierras  he  deiado 
De  quanta  bien,  cuitado,  yo  lenia: 
Y  yendome  alejando  cada  dia, 
Gentes,  costurobres,  lenguas  h<  puado. 
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delicacy  of  style  and  sweetness  of  manner^  equalled  by 
few  jHeces  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  Spanish  lang^age.* 
He  was  not  equaUy  successful  in  seizing  the  character 
of  the  Italian  canzone,  of  which  he,  as  ^ell  ^  3oscan| 
was  an  iinitQ.tor;  and  his  reputation  rests  diiefly  on  hi$ 
pastoral  poems,  which  therefore  deserve  to  be  ipore 
ptrticulaily  noticed. 

I^enso  rep^dios  ev  fui  faQtasifi }  ^ 

Y  el  que  pias  ciertp  espero,  es  ^quel  dia 
Que  acabari  la  yida  y  el  cuidado. 

fh  qualquier  mal  pudiera  secorrerme 

C^n  veros  yo,  sefiora,  6  esperallo. 

Si  esp^raUo  pudiera  sin  perdello. 
Mi)3(de  no  yeros  ya  p^ura  valerme. 

Si  DO  es  juorir,  ningun  temedio  hallo : 

Y  si  este  lo  es,  tampoco  podr^  habello. 

*  It  is  as  follows : — 

O  dulces  prendas,  por  mi  inal  balladas, 
Dulces  y  ale^es,  quando  Dios  querial 
Juntas  estays  en  la  memoria  mia, 

Y  con  ella  en  mi  muerte  conjuradas. 
Quien  me  dixera,  quando  las  passadas 

Horas  en  tanto  bien  por  yos  me  via. 

Que  me  hayiais  de  ser  el  algun  dia 

Con  tan  graye  dolor  representadas ! 
Pues  en  un  bora  junto  me  Ileyastes, 

Todo  el  bien,  que  por  terminos  rae  diates, 

Lleyadme  junto  el  mal,  que  me  dexastes. 
Si  no,  sospecbar^,  que  me  pusistes 

En  tantos  bienes,  porque  deseastes 

Verme  morlr  entre  memorias  tristes. 
When  stripped,  boweyer,  of  tbe  pleasing  yersificatioB,  tbe  ideas  in 
^e  last  lines  appear  somewhat  studied  and  far*fetcbed* 

N  2 
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Since  the  rude  dramatic  eclogues  of  Juan  de  la 
Enzina  pastoral  poetry  had  made  no  progress  in  Spain. 
But  Garcilaso  de  la  V^a  imitated  Vii^  and  Sanazzar, 
and  so  happily  united  the  romantic  character  with  the 
correctness  of  the  ancients,  that  his  ecologues,  though 
only  one  of  them  can  be  r^arded  as  a  masterpiece, 
surpass  all  Italian  poems  of  the  kind,  those  in  the 
Arcadia  of  Sanazzar  alone  excepted.  The  fine  Neapo- 
litan sky  appears  to  have  had  the  same  influence  on 
Garcilaso  as  on  Vii^  and  Sanazzar;  and  he  seems  to 
have  r^arded  Naples  ^as  his  poetical  country.  The 
first  of  his  eclogues  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and 
marks  an  epoch  in  Spanish  pastoral  poetry.  The  whole 
composition  has  the  metrical  form  of  an  Italian  can* 
zone.  The  invention  is  very  simple.  In  the  four 
introductory  strophes,  in  which  is  interwoven  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 
Marquis  of  Villafiranca,  the  author  describes,  with  all 
the  simplicity  which  belongs  to  true  pastoral  poetry, 
the  meeting  of  two  shepherds,  Salicio  and  Nemoroso, 
who  alternately  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  melancholy 
strains.  These  el^iac  songs  reply  to  each  other  without 
interruption,  and  the  relation  subsisting  between  them 
gives  tovthe  whole  lyric  composition  a  proper  consistence 
and  unity.  This  is  all  the  plan  of  the  ecl(^e.  But 
the  glow  of  enthusiastic  feeling,  the  happy  choice  of 
expression,  and  the  harmony  of  versification  so  com- 
pletely satisfactory  to  the  ear,  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  line  of  these  songs  of  sorrow,  cannot  fail  to  give 
delight  to  every  mind  susceptible  of  elegiac  and  beauty. 
Accordin^y  the  Spanish  critics  are  nearly  unanimous  in 
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proDOUQciiig  this  eclogue  one  of  the  finest  woriu .  in 

their  language.  The  subject  of  the  first  song  is  the 
infidelity — of  the  second,  the  death  of  a  mistress;  and 
the  latter  complaint  appears  to  be  founded  in  fact.  But 
Garcilaso  would  have  better  secured  the  sympathy  of  the 
more  scrupulous  Spanish  reader,  had  he  entirely  passed 
over  the  cause  of  the  lamented  fair  one's  decease.  The 
lady  whom  he  describes  as  a  jjastoral  nymph,  lost  her 
life  it  seems  in  childbed;  for  an  apostrophe  of  the  com- 
plaining shepherd  to  Lucina,  indicates  plainly  enough 
the  nature  of  her  death.  But  is  the  afiected  delicacy 
which  takes  offence  at  a  trait  so  truly  natural  and 
pathetic,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  author?  In  the 
first  strain  in  which  the  shepherd  Salicio  deplores  the 
infidelity  of  his  mistress,  the  interest  appears  to  be  raised 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  carry  it.*     Passion  is  here 

*  The  following  two  stropbea  are  from  the  IsmenI  of  Salicio. 
Por  ti  el  silencio  de  la  selva  ambrois. 
For  ti  la  esqniridad  j  apartamiento 
Del  solitario  monle  me  affradaba: 
Por  ti  la  verde  hierba,  el  fresco  vieato. 
El  blaoco  lirio  y  colorada  rosa, 

Y  dulce  priroa*era  deaeaba. 
Ayl  quaoto  meengaKaba, 
Ay!  quan  diferente  era, 

V  quBQ  de  otra  maoera 

Lo  qne  en  tu  falso  pecho  ae  eacoDdia  ! 
Bien  clani  con  sa  yoz  me  lo  decia 
La  sioiestnt  corneja  repitinido 
La  desTenlnra  mia. 
Salid  sin  dnelo  ligrimas  corriendo. 
Quanlaa  veces  durmieado  en  la  floreata 
(Reputiodolu  yo  por  desvarlo) 
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elevated  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  then  lost  in  a  most 
affecting  self  sacrifice.*  But  the  song  in  wliidi  Nemo^ 
roso  laments  the  death  of  his  mistress,  even  stn^tmss^s 
the  former  in  ele^aic  finx^,  pethap^  because  it  possesies 
greiater  softhess.  In  retracing  his  recollections  the 
moumei*  draWs  a  seiies  of  ftielancholy  pictores  which 
halve  an  indescribable  charm.  The  beauty  of  the  poein 
rises  with  the  desirlption  of  the  beauty  of  the  departed 

Vi  mi  mal  entre  sti^o^,  desdichado! 
SoBaba  qve  th  t]  tiempd  del  estto 
Lletaba,  por  pasar  alii  la  siesta, 
A  beber  en  el  Tajo  mi  ganado : 

Y  despues  de  llegado. 
Sin  saber  de  qual  airte, 
Far  desnsada  parte, 

Y  por  ntievo  camiBo  «l  ag^d  se  iba : 
Ardiendo  yo  con  la  calor  estiva, 
£1  curso  enajonado  iba  sigoiendo 
Del  agua  fugitiva. 

Salid  sin  duelo  l&grimag  corriendo. 

*  Mas  ya  que  &  socorrerme  aqui  ho  vienes. 
No  dexes  el  lugar  que  tanto  amaste; 
Que  bien  podHis  venir  de  mi  segura. 
Yo  dexar6  el  Ingar  do  me  dexaste : 
Yen,  si  por  solo  esto  te  detinues* 
Yes  aqui  un  prado  lleno  de  verdara. 
Yes  aqui  una  espesura. 
Yes  aqui  tma  agna.  dara. 
En  oiro  tiempo  cara, 
A  quien  de  ti  con  ligrimas  me  qaexo. 
Quizd  aqui  hallar^,  pnes  yo  ne  alefo, 
Al  que  todo  mi  bien  quitarme  puede ; 
Que  pues  el  bien  le  dexo. 
No  es  mucho  que  el  lugar  tambien  le  pnede. 
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shepherdess.*  The  passage  in  which  Nemoroso  relates 
how  he  carries  in  his  bosom  a  lock  of  his  Eliza's  hair, 
from  which  he  is  never  separated-— how  when  alone  he 
spreads  it  out,  weeps  over  it,  dries  it  with  his  sighs,  and 
then  examines  and  counts  every  single  hair~4s  un- 
exampled either   in    ancient  or  modem   literature.f 

*  Do  estiui  agora  aquellos  daros  ojo6. 
Que  llevaban  tras  si  como  colgada 
Mi  dnima  do  qaier  que  se  voWian  ? 
Do  estd  la  blanca  inano  ddieada 
Uena  de  TeiiciiDieiitos  y  deapojos. 
Que  de  mi  mis  seatidoa  le  ofredaA  ? 
Los  cabellos  que  yian 
Con  grao  desprecio  al  oro 
Como  d  menor  tesoro, 
Adonde  eatdn  ?    Adonde  el  blaneo  peelio  } 
Do  la  coluna  que  d  dorado  techo. 
Con  presuncion  gradoaa  soalenia? 
Aquesto  todo  agora  ya  se  enderra. 
Per  desyentura  mia» 
En  la  fria,  desierta  y  dura  tierra. 

f  Una  parte  guards  de  tus  cabeHoa, 
Eliza,  envueltoa  en  un  bianco  paSo, 
Que  Qunca  de  mi  seno  se  me  apartan : 
Desc6jolos9  y  de  un  dolor  tamano 
Enlernecerme  siento,  que  sobre  ellos 
Nunca  mis  ojos  de  Ilorar  se  bartan, 
Sin  que  de  alii  se  partan. 
Con  suspiros  calientes, 
Mas  que  la  llama  ardientes, 
Los  enxugo  del  llanto,  y  de  consuno 
Casi  los  paso  y  cuento  uno  k  uno : 
Juntdndolos  con  un  cordon  los  ato : 
Tras  esto  el  importuno 
Dolor  me  dexa  descansar  un  rato. 
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Occasional  imitations  of  Viipl  have  been  pdnted  out, 
but  they  harmonize  so  completely  with  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  poem,  that  were  it  not  for  the  particular 
references  which  critics  have  made,  tiiey  would  in  general 
escape  the  notice  of  even  the  most  erudite.  The  poem, 
as  a  whole,  is  evidently  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
author's  souL  Materials  of  an  affecting  but  prosaic  na- 
ture are,  by  his  art,  converted  into  the  most  gracdiil 
and  impressive  poetry. 

As  Gardlaso  only  imitated  the  ancients  by  the 
introduction  of  certain  ideas  and  images,  and  not  in 
the  structure  of  his  ecli^ues,  he  consid»«d  himself  at 
liberty  to  vary  their  form  at  pleasure.  But  here  his 
good  taste  abandoned  him.  The  second  and  longest  of 
his  ecli^es  is  an  unnatural  mixture  of  heterogeneous 
styles.  An  unfortunate  shepherd  deplores  his  unsuc- 
cessful love.  Another  shepherd  joins  him,  and  their 
conversation  proceeds  unconstrained  in  a  romantic  pas- 
toral tone;  but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  reason 
for  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  verse.  Tercets 
are  succeeded  by  rhymeless  iambics,  after  which  the 
tercets  re-appear  and  are  followed  by  the  syUabic  mea- 
sure of  a  canzone.  The  simple  dialogue  suddenly  be- 
comes dramatic.  The  Mr  huntress,  whose  indifference  is 
the  subject  of  the  first  shepherd's  lament,  appears  upon 
the  scene.  The  lover  seizes  and  refuses  to  let  her  go,  until 
she  swears  to  listen  to  his  addresses.  She  makes  the  re- 
quired vow,  and  when  at  liberty  flies.  The  despair  of 
the  shepherd  then  becomes  frenzy;  and  a  third  shepherd, 
who  has  in  the  mean  time  arrived,  enters  into  conversa^ 
tion  with  the  one  who  first  joined  the  unhappy  lover. 
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on  the  means  of  restoring  him  to  reason.  The  author 
seizes  this  opportunity  to  convert  his  eclogue  into  a 
most  unseasonable  eulogium  on  the  house  of  Alba. 
One  of  the  shepherds  proposes  that  medical  assistance 
should  be  obtained,  and  mentions  a  physician  named 
Severo;  but  this  name  is  assigned  to  a  learned  friend  of 
Garcilaso  and  the  Alba  family.  Nothing  more  is  nece^ 
sary,  according  to  the  critical  conception  of  the  author^ 
to  warrant  the  making  a  poetical  digression  from  his 
account  of  the  merits  of  the  physician,  whose  miracu- 
lous skill  is  to  recover  the  frantic  shepherd,  to  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Alba,  which  he  details  in  iambic 
blank  verse. 

In  the  third  and  last  of  Garcilaso's  eclogues,  the 
genuine  pastoral  character  is  resumed.  The  lyric  dia- 
logue in  octaves,  or  Italian  stanzas,  pleasingly  harmon- 
izes with  the  soft  description  of  amatory  sorrows  given 
in  this  poem. 

Grarcilaso  made  essays  in  other  kinds  of  poetry,  but 
with  less  success.     An   elegy  written  to  console   the 
Duke  of  Alba  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  is  an  imi- 
tation, or  rather  a  translation  of  an  Italian  poem  by 
Prascatoro,  and  is  at  once  cold  and  verbose.     More  of 
interest  belongs  to  another  elegy  which  is  addressed  to 
Boscan,  and  which  the  author  wrote  at  the  foot  of 
-Mount  Etna.     Mythological  recollections  excited  by 
tliat   classic    ground,    melancholy    complaints   of  the 
^iTkiseries  of  war,  and  tender  anxieties  for  a  loved  ob- 
ct   in   the  poet's  native  land,  diffuse  a  charm  over 
whole  of  this   elegant    poem,   which   is   besides 
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remarkable  for  comparisons  and  images  full  of  novelty 
and  truth.*  ^ 

Gardlaso  is  also  the  author  of  a  small  epistle  in  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  seize  the  true  horatian  tone.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  particular  notice^ 
but  it  is  easy  to  recognize  in  it  the  fine  tact  of  this 
authcn*,  to  whom  the  critic,  however  severely  he  may 
judge  his  faults,  cannot  deny  the  title  of  the  second 
classic  poet  of  Spain. 


DIEGO  DE   MENDOZA. 

The  third  classic  poet,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
first  classic  prose  writer  of  Spain,  is  Don  Di^^o  Hurtado 

*  Como  acoDtece  al  misero  doliente, 

Que  del  un  cabo  el  cierto  amigo  y  tano 
Le  muestra  el  duro  mal  de  sa  acidente, 

Y  le  amonesta  que  del  cuerpo  huroaoo 
Comience  d  leyantar  &  mejor  parte 
El  alma  suelta  eon  volar  liviaBo ; 

Mas  la  tiema  moffer,  de  la  otia  parte, 
No  Be  puede  entregar  al  desengano, 

Y  enc^brele  del  mal  la  mayor  parte : 
El,  abrazado  con  su  dulce  engano, 

Vnelye  los  ojos  4  la  toz  piadosa, 

Y  al^grase  muriendo  con  su  daio: 
Asi  los  quite  yo  de  toda  cosa, 

Y  pongolos  en  solo  el  pensaroiento 
De  la  esperanza  cierta  6  lastimosa. 

En  este  dulce  error  muero  contento ; 

Porque  ver  claro,  y  conocer  mi  estado 
No  puede  ya  curar  el  mal  que  siento ; 
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de  Mendoza,*  a  native  of  Granada^  where  he  was  bam 
in  the  b^inning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  in  what 
year  is  not  known.  Desoended  firom  one  of  the  first 
familes  of  the  Gountiy,  he  had  before  him  the  pros- 
pect  of  high  honours,  which,  as  he  was  one  of  five 
children,  his  parents  destined  him  to  reach  through  the 
church.  Being  educated  for  the  clerical  profession,  he 
received  what  was  then  considered  a  learned  education. 
Besides  the  classical  languages  of  antiquity,  he  acquired 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  At  the  university  of  Sala* 
manca,  he  studied  scholastic  philosophy,  theology,  and 
ecclesiastical  law.  While  yet  a  student  he  was  the 
inventor  of  the  comic  romance  or  novel,  finr  it  was  at 
Salamanca  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  woi^  the  Life 
of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes.  Having  become  as  conspi- 
cuous for  a  vigorous  and  soiuid  understanding  as  for  his 
wit  and  learning,  the  Empenn*  Charles  V.  who  per- 
ceived that  his  talents  might  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  public  business,  drew  him  from  his  studies.  He 
had  not  long  left  the  university  when  he  was  appointed 
imperial  envoy  to  Venice.  He  avaikd  himself  of  the 
opportunities  which  this  situation  afforded  to  cultivate 
an  intercourse  with  learned  Italians,  and  to  ditain  an 

Y  acabo  como  aquel  que  en  un  templado 
Bano  metido  sin  sentido  muere. 
Las  yenas  dalcemente  desatado. 

*  In  the  title  of  the  edition  which  1  have  perused  of  his  ObraSy 
^iWadrid,  1610,  in  4to.)  the  word  "Hurtado"  is  omitted,  and  he  is 
^^/7ed  simply  Diego  de  Mendoza;  but  the  M«ndozas  are  so  nume- 
us  in  Spanish  literature,  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  all 
gtj^  clistinctions  in  their  names. 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Italian  literature. 
Before  his  departure  for  Italy,  he  appears  to  have 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Boscan;  but  he  was 
patriot  enou^  not  to  despise  the  old  Spanish  poetry. 
Though  he  loved  the  Italian  poets,  he  preferred  the 
ancients,  and  in  particular  Horace,  who,  like  himself  a 
man  of  the  world,  might  occasionally  assist  him  in  his 
joiUTiey  through  the  slippery  path  of  pditical  life;  and 
certainly  few  poets  could  have  divided  themselves  be- 
tween literature  and  politics  with  as  much  dexterity  as 
Mendoza.  He  was,  however,  fer  from  being  a  cringing 
courtier.  His  low  opinion  of  diplomatic  dignity  is 
stated  frankly,  and  even  somewhat  coarsely,  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  in  which  he  exclaims: — "  O  these  ambas- 
sadors, the  perfect  ninnies!  when  kings  vrish  to  cheat 
they  begin  with  us.  Our  best  business  is  to  take  care 
that  we  do  no  harm,  and  indeed  never  to  do  or  say  any 
thing  that  we  may  not  run  the  risk  of  making  our- 
selves understood."*  The  ambassador  <^  a  prince  of 
such  deep  dissimulation  as  Charles  V.  might  naturally 
enough  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  bis  ot5.ce ;  but 
be  who  could  speak  his  mind  in  this  manner,  even 
when  at  his  post,  must  have  retained  some  of  the  spirit 
of  old  Spanish  freedom. 

*  0  embaxador«s,  pnros  majaderos. 

Que  si  los  reyes  quieren  engaBar, 
Comien^aa  por  nosotros  los  prioieroB. 
Nuestro  mayor  negocio  es,  no  daSar, 
Y  jamas  hacer  cosa,  ni  dezilla, 
Que  no  corramos  ne»go  de  ensenar. 
The  jiassage  is  in  the  epistle  commeDciDg : 

Que  hace  el  gran  s<;uor  de  Iob  Routaoos. 
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The  emperor  made  no  mistake  in  the  choice  of  his 
ambassador,  of  whose  turn  of  thinlting  he  doubtless 
was  not  ignorant,  but  on  the  exercise  of  whose  talents 
he  knew  he  could  rely.  He  considered  him  the  fittest 
person  that  could  be  selected  to  go  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  recommend,  by  an  elegant  manner,  the  truths 
he  wished  to  be  told  to  the  assembled  fathers  in  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  nation.  This  commission  Men- 
doza  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  emperor.  The 
speech  which  he  delivered  before  Uie  council  in  1545 
was  highly  admired,  and  Charles  was  convinced  that  it 
was  impossible  to  confide  the  affairs  of  Italy  to  better 
hands.  In  the  year  1547,  Mendoza  appeared  at  the 
papal  court,  then  the  centre  of  all  political  intrigues,  as 
imperial  ambassador,  and  invested  with  powers  which 
rendered  him  the  terror  of  the  French  party  in  Italy. 
The  emperor  at  the  same  time  appointed  him  captain- 
general  and  governor  of  Sienna,  and  other  strong  places 
in  Tuscany.  He  was  ordered  to  humble  the  pope, 
Paul  III,  even  in  his  own  court;  and  to  repress,  by 
force,  the  movements  of  the  restless  Florentines,  who 
still  hoped,  under  the  protection  of  France,  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Medjcis.  A  man  of  less  firmness 
of  character  would  have  been  totally  unfit  for  such  a 
task ;  but  the  terrible  enei^  with  which  Mendoza  per- 
formed itj  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  more  particularly  the  Florentines.  The 
repeated  insurrections  in  Tuscany  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed without  measures  of  great  severity,  and  Men- 
doza was  consequently  detested  as  a  tyrant  by  all  Ita- 
lians who  were  not  reconciled  to  the  introduction  of 
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Spanish  gairiBons.  In  Sienna  he  was  ctmstatttly  ex- 
posed to  asEBSsinatioD;  aod  on  one  occasion,  a  musket 
ball  directed  against  him  IdUed  the  hone  on  which  he 
nde.  B^  intrepadUj',  however,  was  not  to  be  tjintttii, 
and  he  continued  to  admioister  his  difficult  govermncDt 
until  Paul  III.  died,  and  was  succeeded  bj  Julius  III. 
m  pope  inclined  to  the  Spanish  party.  The  new  pope 
wishing  to  bestow  on  Mendoza  a,  particular  mask  cf 
reelect,  appointed  him  GonfidoaJer,  br  BtaDdard-beaDsr 
to  the  diurdi.  In  this  cbainctcir,  Mehdou  marcbed 
sgainst  the  rebels  in  the  ecclemasticd  tenitaneB,  and 
made  tfaem  submit  to  the  pope. 

Tlius  did  a  Spanish  poeti  ^ike  feared  nwH  adaurad, 
govern  Italy  for  the  apace  c£  six  years.  Diuing  this 
sttnrmy  period  of  his  life,  Mendoza  ciMi^uaed  vrases, 
visited  the  Italian  universities,  purchased  Greek  manu- 
scripts, and  collected  a  lai^  Ubrary.  Since  the  days  of 
Petrarch  no  Mend  of  literature  bad  shewn  so  much 
zeal  for  the  acquisition  of  Greek  manuscripts.  He 
spared  no  pains  nor  expense  to  procure  them  even  irom 
Greece,  and  sent  special  messengers  for  that  purpose  to 
the  convent  of  Mount  Athos.  He  availed  himself  of  a 
service  he  had  rendered  to  the  Ottoman  sultan,  to  ob- 
tain supplies  of  com  for  the  empty  granaries  of  Venice, 
and  of  manuscripts  for  his  own  library.  Many  a  Greek 
work  came  first  to  the  press  from  his  valuable  collection. 
Whoever  wished  to  promote  the  study  of  ancient  Utera- 
ture,  found  in  him  a  friend  and  protector;  and  to  him 
the  learned  bookseller,  Paulus  Maoutius,  dedicated  his 
edition  of  the  philosophic  writii^  of  Cicero,  to  the 
study  of  which  Mendoza  was   particulariy  attached^ 
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and  for  the  correct  publication  of  which  he  even  made 
critical  observations  on  the  manuscripts. 

Ldterature  and  politics,  it  appears,  did  not  afford 
sufficient  occupation  for  this  extraordinary  man.  He 
chose  also  to  engage  in  affairs  of  gallanlrf ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  of  the  age,  gave  to  such  pursuits,  at 
least  in  verse,  the  character  of  romantic  passion.  His 
looks,  however,  were  not  calculated  to  recmnmend  him 
to  the  fair  sex;  for  his  biographers  state  that  he  was^ 
far  6om  handsome,  and  that  the  glance  of  his  fiery  eye 
was  more  repulsive  than  inviting.  But  Mendoza  was 
active,  accomplished,  and  in  the  possession  of  power; 
and  the  fiivour  which  these  advantages  obtained  for 
him  with  some  Roman  ladies,  was  numbered  among 
the  offences  with  which  his  enemies  loudly  reproached 
him.  The  repeated  charges  brought  against  him  made 
at  last  an  impression  on  the  emperor;  and  that  mo- 
narch, who  had  begun  to  contemplate  the  resignation 
of  his  crown,  and  who  was  now  desirous  of  establishing 
tranquillity  in  his  states,  thought  fit,  in  the  year  1554, 
to  recal  this  too  rigid  governor  to  Spain. 

The  latter  part  of  the  history  of  Mendoza's  life  is 
not  uniformly  related  by  his  biographers.  According 
to  some  he  retired  to  the  country,  devoted  himself  to 
poetry  and  philosophy,  and  appeared  very  seldom  at 
the  court  of  Philip  II.  Others  assert  that,  though  he 
no  longer  retained  his  former  influence,  he  continued  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state  under  Philip  II.  and 
was  present  with  that  monarch  at  the  great  battle  of 
St  Quintin,  fought  in  the  year  1557.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  he  was  soon  after  engaged  in  an  adventure 
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at  the  court,  which,  for  a  man  of  his  age  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  was  of  a  very  singular  nature.  An 
altercation  arose  in  the  palace  between  him  and  a  cour- 
tier, who,  according  to  Mendoza's  own  declaration,  was 
his  rival  in  the  alTections  of  a  lady.  This  man,  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned,  in  a  fit  of  violent  exasperation, 
drew  a  dagger;  upon  which  Mendoza  seized  him,  and 
threw  him  from  a  balcony  into  the  street.  What  after- 
wards became  of  his  antagonist  is  not  recorded ;  but  the 
transaction  was  the  sutgect  of  serious  observation,  and 
the  grave  Phihp  regarded  it  as  a  high  offence  against  the 
dignity  of  his  person  and  his  court  He  was,  however, 
content  to  inflict  a  moderate  punishment,  and  merely 
condemned  Mendoza  to  a  short  imprisonment  The 
old  statesman  occupied  the  period  of  his  imprisonment 
in  the  ancient  Spanish  style,  namely,  in  composing  lamen- 
tations on  the  unkindness  of  his  mistress:*  and  these 
romantic  effusions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  consi- 
dered by  his  contemporaries  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  at 
his  time  of  life.  But  the  sorrows  expressed  in  his  ama- 
tory ditties  did  not  drive  the  venerable  lover  to  despair; 
for  when  he  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty,  though  still 
exiled  from  court,  he  observed  with  the  eye  of  a  poli- 
tician the  insurrection  of  the  Moriscoes,  or  converted 
Arabs  of  Granada;  and  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out  into  a  formal  war,  he  noted  down  all  the  remarkable 
events,  and  afterwards  detailed  them  in  an  historical 


*  They  are  to  be  found  uinong'  his  poems  with  these  titles  :— 
"Carta  en  redondillas,  estando  preio." — "  Rednudillas,  estando 
preso  por  una  peiiileiicia  ijuc  ttivo  en  palucio." 
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work,  which  has  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  Sallust.  He  profited  of  this  opportunity  to 
collect  a  great  number  of  Arabic  manuscripts.  Observa* 
tions  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  a  translation  of  the  Me- 
chanics of  that  philosopher,  and  some  political  treatises, 
were,  it  appears,  the-  last  of  his  literary  labours.  He 
was  thus  actively  and  usefully  employed  until  his  death, 
which  happened  when  he  was  upwards  of  seventy,  at 
Valladolid,  in  the  year  1575.  He  bequeathed  his  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripts  to  the  king,  and  it 
still  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
library  of  the  Escurial.* 

A  detailed  account  of  the  life  of  this  distinguished 
man,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  bi(^raphical  excrescence 
in  a  history  of  Spanish  Literature;  for  in  no  other 
poet's  life  and  works  is  the  real  Castilian  spirit  of  the 
age  of  Charles  V.  so  clearly  displayed  as  in  those  of 
Diego  Mendoza.  The  universality  of  his  literary  talent 
will  be  best  understood,  when  it  is  known  with  what 
energy,  precision,  and  facility  he  accommodated  him- 
self to,  and  controuled  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
happened  to  be  placed  in  all  the  practical  relations  of  life. 
That  trait  too  in  the  portrait  of  his  mind,  which  is  most 
worthy  of  observation,  namely,  the  constancy  with 
which,  instead  of  abandoning  one  species  of  mental 
activity  for  another,  he  continued  throughout  the 
different  periods  of  his  life,  from  youth  to  extreme 
old  age,  always  to  unite  in  his  person  the  poet,  the 

*  The  best  life  of  Mendoza  is  that  which  precedes  his  Guerra 
de  Granada^  Valencia,  1776,  in  quarto.     The  notices  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Paniaso  Espauol  are  also  copious  and  useful. 
VOL.   I.  O 
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man  of  letters,  and  the  statesman,  gives  reason  to 
expect  that  his  works,  however  differing  in  kind»  will 
be  found  to  possess  a  certain  common  character. 

Diego  de  Mendoza  did  more  for  the  poetic  literature 
of  his  country  than  his  countrymen  seem  to  have  ac-* 
knowledged.  Spanish  writers,  it  is  true,  place  him 
next  in  rank  to  Boacan  and  Gardlaso  de  la  Vc^ga, 
among  the  poets  who  introduced  the  Italian  style  into 
Castilian  poetry.  But  they  cannot  partlon  the  harshr 
ness  of  his  versification  in  those  poems  in  which  he 
adopted  the  metrical  fimns  of  Italy.  Bendared  fiia- 
tidious  by  the  rhjrthmical  harmony  which  a  Cartiliaii 
ear  can  never  dispense  with,  the  Spaniards  have  held  in 
very  trifling  estimation  the  epistles  of  Mendooa;  though 
those  compositions,  in  a  striking  mamier,  extended 
the  boundaries  of  Castilian  poetry.  As  an  epistolary 
poet,  he  might  justly  be  styled  the  Spanish  Horace,  if 
his  tercets  flowed  as  smoothly  as  the  hexameters  of  the 
latin  poet.  Making  allowance,  however,  for  the  want  of 
that  pure  harmony  and  that  didactic  delicacy  in  which 
Horace  is  inimitable,  Mendoza's  epistles  may  rank 
among  the  best  productions  of  the  kind  in  modem 
literature.  With  the  exception  of  Boscan  and  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega,  no  Spanish  poet  had  evinced  any  traces 
of  that  horatian  spirit  with  which  this  author  was 
endowed.  In  the  collection  of  Mendoza's  poems,  these 
epistles  are  merely  called  cartas  (letters.)  ScMne  of 
them  are  of  a  romantic  cast,  and  overloaded  with 
tedious  love  complaints.  But  the  rest,  like  Horace's 
epistles,  are  didactic,  full  of  agreeable  but  sound  phi- 
losophy, precise  and  yet  unconstrained  in  expressioot 
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and  rescued  from  the  mtmotcmous  effect  of  moral  us-t 
stroetaon,  l^-  a  happjr  interchange  of  pcecepts,  images,; 
and  cfaaracten.  A  mascuIiBC  understanding,  whicb 
deaiij  penetrates  all  wodal  relations,  and  a  noUe  iqpifitt 
whacfa  estimates  the  blessings  of  life  acooarding  to  their 
real  value,  diffuse  over  these  epistles  a  charm  at  once 
serene  and  attractive.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
for  example,  that  addressed  to  Boscan,  which  is  best 
known,  and  which  on  account  of  the  answer  is  printed 
among  Boscan's  poems,  were  composed  in  Italy  during 
the  mcne  early  part  of  the  author^s  life.  But  in  esti- 
mating the  poetical  wwks  of  Mendoza,  chronological 
arrangement  is  of  littie  importanos,  for  as  a  poet  he 
preserved  equality  from  the  commencement  to  the  close 
of  his  career.  His  epistle  to  Boscan  is  in  part  an  imi- 
tation of  that  of  Horace  to  Numidus.*  The  latter 
hal^  however,  belongs  exclusively  to  Mendoza.  In  this 
portion  of  the  epistle  he  presents  to  his  friend  the  out- 
line of  the  charming  picture  of  domestic  happiness,  to 
which  Boscan  himself,  in  the  answer  already  mentioned, 
has  given  a  higher  finish;  and  the  taste  which  can 
overlook  the  beauty  of  this  picture  on  account  of  want 
of  smoothness  in  the  versification,  must  be  depraved  by 
the  affectation  of  refinement.!  Another  epistie,  addressed 

*  It  commences  thus:— 

£1  no  maravillarse  bombre  de  n&cia 
Me  parece,  Boscan,  ser  una  cosa. 
Que  basta  a  darnos  vida  defscansada;  kc» 
t  The  commencement  relates  to  Boscan's  wife  :— 
Tu  la  verds  Boscan,  y  yo  la  veo. 

Que  los  i|ae  aiaaiDOB,  vtunm  laas  tenprano, 
Hela,  ea  cabeilo  nei^ro^  j  bianco  aff eo. 

O  2 
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to  Don  Luis  de  ZuAiga,  contains  an  ingenious  and 
striking  comparison  of  the  character  of  two  hetero^ 
geneous  and  equally  foolish  classes  of  men.  The  one 
wholly  attached  to  the  vulgar  pleasures  (tf  the  moment, 
uid  stupidly  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  the  world;* 

Ella  te  cogera  con  bl&nda  maDo 

Laa  raraa  ubas,  ;  la  fnita  catia, 

Dnlces,  j  frescos  dones  del  Terauo. 
Miia  que  dili^ncia,  c«d  que  gana 

Vieoe  al  ddcto  serrldo,  que  pompou 

EfitA  cud  el  trabajo,  j  quan  nfana. 
En  blanca  leche  colorada  rosa 

Nnnca  para  au  amigo  vi  al  paator 

Hezclar,  que  parectetse  tan  henuoaa. 
El  verde  arrayou  Inerce  en  derredor, 

De  tu  sagrada  freute,  con  laa  floret, 

Mezclando  oro  immortal  a  la  la|>oT, 
Por  cims  vkd,  j  vienen  los  amores. 

Con  laa  alas  en  vino  reraojadaa, 

Suenan  en  el  carcax  los  paaaadores. 
Remedie  quien  qoisiere  las  pissadas 

De  loe  grandes,  que  el  mnndo  gOTGiliaron, 

Cuyas  obras,  quiza  eatan  olvidadas. 
Desuelese  en  lo  que  ellos  do  alcaufaroU) 

Daerma  descolorido  sobre  el  oro. 

Que  no  les  quedara  maa  que  llerarou. 
Yo  BoBcan,  no  procuro  otro  tesoro, 

Sino  poder  vivir  medianamente, 

Ni  escondo  la  riqueza,  ni  la  adoro. 
Si  aqui  hallaa  algon  inconreniente, 

Como  diacretu,  y  no  como  yo  si^. 
Me  desmgana  loego  inconUnente, 

Y  sino  Tcn  conmigo  adonde  roy. 

*  Quantoa  ay  don  Luya,  qae  sobre  nada 

Haziendo  snmtuoeo  fondamentu, 

Tienen  la  bnena  auerte  por  llegada. 
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"while  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  cheated  by  restless 
cares  and  anxieties  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent.*    In  these  epistles,  Mendoza  unfolded  the  result 

Cansanse  coa  an  vano  pensaiuienlo, 
Heclian  sus  coiijctiiras,  y  razones, 

EoBancban  al  pensar  los  cora^onts, 
Cretn  tcner  en  puno  la  fortuna, 

Y  loruai)  porel  pie  las  ocasiones. 
Como  loB  simples  uvtoa  que  en  la  cuna. 

No  saben  conorer  otro  cuydado, 
Sino  coutur  las  vigas,  una  a  una, 
.  Ansi  passan  la  vida  tti  descuydado, 

¥  teman  por  el  mismo,  sin  mas  duda. 
El  tiempo  por  venir  con  d  passado : 
Mas  si  el  vitalo  delanle  se  Its  muda, 

Y  arranca  las  arenas  del  profuitdo, 
No  por  f]Rsn  liariin  vida  t^essuda. 

No  les  podra  qnitar  houibre  del  mando 
El  comer  el  dormir,  el  passear, 
£1  tenene  por  boIos  sin  segundo. 
*  OtroB  ay  que  rebueUen  en  el  seno. 

El  tiempo  que  es  pasBado,  j  el  que  tienen, 
Consideran  lo  sayo  por  to  aj^no. 
Toinao  las  ocasiones  qae  les  vienea, 

Y  las  qae  no  les  vienen.  Tan  bascandOt 

Y  con  qnalquier  (tempo  se  entra  tienen. 
El  muDdo  pnoto  a  punto  van  pasundo 

Los  hombres  por  de  dentro,  j  por  defnera 

Como  en  anatomia  examinaodo. 
Ponen  la  dili^ncia  en  delantera, 

El  seso,  y  la  razon  por  el  gnarismo, 

Quieren  que  todo  ven^  a  sn  manera. 
No  tienen  olra  ley,  nt  otro  banttsmo, 

Sino  Id  que  les  cumple,  y  por  solo  eslo 

Yran  haata  el  profundo  del  abismo. 
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of  his  experience,  hs  the  infsnte  Juan  Hand  fid 
a  century  and  a  half  eariier,  fn  hia  Count  Locanor, 
though  in  a  totally  Afferent  maimer.  Mendoca's  stjle 
is  that  of  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world*  formed 
in  the  school  of  the  latin  poets. 

Mendoza's  sonnets  possess  neither  the  grace  nor 
the  harmony  essential  to  that  spedes  of  composition. 
They  owe  their  existence  to  the  amatory  spirit  of  the 
age  rather  than  to  the  poetic  inspiration  of  the  author. 
Though  he  composed  in  the  Italian  mamier  with  less 
facility  than  Boscan  and  Grardlaso,  he  felt  more  cor- 
rectly than  they  or  any  other  of  his  conntiTmen,  the 
difference  between  the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages, 
with  respect  to  their  capabilities  for  versification.  The 
Spanish  admits  of  none  of  those  pleasing  elisions,  which, 
particularly  when  terminating  vowels  are  omitted*  ren- 
der the  mechanism  of  Italian  veinficatioD  so  easy,  and 
enaUe  the  poet  to  augment  <»■  diminirfi  the  number  of 
syllables  according  to  his  pleasure;  and  this  difference 
in  the  two  languages  renders  the  composition  of  a 
Spanish  sonnet  a  difScult  task.  Still  more  does  the 
Spanish  language  seem  hostile  to  the  soft  termination 
of  a  succession  of  f^miniae  riiymes,  fbr  the  Spanish 

AgudoB  en  d  cnerpo,  y  ea  d  ^b>, 

Hal  cenidoB,  laa  opas  atraatradn, 

E)  ojtt  abierto,  j  el  caminar  presto. 
Si  lea  aaceden  coaaa  deBastndas, 

Escogen,  y  proveen  lo  peor, 

Nadie  pnede  topar  con  ana  pitadaa. 
No  tDmau  el  camino,  que  ea  mejor, 

Llaao,  y  trillado,  antes  al  nvea, 
D  el  arte,  y  la  labor. 
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poet,  who  adopti  this  mle  of  the  ItaUan  sonnet,  is 
compelled  to  bnoili  from  hia  rhymea»  all  infinitives  of 
veibs,  togedier  with  ft  whole  host  of  aondrous  substan- 
tives tfnd  aii^eclives.*  Mendosa,  therefore,  availed 
himself  of  the  use  of  masculine  rhjmes  in  his  sonnets; 
but  this  metrical  fioense  was  strong  censured  by  lA 
partisans  ci  the  Italian  style.  Nevertlieless  had  he 
given  to  his  scxmets  more  of  the  tenderness  of  Petrarch^ 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  found  imitators. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  successM 
productions,  and  throughout  all  the  language  is  correct 
and  noble.t 

^  Words  on  which  elisions  are  permitted  in  Italian,  as  for 
eiample,  datf  legger,  amor,  p^ggior,  instead  of  dare,  ieggere, 
amore,  peggiore,  are  in  Spanish,  hy  an  invariahle  rale  of  the  lan« 
gnage,  written  dar,  Mr,  amor,  pedr;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
poet  can  presume  to  omit  the  terminating  vowels  in  Spanish  words. 
A  succession  of  pure  feminine  rhymes  is,  therefore,  as  unnatural  in 
the  Spanish  language  as  in  the  German.  In  the  Spanish,  however, 
the  unnatural  effect  is  easily  concealed ;  while  in  the  German,  the 
incessant  recurrence  of  the  semi-mute  e,  in  feminine  rhymes,  is 
intolerahle. 

t  The  following  is  characteristic,  since  it  presents  in  a  picture 
of  the  poet's  mode  of  life,  the  mingled  features  of  Italian  refine- 
ment and  the  Spanish  tone  of  thinking. 

Aora  en  la  diUce  cie.ncia  embevecido, 
Ora  en  el  uso  de  la  ardiente  espada, 
Aora  con  la  mano,  y  el  sentido  *' 

Puesto  en  seguir  la  pla^a  levautada, 
Ora  el  pesado  cuerpo  est^  dormido, 
Aora  el  alma  atenta,  y  desvelada, 
Siempre  en  el  cors^on  tendre  esculpido 
Tu  ser,  y  hermosura  entretallada. 


!»• 
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Mendoza's  canciones  have  nearly  the  same  character 
as  his  sonnets,  except  that  they  more  obviously  mark  the 
influence  of  the  horatian  ode  on  the  Ijrric  fiincy  of  the 
author.  The  versification,  which  is  sonorous,  though 
deficient  in  harmony,  is  occasionaUy  united  with  a  de- 
gree of  obscurity  from  which  the  other  productions  of 
Mendoza  are  totally  exempt*  The  least  successfid  of 
his  poems  in  the  Italian  style  is  a  mytholc^cal  tale 
in  octave  verse,  founded  on  the  history  of  Adonis,  but 
along  with  which  the  author  has  interwoven  the  history 

Eotre  gentes  estranas,  do  se  emuerni 

£1  Sol  fuera  del  muado,  j  se  deavia, 

DoTBr^,  J  pennanecerS  deste  arte. 
Ed  el  mar,  en  el  cielo,  so  la  tierra, 

Contemplar£  la  glgria  de  aqnel  dia. 

Que  ta  rista  figura  eo  loda  parte. 

*  One  of  those  caocioDes  commeiicesiaaseiiteiKiinis  wayiathe 
horatian  manner,  but  it  soon  degenerates  into  an  obacoritj,  very  an- 
like  Horace, 

Tiempo  bien  empleado, 

Y  rida  descansada, 

Bien  que  d  pocos,  y  tarde  se  consiente 
Olridar  lo  passado, 
Holgar  con  lo  presente, 

Y  de  lo  por  venir,  no  cnrar  nada, 
Hora  falla,  y  inengnada 

La  del  que  nunca  oWida 

Un  cuydado  que  siempre  le  da  pena. 

Corlado  i  su  medida 

Tan  iroportuna,  y  llena, 

Que  ni  oiro  halla  entrada,  ni  el  salida, 

Maa  tiene  por  leGtigo 

Su  pensamieuto,  y  este  es  an  enemigo. 
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of  Atalanta-     The  story  .is,  however,  related  ia  a  very 
pleasing  manner. 

The  Spaniards  give  the  preference,  not  to  this  first 
class  of  the  poetic  works  of  Mendoza,  but  to  the  second, 
which  consists  of  l}aic  poems  in  the  old  national  style, 
the  origin  of  which  it  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive 
must  be  referred  to  a  more  highly  cultivated  age.     The 
similarity  between  these  poems  and  others  of  the  same 
sort  in  the  Romancero  general^  clearly  proves   that 
many  of  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Charles  V.  had  tacitly 
agreed  to  improve  the  old  national  poetry,  without,  like 
the  impetuous  Castillejo,  (of  whom  further  mention  will 
soon  be  made)  waging  open  war  against  the  reformers 
of  the   school  of  Boscan.     Many  of  Mendoza's  Ijnric 
pieces  are  inserted  in  the  Romancero  general  without 
the  author's  name.     In  these  compositions  the  syllabic 
measure  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  im- 
provement.    But  this  improvement,  however  successful, 
was  at  the  same  time  necessarily  limited ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful forms  of  the  Italian  canzone  possessed  too  striking 
a  superiority  over  the  most  cultivated  forms  of  rhyme 
in  the  old  redondillas,  to  yield  to  the  latter   in  any 
collision.      All    Mendoza's    lyric   compositions   are   in 
stanzas  of  four  lines;  and  the  pieces  of  this  descrip- 
tion now  obtained,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  name  of 
redondillas,  which  seems  originally  to  have  been  applied 
to  all  trochaic  verses  in  lines  of  four  feet.*     But  songs 
in  stanzas  of  five  lines,  though  in  other  respects  simi- 
lar  to  those  just  mentioned,  are  called  in  Mendoza's 

*  See  the  Introduction^  page  20. 
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collectioii  qumtas  (r*  quintiUM.  The  trochaic  Manea  in 
four  lines  of  three  feet,*  of  which  the  RcmamC9ro  geM- 
ralalso  contains  several  specimens,  was  fimnd  to  be  most 
suitable  to  endechoiy  at  fimeral  songs,  in  tlie  oldni^ 
tional  siyle,  and  to  compositions  of  that  dass  Mendosa 
applied  it.  He  wrote  many  romantic  epistles  in  the 
redondilla  ^stanza  of  four  lines;  and  did  not  neglect 
the  other  old  Ijrric  forms,  sudi  as  the  ViUandeas^ 
&c.  The  improvement  of  style,  which  is  an  essential 
feature  of  all  these  poems,  was  limited  by  Mendosa 
to  accuracy  of  expression,  and  to  softening  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  old  subtilties:  to  these,  however,  he  him- 
self sometimes  resorted;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  character  of  this  kind  rf  poetry  ren- 
dered their  occasional  introduction  indispensable.  In 
compositions  of  a  tender  and  melanchdy  character,t 

•  For  example:— 

Hagame  lagar 
£1  placer  un  dia ! 
Dexame  contar 
Esta  peoa  inia ! 

t  The  following  are  the  first  staaxas  of  a  song,  which  he 
composed  in  prison,  after  his  extraordinary  adventure  in  the  court 
of  Madrid : — 

Triste,  y  aspera  fortuna 
Un  preso  tiene  afligido, 
Mas  no  por  esso  rencido 
Con  la  fuer^  de  ninguna. 
Entre  sus  caydados  viye, 

Ellos  mismos  le  atormentan. 
Mil  muertes  le  representan, 
Y  las  mas  dellos  recibe. 
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he    is    less    successfiil    than    in    those    of    a    comic 
cast.' 

Considering  Mendoza's  wit  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, it  may  naturally  be  presumed  that  his  satyrical 
poems,  which  howerer  exist  only  in  manuscript,  mark 
a  great  advancement  in  this  species  of  poetry  In  Spain. 
These  poems  are  mentioned  by  all  Mendoza's  biogra- 
phers ;  one  is  called  Z^Pm/^  (tJie  Flea,)  another  La  Cana 

Y  annque  no  se  rinde  al  peso 
De  tantas  penas,  y  enojoe, 
Rinde  d  Filis  log  despojos 


Tristezas,  y  suledades, 

Y  queias  muy  itpretadas, 
Qae  sino  boo  declaradat, 
A  lo  meww  son  verdatlet. 
*  Id  a  fa^f  comic  Boty,  be  deaeribei  jeelousy  (in  Spaniah  lot 
zelos,  jealoos  thougfata),  in  a  aeries  of  very  odd,  negatiTe  compari- 
sons ;— for  example : 

No  es  padre,  anegio,  ni  yerno. 
Hi  es  hijo,  faennant^  ni  tiot 
Ni  es  mat,  arroyot  ai  ritf, 
Ni  es  vetuo,  nt  es  iaviemoi 
Ni  es  otoiio,  ni  es  estJo. 
No  es  ave,  ni  es  animal, 

Ni  es  Luna,  sombra  ni  Sol, 
Vequadrado,  ni  vemol, 
Piedra,  planta,  ni  nMrtnl, 
Ni  pece,  ni  cancol. 
Tampoco  es  nocbe,  ni  dia, 
Ni  hora,  ni  mes,  ni  auo, 
Ni  es  lieu^o,  seda,  ni  pano, 
Ni  es  Latin,  ni  Algaravia, 
Ni  es  ogaBo,  ni  fne  antaiio 
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(the  Reed),  and  a  third  bears  the. comical  title  of  Elogoio 
de  la  Tkmahoria  (Eul(^  on  the  Parsnip.)  None,  how- 
ever, have  yet  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  inquisition. 
Their  titles  seem  to  indicate  a  kind  of  coarse  humour  in 
the  style  of  the  burlesque  satjrres  of  the  Italians. 

Some  of  Mendoza's  prose  compositions  have,  how- 
ever, obtained  greater  celebrity  than  his  poems;  and 
they .  unquestionably  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  prose.  The  comic  romance  of  LaxariUo  de 
TormeSy  which  Mendoza  wrote  while  he  was  a  student 
at  Salamanca,  is  either  the  very  first  production  of  its 
kind,  or  at  least  the  first  that  obtained  any  thing  like 
literary  consideration.  Soon  after  its  publication  it  was 
translated  into  Italian,  and  subsequently  into  French, 
and  by  the  means  of  this  French  translation  it  has 
been  read  throughout  all  Europe.  Relations  of  in- 
teresting tricks  of  roguery,  probably  formed  at  a  more 
early  period  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  Spaniards; 
for  that  adroit  feats  of  cunning  and  deception  have  had 
for  them  a  charm  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  whole  history 
of  their  comic  literature  sufficiently  proves.  Mendoza, 
therefore,  gave  to  his  humorous  fancy  a  direction  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  his  country,  when  he  chose,  as 
the  subject  of  his  work,  the  Adventures  of  a  B^^ar  Lad^ 
who  makes  a  kind  of  fortune  by  dint  of  cheating  and 
roguery;  and  the  comic  interest  of  the  production  was 
enhanced  by  its  contrast  with  the  pompous  romances 
of  chivalry.  In  the  perusal  of  such  a  tale,  the  Spanish 
reader  willingly  descended  from  the  romantic  ideal 
world  to  the  sphere  of  common  life.  The  skiD  with 
which   Mendoza   has    sketched   the    vices   of  avarice 
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and    selfishness   in    the   persons   into   whose    service 
Lazarillo  enters,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  bold 
regard'  for  truth  which  led  him  to  include  priests  in  the 
number  of  his  odious  characters..     The  inquisition  dP 
course  could  not  expect  that  the  Spaniards  should 
rq^ard  the  ecclesiastic  profession  as  a  security  against 
every  vice;  and  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes  sufficiently  proves 
that  in  Mendoza's  time  the  priesthood  was  not  guaran- 
teed against  public  satire  in  Spain.     Under  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  however,  satires  of  this  kind  became  sut)ject  to 
a  certain  d^ree  of  restraint;  and  since  that  pdiod  Men* 
doza's  romance  has  only  been  suffered  to  escape  because 
its  firee  circulation  was  once  permitted  by  the  inquisi- 
tion.  No  critic  has  hitherto  called  in  question  the  truth 
and  accuracy  of  the  pictures  of  vulgar  life  in  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes;  but  an  author  named  de  Luna,  who  styles 
himself  an  interpreter  of  the  Castilian  language,  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  romance  with  the  view  of 
correcting  the   diction.     De   Luna   likewise   added  a 
second  part  to  the  story,  for  Mendoza  in  his  maturer 
years  never  felt  inclined  to  finish  the  comic  work  which 
he  had  commenced  in  his  youth.* 

A  very  different  spirit  animates  the  historical  work 
in  which  Mendoza  traces  the  history  of  the  rebellion 
of  Granada.f   Mendoza  formed  his  style,  as  a  historian, 

*  The  only  editions  of  the  vida  de  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  now 
In  circulation,  are  printed  after  that  published  at  Saragossa,  in  the 
year  1652,  with  de  Luna*s  corrections  and  continuation. 

t  A  new  edition  of  this  work,  which  is  entitled: — Guerra  de 

Granada^  que  hizo  el  rey  don  Felipe  II,  Sfc.  Escrividla  D.  Diego 

/furtado  de  Mendoza^  has  been  mentioned  in  the  note,  p.  183.     It 
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pcindptiWy  on  that  of  Sallust,  and  only  oocasioiiallj 
imitated  Tadtua  for  the  sake  of  vBriety.  Were  it  not 
that  he  sometimes  orerstepa  the  bounds  of  tme  de^ 
gance  and  falls  into  aa  ovecstudied  and  artificial  luamer, 
tUi  work  might  be  ranked,  withoat  reserve,  amoi^  the 
belt  historical  modds;  and  notwithftandii^  tbe  nfiets 
tation  iritii  wbicfa  it  ii  here  and  there  dis^ured,*  it 
V,  miquestioiublj,  after  the  worin  cf  Madnordl  and 
Quicciardini,  the  first  production  of  modem  fiteratere 
that  deserres  to  be  compared  iritfa  the  dlaidc  hi^nffipi 
of  tmiiqtaty. 

Hawefer  careftdfy  Meodoxa  ptdiobed  tte  tketarieal 
form  of  his  histoiT',  stSt  tbe  impcntance  a£  Ae  Mate* 
rials  and  a  true  philosqUiic  spirit  are  every  iriure  pRw 

18  in  fact  the  fint  cwrect  tititioD,  for  in  h  tbt  orignid  tot  is 
restored  by  collatiou  witji  tbe  genuDC  MS. 

*  Tbis  affectation  of  style  Is  particoUi^  obaemble  ia  tb« 
ProoeiniiiiD ;  and  therefore  that  part  of  the  work  does  not  create  a 
very  farourable  preposftession  towards  the  author,  in  the  mind  of  the 
impartial  critic ; — 

Bien  ni  que  machas  cons  de  las  qae  cscriTien  pareccriD  • 
algunoB  livianas,  i  meimdaa  para  Hiatorii)  utiHpanidualHgruKks, 
que  de  Espaoq  se  ballan  escritas ;  Gnerras  largaa  da  varioa  socesoe, 
tomas  i  desulaciones  de  Ciudades  popalosas,  Reyes  veocidos  i  presos, 
diaiordiaa  entre  padres  i  bijos,  hennauoa  i  hermanas,  saegroe  i 
hierooa,  deaposeidos,  restilnidos,  t  otra  rez  dcsposeidos,  nraertos  ■ 
hierro,  acabados  linages,  mudadas  snccessiones  de  ReinM;  libre  i 
estendido  campo,  i  ancha  salida  para  los  Escritores.  Yd  eacogi 
camino  mas  estrecho,  trabajoso,  eateril,  i  sin  gloria;  pen  praT&> 
choso,  i  de  fruto  para  los  que  adelante  vinieren ;  comicHM  bajos, 
rehelion  de  salteadores,  jnnta  de  eaclavos,  tunialto  de  riUaioa,  com- 
petencias,  odios,  ambiciones,  i  pretensiones ;  dilacion  de  prorisiooeSi 
faila  d<-  draero,  IncoDTenientM  o  no  creidos,  o  tenidos  en  peco. 
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minent  throughout  his  representation  of  &cts.     Being 
himself  a  native  of  Granada,  his  power  of  xighiiy 
viewing  the  events,  and  the  impression  he  received 
from  them,  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  if  he 
had  be^  an  eye  witness  of  all  that  passed*    Besides, 
he  derived  his  information  from  the  most  authentii^ 
sources;  for  at  the  period  in  question  he  was  residing 
on  hii^  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatre  of  the  war. 
H]3  nephew,  the  Marquis  de  Mondejar,  was  for  some 
time  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  against  the 
rebels;  and  Mendoza  himsdf  had  long  been  so  inti- 
mately oonneeted  with  the  government  at  Madrid,  that 
no  individual  in  Spain  had  better  opportuniti^  of 
obtaining  that  knowledge  of  the  secret  as  well  as  of 
the  ostensible  springs  of  transactions  which  is  necessary 
for  a  just  historical  representation  of  events.  *   The 
atrocious  measures  adopted*  by  Phillip  II.  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  in  Granada,  were,   however,   no  less 
opposed  to  the  sound  political  views  of  Mendoza,  than 
the  fanatic  cruelty  and  glaring  injustice  by  which  the 
unhappy  Moriscos  had  been  driven  into  rebellion  ap- 
pear, however  good  a  catholic  he  may  have  been,  to 
have  revolted  his  feelings.     But  neither  his  opinion  nor 
his  compassion  could  be  openly  avowed.     He  therefore 
availed  himself  of  all  the  subtle  windings  of  the  histo- 
rical art,  to  render  his  representation  of  events  easily 
intelligible  to  those  who  thought  as  he  did,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  himself  against  any  literal  interpre- 
tation which  spiritual  or  temporal  despotism  might  have 
employed  to  his  disadvantage.     Wherever  undeniable 
^facts,   which    the   government   according   to  its    own 
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maxiins  could  not  v«ntni«  to  conceal,  ckai^  expcwe 
the  I^)Ut  and  inhnmanttr  br  whidi  the  Moan  were 
reduced  to  despair.  Meodoza  apparentlj  i^mns  from 
pronouncing  anr  judgment,  wh3e  the  poignant  manner 
in  which  he  relates  the  &cts,  is  in  itsdf  a  sufl^dent 
condemnation.* 

^\lieD  the  fault  rests  rather  with  the  agents '  of 
the  government  than  with  the  gorenmient  itself,  he 
seems  to  attack  only  the  former.  In  order  that  the 
just  cause  of  the  -Moriscos  m^t  be,  for  once,  power- 
fully vindicated,  he  puts,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  chi^ 
oS  the  cons{Hrator3.t    This  is  the  only  apeedi  in  the 

•  For  Maaiple: 

Porque  1^  loquisicion  Job  comeiizd  a  apretar  mas  de  )o  ordi- 
Darir>.  El  Rei  les  mando  dejar  la  babia  Horiica,  i  coa  ella  el 
c'loitrcio  i  comanicacion  eatre  si;  qnitdMles  el  aervicio  de  los 
Esclavos  negros  a  qnienes  criavan  cud  esperaasas  de  hijoa,  el  habito 
Morisco  eo  qae  teniaa  empleado  gna  caudal ;  obligaronlos  a  vestir 
Castellano  coa  mucha  costa,  que  las  mngerfs  tmgeaea  los  rostros 
(lescubiertos,  que  las  casas  arastumbradas  a  estar  cerradas  estn- 
vit'sen  abiertaK:  lo  udo  i  lo  otro  tan  grave  de  aafrir  entre  geote 
cf^losa.  Huvo  fama  qae  les  mandavan  lomar  los  faijoa,  i  pasallos  a 
Cantilla.  ViHlaronleE  el  dso  de  los  bancs,  qae  eran  an  limpieza  i 
I'ntreiiiniienlo;  primero  les  hanan  prohibido  la  Miuica,  c&Dtara, 
liestHs,  boda^,  confonne  a  su  costnmbre,  i  qualeaqnier  jnnUa  de 
pasalienipo.  Saliu  lodo  eslo  junto  sin  guardia,  ni  prorisioD  de 
K'Hit^'i  Mn  reforzar  presidios  viejos,  o  firniar  otras  nuevoa. 

t  This  speech  is  forcibly  written,  and  the  style  is  no  where 
dihfigureil  by  rhetorical  ornament.  I'he  following  is  one  of  its  most 
|ii)wcrfiit  passages; — 

Qiittn  quita  que  el  hombre  de  Lcngaa  Castellana  no  pueda 
I'niT  hi  k'i  ilcl  ProfL'ta  >  i  el  de  la  lei)n;ua  Morisca  la  lei  de  Jesus ? 
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work  which  seems  sufficient  to  shew  that  at  least  it 
was  not  inserted  from  a  spirit  of  servile  imitation;  but 
he  occasionally  yentures,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
modem  languages,  to  approximate  his  narratiTe  style 
to  that  of  the  writers  of  antiquity;  as  for  example, 
where  he  employs  a  succession  of  verbs  in  the  infinitive 
mood.*  The  Spaniards,  however,  seem  to  have  n^arded 
the  grammatical  freedom  used  by  Mendoza  as  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  their  language.  During 
the  gloomy  and  suspicious  government  of  Philip  II. 
this  excellent  work  was  only  to  be  read  in  manuscript. 
It  was  first  published  at  Madrid,  in  the  year  1610,  five-, 
and-thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  author,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Lisbon  in  1617;  but  Ixith  editions  were 

llaman  a  naestros  hijos  a  sdr  Congregaciones  i  casaa  de  letras, 
eusenanles  artes  que  nuestros  mayures  prohibieron  aprendene; 
porque  no  se  confundiese  la  puridad,  i  se  hidese  litig^osa  la  yerdad 
de  la  lei.  Cada  hora  nos  amenazan  quitarlos  de  los  brazoe  de  bub 
madres,  i  de  la  crianza  de  bus  padres,  i  pasarlos  a  tierras  agenas ; 
donde  olyiden  nuestra  manera  de  vida,  i  aprendan  a  ser  enemigos  de 
los  padres  que  los  engendramos,  i  de  las  madres  que  loe  parieron. 
Maudannos  dejar  nuestro  habito,  yestir  el  Castellano.  Vistense 
entre  ellos  los  Tudescos  de  una  manera,  los  Franceses  de  otra,  los 
Griegos  de  otra,  los  Frailes  de  otra,  los  mozos  de  otra,  i  de  otra  los  ' 
yiejos ;  cada  Nacion,  cada  profesion  i  cada  estado  usa  su  manera  de 
yestido,  i  todos  son  Christianos ;  i  noeotros  Moros,  porque  vestimos  a 
la  Morisca;  como  si  truxesemos  la  lei  en  el  yestido,  i  no  en  el  corazon. 

*  Demds  desto  proyeerse  de  yitualla,  eligir  lugar  en  la  mon- 
tana  donde  guardalla,  fabricar  armas,  reparar  las  que  de  mucho 
tiempo  tenian  escondidas,  comprar  nuevas,  i  ayisar  de  nueyo  a  los 
Reyes  de  Argel,  Fez,  Senor  de  Tituan  desta  resolucion  i  prepara- 
Clones. 
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purposely  mutilated.*  The  text  was  at  last  given  com- 
plete in  tlie  edition  of  the  work^  which  appeared  in 
1776. 

SAA    DE    MIEANDA. 

The  feme  of  the  great  reform  of  the  Castiban 
poetry  having  penetrated  into  Portugal,  a  similar  re- 
form took  place  in  the  poetry  of  that  nation.  At  thi^ 
time  the  Castilian  language  was  held  in  such  high  con- 
sideration in  PcBtugal,  that  even  Portuguese  poets, 
without  undervE^ing  their  naticmal  tongue,  thought 
themselves  bound  occasionaUy  to  write  verses  in  Cas- 
tilian, to  entitle  them  to  be  reganled  as  perfect  masters 
(tf  the  poetic  art.  In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth . 
century,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  Portuguese 
poets  laboured  with  such  success  to  extend  the  do- 
minion of  Castilian  pastoral  poetry,  that  the  thread  of 
the  history  of  Spanish  literature  would  be  Im^en,  were 
a  notice  of  the  poetic  merits  of  these  two  celebrated 
men  confined  solely  to  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
Portugal.  One  of  them,  Francisco  de  Saa  de  Miranda, 
who  was  bom  in  1494,  and  died  in  1558,  belongs,  how- 
ever, in  so  eminent  a  degree,  to  his  own  nation,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  so  closely  connected  widi 
the  history  of  Portuguese  poetay,  that  it  would  be  an 

*  In  the  ;ear  1737,  that  excelleol  critic  Mayans,  in  allusion 
to  Diego  de  Hendoza's  Guerra  de  Granada,  obMrra: — Dere 
leerse,  cotno  el  la  eacriTt6.  Qoiere  Dios  que  algaa  dia  la  poblique 
70  !  [Orig.  de  la  Lingua  EipaSola,  vol.  i.  p.  205}.  Tbos  eren  at 
that  period  a  genuine  edition,  such  as  Mayans  wished  lo  snperin- 
tend,  could  not  be  published. 
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injustice  to  Portuguese  literature  to  rank  him  exchi- 
sively  among  the  poets  of  Spaiii.  Besides,  modt  of  his 
poetic  works,  with  the  exception  of  his  pastoral  poems, 
are  written  in  the  Portuguese  language.*  The  other 
Portuguese  poet,  who  claims  attention  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  poetry,  is  Joi^  de  Montemayor.  He,  through 
his  residence  in  Spain,  became  whoUy  a  SpaniaM:' — ttib 
work  to  which  he  chiefly  owes  his  celebrity  is  writfefli 
in  Spanish;  and  he  had  do  decided  ati  influence  on 
Spanish  literature,  that  this  would  be  the  proper  pk^ 
for  inlsrodttcii^  an  ac<:ount  of  his  short  life  and  of  his 
poetxy,  did  not  Saa  de  Miranda's  Castilian  pastoral^, 
which  are  of  older  date,  demand  a  previous  notice.f 

•The  bucolic  effusions  of  Saa  de  Miranda  e^Mt 
m  their  general  tone  more  traits  of  resetiiMance  tb 
Theocritus,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Writiiigs  bf 
Gardlaso  de  la  V^a.  Garcilaso's  pastoral  style^  witib 
all  its  simplicity,  was  not  sufficientiy  rural  for  Saa  de 
Miranda.     Like  Theocritus  his  feelings  seem  to  have 

*  Dieze,  it  is  true,  alledges  the  contrary,  in  his  notes  on  Velas* 
qaez ;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  only  with  the  pastoral 
poems,  and  not  with  the  other  works  of  Saa  de  Miranda. 

t  These  Spanish  pastoral  poems  are  mingled  indiscriminately 
with  the  Portuguese  poems  of  the  same  author,  in  the  neatly  printed 
edition  of  the  Ohras  do  Doctor  Francisco  de  Sd  de  Miranda, 
Lisboa,  1784,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  No  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
correction  of  the  Spanish  poems  in  this  collection,  and  Portuguese 
words  continually  occur  in  them ;  for  example,  as  for  las,  pensa^ 
mentos  for  pensamientos,  outro  for  otro,  &c.  The  orthography  of 
the  title-page  is  uncommon;  for  in  other  cases  the  Portuguese 
spelling  is  not  doctor,  but  doutor,  and  Sd  is  a  modern  substitution 
for  Saa, 
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dictated  to  him  pure  rural  ideas;  and  he  transferred 
this  characteristic  of  his  Portuguese  eclogues  to  those 
whidi  he  wrote  in  Spanish,  which  are  the  most  nume- 
rous. Nevertheless,  even  in  his  rural  poems  he  did  not 
wish  to  renounce  the  attributes  of  the  loftier  style  of 
poetry.  He  was,  however,  heedless  of  all  critical  dis- 
tinction of  the  different  kinds  of  poeby,  and  would,  with- 
out scruple,  commence  a  poem,  in  the  metre  of  an  Italian 
canzone,  as  an  ode,  proceed  with  it  in  qnc  metaphors,* 
and  conclude  it  in  the  simplest  idyllic  style.  With  equal 
indifference  he  chose  sometimes  octave  verse>  sometimes 
tercets  for  his  pastoral  poems,  which  thus  alternately 
assume  a  lyric  and  a  dramatic  tone.  This  capricious 
mixture  of  poetic  genera  and  styles  deteriorates  in  no 
slight  degree  the  quality  of  Saa  de  Miranda's  poetry. 
The  elevated  tone  of  the  ode  forms  a  singular  contrast 
when  introduced  in  the  same  compodtion  along  with 

•  The  foJIowiDg:  atanza  ma;  c«rUinly  clum  a  place  in  the  best 
epic  poem. 

Como  el  piDo  eo  el  tnonte  combalido 

Del  iropetuoBO  viento  en  la  lomienU, 

A  quantos  que  lo  ven  pone  eo  recelo, 

Los  true  DOS  ameuazaD,  arrebienta 

£1  fuego  por  las  nuTea,  ezlo  erg'nicio, 

Exio  coruo  que  vi  cayendo  al  aaelo, 

Hasla  laoto  que  el  Cielo 

Se  abre  en  llama  ardiendo, 

Enlre  viendo,  j  do  vieado, 

El  braTo  rayo  eD  boellas  mil  descieDde, 

Aquel  prostrero  mal  quien  ae  defiende  ? 

Queda  an  trouco  quemado,  y  cuento  brere, 

A  qaicD  passa  porende, 

O  btuca  alli  qui^a  que  a  casa  lleve. 
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the  easy  familiar  style,  which,  in  the  ojnnion  of  Saa 
de  Miranda,  the  pure  pastoral  character  of  his  poetry 
required.  But  no  modem  poet  has  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  union  of  simplicity  and  grace;  and  in  this  re- 
spect the  eclogues  of  Saa  de  Miranda  are  unequalled. 
When  he  describes  the  gambols  of  the  nymphs,  with 
whom  his  fancy  animates  his  native  woodland  scenes;* — 
when  he  sketches  impetuous  storms  of  passion,  softened 
by  the  charm  of  his  colouring,  yet  kept  true  to  nature  ;f — 

♦  For  example  :—  / 

Graciosamente  estando, 

Graciosamente  andando, 

Blando  ayre  respirava  al  prado  ameno. 

Ella  cantava,  y  juntameDte  el  seno 

Inchiendose  yva  de  diversas  flores, 

£q  que  el  prado  era  lleno 

Sobre  verde  yariado  en  mil  colores. 

f  For  instance,  the  following  passage  in  the  second  eclogue  :— 
A  que  parte  se  es  yda  esta  alma  mia  ? 
Quien  me  la  ensenara  ?  yo  que  hago  aqui  ? 
Sin  alguno  de  dos,  que  antes  tenia? 
Que  entr'ambas  se  ajuntdran contra  mi? 
Solo  dexado  me  han,  ciego,  y  sin  guia. 
Pareceos  esto  amor  ?  dexarme  ansi  ? 
Consigo  no  quisieran  alia  llevarme 
Ni  buelto  me  han  a  ver,  ni  a  consolarme. 

Como  una  llama  por  el  monte  ardiente, 
Que  presto  en  alto  buela,  y  no  parece, 
De  vista  se  nos  pierde  en  continente, 
Y  el  humo  turbio  solo  remanece, 
Otra  tal  claridad  resplandeciente, 
Mientras  mirando  estava,  eis  se  escurece 
Ansi  tan  presto  ?  triste  a  donde  yr^  ? 
Sin  ti  y  alia  sin  ti,  triste  que  har^? 
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when  he  introduces  nymphs  discoursing  ;*-T-or,  when  he 
abandons  himself  to  a  tone  of  elegiac  melancholy;! — one 

*  CaD  any  tbing  be  more  charming  thao  tbe  following  passage 
from  the  seventh  eclogne  f  A  nymph  g;azea  on  a  sleeping  Bbepberd. 
Duerme  el  hermoso  donzel. 
No  sagal,  no  paiitor,  no, 
Hieiitras  al  sueSo  se  dib. 
Mi  alma  diosele  a  el. 
El  Sol  es  alto,  y  con  el 
Del  dta,  ea  ido  uk  boen  Irecfao 
No  si  que  de  mi  se  faihecho, 
Sera  lo  que  fuere  del. 
Loca  de  mi,  que  a  mirar 

Me  puse,  y  dise  tal  vieodo, 
Qaien  tanto  aplaze  dormiendo, 
DeRpierto,  que  es  de  penaar? 
Quiseme  luego  apartar. 
No  se  quien  me  buelve  aqui. 
Ah  quan  tarde  qne  entendi. 
Que  peligro  es  comen^ar. 
t  For  example,  the  apostrophe  to  the  dead  XKego,  in  the  first 
eclogue. 

Vete  boen  Diego  en  paz,  que  en  esta  tierra 
El  plazer  de  oy  no  dura  liasta  maSana, 
Y  dura  mucbo  quanto  deaaplaze. 
Allu  aora  no  ves  la  Tision  vana. 
Que  aci  viviendo  te  bizo  tanta  guerra, 
Ardiendo  el  cuerpo  que  ora  frio  yaze, 
Lo  que  alia  satis  faze 
A  tusya  claros  ojos. 
No  son  vauos  antojos 
De  que  ay  por  estos  cerros  muchedumbre: 
Mas  siempre  una  paz  bueoa  eti  clara  lumbre : 
Oontentamiento  cierto  le  acompana, 
No  lanta  pesadurobre, 
Como  aca  va  por  esta  tierra  eslraOa. 
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knows  not  wheth^  most  to  admire,  the  ddicate  truth 
and  penetrating  depths  of  his  ideas,  or  the  artless  pre« 
cision  and  £Gu:!flity  of  his  expression*  In  such  cases  he 
often  abandons  the  natural  style  of  Theocritus  for  a 
more  lofty  or  ideal  manner.  When,  in  scgne  of  his 
other  eclogues,  his  shepherds  converse  on  their  occu- 
pations or  superstitions,*  he  likewise  departs  from  the 
prosaic  nature  of  real  pastoral  life,  such  as  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  in  his  native  country,  and 
gradually  elevates  it  to  romantic  ideality.  It  happened, 
however,  that  he  ocasionally  found  the  prosaic  truth  of 
his  pictures  sufficiently  interesting,  and  then  to  be  truly 
natural  he  avoided  all  embellishment.f 

*  For  example,  in  the  second  eclogue: — 
Aur.     Que  quiere  (6  mi  Mauricio)  dezir  tal 

Huviar  de  perros  como  a  la  porfia  ? 

No  se  que  sean  cierto,  es  algun  gran  mal : 

Aves  nocturnas  buelvan  enlre  dia ; 

Lobes  tan  bravos  de  ru  natural, 

Buscan  a  la  Aldea  de  la  Serrania. 

No  vees  el  mal  gusano,  y  que  pesares 

Se  ba  hecho  de  las  vinas,  y  pomares  ? 
Una  mula  hd  parido  en  nuestra  Aldea, 

Y  las  vacas  no  paren  ;  ayer  cayo 

Del  Cielo  un  breve  que  no  ay  quien  lo  lea 
Son  crego,  o  frayle,  que  ya  Missa  cantiV, 
Con  dos  cabe^as  (cosa  estrana,  y  fea) 
\ji\  potro,  y  con  seispies  (diz)  que  nascio* 
Como  Gallos  nos  cantan  las  Gallinas, 

Y  no  se  vieran  ogano  Golondrinas. 
t  As  for  example,  in  the  fifth  eclogue: — 

Dime  pastor  de  cabras  alquilado, 

(Y  no  te  enojes  con  la  tal  demanda, 
Que  me  echas  un  mal  ojo  atravessado) 
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Some  of  Saa  de  Miranda's  popular  songs,  called  Cand' 
gas,  a  term  which  io  Portuguese  corresponds  with  VUlitn- 
cicos  in  Spanish,  are  inimitable  for  grace  and  dmjdidty.* 

A  quien  embid  Toribia  la  guirlauda 
Que  ella  traya  aobre  sua  cabelloa  ? 
Cantando,  con  qne  boz,  clara,  y  qnan  blanda? 
Y  a  qaieo  embiava  jontamente  aqoelloa 
Sub  ojoB  que  d'Amor  soo  corredorei, 
Qne  se  jYi  el  misuio  Amor  embaelto  en  elloa  ? 
Hanana  de  San  Juan,  quando  s  las  flom 
Yal  a^a  todos  salen,  quien  tal  gala 
Vid  ouncB,  y  tal  donayre  entre  pastorca  ? 
Ora  que  parecia  alli  Pascuala? 

Y  Mengaque?  CDBtan9B,  y  la  Perona? 
AquellHS,  qne  a  aarer  qnienlas  ygnala.' 
Que  gracia,  que  blandnra,  j  qne  persona, 
Que  color  de  una  Rosa  a  la  manana. 
Que  al  despuntar  del  Sol  s'abre  y  corona? 
"  The  following  la  a  specimen: — 
Sola  me  dexaste 

En  aqael  hiermo, 
Villano  malo  Gatlego. 
Voyme  a  do  te  fnyate, 

Voyme  no  s£  a  donde. 
El  valle  reaponde, 
Tn  no  respondiate. 
Ho;a  sola  ay  triate, 
Que  llorando  ciego 
Tu  paasaslo  en  ju^o. 
For  biermos  agenos 

Lloro,  y  grito  en  vano. 
Gailego,  y  villano. 
Que  esperavB  yo  menos? 
Ojos  de  agua  llenos, 
Yds  pecho  de  fuego 
Quando  avreis  sossiego? 
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MONTEMAYOE. 


« 

The  poet  who  is  celebrated  in  Spanish  literature  by 
the  name  of  Joi^  de  Montemay or,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1520,  at  Montemor,  a  little  town  of  Portugal, 
not  far  from  Coimbra.  He  took  for  his  name  that  of 
his  native  city,  spelt  and  pronounced  in  the  Spanish 
way,  probably  because  his  own  family  name  was  not 
deemed  sufficiently  sonorous;  and  thus  the  latter  has 
been  entirely  lost.  The  talent  of  this  young  Portu- 
guese developed  itself  without  the  aid  of  a  previous 
literary  cultivation.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he 
served  in  the  Portuguese  army,  and,  as  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  in  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier.  His 
taste  for  music,  and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as 
a  singer,  induced  him  to  visit  Spain,  where  the  Infant 
Don  Philip,  afterwards  Philip  II.  had  formed  a  com- 
pany of  court  musicians,  who  were  to  accompany  him 
on  his  travels  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Jorge  de  Montemayor,  being  admitted  as  a  vocal 
member  of  this  travelling  musical  company,  gained  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  himself  master  of  the  Castilian  language,  which 
became  to  him  a  second  mother  tongue.  He  was,  how- 
ever, attached  to  Spain  by  a  still  closer  link,  namely, 
his  love  for  a  beautiful  Castilian  lady,  whom  he  occa- 
sionally introduces  in  his  poems  under  the  name  of 
Marfida.  This  Marfida  became  the  deity  of  his  poetry; 
and  when,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he  found  her  wedded 
to  another,  he  endeavoured  to  divert  his  sorrow  by 
poetic  effusions,  in  which  he  represented  the  faithless 
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beauty  as  a  romantic  shepherdess;  and,  uniting  these 
with  several  of  hb  other  compositions,  he  formed  the 
whole  into  a  romance.  This  romance,  which  be  entitled 
Diana,  was  received  by  the  Spanish  public  with  » 
d^ree  of  favour  never  before  extended  to  aaj  SpaDish 
book,  Amadis  de  Gaul  excepted;  and  it  speedily  formed 
no  fewer  imitators  than  Amadis  itself.  The  Queen  of 
Portugal  was  desirous  that  the  celebrated  author  of 
Diana  should  return  to  his  native  country.  She  re- 
called him,  and  he  obeyed  the  honourable  mandate. 
No  further  particulars  of  his  history  are  known.  .  He 
died  by  some  violent  means,  either  in  1561  or  ld6S. 
He  was  upwards  of  forty  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
which,  according  to  some  accounts,  took  place  in  Pw- 
tugal,  and  according  to  others  in  Italy.* 

The  Diana  of  Montemayor  is  one  of  the  few- 
romantic  works  which  belong  entirely  to  the  soul  of 
the  inventor,  which  are  embued  throughout  with  in- 
dividual interest,  and  which  on  that  very  account  . 
exercise  the  more  influence  over  unsophisticated  ounds. 
because  the  author  possessed  sufficient  poetic  genius 
successfully  to  convey  tbe  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  own 
heart  under  the  forms  of  a  general  interest.  But  this 
romance  can  never  be  to  any  other  cultivated  people 
what  it  was  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Still  less  can  it  be  regarded  as  a  classical  fragment, 
even  though  judged  according  to  the  lenient  rules  by 
which    every  fragment   is   estimated ;    unless,  indeed,  . 

•  The  biographiral  nolices  of  Jorge  de  Montemayor,  prefixed 
to  the  nioth  volume  of  the  Parnaso  Espniiol,  do  not  exactly  cor- 
respond with  iliose  by  Nicolas  ADionio. 
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after  the  manner  of  some  modem  critics,  new  mles  €^ 
art  be  deduced  from  defective  examples,  for  the  sak^ 
of  admiring  as  incomparable  the  grossest  absurdities, 
under  the  title  of  romantic  complexity.  But  with  all 
its  faults,  this  unfinished  pastoral  romance  (for  it  wa9 
not  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Montemayor)  posse88e9 
a  poetic  merit,  which  entitles  it  to  the  esteem  of  aU 
ages. 

The  design  of  the  work,  so  far  as  Mont^ayof^s 
ideas  render  his  intention  obvious,  sometimes  charms 
by  its  graceful  simplicity,  and^at  others  becomes  gror 
tesque,  through  an  illegitimate  romantic  combinatioq  of 
heterogeneous  species  of  composition.  The  shepherd 
Sireno,  who  represents  the  poet  himself,  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  visits  the  scene  of  the  innocent 
joys  which  the  inconstant  shepherdess  Diana  once 
shared  along  with  him.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  he 
draws  out  first  a  lock  of  hair  belonging  to  his  mistress; 
and  then  one  of  her  letter,  which  he  reads.  While  he 
is  thus  communing  with  himself,  he  is  joined  by  another 
romantic  adorer  of  the  beautiful  Diana.  This  shepherd, 
whose  love  had  always  been  unrequited,  now  joins  hb 
lamentations  to  those  of  the  once  happy  Sireno,  and 
each  vies  with  the  other  in  claiming  to  himself  the 
heaviest  load  of  misery.  They  are  joined  by  a  shep- 
herdess, named  Selvagia,  who  has  been  no  less  unfor- 
tunate in  love  than  themselves.  She  relates  her  history 
very  circumstantially,  and  thus  terminates  the  first  book. 
In  the  second,  the  conversation  of  these  lovet;s  is  con- 
tinued, until  three  nymphs  appear,  one  of  whom  relates 
Sireno's  history  in  a  song  of  some  length.     Up  to  the 
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conclusion  of  this  song,  the  pastoral  simplid^  of  the 
story  is  preserved  uninterrupted  by  any  incident  ap- 
proximating to  the  terrible;  but  suddenly  a  party 
of  savage  robbers  completely  armed  appears.  The 
nymphs  are  about  to  fly,  but  are  detained  by  the 
robbers.  A  battle  then  ensues  between  the  robbers 
and  the  shepherds,  the  latter  attacking  tlie  former  with 
stones.  The  robbers  are  on  the  point  of  overcoming 
their  rustic  antagonists,  when  a  heroine,  habited  as  a 
huntress,  rushes  from  a  wood,  and  bending  her  bow, 
jnerces  the  robbers  with  her  arrows,  and  liberates  the 
nymphs.  The  fair  huntress  then  joins  the  party  of 
nymphs  and  shepherds,  and  in'  her  turn  also  relates 
her  history.  Tlds  narrative,  ti^ther  with  the  con- 
versations and  songs  to  which  it  gives  rise,  concludes 
the  second  book.  In  the  third  book  the  story  assumes 
the  character  of  a  fairy  tale.  The  nymphs  lead  their 
protectress,  tt^ther  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  through 
a  thick  forest  to  the  castle  of  the  wise  Felicia,  who  is 
represented  as  a  kind  of  priestess  to  the  goddess  Diana. 
The  description  of  the  wonders  and  magnificence  of 
the  castle  occupies  a  great  portion  of  the  third  book. 
The  wise  Felicia  conducts  the  party  to  a  superb  hall 
of  state,  where  they  behold  a  numerous  collection  of 
majestic  statues,  representing  Roman  emperors,  Cas- 
tilian  knights,  and  Castilian  ladies.  Even  a  place  is 
found  for  the  statue  of  a  Moorish  kni^t,  of  whose 
conflicts  with  the  Christians  a  long  history  is  related 
in  this  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Diana.  By  means 
of  enchantment  Felicia  cures  Sireno  of  the  torments 
of  love.      At  length,  in  the   sixtii   book,   the  poet 
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releases  his  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  from  Felicia's 
palace,  and  the  reader  for  the  first  time  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  shepherdess  Diana.  She  attaches 
the  blame  of  her  infidelity  to  her  parents,  by  whom^ 
during  the  absence  of  Sireno,  she  was  forced  to  give 
her  hand  to  another.  In  the  following  scenes,  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  seventh  book,  where  Montemayor^s 
labour  terminates,  the  history  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters makes  no  further  progress.  Some  of  the  other 
lovers  in  the  romance  are,  however,  united  according  to 
their  wishes. 

This  composition,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  recognize 
the  uncultivated  genius  of  a  poet,  who,  to  give  vent  to 
the  emotions  of  his  soul,  deemed  it  necessary  to  wander 
througli  the  whole  region  of  romance,  can  only  be 
r^arded  by  the  unprejudiced  critic  as  a  fantastical 
fi^me-work,  serving  to  display  pictures  of  the  feelings 
and  a  philosophy  of  the  heart,  which  constitute  the 
prominent  features  of  the  whole  poem.  To  paint  ro- 
mantic fidelity  under  the  most  fascinating  and  various 
forms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  in  a  poetic 
point  of  view  the  theory  of  that  fidelity,  which  even 
in  a  poem  coidd  only  be  verified  by  facts,  was  the  idea 
which  guided  Montemayor's  inventive  fancy,  and  the 
execution  of  which  bears  the  full  impression  of  his 
genius.  The  versified  portion  of  the  romance  is  thfe 
soul  of  the  whole  composition.  A  series  of  lyric  poems, 
partly  in  the  Italian  and  partly  in  the  old  Castilian 
style,  are  introduced ;  but  these  compositions  are  strik- 
ingly distinguished  from  the  eclogues  of  Saa  de  Mi- 
randa by  an  epigrammatic  poignancy,  which  frequently 
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d^nerates  into  antiquated  subtlety.*  But  this  epi- 
grammatic turn  usually  imparts  a  more  pointed  pre- 
cision to  the  lyrical  expression,  and  a  degree  of  consis- 
tency to  the  whole  composition,  which  in  no  way  injures 
its  pastoral  simplicity;!  and  when  judged  according  to 

■  P9ssages  of  real  delicacy  are  not,  howerer,  wanting ;  Tor 
example  :— 

No  me  <]iBte,  o  crude  amor, 

El  bieu  que  tuve  en  presencia, 
Sino  porque  el  mal  de  ausencia 
Me  purezca  muy  mayor. 
Das  descanao)  das  reposo. 

No  por  dar  coDtentamieDlo, 
Mas  porque  este  el  Boffrimienlo 
Al^D  tiempo  ocioso : 
Ved  que  iDTeocioQes  de  Amor, 
Darme  contento  en  preseacia, 
Porque  no  tenga  eo  amencia 
Reparo  contra  el  dtdor. 
f  The  following  song,  witb  which  the  lyric  gallerj  opens,  may 
be  quoted  as  an  instance : — 

Cabellos,  quanta  mudan^ 
He  Tisto  despuea  que  oa  vi, 

Y  quan  mal  parece  sy 
Essa  color  de  esperaoEa. 

BieD  pensava  yo,  eahellos, 
(Aunqae  con  algun  temor) 
Que  no  fuera  otro  pastor 
Digno  de  verse  cabe  ellos. 

Ay  cabellos  !  quantoe  diaa 
La  mi  Diana  mirera, 
8i  08  traya,  o  si  os  dexava, 

Y  otroB  cien  mil  niuerias  ? 
Y  quantas  rezes  llorando 

Ay  lagrimas  engaiiosaa 
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the  characteristic  form  of  the  popular  songs,  called 
FiHancicos,  it  bj  iio  means  presents,  to  Spaniards  in 
particular,  the  idea  of  too  much  refinement  or  incon- 
gruity with  rustic  nature.^    In  order  to  judge  candidlx 

Pedia  celos  de  cosas 

De  que  yo  estava  burlando* 

Lbs  Djos  que  me  matavau, 
Dezid,  dorados  cabellos. 
Que  culpa  ture  en  creellos 
Pues  ellos  me  asseguravan. 

No  Tistes  voa  que  algun  dia 
Mil  lagrimas  derramava 
Hasta  que  yo  le  jurava 
Que  sus  palabras  creya  ? 

Quien  vio  tanta  bermosura 
En  tan  mudable  sujeto  ? 

Y  en  amador  tan  perfeto 
Quien  vio  tanta  desventura  ? 

O  cabellos  no  os  correys  ! 
Per  venir  de  a  do  venistes, 
Viendome  como  me  vistes. 
En  verme  como  me  veys. 

Sobre  el  arena  sentada 
De  aquel  rio  la  vi  yo. 
Do  con  el  dedo  escrivio 
Antes  muerta  que  mudada, 

Mira  el  Amor  que  ordena 
Que  OS  viene  hazer  creer 
Cosas  dichas  por  muger 

Y  escritas  en  el  arena. 

*  For  example,  the    following    VillancicOj  which   has   been 
frequently  imitated : — 

Contentamientos  de  amor 
Que  tan  cansados  llegays. 
Si  venis,  paraque  os  vays  ? 
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of  the  pastoral  truth  of  these  compositioiis,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  Spanish  romantic  ideas  of  nature 
present  to  the  mind.  Montemayor  is  inexhaustiUe  in 
new  turns  and  images  for  the  expression  of  tender- 
ness. In  depth  of  feeling  he  vies  with  Saa  de  Mi- 
randa; and,  though  his  poetry  is  occasionally  deficient 
in  rhythmical  polish,  it  in  general  presents  so  exqui- 
site a  union  of  the  grace  of  language,  with  a  happy 
concordance  of  ideas,  that  the  reader  must  soon  become 
warmed  by  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  even  though  he 
should  begin  to  peruse  the  work  with  indifference.* 

Ann  no  acabftjs  de  venir 
Despnes  de  mn;  deweadoa, 
Quaodo  estays  delerminadoe 
De  loadrugar  j  partir, 
S)  tan  presto  oa  areja  de  yr, 

Y  tan  triste  me  dezays, 
Plazeres  no  me  veaya. 

Los  contentos  huyo  delloo, 
Pues  no  me  vienen  i  rer, 
Mas  que  por  darme  i  entender 
Lo  que  se  pierde  en  perdellos : 

Y  poes  ya  do  qniero  veUos, 
Descontentos  no  os  partaya, 
Puea  bolveya  despnes  <|ne  08  Tays. 

*  One  of  the  moat  beautiful  lyrical  pieces  that  erer  was  com- 
poaed  in  any  language,  is  a  cancion  by  Montemayor,  of  vhich  die 
following  are  the  three  first  stanzas.  Diana  is  supposed  to  be 
singing  :— 

OjoB,  qoe  ya  no  veis  quien  os  miraba 
quando  erades  espejo  en  que  se  via, 
qa£  cosa  podeis  rer  que  os  di  contenio  i 
Prado  florido  y  rerde,  do  algnn  dia 
por  il  mi  dolce  amigo  yo  esperaba. 
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Montemayor's  style  of  romaatic  prose  has  been  a 
model  for  all  writers  of  pastoral  romances  in  the  Spa- 
nish language.     How  far  he  himself  imitated  the  prose 

Uorad  conmigo  el  grave  mal  qoe  riento. 

Aqui  me  dedar6  sa  pensamiento, 

oile  yo  cuiUda 

mas  que  serpiente  ayrada, 

Uamaudole  mil  veces  atrevido : 

y  el  triste  alii  rendido : 

parece  que  es  ahora,  y  que  le  reo, 

y  aun  ese  es  mi  deseo : 

ay  si  ahora  le  viese !  ay  tiempo  boeno ! 

Ribera  ambrosa,  qu^  es  de  mi  Sireno  ? 

Aqadla  es  la  ribera,  este  es  el  prado, 
de  alii  parece  el  soto  y  valle  umbrose 
que  yo  con  mi  rebano  repastaba : 
yeis  el  arroyo  dnlce  y  sonoroso 
d6  pacia  la  siesta  mi  ganado» 
quando  mi  dulce  amigo  aqui  moraba, 
debajo  aqueUa  haya  verde  estaba ; 
y  yeis  alli  el  otero 
a  do  le  vi  primero, 
y  d6  me  yi6,  dichoso  fue  aquel  dia, 
si  la  desdicha  mia 
UD  tiempo  tan  dichoso  no  acab&ra« 
O  haya,  o  fuente  clara! 
todo  estd  aqui,  mas  no  por  quien  yo  peno. 
Ribera  umbrosa,  qn^  es  de  mi  Sireno  ? 

Aqui  tengo  un  retrato  que  me  engana, 
pues  yeo  a  mi  pastor  quando  lo  yeo, 
aunque  en  mi  alma  estd  mejor  sacado : 
quando  de  yelle  llega  el  gran  deseo, 
de  quien  el  tiempo  luego  desengana. 
A  aquella  fuente  yoy  que  esta  en  el  prado, 
arrimomele  al  sauce,  y  a  su  lado 
me  siento,  ay  amor  ciego ! 
VOL.   I.  Q 
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df  Sanazzar,  cannot  easily  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  not 
knoVirn  whether  dr  hot  Sftnazsar's  Arcadia*  was  fte  pko- 
tbtype  (tf  his  Diana.  Thou^  it  is  certain  that  Monte- 
mayor  carefully  endeavoured  to  give  precision  and  dig- 
nity of  expression,  and  to  impart  harmony  to  every  line 
of  his  composition,  his  language  nererUieless  ap[>ears 
neither  laboured  nor  affected.  His  taste  seems  to  have 
been  in  only  a  few  instances  seduced  by  the  influence  of 
that  ostentatious  solemnity,  which  distinguished  the  com- 
mon chivalrous  romances,  written  in  imitation  of  Amadis 
de  GauL  In  general  he  remained  faitiifiil  to  the  digni- 
fied simplicity,  which  the  author  of  the  Amadis  appears 
to  have  r^arded  as  the  genuine  characteristic  of 
the  lofty  style  of  romantic  prose,  ^o  this  style  his 
protracted  but  rhythmically  pleasii^  sentences  may 
justly  be  said  to  belong.f     It  is  but  Beldom  that  a  low 

al  agua  miro  Id^o, 

y  veo  a  £1  y  a  ml  como  h  na 

quaodo  £laqui  Tivia: 

esta  taveDcion  un  nto  me  siutenta, 

despucB  cay  go  eo  la  cueola, 

y  dice  el  c«razon  de  ansiaalleno; 

Ribera  nmbrosa,  qu^  es  de  mi  Sireno  i  fcc. 

•  Sec  vol.  ii.  of  my  IliBtory  of  Italian  Poetry'aiid  Eloquence. 

t  For  example:^ 
Considerava  que  sua  servicioB  eran  sin  eaperan^t  de  gaUrdon, 
roaa  que  a  quien  tnriera  menoB  firmeza  pndiera  CMiimente  aUjsr  el 
camino  de  bub  amores.  Mas  era  tauta  an  coiutascia,  qoe  pnesta 
en  medio  de  todaa  laa  cansas  la  que  tenia  de  ohiAir  k  qtnen  no  bo 
acordava  del,  salia  tan  a  su  salvo  dellaa,  y  tab  sin  prejayzio  del 
amor  que  i  bu  pastora  tenia,  que  sin  miedo  algnno  acometia  qoal- 
quiera  imaginaciun  que  eii  dano  de  su  fe  le  wAreriniesse.     Pnea 
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expresskm  escapes  lam.*  His  descripdons  are  never 
deficient  in  vividness  and  fim».f  It  is  ijftAj  in  ^ 
didactic  passages  in  whkh  he  propounds  his  philosophy 
of  love,  that  his  language  becomes  tinged  with  the 
scholastic  formality,  which  at  the  period  in  which  he 
wrote,  was  considered  indispensable  when  any  scholastic 
ideas  were  to  be  expressed;  for  though  Montemayor 
had  not  received  that  kind  of  education,  which  in  his 
age  was  considered  learned,  he  had  picked  up  some 
notions  of  the  scholaatic  philosoplgr,  whicht  when  they 
interested  him,  he  was  fond  of  introduciiy  into  the 
romance  of  his  hearty 

como  Tio  i  Sireoo  janto  4  la  fuente  quedo  may  espantado  de  verie 
ani  tan  triste :  no  porque  el  ig^orasse  la  causa  de  su  triateza,  mas 
porque  le  parecio  que  si  el  huviera  recebido  el  mas  pequeno  faymr 
qae  Sireno  a%ua  tktaipo  recibio  de  Diana,  aquct  coHtentaiafreiitft 
btBtara  para  loda  la  rida  tenerle. 

*  Oa  <me  occamon,  the  beautifbl  FelianMiie  calk  lo?e  a  devilUk 
passion.  Lo  qae  siento  desta  ekdiaklada  passion,  she  siays  in  the 
second  ba6k» 

t  He  thas  describes  the  savage  robbers  by  whom  the  nymphs 
are  attacked:-— 

Venian  armados  de  cosseletes,  j  celadas  de  caero  de  tigre  :— 
eran  de  tan  fea  cataiura,  que  ponian  espanto  los  cosseletes.  Trayan 
por  bra^aletes  anas  bocas  de  serpientes,  por  donde  sacavan  los 
bra^os,  que  gruessos  y  vdlosos  parecian:  y  las  celadas  venian  a 
hazer  encima  de  la  frente  anas  espantables  cabe^as  de  leones.  Lo 
de  mas  trayan  debnudo,  cnbierto  de  esperao  y  faugo  veHo,  anos 
bastones  herrados  de  mny  agudas  puntas  de  azero.  Trayan  d 
caello  SUB  arcos  y  flechas:  los  escodos  eran  de  anas  conchas  de 
pescado  muy  fuerte. 

X  For  instance,  the  sage  Felicia  thus  philosophizes  on  love 
and  virtue: — 

Q  2 
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The  other  works  of  Montemayor,  which  are  not  so 
celebrated  as  his  Diana,  are  to  be  found  in  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  which,  according  to  the  old  custom,  is 
entitled  a  Cancumero.* 


Fernando  de  Herrera,  a  poet  very  different  in  cha- 
racter from  Montemayor,  must  next  be  included  among 
the  authors  who  chiefly  contributed  to  reform  Castilian 
poetry,  during  ihe  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
Of  the  history  of  his  life  but  little  is  known.  He  was 
a  native  of  Seville,  and  was  bom,  according  to  the 
conjectures  of  his  Spanish  bii^raphers,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dxteenth  century.  Thus  he  flourished 
at  the  same  time  as  Diego  de  Mendoza,  and  afforded 
another  instance  of  the  light  of  poetical  improvement 
being  directed  from  the  south  of  Spain.  It  appears  that 
he  did  not  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  which  he 
finally  devoted  himself,  until  he  attained  a  mature  age; 
but  he  must  have  received  a  literary  education,  as  he 
possessed  no  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  andent  and 
modem  languages,  geography,  mathematics,  and  sdio- 

En  estoB  casoa  de  amor  tengo  yo  nna  regis,  que  riempni  b  be 
hallado  muy  verdadera,  y  es  que  el  aoimo  generou),  y  el  entendi- 
■niento  delicado,  en  esto  del  querer  tien,  Ueva  gnndiwimA  veoUja 
al  que  no  lo  es.  Forque  como  el  amor  sea  yirtud,  j  la  nrtod 
siempre  hsga  assiento  ea  le  mejor  lugsr,  esta  daro  qoe  las  persMiu 
de  Btierte  seraa  muy  mejor  enamorades  que  aqaellas  i  qnien  esta 
falu. 

*  See  the  notices  in  Dieze's  remarks  on  Velasqaez,  p.  91,  in 
which  the  different  editions  of  the  Diana  are  likewise  nentioned. 
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lastic  philosophy.  According  to  a  portrait  which  has 
been  preserved  of  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  hand- 
some man;  and  some  of  the  editors  of  his  works  al- 
ledge  that  the  lady  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his 
verses  wider  various  names,  was  not  merely  an  ideal 
object  of  the  poet's  tenderness.  The  admirers  of  his 
poetry  have  applied  to  him,  after  the  Italian  manner, 
the  surname  of  the  divine;  and  this  epithet,  rendered 
so  equivocal  by  its  application  to  Pietro  Aretino,  was 
never  bestowed  on  any  other  Spanish  poet.  These  few 
particulars  are  all  that  are  known  relative  to  the  life  of 
Fernando  de  Herrera.  He  died  at  an  advanced- age, 
probably  soon  after  the  year  1578.* 

Why  Herrera  should  have  obtained  the  title  of 
divine,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  poets  of  his 
nation,  would  appear  almost  incomprehensible,  were  it 
not  known  that  two  opposite  parties  vied  with  each 
other  in  exalting  him;  and,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
yielding  on  either  side,  considered  themselves  recipro- 
cally bound  to  pronounce  compositions  sublime  which 
neither  could  regard  as  natural.  Herrera  was,  not- 
withstanding, a  poet  of  powerful  talent,  and  one  who 
evinced  undaunted  resolution  in  pursuing  the  <  new 
path  which  he  had  struck  out  for  himself.  The  novel 
style,  however,  which  he  wished  to  introduce  into 
Spanish  poetry,  was  not  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  essay, 
flowing  from  immediate  inspiration,  but  was  theoreti- 

*  Even  this  slender  notice  of  the  life  of  Herrera,  which  is 
partly  extracted  from  Nicolas  Antonio,  and  partly  from  the  seyenth 
yolame  of  the  Pamaso  Espanoly  seems  to  be  rather  matter  of 
conjecture,  than  historically  authentic. 
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caUy  constructed  on  aitiiicial  principles.  Thiu»  amidst 
traits  of  real  beauty,  his  poetry  every  where  [weseats 
marks  of  aSbctation.  The  great  fault  of  his  Iraiguage  is 
too  much  aingularity;  and  his  expression,  where  it  ou^t 
tQ  be  elevated,  is  merely  foir-fetched. 

Herrera  fancied  he  had  diieovered  that  the  dictitm 
of  the  Spanish  poets,  even  m  their  best  woriEs,  was  tea 
ctHnmon,  too  nearly  allied  to  the  language  of  prose,  and 
consequently  very  far  removed  from  the  classical  dig- 
nity which  distingui^iea  the  Greek  and  Raman  poetry. 
This  opdnion  induced  him  to  form  foe  hinaetlf  a  new 
style.  He  classed  words  accordii^  to  hia  &ncy,  into 
el^ant  and  inelegant,  and  was  carefid  to  emjidoy  in  his 
Terse  only  those  to  which  he  attributed  the  former  cha~ 
racter.  He  connected  words,  under  significatioDs  which 
they  do  not  bear  in  common  langu^e;  and  in  contra^ 
distinction  to  the  $piit  of  prose,  he  r^arded  certain 
repetitions,  for  example,  the  conjunctiim  and  as  very 
appropriate  to  poetry.  He  also  introduced  into  his 
verse,  a  free  arrangement  of  words,  i^ter  the  model  of 
the  latin  construction.  Finally,  he  thought  he  could 
enrich  the  language  of  poetry  by  new  words,  which  be 
formed  by  analt^  from  existing  Caatilian  voids,  or 
adopted  immediately  frran  the  Utin.*  This  peculiarity 
of  style  was  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  poetry,  by 
the  party  who  iddized  Feniando  de  Herrera.f 

•  He  framed  the  new  words,  reluehar,  ovoso,  purpurar,  enta- 
narge,  from  the  Castiliun  luchar,  ova,  purpura,  and  soSa :  aad  he 
derivtid  frum  the  latin  the  words  beligtro,  Jiamigero,  kortisono, 

t  AmoDg  tbe  modern  admirars  of  Herrara,  Don  Ramon  Fer- 
nandez, in  the  preface  to  tlie  fiflfa  volume  of  faia  collectian  of  Spamiah 
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Tliose,  however,  who  have  no  inclination  to  con- 
&mn4  pompous  witli  poetic  language,  or  diction  with 
the  essence  of  poetry,  must  still  allow  to  Herrora  the 
poeflfBg^on  of  poetic  iUea^  and  precision  of  manner,  as 
W^  as  a.  true  dignity  of  expression,  and  an  elegant 
hm^ony  of  versification.  His  language  is  not  always 
effected,  and  his  thoughts  and  descriptions,  though  fre- 
queiitly  overstrained,  ai-e  never  trivial,*  Notwithstand- 
iqg  9II  the  faults  of  his  style,  he  must  be  accounted 
t}if  first  classical  ode  writer  in  modem  literature,  for 
tbf  attenipts  of  the  Italian  poet  Chiabrera  to  emulate 

pocDU,  speaks  with  enlhusiasm  ofthe  laiigimge  of  that  poet.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  ilie  collection  (Madnil  1786],  conlaiu  the 
Rima$  de  Fernando  de  Herrera. 

^  Occasionally  his  ilesci'iptiuns  seem  to  be  imitated  from 
Pftfl^li,  though  the  imilattoD  is,  in  some  ineoBure,  concealed  by 
ijffi  Spanish  style  of  expression;  for  example,  in  tlic  following 
stanza  : 

Ya  subo  a  peoa,  y  Dunca  descansandu. 
For  yertos  riscM,  pasos  despeSadoa, 
Ya  eu  hondos  vallee  b»o  con  precleza, 
ipgarw  de  )u  faiaa  Oft  tratxdos. 


|I  p«|isauiieii^i  e/a  ellw  variando- 
Vd  frio  horror  y  snbita  tristeza. 
Roba  el  vigor,  y  eugendra  In  flaqueza : 
Qualquier  sopio  de  vieiito,  que  resoena 
Eetre  irboles  deseudoa  quebrantado, 
A<)ueja  la  eaperanza  y  ^  cuidado, 
Quo  piensa  ser  I4  ca)isa  de  an  pena  : 
P^io  luego  engaiiiado 
I{allo  el  cuidado  y  la  esperanza  vana. 
Que,  como  somhra,  se  me  va  liviana ; 
Mas  luego  en  la  oiemoria  Amor  despierta. 
Para  cobrar  su  bien,  la  gloria  uiiierlu. 


i 


J 
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Pindar,  are  of  more  recent  date;  and  here  it  is  worliiy 
of  remark,  that  the  Spanish  odes  of  Herrera  and  the 
Italian  odes  of  Chiabrera  resemble  each  otha  in  a 
mixture  of  the  st^le  of  the  Pindaric  ode,  with  the  style 
of  the  canzone.  Through  the  medium  of  that  lyric 
form  only,  was  the  spirit  of  Pindar  felt  by  these 
imitators;  and  both  were  the  more  easily  deceived,  as 
the  genius  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages  has  a 
relation  to  the  metrical  structure  of  the  canzone, 
somewhat  sinitkr  to  that  which  the  genius  of  the 
Greek  language  bears  to  Pindaric  verse.  But  the 
rapid  and  bold  succession  of  thoughts  and  images, 
which  animates  the  odes  of  Pindar,  could  not  be  imi- 
tated by  poets,  who,  even  in  their  boldest  flints  of 
&ncy  were  bound  down  by  the  laws  of  the  Italian  can- 
zone, to  the  luxmious  harmony  of  its  |nx)tracted  verbose 
periods.  Tlius  Herrera's  odes,  like  those  of  Chiabrera, 
bear  only  a  remote  resemblance  to  their  prototypes. 
Odes,  however,  they  must  be  termed,  though  Herrera 
himself  has  classed  them,  imder  the  general  title  of 
canciones,  along  with  imitations  of  the  Italian  style, 
purely  romantic,  but  versified  according  to  similar  rules. 
In  his  celebrated  odes  on  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  under  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
natural  son  of  Charles  V.  obtained  a  brilliant  victmy 
over  the  Turks,  the  magnificence  of  the  rhythm  would 
be  sufficiently  attractive,  though  the  ideas  conveyed  in 
the  torrent  of  sonorous  syllables  possessed  less  poetic 
beauty  than  really  belong  to  them.*     Occasionally, 

*  The  following;  is  the  commeDceineDt  of  one  of  the  odei  on  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  imitated  from  Horace's  Detcende  etelo,  Caliope. 
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liowever,  Herrera's  ideas  d^enerate  into  fentastical 
hyperboles;  for  instance,  when  boasting  of  his  hen^  he 
says,  that  Don  John  of  Austria,  that  ^orious  conqueror 
of  the  infidels  and  the  elements,  combines  within 
himself  ^  whatever  of  heavenly  power  animates  terres* 

Desciende  de  la  cumbre  de  ParQaso, 
Caotando  dulcemente  en  noble  lira, 
0  tdf  de  eterna  juventud,  Talia, 

Y  nuevo  aliento  al  corazon  me  inspira 
Aqui,  donde  el  torddo  y  luengo  paso 
Betis  al  Hondo  mar  corrieute  envia; 
Porque  de  la  voz  mia 

Suene  el  canto,  y  florezca  la  memoria 
Hasta  el  t^rmino  roxo  de  oriente, 

Y  do  al  Niimida  ardiente 
Abrasa  Iperion;  y  en  alta  gloria 

El  nombre  de  la  insigne  Esperia  planta ; 
Que  de  C6rdoba  y  Cerda  se  levanta, 
A  quisle  honor;  y  al  z^firo  templado 
Ensalce  este  Lucero  venerado. 

Los  despojos,  y  en  drboles  alzados 
Los  insignes  trofeos,  el  sangrieuto 
•  Conflicto  del  feroz  dudoso  Marte ; 

Las.enseuas,  que  mueve  en  torno  el  viento ; 

Los  presos,  y  los  Reynos  conquistados 

Con  seg^ra  prudeucia,  esfuerzo,  y  arte ; 

Que  dieron  tanta  parte 

De  la  rota,  y  herida,  y  muerta  Francia 

Al  que  fue  prez  y  honor  del  orbe  Hispano ; 

Que  al  sobervio  Otoinano 

Quebr6  en  las  Jouias  ondas  la  arrogancia, 

Y  en  la  Ausonia  adquiri6  el  heroyoo  nombre 
Con  mas  valor,  que  cabe  en  mortal  hombre ; 
Con  alas  de  vitoria  al  fin  levantan 

Las  vitorias,  que  Europa  y  Asia  cantan. 
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trial  bodies;"  and  that  thereftBe  "  the  fixed  earth,  the 
exteoded  waters,  the  circuinambeDt  «ir,  and  tiie  ever 
f^wing  flames  depend  on  him,  so  that  throiigh  the 
secKt  control  which  he  exercisea  over  earth,  watcar,  av* 
and  fire,  all  these  elements  ^fe  his  woriu.*  But  pat- 
sages  of  real  beauty  occur  in  Herrera's  odes,  which 
afibrd  a  sufficient  compensation  for  this  sort  of  bomb8St.f 

*  Id  (he  origiDal,  the  extrangance  of  this  pompouB  rodo- 
montade is  still  more  strikiDg : 

Todo  qoanto  al  terreatie  el  ctwrpo  alienta, 
De  la  celeste  fuerza  deducido, 
Se  halla  en  vos  casi  en  igual  efeto. 
De  ros  el  fixo  globo,  y  el  teadido 
Humor,  y  el  vago  cerca  se  atnteDta, 

Y  el  ardor  de  las  llamas  inquteto : 
Que  con  vigor  secreto 

A  tierra  y  agua,  al  ayre  y  paro  fu^o, 

Qual  eterea  virtnd,  y  las  estrellas. 

Son  Tuestras  obras  bellas 

La  lierra,  la  agua,  el  ayre,  el  puro  fuego. 

0  glorioso  cieloen  nuestro  anelol 

0  suelo  glorioso  con  tal  cielo ! 

Qui^n  podri  celebrar  Toestra  nobleza  ? 

Qui^n  osarS  alabar  vuestra  belleza  } 
t  111   the  followiog,  from  one  of  bis  odes  on  the  battle   of 
Lepanto,  the  style  of  (be  Hebrew  psalms  is  imi(a(ed  witfa  happy 
effect. 

El  sobervio  Tirano,  confiado 

Ed  el  grande  aparato  de  sus  nares. 

Que  de  los  ouestros  la  cerviz  cautiva, 

Y  las  manos  aviva 

Al  miniaterio  injusto  de  su  estado, 
Derribft  con  los  brazos  suyoa  graves 
Los  CRdros  mas  excelsos  de  la  cima ; 

Y  el  irbol,  que  mas  yerto  se  sublima. 
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Among  the  odes  for  wHdk  H^rr^ra  bus  ehoien  a  softer 
theme,  the  prize  of  superiority  has  been  justly  awarded 
to  the  Ode  to  Sleep.  It  is  one  of  those  compositions 
which  may  be  said  to  be  single  in  their  kind.  The 
graceful  choice  of  language,  the  picturei^ue  effect,  the 
delicate  keeping  in  the  compositigm,  ^d  the  finish 
given  to  all  the  details  in  strict  coAformity  with  the 
true  spirit  of  the  theme,  impart  to  this  ode  or  candon 
a  lyric  beauty  which  must  render  it  in  all  ages  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration,  npt  only  to  the  lover,  but  to  the 
critic  of  poetry.* 

Qebiendo  agenas  aguas,  y  atrevide 
Pisando  el  vando  nuestro  y  defendido. 

Tembkuron  los  pequeSofl,  confundidos 
Del  impio  faror  suyo,  alz6  la  frente 
Contra  ti,  Senor  Dios;  y  con  semUafite 

Y  con  pecho  arrogante, 

Y  los  armados  brazos  estendidos, 
Movio  el  ayrado  cuello  aquel  potente : 
Cerc6  su  corazon  de  ardiente  safia 
Contra  las  dos  Esperias,  que  el  mar  baiSa ; 
Porque  en  ti  confiadas  le  reals  ten, 

Y  de  armas  de  tu  fe  y  amor  se  visten. 

Dixo  aquel  insolente  y  desdenoso ; 
No  conocen  mis  iras  estas  tierras, 

Y  de  mis  padres  los  ilustres  bechps  ? 
O  valieron  sus  pechos 

Contra  ellos  con  el  Ungaro  medroso, 

Y  de  Dalmacia  y  Rodaa  en  Ins  guerras  ? 
Qui^n  las  pudo  librar?  qaien  de  sus  maoos 
Pudo  salvar  los  de  Austria  y  los  Germanos  ? 
Podrd  su  Dios,  podra  por  suerte  ahora 
Guardallas  de  mi  diestra  Tencedora  ? 

*  The  whole  ode  may  be  traaaehbed  here,  as  a  specimen  of 
Herrera's  lyric  composition  in  the  ode  style:— 
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The  other  pceins  of  Herrera,  though  extremely 

Scnre  ssenOy  t6  que  en  tarde  baelo 
Las  abs  peiezosas  blandameDte 
Bates,  de  adormideras  coronado. 
For  el  pnrOf  adormido,  y  yago  cielo ; 
Yen  A  la  Ultima  parte  de  ocideute, 

Y  de  Kcor  sagrado 

Bana  mis  ojos  tristes,  que  cansado, 

Y  rendido  al  furor  de  mi  tormentOy 
No  admito  algun  sosiego, 

Y  el  dolor  desconorta  al  sufrimiento. 
Yen  'k  mi  humilde  ruego. 

Yen  a  mi  ruego  humilde,  6  amor  de  aquella. 
Que  Juno  te  ofreci6,  tu  ninfa  bella. 

Divino  sutno,  gloria  de  mortales, 
Regalo  dulce  al  misero  afligido, 
Sueiio  amoroso,  Ten  k  quien  espera 
Cesar  del  exercicio  de  sus  males, 

Y  al  descanso  Tolver  todo  el  sentido. 
C6mo  sufres,  que  muera  m 
Lejos  de  tu  poder,  quien  tuyo  era? 
No  es  dureza  oividar  un  solo  pecho 
En  veladora  pena, 

Que  sin  gozar  del  bien,  que  al  mundo  has  hecho, 
De  tu  vigor  se  agena? 
Yen,  sueuo  alegre,  sneno  ven  dichoso, 
Yuelve  i  mi  alma  ya,  TueWe  el  reposo. 

Sienta  yo  en  tal  estrecha  tu  grandeza; 
Baxa,  y  esparce  liquido  el  rocio; 
lluya  la  Alva,  que  en  tomo  resplandece; 
Mira  mi  ardiente  Uanto  y  mi  tristeza, 

Y  quanta  fuerza  tiene  el  pesar  mio, 

Y  mi  frsnte  humedece. 

Que  ya  de  fuegos  juntos  d  sol  ciecc 
Torna,  sabroso  sueSo,  y  tiis  hermosas 
Alaaaueneuahora; 
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numemus,  require  only  a  siigfat  notice.*  His  best 
sonnets,  which  are  among  the  happiest  imitations  of  Pe- 
trarch in  the  Spanish  language,  are  characterized  by  the 
recurrence  of  some  of  the  author's  fevourite  images,  as 
for  example,  the  comparison  of  his  mistress  to  light,  or 
the  evening  star,f  &c.    He  is  frequently  very  successful 

Y  huya  con  sua  alas  presoroaas 
La  desabrida  Anrora: 

Y  lo  qae  en  mi  falt6  la  noche  fria, 
Termine  la  cercana  loz  del  dia« 

Una  corona,  6  sneno,  de  tns  flores 
Ofrezio,  tn  produce  el  blando  efeto 
En  ]o8  deaiertos  cercos  de  mis  ojot ; 
Que  e]  ayre  entretexido  con  olores 
Halaga,  y  ledo  mnere  en  dolce  afeto; 

Y  de  estOB  mis  enojos 

Destierra,  manso  snefio,  los  despojos. 
Yen  pnes,  amado  sneno.  Ten  liviano. 
Que  del  rice  oriente 
Despunta  el  tiemo  Febo  el  rayo  cano. 
Yen  ya,  sueno  clemente, 

Y  acabari  el  dolor,  a  si  te  Tea 
En  brazos  de  tu  cara  Pasitea. 

*  I  have  perused  two  different  editions  of  Herrera^s  poems : 
1st.  an  old  one,  entitled,  Versos  de  Fernando  de  Herrera,  &c. 
Sevilla,  1619,  in  qaarto ;  and  2nd.  the  more  modem  edition,  al- 
ready mentioned,  published  by  Ramon  Fernandez,  which  contains 
some  poems  not  before  printed. 

t  A  d6  tienes  la  luz,  Espero  mio. 
La  luz,  gloria  y  honor  del  Ocidente? 
Estis  puesto  en  el  cielo  reluciente 
Ed  importuDo  tiempo,  y  seio  estio  ? 

LleTa  tu  resplandor  al  sacro  rio. 
Que  tu  belleza  espera  alegremente. 
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in  the  managetnetit  c^  the«e  AinSe^;  but  at  otli^  tiines 
he  fiiUs  into  Mitatige  absurdities,  mich  as  makmg  the 
**  cutti)^  waves  of  gold  of  his  sweet  ^ght  float  itt  the 
wiad."*  But  extravi^itt  tropes  of  tbis  ktoA  «ouId 
sot  be  veiy  ^fenrive  to  punish  taste,  wfaidt  bbd  heeti 
abcoslomed  tb  kdulge  the  orientaltstfis  of  the  (M 
national  style,  and  they  were  indeed  not  only  tolerated 
but  esteemed.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
writer  possessing  so  much  critical  judgment  as  Herrera, 
would,  as  an  imitator  of  Petrarch,  have  endeavoured  to 
naturalize  in  his  native  tongue,  the  simplici^  of  the 
Italian  poet;  but  he  was  too  nrach  aSpodard  to  be 
pleased  with  sudi  simi^Uci^.  Hh  el^es,  and  other 
lyric  compositions  in  the  Italian  syllabic  measure,  have 
all  the  same  character. 

Herrera  endeavoured,  by  other  means  than  poeti- 
cal composition,  to  give  to  the  national  taste  of  the 
Spaniards  a  direction  conformaUe  to  Iris  own  principles. 
He  wrote  a  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Poems  of 
Garcilaso  de  la  V^a."f    This  cconmentary  has  served 

Y  el  zffiro  te  sea  otro  orieDlIe, 
Hecho  luuero,  y  noEsperotardro. 

HercEca  Betia  ftrtil  tanU  gloria. 
Qoe  solo  el  desta*  lueea  inoatnido 
A  tierra  y  cielo  Uera  la  vitoria. 

Que  tu  beUeza  y  resplander  sagrado 
Harft  perpetuo,  de  immortal  memoria, 
HieDtraA  corriere  al  roar  arrebatadv. 
•  Yo  vl  a  mi  dulce  Lunibre,  qao  esparcii 

Sus  crespas  ondu  de  oro  al  roanao  viento. 
f  It  is  annexed  to  Herrera*8  edition  of  the  Ohras  de  Gardluto 
tie  la  Vega.     Serilla,  1580,  4to, 
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as  a  model  for  many  similar  works,  which  have  been 
the  means  of  circulating  various  kinds  of  usefiil  know- 
ledge without  having  contributed  in  any  remarkable 
degree  to  the  advancement  of  taste.  Herrera,  as  a 
theorist,  failed  to  establish  any  fixed  point  or  station 
from  which  he  might  have  taken  a  clear  and  consistent 
view  of  the  whole  region  of  poetry,  jftis  criticism 
everlastingly  turns  on  detached  ideas  and  words ;  and 
whenever  opportunties  for  displaying  his  learning  occur, 
he  digresses  into  all  the  regions  of  philosophy  and  lite- 
rature. Of  the  indistinctness  oi  his  notions,  relative 
to  the  different  species  of  poetrj^,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  his  definition  of  the  elegy,  tie  say&— « 
^^an  elegy  should  be  simple,  soft,  tender,  aDtiiable, 
terse,  clear,  and  if  it  may  be  so  called,  noble;  affedang 
to  the  feelings,  and  moving  them  in  every  way ;  neither 
very  indated  nor  very  humble,  nor  obscured  by  atfecte^ 
phrases  or  far-fetched  fables."* 

*  The  following  is  the  original  Spanish  of  the  passage  here 
cited,  with  a  part  of  the  cohlinuatibn,  which  is  all  in  ih'e  saine 
style  r-=- 

Oohviene  qa«  la  eleg^tb  s^a  olHldi^,  blimda,  Ii<&t*n2l|  silAVte^ 
delienda,  term,  clara  i,  si  con  esto  se  puede  declarar,  noUe,  €00* 
goxosa  en  los  afetos,  i  que  los  mueva  en  toda  parte,  ni  nmi 
hinchada,  ni  mui  umilde,  no  oscura  con  esquisitas  sentencias  i 
fabulas  mui  buscadas;  que  tenga  frequente  comiseracion,  quexas, 
esclamaciones,  apostrofos,  prosopopeyas,  escursos  o  par^bases,  el 
omato  deUa  a  de  ser  mas  limpio  i  reluziente,  que  peinado  i  com- 
puesto  curiosamente  i  porque  los  escritores  de  versos  amorosos  o 
esperan,  o  desesperan,  o  deshazen  sus  pensamientos,  i  induzen  otrw 
nuevos,  i  los  mudan  i  pervierten,  o  ruegan,  o  se  quexan,  o  alegnm, 
o  alaban  la  hermosura  de  su  dama,  o  esplican  su  propria  vida,  i 
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LUIS   DE   LEON. 

Luis  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  next  lyric  poet  to  be 
noticed,  pursued  a  course  very  different  from  that  of 
Herrera,  whose  contemporarj  he  was.  He  is  usually 
called,  by  abbreviation,  merely  Luis  de  Leon,  and  did 
not  obtain  the  surname  of  divine,  to  which,  however, 
he  might  have  laid  claim  with  infinitely  more  justice 
than  Herrera,  if  his  pious  humility  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  entertain  the  idea  of  maintaining  any 
competition  for  earthly  honours.* 

This  poet,  who  for  classical  purity  of  style  and  mo- 
ral dignity  of  Ideas,  had  never  been  surpassed  in  Spanish 
literature,  was,  like  Herrera  and  Mendoza,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Spain.  He  was  bom  at  Granada,  in  the  year 
ld27»wherethefamily  of  the  Ponces  de  Leon,  which  was 
connected  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spanish  no- 
bility, flourished.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  Luis  de 
Leon  felt  a  poetic  inspiration,  and  cherished  a  love  of 
retirement,  which  rendered  him  indifferent  to  outward 
show,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  the  great  world.  He  fcmnd 
only  in  poetry  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  superior 
existence  that  food  for  which  his  soul  longed.    His 

cnentauBusfortunaa  con  las  demaa  sentimientos  d«]  aDimo,  qne  ellos 
dedaran  CD  varia8  ocasiones;  conviniendo  que  este  ^enero  de  poena 
sea  misto,  que  aora  habla  el  poeta,  aora  introduze  otra  penona, 

*  There  is  a  life  of  Luis  de  Leon,  prefixed  to  the  latest  edition 
of  bis  Obrai  proptas  y  traduccionet  (Valencia,  1762,  8vo.]  by 
Majana  y  Siscar;  it  is,  however,  confusedly  and  carelessly  ¥nitteD, 
The  biographical  memoir  prefixed '  to  the  sixth  volume  of  tiie 
Pantato  EtpaSoi  is  belter. 
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tranquil  and  gentk  mind  exhibited  none  of  the  gloomy 
features  of  monkish  £Ematidsm,  but  was  devoted  to  moral 
and  religious  meditation.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
scholastic  studies,  he  entered,  of  his  own  free  choice,  into 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  he  made  his  profession  in  the  order  of  St.  Augus^ 
tine  at  Salamanca.  Theology  now  became  his  proper 
occupation.  In  Spain,  espedaUy  at  that  period,  a  man 
of  the  character  of  Luis  de  Leon,  even  if  he  possessed 
a  mind  capable  of  divesting  itself  of  prejudice,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  doubt  the  dogmas  of  the  catho- 
lic fidth;  but  his  poetic  imagination,  which  was  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  dry  and  scholastic  interpre- 
tation, irresistibly  impelled  him  to  adorn  them.  Luis 
transfisrred  the  mild  enthusiasm  of  his  pious  feelings 
into  the  theolc^cal  studies,  to  which  his  vocation 
devoted  him.  X)n  religious  subjects  he  was  a  learned 
and  diligent  author;  but  his  heart  found,  at  least  during 
the  first  years  of  his  monastic  life,  only  in  poetry, 
the  faithful  interpreter  of  his  love  for  that  pure  truth, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  all  his  arduous  efibrts  were 
directed.  Though  invested  in  his  thirty-third  year 
with  the  dignity  of  doctor  of  theology,  he  maintained, 
even  within  the  cloister,  his  intimacy  with  the  classic 
writers  of  antiquity.  The  Hebrew  poetry  also  worked 
powerfully  on  his  imagination;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
nearly  fell  a  martyr  to  an  attempt  to  translate  and  com- 
ment on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  He  was  very  far  from 
wishing  to  give  a  too  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
amatory  language  of  the  original.  He  explained  the 
sacred  poem  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  sense 
vox,,   f.  11 
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attributed  to  it  by  the  church.  But  the  iaquisition  had, 
at  that  time,  strictly  prohibited  the  trandation  of  any 
part  of  the  bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  Luis  de  Leon, 
therefore,  ventured  to  communicate  hia  vendon  in  confi- 
dence to  one  friend  only ;  but  that  friend  was  not  faithful 
to  his  trust,  and  the  translation  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  several  individuals.  It  was  soon  denounced 
to  the  inquisition,  and  the  author  was  immediately 
thrown  into  prison  by  that  terrible  tribunal.  He  himself 
mentions,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  for  the  space  of  five 
years  he  was  deprived  of  all  communication  with  mui- 
kind,  and  was  not  even  permitted  to  see  the  light  c^ 
day.*  Conscious  of  his  innocence,  he  enjoyed  daring 
his  captivity,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  a 
tranquillity  and  satisfaction  of  mind  which  he  never 
afterwards  so  fully  experienced,  when  restored  to 
freedom,  and  the  society  of  his  friends.f  At  length 
justice  was  done  to  him,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  bis 
monastery,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  From  that  period,  he  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  order  and  the  study 
of   theoloT".    He  died  in  1591,  in  the  sixty-fourth 

*  This  sttiteiDcnt  occurs  in  the  dedication  prefixed  to  bis  ex- 
planalioii  of  the  sixty-second  Psalm,  addressed  to  the  Grand 
laquisilor.  Cardinal  Don  Caspar  de  Quiroga. 

f  Apartado  no  solo  de  la  conversacion  y  compania  de  loc 
hombres,  sino  tambieii  dc  la  vista,  por  casi  cinque  a&oc  estUTe 
cercado  en  una  carcel  y  en  tiuiebias.  Eutonces  goztva  yo  de  tal 
quietud  y  alegria  de  animo,  que  agora  inucbas  vezes  echo  menoa, 
aviendo  sido  realttuido  a  la  luz,  y  gozando  d«l  trato  de  los  horobra, 
que  lue  son  amigos. 
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year  of  his  age,  being  at  that  time  general  and  provincial 
vicar  of  Salamanca. 

The  poems  of  this  amiaUe  enthusiast  are,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  testimony,*  for  the  most  part  the 
productions  of  his  youth;  but  no  otha:  Spanish  poet  ha3 
succeeded  in  expressing  the  intense  feelings  of  the  heart 
under  the  control  of  so  sound  a  judgment.  It  is  only  by 
reference  to  the  pious  tranquillity  of  a  cultivated  mind 
wrapt  up  in  self  communion,  that  the  extraordinary  ccmt- 
rectness  of  this  author^s  style  can  be  explained,  for  Luis 
de  Leon  is,  without  exertion,  the  most  correct  of  all 
the  Spanish  poets,  though  he  constantly  regarded  the 
metrical  dothing  of  his  ideas  as  a  very  secondary  otiglect. 
To  use  his  own  language,  he  wrote  poetry  rather  in 
fulfilment  of  his  destiny,  than  purposely  and  by  dint  af 
study.  At  an  early  age  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  the  elegance  and  purity  of 
style  which  distinguish  those  compositions  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  imagination.  Classical  simplicity  and 
dignity  were  the  models  constantly  present  to  his  cre- 
ative fancy.  He,  however,  appropriated  to  himself  the 
character  of  Horace's  poetry,  too  naturally  ever  to  incur 
the  danger  of  servile  imitation.  He  discarded  the  pro- 
lix style  of  the  canzone,  and  imitated  the  brevity  of  the 
strophes  of  Horace,  in  romantic  syllabic  measures  and 
rhymes.  More  just  feeling  for  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients  was  never  evinced  by  any  modem  poet.  His 
odes  have,  however,  a  character  totally  different  from 
those  of  Horace,  though  the  sententious  air  which  marks 

•  Sre  the  dedication  of  his  poeius  to  Don  Pedro  Portocarrero. 

11   2 
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the  style  of  both  authors,  imparts  to  them  a  deceptive 
resemblance.  The  religious  austerity  of  Luis  de  Leon's 
life  was  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  epicurism  of  the 
latin  poet;  but,  notwithstanding  this  veiy  different  dis- 
position of  the  mind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  have  adopted  the  same  form  of  poetic  expression, 
for  each  possessed  a  fine  imagination,  subordinate  to  the 
control  of  a  sound  understanding.  Which  of  the  two 
is  the  superior  poet,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 
word,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  as  each  formed 
his  style  by  free  imitation,  and  neither  overstepped  the 
boundaries  of  a  certain  sphere  of  practical  observation. 
Horace's  odes  exhibit  a  superior  style  of  art,  and  from 
the  relationship  between  the  thoughts  and  images,  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  attraction  which  is  wanting  in  those  of 
Luis  de  Leon;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  are  the . 
more  rich  in  that  natural  kind  of  poetry,  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  the  overflowing  of  a  pure  soul,  elevated  to 
the  loftiest  regions  of  moral  and  religious  idealism.* 

Luis  de  Leon  himself  published  a  collection  of  his 
poetic  works,  divided  into  three  books.  The  first, 
contains  his  original  poems — ^the  second,  translations 
fit)m  some  of  the  ancient  classics — and  the  third,  me- 
trical versions  of  several  of  the  psalms,  and  some  parts 
of  the  book  of  Job. 

The  reader  who  peruses  the  poems  of  Luis  de  Leon, 
which  are  all  odes,  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  author 

*  How  highly  Cervantes  esteemed  Luis  de  LeoD,  may  be  Been 
from  a  passage  in  his  Galatea,  in  which  one  of  the  characters  says:— 

Fray  Luis  de  Leon  es  quel  que  digo, 
A  quien  yo  reverencio,  adoro,  y  sigo. 
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wrote  them,  will  fancy  himself  transported  to  a  better 
world.  No  furious  zeal  disturbs  the  gentle  piety  that 
pervades  them;,  no  extravagant  metaphor  destroys  the 
harmony  of  the  ideas  and  expression;  and  no  discordant 
accent  breaks  the  pleasing  melody  of  the  rhjrthm.  The 
idea  of  the  perishableness  of  all  earthly  things,*  is 
united  with  smiling  pictures  of  nature.f     The  imita- 

*  The  first  ode  commences  thus :—       ^ 

Qae  descansada  vida 
la  del  que  haye  el  mundaDal  ruido, 
J  sigue  la  escondidht 
senda,  per  donde  han  ido 
los  pocos  sabios  que  en  el  mnndo  han  sido. 

Que  no  le  enturbia  el  pecho 
de  los  sobemos  grandes  el  estado, 
ni  del  dorado  techo 
se  admira  fabricado 
del  sabio  Moro,  en  jaspes  sustentado. 

No  cura  si  la  fama 
canta  con  toz  su  nombre  pregonera, 
ni  cnra  si  encarama 
la  lengua  lisonjera 
lo  qu^  condena  la  verdad  sincera* 

t  For  example,  in  the  following  stanzas  from  the  same  ode:— • 

Del  monte  en  la  ladera 
por  mi  mano  plantado  tengo  nn  huerto, 
que  con  la  Primavera 
de  bella  flor  cubierto 
ya  muestra  en  esperan9a  el  fruto  cierto. 

Y  como  codiciosa, 
por  ver  j  acrecentar  su  hermosura, 
desde  la  cumbre  ayrosa 
una  fontana  pura 
hasta  Uegar  corriendo  se  iipresur^. 
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lions  of  Horace  are  only  introduced  to  aid  the  poetic 
light  in  which  the  poet  views  those  objects  which  were 
pecuUarly  interesting  to  his  contemporaries.*  One  of 
Luis  de  Leon's  most  celebrated  odes  is  the  Noche 
SerenUy  but  the  concluding  stanzas  do  not  correspond 
with  the  beauty  of  the  conunencementf  In  the  ode 
to  Felipe  Ruiz,  the  ardent  aspiration  for  heavenly  truth 

Y  luego  sossegada, 
el  passo  entre  los  arboles  iorcieDdo» 
el  suelo  de  passada 
de  verdura  vistiendoy 
y  con  diversas  flores  va  esparciendo. 

**  For  example  in  the  atanza : — 
En  vano  el  mar  fatiga 
La  vela  Portugtiesa,  que  ni  el  seno 
De  Persia,  ni  la  amiga 
Malacca  da  arbol  bueno, 
Qae  pneda  hacer  un  animo  sereno. 

t  The  following  is  the  best  half  :— 

Quando  contemplo  el  cielo 
de  innumerables  luces  adornado, 
y  miro  hazia  el  suelo 
de  noche  rodeado, 
en  sueno  y  en  olvido  sepoltado; 

El  amor  y  la  pena 
despiertan  en  mi  pecho  ua  ansia  ardiente^ 
despide  larga  vena 
los  ojos  hechos  fuente, 
Oloarte,  y  digo  al  fin  con  voz  doliente : 

Morada  de  grandeza^ 
templo  de  daridad  y  hermosura, 
el  alma  que  al  tu  alteza 
naci6,  que  desventura 
la  tiene  en  esta  carcel  baxa  escura  ? 
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is  very  picturesquely  expressed.*  But  the  exalted  in- 
spiration and  tender  enthusiasm  in  which  Luis  de  Leon 
so  widely  departs  from  Horace,  are  most  prominently 
evinced  in  his  ode  on  Heavenly  Life  (De  la  Vida  del 
Cielo).  Here  his  &ncy  is  bold  without  launching  into  ex- 
travagant metaphorji.  What  an  etherial  effulgence  glows 
through  his  lyric  picture  of  "  the  soft  bright  r^on, 
the  meadow  of  holiness,  never  blighted  by  frost,  nor 
withered  by  the  sun*s  rays; — ^where  the  good  shepherd, 

Qae  mortal  desatiDO 
de  la  verdad  alexa  assi  el  sent i do, 
que  de  tu  bien  divino 
olvidado,  perdido 
sigue  la  vana  sombra,  el  bi^n  fingido? 

*  Quando  sera  que  pueda 
libre  desta  prision  bolar  al  cielo, 
Felipe,  y  en  la  rueda, 
que  huye  mas  del  suelo, 
contemplar  la  verdad  pura  sin  duelo  ? 

Alii  a  mi  yida  junto, 
en  luz  resplandecieute  convertido, 
vere  distinto  y  junto 
lo  que  es,  y  lo  que  ha  sido, 
y  su  principio  propio  y  ascondido. 

Entonces  verS  como 
la  soberana  mano  ech6  el  cimiento 
tan  a  nivel  y  plomo, 
do  estable  y  firme  assiento 
possee  el  pesadissimo  elemento. 

Ver^  las  inmortales 
col  Unas,  do  la  tierra  esta  fondada, 
las  lindes  y  senales 
con  que  a  la  mar  hinchada 
la  providencia  tiene  aprisionada* 
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his  head  crowned  with  blossoms  of  purple  and  white, 
without  either  sling  or  staff,  leads  his  beloved  flock  to 
the  sweet  pasture  covered  with  everblooming  roses; — 
where  the  shepherd,  reclining  in  the  shade  at  noon, 
blows  his  heavenly  jnpe,  whose  feeblest  tone,  should  it 
descend  on  the  ear  of  the  poet,  would  transform  his 
whole  soul  to  love."*    The  ode'  in  which  the  genius  of 

*  The  whole  ode,  which  breathes  a  spirit  of  tender  pietj  ac- 
cording to  allegorical  christian  ideas,  well  deserves  t*  be  once  mon 
re-printed  :— 

Alma  region  Inciente, 
prado  de  bien  andan^a,  qne  ni  al  hielo, 
ni  con  el  rayo  ardiente 
fallece,  fertil  snelo, 
prodacidor  eterno  de  consaelo. 

De  parpora  y  de  nieve 
floridala  cabe^  coronado, 
i  dolces  pastos  mnere 
sin  honda  ni  cayado 
el  bnen  pastor  en  ti  sn  hato  aniado. 

El  TB,  y  en  pos  dichosas 
le  signen  bos  orejas,  do  las  pace 
con  iumortslea  rosas, 
con  floT  que  siempre  nac«, 
y  qoanto  mas  se  goza,  maa  renace. 

Y  dentro  &  la  montaBa 

del  alto  bien  laa  gnia,  ya  en  la  vena 

del  gozo  fie)  las  baBa, 

y  les  da  mesa  Uena, 

pastor  y  paato  el  solo  y  snerte  boena. 

Y  de  su  esfera  qtiaado 

a  cnmbre  toca  altisaimo  aubido 

el  Sol,  el  sesteando, 

de  su  hato  cenido, 

con  dnice  son  deleyta  el  aaoto  oido. 
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the  Tagus  prophecies  to  King  Roderick  the  misfortunes 
of  Spain,  is  more  in  Horace's  style,  and  possesses  a  very 
happy  uniformity  of  character.  In  some  other  imita- 
tions of  a  similar  kind^  the  fancy  of  the  pious  po^t 
willingly  descends  from  the  heavenly  regions.  The 
poems  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  collection  are 
few  in  number.  Those  which  Luis  de  Leon  himself 
inserted,  amount  only  to  twenty-seven,  and  among  them 
is  an  indifferent  elegy,  and  a  cancion  in  the  Italian 
style  of  not  much  greater  merit.  Several  other  compo- 
sitions, which  he  seems  to  have  rejected,  have  been 
recently  printed  from  manuscripts.* 

The  greater  portion  of  the  poetic  works  of  Luis 
de  Leon  consists  of  translations;  but  these  translations 

Toca  el  rabel  sonoro, 

7  el  inmortal  dul9or  al  alma  passa, 

con  que  envilece  el  oro, 

y  ardiendo  se  traspassa, 

7  laD^a  en  aquel  bien  libre  de  tassa. 
O  SOD,  u  voz  si  quiera 

pequena  parte  alguna  decendiese 

en  mi  sentido,  y  fuera 

de  si  el  alma  pusiesse, 

y  toda  en  ti,  6  amor,  la  convirtiese. 
Conoceria  donde 

s^steas  dulce  esposo,  y  desatada 

desta  prision  adonde 

padece,  d  tu  manada 

vivir^  junta,  sin  vagar  errada. 
*  These  poems,  by  Luis  de  Leon,  which  up  to  a  late  period 
remained  unknown,  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  Tolume  of  the  Pamaso 
Espanol.  They  are  all  on  religious  subjects.  The  longest  is  en- 
titled, Renunciacian  al  mundOf  y  conversion  de  un  pecador:  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  youthful  piety  of  the  poet. 
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fonn  an  epoch  in  the  department  of  literature  to  which 
they  belong.  Those  in  the  second  book  of  the 'col- 
lection are  the  first  classical  specimens,  in  modem  lite* 
rature,  of  the  art  of  renewing  the  ancient  poetry  in 
modem  forms.  Luis  de  Leon  has  himself  explained 
the  principles  by  which  he  was  guided  in  bringing  the 
ancient  poetry  within  the  sphere  of  the  romantic.  He 
endeavoured  to  make  the  ancient  poets  speak,  **  as  they 
would  have  expressed  themselves,  had  they  been  bom 
in  his  own  age  in  Castile,  and  had  they  written  in  Cas- 
tilian.*"*  However  bold  this  attempt  may  appear,  and 
whatever  defects  a  translation  of  this  kind  may  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  who  wishes  for  a  fiEUthful 
resemblance  of  the  original,  and  not  a  flowery  imitation, 
yet  if  the  validity  of  the  principle  be  once  admitted, 
Luis  de  Leon  will  be  found  to  have  fulfilled  all  that  the 
most  rigid  critic  can  desire.  Besides,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  translations  of  a  more  literal  character 
would  scarcely  have  found  readers  in  Spain  at  that 
period.  Luis  de  Leon  translated  Virgil's  eclogues,  partly 
in  tercets,  and  partly  in  coplas;f  a  considerable  series 

*  This  observation  occurs  in  the  dedication  to  Pedro  Porto- 
carrero,  already  mentioned. 

t  For  example,  the  first  eclo^e  :— 

M.  Tu  Tityro  u  la  sombra  descansando 

desta  tendida  haya,  con  la  avena 

el  verso  pastoril  vas  acordando. 

Nosotros  destenradoSy  tu  sin  pena 

cantas  de  tu  pastora  alegre  ocioso, 

y  tu  pastora  el  valle  y  monte  snena. 
T.   Pastor,  este  descauso  tau  dichoso 
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of  Horace's  odes  in  the  same  romantic  syllabic  measure 
which  he  chose  for  his  own  odes;* — and  a  portion  of 
Virgil's  geoi^cs  in  stanzas.  But  the  easy  flowing  style 
of  his  Spanish  version  of  Pindar's  first  ode,  excels  all 
the  rest.f    To  these  translations  axe  also  added  two 

Dios  me  le  concedi6,  que  repatado 
sera  de  mi  por  Dios  aqael  piadoso, 

Y  banard  con  sangre  su  sagrado 
altar  moy  muchas  veces  el  cordero 
tierno,  de  mis  ganados  degoUado, 

Que  por  su  beneficio  soy  vaquero, 
y  canto  como  yes  pastorilmente 
lo  que  me  da  contento,  y  lo  que  quierp ;  &c. 

*  The  ode  Integer  vitcB  scelerisque  purus  commences  as 
follows  in  Luis  de  Leon's  tfonslation  :^ 

El  hombre  justo  y  bueno, 
el  que  de  culpa  estd  y  mancilla  paro, 
las  manos  en  el  seno, 
sin  dardOy  ni  zagaya  va  seguro, 
y  sin  llevar  cargada 
la  aljava  de  saeta  enervolada. 

O  vaya  por  la  arena 
ardiente  de  la  Libia  pon9onosay 
6  vaya  por  do  suena 
de  Hidaspes  la  corriente  fabulosa, 
u  por  la  tierra  cruda 
de  nieve  llena  y  de  piedad  desnuda. 

De  mi  se  que  al  encuentro, 
mientras  por  la  montaua  vagueando 
mas  de  lo  justo  entro 
sin  armaSy  y  de  Lalage  cantando, 
me  vidoy  y  mas  ligero 
que  rayo  huy6  un  lobo  carnicero. 

t  El  agua  es  bien  precioso, 
y  entre  el  rico  tesoro, 
como  el  ardiente  fuego  en  nocbe  escura, 
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imitatioDs  of  Italian  aonnels^   which   prove  tfaaft  he 
succeeded  verj  wdl  in  that  species  of  mmp^tiffn^ 

aoti  rdambia  d  oro. 

Mas,  alma,  si  es  sabroso 

cantar  de  las  cootieBdas  la  yratora 

ansi  corao  en  la  altara 

no  ay  rayo  mas  Indente 

que  el  Sol,  que  Rey  del  dia 

per  todo  el  yermo  cido  se  donnestra : 

ansi  es  mas  excelente 

la  Olimpica  porfia 

de  todas  las  que  canta  la  tos  naestra, 

materia  abundante, 

donde  todo  elegante 

ingenio  al^  la  voz  ora  cantando 

de  Rea  y  de  Saturno  el  engendrado, 

y  jantamente  entrando 

al  techo  de  Hieron  alto  preciado. 

Hieron  el  que  mantiene 
el  cetro  merecido 
del  abondoso  cielo  Siciliano, 
y  dentro  en  si  cogido 
lo  baeno  y  la  flor  tiene 
de  qoanto  valor  cabe  en  pecho  hnmano : 
y  con  maestra  mano 
discanta  senalado 
en  la  mas  dnlce  parte 
del  canto,  la  que  infonde  mas  contento, 
y  en  el  banquete  amado 
mayor  dul^or  reparte. 
Mas  toma  ya  el  laud,  si  el  sentimiento 
con  dulces  fantasias 
te  col  ma  y  alegrias 

la  gracia  de  Pbemico,  el  qne  en  Alfeo 
bolando  sin  espuela  en  la  carrera, 
y  yenciendo  el  deseo 
del  amo,  le  cobr6  la  toz  primera.  &c. 
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though  among  his  own  original  poems  there  is  not  a 
single  sonnet.  He  translated  the  psalms  of  David, 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  prescribed  to  him- 
self. His  translations  speedily  obtained  the  rank  in 
Spanish  literature  to  which  they  were  entitled;  and 
they  have  served  as  models  for  all  succeeding  versions 
of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Luis  de  Leon  may  indeed  be  blamed  for  having 
thwarted,  by  the  style  of  translation  which  he  intro- 
duced, all  the  attempts  made  to  form  Spanish  poetry 
on  the  model  of  that  of  the  ancients.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  to  his  example  the  Spaniards  are  indebted  for 
numerous  translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  which 
have  all  the  air  of  Spanish  originals. 

If  Luis  de  Leon  had  not  confined  his  prose  writings 
exclusively  to  spiritual  subjects,  he  would  doubtless  have 
also  exercised  a  very  decided  influence  on  the  rhetori- 
cal cultivation  of  Spain.  His  sermons  {oraciones)  are, 
however,  invariably  mentioned  in  terms  of  praise  by 
Spanish  writers,  whenever  they  allude  to  the  theol(^cal 
literature  of  their  country.*  Among  his  other  works 
intended  for  edification,  The  Woman  as  she  should  be, 
or  The  Perfect  Wife,  (La  Perfecta  Casada)^  will  per- 
haps be  found  the  most  interesting  to  the  untheological 
class  of  readers;  though  it  even  constantly  turns  on  the 
positive  morality  of   Catholicism,  and  therefore,  like 

^  These  sermons '  are  highly  eulogized  by  Mayans  y  Siscar  in 
the  Oracion  en  que  se  exhorta  a  seguir  la  verdadera  idea  de  la 
eloquencia  Espanola  ;  if  indeed  Mayans  really  be  the  author  of 
that  discourse.  It  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Origenes 
de  la  lengua  Esp.  p.  199, 
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evay  mixed  treatise  of  theology  and  morals,  ia  no  legi- 
timate  specimen  of  the  developement  of  ideas  in  the 
didactic  style.* 

Luis  de  Leon  terminates  the  series  o!  distinguished 
^laiush  authors,  who  during  the  first  half  a£  the  six- 
teenth century,  composed  after  the  model  of  the  great 
poets  of  Italy,  or  the  ancient  classics,  and  who,  by  the 
superiority  of  their  genius,  mainly  contributed  to  ^ve 
«  new  character  to  Spanish  poetiy.  There  are,  faov- 
erer  others,  whose  poetic  works  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence;  but  to  follow  the  examine  of  those 
writers,  who  have  hitherto  related  the  history  of  Spa- 
nish poetry,  without  separatibog  subordinate  from  emi* 
nent  talent,  would  be  to  prolong  an  act  (^  injustice.  At 
the  same  time  to  the  continuation  which  must  be  made 
of  the  history  of  the  lyric  and  pastoral  poetiy  oi  Spain, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be 
very  properly  added  some  account  of  a  few  unsuc- 
cessM  efforts  in  epic  composition,  and  a  notice  of  the 
further  prepress  of  the  old  national  poetry  during  the 
same  period. 


MINOR  SPANISH  POETS  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF 
THIS  SECTION,  VIZ.  ACUNA — CETINA — PADILLA 
— GIL    POLO. 

Fernando  de  Acufia,  one  of  the  first  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  became  the  disciples  of  Boscan 

*  There  is  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Luis  de  L«oa*> 
Per/tcta  Canada,  prialed  at  Salamanca  ia  1580,  in  quarto,  in  the 
librury  nf  the  aiiiveniity  of  Gottin^n. 
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and  Garcilaso,  was  of  Portuguese  extractioiiy  but  born 
in  Madrid,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.*  He  signalized  himself  in  the  campaigns  of 
Charles  V.  and  was  also  a  person  of  consideraticm  at 
the  court  of  that  monarch.  He  lived  on  terms  of 
intimate  fiiendship  with  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  whom 
he  survived  for  a  conaderable  period,  tern  it  appeon 
that  his  death  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  IftSO. 
He  proved  his  taste  for  classical  literature  by  trandn^ 
tions  and  imitations.  He  paraphrased  in  iambic  blank 
verse,  several  pa^isages  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses^ 
and  among  the  rest,  the  dispute  between  Ajax  and 
Ulysses  for  the  a|*ms  of  Achilles,  in  very  correct  and 
harmonious  language.  He  likewise  translated  some 
of  the  Heroides  of  the  same  author  in  tercets.  In  his 
own  sonnets,  cancions,  and  el^es,  which  are  replete 
with  sentiment  and  grace,  it  is  easy  to  recognise  a  poet 
who  successfully  laboured  to  attain  classical  elegance 
of  style.f     He  was  also  one  of  the  first  poets,  who,  by 

*  Velasquez  passes  him  oyer  in  silence.  The  Pamaso  Espa^ 
noly  torn.  ii.  contains  some  specimens  of  his  poetry,  together  with 
a  notice  of  his  life. 

t  The  commencement  of  one  of  his  elegies  may  serve  as  a 

specimen. 

A  la  sazon  que  se  nos  muestra  llena 

la  tierra  de  cien  mil  varias  colores, 

y  comienza  su  llanto  Filomena  : 

Qnando  partido  Amor  en  mil  amores 
produce  en  todo  corazon  hiunano 
como  en  la  tierra  el  tiempo  nuevas  flores: 

Al  pie  de  un  monte,  en  un  florido  llano, 
a  sombra  de  una  haya  en  la  verdura, 
cataba  triste  su  dolor  Silvano : 
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composing  in  short  strophes,  endeavoured  to  form  an 
intermediate  style  between  the  Italian  canzone  and 
the  Spanish  cancion.* 

Gutierre  de  Cetina  is  less  known,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  of  his  having  lived  about  the  same  period,  as 
he  is  mentioned  by  Herrera  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Works  of  Garcilaso.  He  was,  like  Herrera,  a  native  of 
Seville;  and  having  removed  to  Madrid,  was  there 
invested  with  an  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Few  of  his 
poems  have  been  printed  ;f  but  from  those  few  it  is 

Y  aseg^ndaba  toz  eo  lu  tristura 
el  agua  que  bajaba  con  sonido 

de  una  fuente  que  nace  en  el  altura : 
Pastor  en  todo  el  valle  conocido, 
a  quien  la  Musa  pastoral  ha  dado 
un  estilo  en  cantar  dnlce  y  subido.  &c. 
♦  For  example  :^ 

Si  A  polo  tanta  gracia 
en  mi  rustica  citara  pusiese 
como  en  la  del  de  Tracia, 
y  quando  se  moviese, 
desde  el  un  Polo  al  otra  el  son  se  oyese, 

Y  a  los  desiertos  frios 
pudiese  dar  calor,  y  refrendse 
el  curso  de  los  rios, 

las  piedras  levantdse, 

y  tras  el  dulce  canto  las  Uevilse, 
Jamds  le  ocuparia 

en  claros  hechos  de  la  antigua  historia, 

mas  solo  cantaria 

para  inmortal  memoria 

el  tiempo  de  mi  pena,  y  de  mi  gloria,  &c. 
t  Some  of  Gutierre  de  Cetina*s  poems  have  been  printed  from 
manuscript  by  Sedano,  in  his  Pamaso  Espanol^  Tols.  vii.  viii.  and 
ix.  tos;<'tlirr  with  a  short  biographical  notice  of  the  author. 
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obvious  that  he  had  a  £Eur  chance  of  becoming  the 
Anacreon  of  Spain.  That  glory,  however,  was  re- 
served for  Villi^as.  Still  Gntierre  de  Cetina's  imita- 
tions of  the  anacieohtic  style  are  not  without  their, 
share  of  sweetness  and  grace;  and  thej.are  moreover 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  productions  in  the  dass 
to  which  they  belong.*  His*  madrigds  also,  seem  to 
have  had  no  prototype  in  Spanish  liteniture.f  In  Ida 
candones,  however,  the  romantic  enthusiasm  occasioiiaUy 
d^nerates  into  absurdity.^  .      . 

t 

^  The  followiii|[  is  an  anacreontie  song  by  this  anthor:— 

De  tQS  lubioB  cabdloa, 
Dorida  ingrata  mia, 
hizo  el  amor  la  eueida 
para  el  areo  homicida.  .  j . 

A  hora  vefas  si  burlas 
de  mi  poder,  decia : 
y  tomando  on  flecha 
quiso  a  ml  dirigirla. 

Yo  le  dije:  muchacho 
arco  y  harpon  retira : 
con  esas  nnevas  armas, 
qui^n  hay  que  te  resista? 

t  The  following  is  one  of  them  :— 
Ojos  claros  serenos, 
si  de  dulce  mirar  sois  alahados, 
por  qu^  si  me  mirais,  mirais  ayrados? 
Si  quanto  mas  piadosos, 
mas  bellos  pareceis  a  qnien  os  miia, 
por  qu^  a  mi  solo  me  mirais  con  ira? 
Ojos  claros  serenos, 
ya  que  asi  me  mirais,  miradme  al  menos* 

:|:  The  following  stanza  is  from  a  candone  on  his  mistresses 
hair.    The  lady*s  tresses  must  have  been  of  a  very  fiery  red. 
VOL.   I.  S 


Pedro  do  PadiUo,  s  kolght  of  the  qwitval  order 
1^  Si.  Jago,  must  lie  mnked  in  the  same  daw  vith 
Qutierre.  He  vied  wth  Garolaso  in  pastoral  poetzy; 
and  in  ordev  to  oonciliat^  the  paztianiu  of  both  the  6U 
and  the  new  stjlei^he  iatroduoed  altenatdj  io  the  Bsme 
eclogue  the  ItaKaa  and  the  ancient  E^ww^  velvet.* 
His  poetry  is  stUl  esteemed  in  Spiin.  I^  tdloved  the 
old  national  euatDKi  bj  making  tibe  events  connected 
with  the  war  in  the  Netheriands  serve  as  aUtgeeba  for 
romances-t 

But  a  poet  still  more  cdebrated,  and  in  a  great 
d^ree  indebted  for  his  &me  to  the  immoderate  enco- 
mium bestowed  upon  him  by  the  pen  of  Cervantes,  is 
Gaspar  Gil  Polo,  a  native  of  Valencia,  who  continued  end 
concluded  Montemayor's  Diana  under  the  title  of  La 

En  la  etfera  dei/uego 

de  Bu  calor  mas  fnerle 

de  tus  cabellos  fne  el  color  sacado, 

euya  ealidad  luego 

di6  nuevat  de  mi  muerle 

al  yeto  que  en  t»  pecho  esli  encerrado ; 

a  si  seri  forzado, 

entre  contrarios  pueeto 

que  mi  vivir  se  acabe, 

porqne  en  lazoD  no  oaba 

sufrir  Unta  crneldad  qaien  n6  In  gesto, 

ai  haj/iiego  y  hieio  entre  e)|oa, 

qui  Jn  SB  gnardari  de  elloi  > 

*  The  fourth  Tolnme  of  the  Pamato  EipaHoI  coDtaisi  a  lot^ 
edo^e  by  Pedro  de  Padilla, 

t  Bibliographic  notices  of  the  works  of  PadiUi^  aay  be  foond 
io  Dieze's  Remailu  on  Velaaqwz>  p.  IM. 
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LHana  mamorttda*  A  continuation  of  this  pastoral 
romance  had  previously  been  undertaken  by  a  writer 
named  Perez;  but  without  success.  Gil  Polo  in  one  re- 
spect effected  more  than  did  Montemayor  hiioself;  but 
in  point  of  invention  he  is  inferior,  notwithstandii^  the 
faults  of  the  original  plan.  After  Sireno  has  been  cured 
of  his  love  by  the  sage  Fe^ia,  Gil  Polo  makes  the  passioa 
of  Diana  revive,  and  renders  her  more  unhappy  for  Si- 
reno's  sake,  than  he  had  previously  been  for  hcr's.  Thus 
the  romantic  story  is  reversed;  but  the  new  relations 
under  which  it  now  appears  are  few.  In  the  sequel  the 
aid  of  the  sage  Felicia  is  again  obtained,  and  she  finally 
unites  the  long  separated  lovers.  The  narrative  style 
in  the  prose  portion  of  the  romance  presents  a  very 
correct  imitation  (rf  Montemayor;  but  neither  the  merit 
of  this  imitation,  nor  the  continuation  of  the  meta- 
physical reflections  on  love,  with  which  the  romance  is 
interspersed,  would  have  gained  for  Gil  Polo  the  appro- 
bation t£  the  critic.  What  must  luTe  raised  him 
higher  than  Montemayor  in  the  estinuitimi  of'  such  a 
judge  as  Cervantes,  is  the  precision  and  clearness  of 
the  ideas,  and  the  perfect  polish  of  style  in  ttio  poetic 
part  of  the  romance.  Montemayor  has  often  indulged 
in  too  subtle  or  sophistical  plays  of  wit.  Gil  Polo  in 
painting  the  feelings  has  exercised  a  soimder  judgment, 
without,  however,  descending  to  the  coldness  of  prose. 
His  sonnets  may  be  re^tded  as  modeh;  for  he  has 

*  Cerrantes  in  the  condemutioB.  of  tfae  Bbmy  of  Dob  Quixote, 
exempts  Git  Polo's  Diima  enamoradif,  wUiBSitbat  the  book  on^t 
lo  be  aa  much  reapecled,  "as  thougli  Aprifehisadf  had  wrilteuit." 
s  S 
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succeeded  in  combining  the  unity  of  ideas,  which  ought 
to  distinguish  that  species  of  composition,  with  the  most 
el^ant  rounding  and  regularity  of  structure.*  In  his 
candones  he  has  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
imitated  the  Provencal  rhymes  (rintas  Prat^enssales) 
with  such  happy  dexterity,  that  the  reader  might  fancy 
himself  perusing  some  of  the  best  opera  songs,  though  no 
such  thing  as  an  opera  then  existedf    In  like  manner, 

*  For  instance,  in  the  following:— 
No  es  eiego  Amor,  mas  yo  lo  soy,  que  goio 

mi  volnntad  camino  del  tormento: 

no  es  nino  Amor :  mas  yo  que  en  un  momento 

espero  y  tengo  miedo,  Iloro  y  rio. 
Nombrar  llamas  de  Amor  es  desvario,  ' 

sn  ftt^o  es  el  ardiente  y  vivo  intento, 

sns  alas  son  mi  altivo  pensamiento, 

y  la  esperanza  vana  en  que  mi  fio. 
No  tiene  Amor  cadenas,  ni  saetas, 

para  prender  y  hezir  libres  y  sanos, 

que  en  ^1  no  hay  mas  poder  del  que  le  damos. 
Porqne  es  Amor  mentira  de  poetas, 

sue&o  de  locos,  idolo  de  vanos : 

jnirad  qn^  negro  Dios  el  que  adoramos. 

t  The  following  stanzas  will  afford  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
colloquial  song  to  which  they  belong,  and  which  presents  equal 
beauty  throughout: — 

Aicida, 
Mientras  el  Sol  sus  rayos  muy  ardientes 
con  tal  furia  y  rigor  al  mundo  envia, 
que  de  Nymphas  la  casta  compania 
por  los  sombrios  mora,  y  por  las  fuentes : 
Y  la  cigarra  el  canto  replicando, 
se  estd  quejando, 
pastora  canta. 
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he  endeavoured  to  naturalize  the  metrical  structure  of 
French  verse  (Hmas  Franceses)  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, upon  which  the  burthen  of  alexandiines  had 
already  been  inflicted.*  In  compliment  to  the  old 
Spanish  taste,  he  bedecked  his  romance  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  versified  riddles  (preguntas,)  which  are,  for 

,  ^  con  gracia  tanta, 

que  eDternescido 
de  haverle  uldo, 
ul  poderoso  cielo  de  su  grado 
freeco  liquor  eovie  al  seco  piado. 

Mientras  &xfi  el  mayor  de  los  planetas 
~'  eo  medio  del  orieote  y  de!  ocaso, 

y  al  labrador  en  descubierto  raso 
^.  mas  rigurosas  tir&  gtis  saiitas: 

Al  duke  niurmurar  de  la  corriente 
de  aquesta  fuenle 
niueve  lal  caoto, 
qae  cause  espanlo, 
7  de  contentm 
Ids  braToa  Tientos 
el  impetu  furioBo  refrenando, 
vengaD  con  maiuo  espiritn  Mplando. 
*  The  following  is  a  epecimen  of  rimat  FnmeeKt  by  Gil 
Polo:— 

De  flores  matizadas  le  viata  el  verde  pndo, 

retumbe  el  haeco  boaqne  de  TOces  delaytosaa, 
olor  tengan  maa  fiao  laa  coloradaa  reus, 
floridoa  ramoB  mucTa  el  viento  Bossegado. 
£1  no  apTessorado 


y  pnes  tan  libre  queda  la  fatigada  gente 

del  congojoao  lliuito, 

moTed,  hermosas  Nymphaa,  regocijado  caato. 
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the  most  part,  so  exceedinglj  dvSi,  that  it  is  difficuit  to 
conceive  how  they  could  be  endured  by  a  man  of  Gil 
PdLo's  talent.*  In  honour  of  Valencia,  his  native  dijf 
he  composed  b  poem,  in  which  the  genius  of  the  fitde 
river  Turia  is  made  to  sing  the  praises  df  the  celebrated 
men  to  whom  Valencia  had  given  birth.  This  song  of 
Turia  (Canto  de  Turia)  has  found  patriotic  commen- 
tators, without  whose  laborious  explanations  it  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  foreign  readers.t 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  IMITATION  OF  THE  ROMAN- 
TIC EPOPEE  IN  SPAIN — ^UNSUCCESSFUL  ESSAYS 
IN  SERIOUS  EPOPEE — ^TRANSLATIONS  OF  CLAS- 
SICAL  EPIC   POETRY. 

Though  Spanish  literature  was  in  the  manner  just 
recorded,  enriched  during  half  a  century  by  numerous 
lyric  and  pastoral  compositions,  which  deserve  to  be 

*  The  following  is  by  no  means  the  wont  of  these  enigmas* 
Vide  an  soto  levantado 

sobre  los  aynes  un  dia, 

el  qual  con  saugre  regado,  i 

con  gran  ansia  cultivadoy 

Muchas  hierbas  producia. 
De  alii  un  manojo  arrancando, 

y  solo  con  ^1  tocando 

una  sdbia  y  cuerda  gente, 

la  dej^  cabe  una  puente 

sin  dolores  lamcntando. 
Who  would  guess  that  the  object  alluded  to  is  a  horse* $  iaiif 

t  A  new  Mid  elegant  edition  of  Caspar  Gil  Polo's  Diana  ena» 
moraday  enriched  with  a  copious  CommestaTj  OB  the  Canto  de  Turiop 
appeared  at  Madrid  in  1778. 
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handed  down  with  honour  to  posterity,  yet  within  the 
same  interval  epic  poetry  made  but  little  advancement 
in  Spain. 

Early  in  this  period  the  absurd  name  of  idyls 
(idijVios)  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  such  narra- 
tive  poems  as  were  not  romances,  and  to  have  mailed 
out  a  particular  field  for  a  kind  of  poetic  tales,  which 
were  in  some  measure  imitations  from  the  ancients,  and 
yet  were  executed  in  tlie  romantic  stj'le.  Such,  for 
example,  was  Boscan's  free  translation  of  the  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander  from  Musaeits,  which  the  Spaniards 
call  thtir  first  idyl.  Thus  the  term  idyls  in  Spanish, 
convey  no  idea  of  pastoral  poems,  which  are  always 
called  eclogues  (eglogag.)*  Castillejo,  of  whom  further 
mention  will  shortly  be  made,  imitated  ih  old  CastiliEtn 
versct  Btories  from  Ovid,  and  gave  to  them  the  name 
(^  idyls.  l%e  ipurious  h«c<A6  style  i^hidi  the  atithotfe 
of  thew  Ulet  intWdOed,  pc<mA,  without  OcKtbt,  oM 
of  the  obstacles  to  the  cultivatioQ  of  chiralidus  e^ 
poetry  in  ^uun;  but  it  is  aim  to  be  kvcollected,  that 
the  luBuria&t  fiuxture  tif  the  couio  with  the  aerioui, 
whidi  is  the  vei^  soul  af  the  TmnaHtic  epopee  of  thfe 
Italians,  was  by  no  meant  congenial  to  ^Nuiih  tHt«. 
In  Spain  the  wot-ks  of  Boyanlo  and  AiioMto  ware 
Iniown  oiily  throt^  the  medium  of  bad  Mnl&tions» 
and  were  read  nwTety  with  the  intefttt  attaolwd  to  afl 
books  of  duT^.  Finally,  die  t^i  of  the  old  lo- 
tnaiice  poetry  Was  also  hoitile  to  the  cbivalric  ^Mpae. 

*  See  Dieze's  edition  of  Veluipiez,  p.  419.    Tbe  chapter  on 
the  idyl  is  totally  disiinct  from  Ihu  which  treata  of  tbe  c 
«f  the  Spaniards. 
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To  descend  from  the  cordial  gravity  of  the  national  nar-^ 
rative  romances,  to  the  careless  levity  with  which  the^ 
venerable  heroes  of  chivalry  were  treated  by  the  Italian 
writers,  was  a  transition  repugnant  to  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  the  Spaniards;  who,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Italians,  were  the  more  disposed  to  be  proud  of  the 
preservation  of  their  national  spirit  of  chivalry,  when 
they  found  that  it  facilitated  their  victories  over  men  who 
were  better  fitted  for  intrigue  than  for  defending  their 
freedom  sword  in  hand.  Thus,  to  the  chivalrous  epopee 
of  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards  remained  as  comfdetdy 
strangers,  as  if  they  had  been  excluded  friom  all  oppor-* 
tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  com- 
position ;  and  yet  the  period  when  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  maintained  the  closest  political  and  literary 
relations,  precisely  corresponds  with  that  of  Ariosto's 
first  celebrity,  and  of  the  numerous  imitations  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  which  appeared  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage.* 

On  the  contrary,  several  Spanish  poets,  durii^  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  zealously  competed 
for  the  palm  in  the  serious  epopee;  but  obstacles  again 
arose,  which  all  the  force  of  Spanish  genius  was  not 
sufficient  to  surmount.  Torquato  Tasso  had  not  yet 
shewn  what  the  serious  epic  was  capable  of  becoming, 
and  what  it  must  be,  in  order  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
taste  of  modem  times.  The  Spaniards  were  so  little 
prepared  for  the  new  poetry  with  which  they  had 
suddenly  been  made  acquainted  on  the  first  imitation 

*  See  my  History  of  Italian  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
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of  the  ItaUan  stjrl^  that  they  cooM  not  be  expected  to 
enter  without  a  guide  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  modem 
epopee.  The  men,'  who  at.this  time  boldly  attempted 
to  become  the  Homers  of  their  oountry/ siqp^  to 
have  fdt  that  they  could  not  select  from  andait 
history  the  materials  finr  an  epic  poem/  But  on  Ite 
other  hand»  their  patriotic  feelings  prepossessed  them 
too  ibudi  in  &vour  of  events  of  icoent  occunenca 
The  afgd  in  which  they  themselves  rlived  was,  iatheif 
eyesy  the  most  illustrious  and  the  most  worthy  of  epic 
^ry;  a  Spanish  Homer  could  record  na  adiievements 
save  those  of  the  Spaniards  under  Charles  V.;  and  the 
hero>  who  in  their  poems  edipsed-all  others,  was  their 
favourite  Charles,  the  never  conquered,  (^nunca  veii^ 
cidOfJ  as  he  was  styled  by  all  the  Spanidi  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  arose  the  Caroliads,  or 
heroic  poems,  in  praise  of  Charles  V.  all  of  which 
speedily  sunk  into  oblivion.  Among  them  were  the 
Carlos  Famoso^  by  Luis  de  Zapata;  the  Carlos  Victo-^ 
rioso,  by  Geronjono  de  Urrea;  La  Caroleaj  by  the  Va- 
lencian  poet,  Geronymo  Samper,  &c.  Alonzo  Lopez, 
sumamed  Pinciano,  who  flourished  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  more  happy  in  his 
choice  of  an  epic  subject.  The  hero  of  his  story  is 
Pelayo,  the  brave  descendant  of  the  visi-gothic-  kings, 
who,  in  his  turn,  was  the  first  to  subdue  the  Arabs. 
But  Pinciano's  poem,  which  he  entitled  El  PelmfOy 
had  no  better  fate  than  the  Caroliads.* 

*  Dieze  ia  his  Remarks  oq  Velasquez,  p.  381,  gives  biblio- 
graphic notices  of  these,  and  of  other  epic  productions  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 
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The  presekit  seems  a  fit  opportunity  for  mMitiottiiig 
hajnente  de  Alcaver,  a  narrative  poem,  whidi  though 
of  humbler  pretensions  than  the  Caroiiads,  eiqierienoed 
considerable  success.  The  author,  Felipe  Mejr,  who  was 
of  Flemish  extraction,  was  a  bookgeUer  in  Vtdetidlu 
Encouraged  by  his  patron,  Antonio  Agostin^  biAop  of 
Tamtgona,  he  chose  a  fiew  stanzas,  written  hf  that  iti>- 
genious  prelate,  as  the  ground  work  of  a  mythological 
poem.  The  idea  origmated  in  the  name  glten  to 
a  plant  (eapUlus  veneris),  through  which  the  water 
trickling  drop  by  drop,  at  length  forms  a  Httle  foun- 
tain. This  pretty  poem  makes,  along  with  sacM  others 
by  Fdtipe  Mey,  an  appendix  to  his  unfinished  transla^ 
tion  of  Onid's  M^amarphasea  in  octave  verse.  It  de- 
aerves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  this  translatidn  reads 
like  a  modem  poem;  both  language  and  venttcation 
tae  excdlent.* 

Some  other  translations  of  the  ancient  classic  poets 
which  appeared^  during  this  period,  remain  to  b6  noticed. 
Gcfhfialo  Pere2>  a  native  of  Arragon,  is  the  atithor  of  k 
poetic  translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  in  the  QuitilbUk 
lai^uage.  The  first  edition  was  printed  in  \5S%  and 
the  second  in  15681;  so  that  it  seems  the  SpanSsh  paVAt 
felt-  an  interest  in  this  extension  of  their  pMtk  lite*- 
ratuie.  Gregorio  Fernandez  translated  the  JB^oM  imd 
several  of  Vi^^s  eclogues  in  verse;  and  in  the  like 
manner  Juan  de  Guzman  executed  a  comidete  version 
of  the  georgics.    All  these  translations,  how^veff  Ifte 

*  The  title  is  rather  carious  i^Del  Meiamorpkoie^i  de  (hidio, 
otana  rima^  traducido  par  Felipe  ilfpy,  jrc  Con  oira$  cosms  del 
mesmo.    Tarragona,  1586,  in  8vo. 
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those  of  Lais  de  Leon,  must  te  regsMed  as  reH^Ms  of 
ancient  msterials  into  modem  monldB,  ntker  thiki 
timnslttlioM,  in  tibe  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Bu(l»  m 
an  age  and  cocmtrf,  in  wbidi  both  the  people  and  the 
language  wete  imboBd  irMi  the  sfiHt  tf  the  taniaBtk 
poetTf,  CO  JMLve  atteni|ytad  to  introduce  Hm  okaac  pocfli 
of  Oteece  or  Rome  in  any  odier  way  tium  in  A  ronantfe 
dfess,  would  have  been  to  do  violence  to  the  genilli  of 
the  tenguage  and  the  Aation.* 

PBX)OE£SS  OF  THE  BOMANTIC  FOET&Y — CASTUL^BJO: 
HIS  CONTEST  WITH  THE  PARTIZANS  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  STYLE. 

The  rapid  success  of  the  imitators  of  the  Italian 
and  classic  styles  did  not,  howeveri  dejNriYe  the  old 
romance  poetry  of  its  rank^  either  in  literature  or  in 
public  estimation.  The  first  half  of  the  dxteenth  oeo- 
turj)  was  doubtless  the  period  when  most  of  the  old 
romancest  then  first  brought  together  in  collectiohs» 
recdived  the  form  which  they  have  retained  down  to 
the  present  day;  and,  in  all  jNrobability,  not  less  than 
half  the  romances  and  candones  collected  in  the  Raman-^ 
ceras  generates,  perticidarly  the  mythological^  anaae* 
ontic,  and  comic  kinds,  had  no  existence  previous  to 
that  period. 

But  no  poet  of  that  age  defended  the  cause  of  the 
old  Castilian  poetry,  in  all  its  various  forms,  with  so 
much  talent  and  zeal  as  Christoval  de  Castillejo,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  literary  opponents  of  the  Ita^ 

*  Further  particalars  rdaliYe  to  the  history  of  these  translatioiis, 
may  be  found  in  Dieze*s  Remtrki  on  Velasquez,  p.  198,  fcc. 
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lian  style.  Castillejo  obtained  the  post  of  secretary  in 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  an  appoint- 
ment whidi  was  a  consequence  of  the  relations  still  sub- 
sisting between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  V.  notwithstanding  that  the  Ger- 
man empire  was  then  separated  from  the  Spanish  mo- 
mirchy.  The  greater  part  of  Castillejo's  poems  were 
written  in  Vienna;  and  are  fidl  of  allusions  to  the  gay 
sphere  of  life  in  which  he  moved  at  the  imperial  court 
A  young  German  lady,  named  Schombui^,  of  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  an  ardent  admirer,  figures  in  his 
poems,  under  the  name  of  Xomburg,  because  nothing  like 
the  hissing  sound  of  the  German  sck,  could  be  expressed 
by  the  same  characters  in  the  Castilian  language.  Ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  tired  of  gallantry  and  the  gay  world, 
he  returned  to  Spain,  becune  a  Cbterdan  monk,  and  died 
ill  a  convent  in  1596.  The  admirers  of  Castillqo*  as- 
sign to  him  the  first  rank  among  Spanidi  poets;  but  the 
unprejudiced  critic  cannot,  in  Justice,  devate  him  to  so 
high  a  station.  His  poetic  horizon  was  very  limited. 
He  was  determined  to  be  nothing  but  an  old  Castilian 
in  poetic  taste,  as  in  every  thing  else.  He  ridiculed 
Boscan,  Garcilaso,  and  all  the  Spanish  poets  of  the  new 
party,  with  more  wit  than  judgment-f    He  asserted, 

*  Among  otbera  Veluqnez. 
f  For  example: — 

Pues  la  SBDta  InqiuBicioa 

sueic  ser  tan  ditigeote, 

en  castigar  con  razon 

c|ualquier  secla  j  opinion 

luvantada  naevamente ; 

Rtsuciteee  Inzero, 
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thoufjh  without  foundation,  that  the  old  Castilian  metres 
and  fonns  of  rhyme  were  alone  suited  to  the  Castilian 
language;  and  for  want  of  better  ailments  to  lu-ge 
against  the  amatory  poetry  of  Italy,  he  asserted  that 
aU  poetry  of  love  was  to  lie  regarded  as  mere  raillery, 
without  reflecting,  that  in  supporting  this  opinion  he, 
cast  more  reproach  on  the  old  Spaniards  than  on  the 
Italians.*     The    structure   of    Italian   verse   appeared 

a  castigar  en  Espana 

una  muy  aneva  y  estniua, 

como  aqnella  de  Lutero 

en  las  partes  de  Alemaua. 
fiien  se  pueden  castig-ar 

a  cuenU  Ac.  Anahaptiatas, 

puea  por  ley  particular 

se  Ionian  a  baplizar, 

y  ae  llamaD  Petrarquiatu . 

Han  reaegado  la  fi 

de  las  trobas  Caatellanaa, 

y  Iras  las  Italianas 

se  pierdeo,  diziendo,  que 

BOO  mas  ricas  j  galaitas. 
'  On  this  subject  he  says:— 
Coplas  dulces  plazeuteraa, 

no  pecan  en  iiviaodad, 

pero  pierde  autoridad, 

qaieu  tas  escrive  de'veras. 
.    Y  eDlremete, 

el  seso  por  aclahnete, 

en  los  mysterios  de  amor 

quanto  mas  si  el  trobador, 

paRsa  ya  del  canllele. 
Y  algunos  ay,  yo  lo  se, 

que  tiazeu  obras  fnndadn 
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cansfarained  to  a  poet,  vho  confounded  vapidily  with 
taa&ty  of  style.  The  loose  rhjthm  of  the  ledoadiUas, 
vw  with  him  an  exchiacve  beauty  of  the  syllabic  abw> 
tuM  of  his  mother  tongue,  &gc  he  had  no  tMte  fw  a 
mora  iQgular  style  o£  poetry;  aad  some  of  hia  haiipeat 
pvodnictions  aM  limited  merely  to  graoefiil  plajra  of  the 
imagination.  His  fotility  in  these  sports  cdf  fiuicy, 
could  not  £ul  to  obtain  for  him  the  ^iteeni  of  his  o^mh 
trymen,  who  were  ever  too  ready  to  tolerate,  and  even 
to  admire,  the  subtle  twisting  of  quaint  and  fimciM 
conceits;  but  of  all  other  poetic  findts,  most  reluctant 
to  pardon  heaviness  of  manner,  particularly  in  versifi- 
cation. 

Some  of  Castillejo's  capdones  are,  however,  so  ex- 
quisite, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  placing  their  author  in  the  very  finemost  rank 
of  poets.*  But  in  spite  of  his  captivating  fluency  of  style 


de  coplas  enamoradas, 
sin  tener  causa  porqne. 

Y  esto  estd 

CD  costambre  tanto  ya, 

qae  muchos  escriyen  penas, 

por  remedas  las  a^nat, 

SID  saber  quiea  se  las  da. 
*  The  following,  which  is  one  of  his  most  saccessful  prodac- 
tions,  roust  be  transcribed  at  length,  since  the  beauty  of  any 
detached  passage  would  suffer  from  want  of  connection. 

Por  unas  huertas  hermosas, 

▼agando  rouy  linda  Lida 

texio  de  lyrios  y  rosas 

blancas,  frescas,  y  olorosas, 

una  guimalda  florida. 

Y  andando  en  esta  labor. 
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and  power  of  expression,  most  of  his  works  bear  traces 
of  a  mental  boundary  which  every  gieat  poet  oversteps. 

~'  viendo  a  deshora  al  Amor 

^*'  en  las  rasas  escoodido, 

' —  *  cun  las  que  ella  avia  tcxida, 

,  le  prendia  como  a  traydor. 

^  ,  El  mucbachci  uo  domado 

^j  que  Dunca  penso  prendersei 

viendoae  preso  y  alado, 

at  priDcipio  muy  ayrado, 
•'^  pu^ava  por  defenderse. 

'^,,  Y  en  Bug  alaa  cslrivando 

^,   ,  forcejava  p^l^aDdo, 

y  tentava  (auDtjiie  desnudo,) 

de  deaatarse  del  nudo 
*■  para  valerse  bolaudu, 

»^   4i>iii:       Pero  viendo  la  blancura 

t^i  (jue  BUS  tetas  deacubrian, 

mmo  tech*  t^ca  j  mip, 

qiie  »  av  Qiadcfe  en  hq^movvr^ 

T^taja  nq  CftDociaD, 

y  in  Tostro,  qne  encender 

en  baatante,  y  mttrer 

fMu  an  macka  tt^^uia) 

Im  muinofr  Dioew ;  pedU 

pant  dei^m  T<«K«E. 
Bnalie  »  Vtiu^  t  )a  t>on 

habUodofe  dwda  tfii, 

duw,  MidM,  BmpAadon, 

deade  tqr  mu,  haiea  BtStan. 

UQ  nnevo  Anior  pan  ti, 

Y  «U  linen,  est  tflU, 

no  te  mneTs,  o  da  puBsibi 

qne  avieado  jo  da  n^Hv* 

este  es  el  pn^UM  tagu, 

en  qne  h  pOBfiBi  nib. 
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A  sort  of  affected  verbosity  often  usurps  the  place  of 
real  wit,  particularly  in  his  longer  poems;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  whole  pages  of  Castillejo's 
flowing  verse  are  to  the  reader  nothing  more  than 
lively  prose.  The  strong  inclination  to  levity,  which 
he  cannot  resist,  even  when  he  wishes  to  be  serious,  is 
a  distinguishing  feature  in  all  the  poetic  essays  of  this 
ingenious  author,  who  has  thus  sometimes  given  to  his 
works  more  of  a  French  than  a  Spanish  character. 

CastiUejo  arranged  his  lyric  works  in  three  books, 
and  they  are  so  printed  under  the  title  of  Obras 
lAricas.  Only  a  small  portion  of  these  poems,  however, 
properly  belong  to  the  Ijrric  class;*  and  the  author 
doubtless  collected  them  together,  under  this  general 
title,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  them  fix)m  his 
comedies,  which  are  but  little  known.  The  first  book 
contains  amatory  poems,  (Obras  amatarias),  songs, 
jests,  epistles,  glosses  after  the  old  fashion,  and  in  con- 
clusion, a  piece  which  he  styled  a  (Capthdo)  on  love. 
The  songs,  for  the  most  part,  commence  in  a  serious 
tone,f  but  speedily  assume  a  comic  turn,  with  which 

*  I  have  before  me  the  same  copy  of  which  Diese  in  his 
Remarks  on  Velasquez,  p.  197,  gives  a  bibliographic  description. 
This  copy,  which  did  not  pass  the  censorship  of  the  Inquisition, 
is  remarkable  for  a  trick  of  the  bookseller,  who  has  affixed  to  it  a 
title-page  without  a  date,  and  at  the  end  two  leaves  with  a  false 
pnyilege. 

t  For  instance,  one  to  ]>oBa  Ana  de  Xomburg  begins  thus  :— 
Vuestros  lindos  ojos  Ana 

quien  me  dexasse  gozallos, 
y  tantas  vezes  besallos 
quantas  me  pide  la  gana. 
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they  usually  condude.*    Some  axe  burksque  parodies 
on  the  affected  ecstasies  and  extravagant  metaphors  of 

• 

con  que  tIyo  de  mirallos  ; 

DarieB  ia 

cien  mil  besos  cada  dia, 

y  amiqiie  liiesaen  un  uiilloD, 

mi  penado  cora^on 

nunca  harto  se  veria, 
O  quan  bien  aventurado 

es  aquel  que  puede  estar, 

do  08  pueda  ver  y  habla^ 

sin  perderse  de  turbado, 

como  yo  suelo  qaedar. 

Ay  de  mi, 

que  ante  vos  despues  que  osyU 

y  qued^  de  tos  berido, 

no  ay  en  mi  ningun  aentido 

que  sepa  parte  de  si. 
*  The  song  addressed  to  Ana  de  Xomburg,  quoted  above^  ends 
with  a  burlesque  joke : — 

Si  segun  lo  que  padezco 

pudiendolo  yo  dezir, 

merced  os  he  de  pedir, 

mucho  mayor  la  merezo, 

que  la  puedo  recebir. 

Mas  no  pido 

pago  tan  descomedido, 

que  es  demandar  goliorias, 

porqu^  no  dire  en  mis  dias 

lo  que  esta  noche  he  sufrido. 
No  quiero  que  hagays  nada, 

si  no  que  solo  querays ; 

que  si  vos  aqui  llegays, 

yo  doy  fin  a  la  Jornada 

donde  vos  la  comen^ays. 

Y  OS  espero, 

VOL.   I.  T 
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the  ^Minish  sonnet  wiiteft.  Such,  for  exam^,  is  the 
•*  Tofrer  of  LamentaUon,"  or  the  "  Wind  TaWet" 
(Torre  de  Viento,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  built  en- 
tirely of  lovers'  sighs.  Some  shorter  poems,  in  the 
madrigal  style,  are  among  the  best  in  this  first  book.* 
There  is  also  an  "  £xclanut(H7  Epistle,"  (Eptstola  Ex- 
damatortay)  the  spirit  and  style  of  which  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  tide.  Among  the  popular  verses  which 
the  playful  humour  of  Castillejo  prompted  him  to  gloss 
in  the  form  of  ViUandcoa,  is  one  which  merely  says, 
"  If  you  tend  my  cows,  my  love,  I  will  pve  you  a  kiss; 
but  give  me  a  kiss  and  I  will  tend  yoiir'a."f  Productiims 

porque  llegaudo  primero 
de  Tos  aveys  de  llegar, 
vaiDDS  despues  a  la  par, 
que  Fs  trabajo  plazentero. 
*  The  follonin^  is  on  the  indisposition  of  a  mistress  :— 
Ese  mat  que  da  tormento 
a  vuessa  merced  Beiiora 
en  vos  tiene  el  aposento, 
mas  yo  soy  el  que  lo  siento, 
y  mi  alma  quien  lo  llora. 
Y  de  puro  compassion 
de  veros  sin  aiegria, 
se  me  qniebra  el  coia^oo, 
Tos  sen  lis  vuestra  passion, 
mas  yo  la  vuestra  y  la  mia. 
t  Id  the  original  this  Spanish  Ranz  de  Vache  is  QDCommoDly 
simple  and  pretty: — 

Guardaine  las  vacas, 

Carillejo,  y  besarte  he ; 

Sino,  besame  tn  a  mi, 

Qne  yo  te  las  guardar^. 


of  this  ded^ptidtl  fiMmd  ft^nmf  wHb  tw  MMfejn  ft# 
Whom  they  wcm  ifttetidcid.  ISk  huitifcittni^  j^d^ttt^ 
which  ftre  dll  iadtt  dr  leas  ^lii^uisied  tiUdef  an  ilif  of 
iMirioiiMied»i  iMtlate  A  tale  (hietma/  ittMk&d  frow 
Ovid^  whkh  mfty  be  called  an  idyl  aceojnding  to  tlM 
litemiy  terniiiiology  rf  the  Splniiffir^  The  Mc6nd  book 
coiitmns  conver^Cioiifii  and  diyeiting  fkeeti,  (dhrM  di 
d&nt^^MdioP^  y  d^  paaaHempo.)  At  tte  eoiiH^etiee^ 
ment  appear  the  railleries  of  CastiUejo  against  the 
Petrarchists.  The  longest  poem  in  this  book  is  a 
Dial(^e  on  Women,  (Dialogo  de  la  ContUcion  de  las 
MugeresJ  which  is  here  and  there  enlivened  by  ad- 
mirable sallies  of  wit;*  but  upon  the  whde  it  is  nothing 

*  A  predisposition  to  yield  t6  teinptatioo»  ii  thus  attributed 
to  Eve : — 

Aile.    Ella  fue  consentidora, 
y  cobr6  subitamente 
mal  siniestroy 
para  mal  y  daiio  nuestro  : 
y  pues  fraude  entre  alios  uto, 
que  se  espera  de  quien  tuTO 
al  diablo  per  maestro. 

Fil,    Si  el  callara 

ella  nuDca  le  buscara. 

Alie,     Puede  ser,  tnas  si  el  no  viera 
primero  quien  ella  era, 
por  dicha  no  la  tentara 
para  mal. 

Y  pues  era  el  principal 
Adam  en  aquel  verge], 
porque  no  le  tent6  a  el? 
sino  por  verle  leal 
y  constante. 

T    2 
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more  than  burlesque  prose  ideas  dressed  in  easy  verae.* 
The  third  book,  which  contains  moral  woriu,  (obras 
morales,)  is  most  prolix  of  alL  The  satires  contained  in 
this  third  book  have  certaintlj  a  moral  tendency,  though 
that  object  is  in  a  great  measure  defeated  by  Castillejo's 
sporttve  style.  The  moral  is  lost  in  a  torrent  of  words, 
while  the  serious  thoughts  of  which  the  vwse  is  the  ve- 
hicle, are  for  the  most  part  triviaLf  Notwithstanding  the 

*  The  foUeviDi;  lines  afford  a  lair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
whole  dialogue. 

Fil.    Qoando  Dios  lo  criA  todo, 

y  formA  el  hombre  primero, 

ya  veys  que  coroo  a  groasero 

lo  hizo  de  pnro  lodo. 

Has  a  EvB, 

para  lestimonio  y  prueva, 

que  ilevemos  preferilla, 

Bscola  de  la  costilla 

por  obra  sotil  y  oueva. 

Y  mandA 

qne  e[  hombre  que  assi'crid, 

padre  y  madre  dexasse, 

y  a  la  moger  se  juntasse, 

que  por  consorte  le  dio 

si  ovular, 

mandaodosela  goardar 

como  a  su  propria  persona, 

por  espejo  y  por  corona 

CD  que  se  dere  uiirar. 
t  The  followiog  passage  from  a  satire  on  CoMrl  Life,  is  tole- 
rably characteristic  of  Caslillejo'a  whole  oourae  of  thought  io  works 
of  this  kind'. — 

La  quarta  gente  graoada 

que  na vegan  con  buen  norte. 
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moral  design  of  this  third  book,  the  Spanish  inquiation 
was  for  some  time  undecided  with  respect  to  its  fate. 
The  publication  of  all  the  poems  of  Castillejo  was 
prohibited;  but  after  some  Airther  deliberation  the 
inquisition  permitted  the  sale  of  an  edition,  after  it 
had  undei^ne  a  rigid  revisal  bj  the  censor. 

HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  DRAMATIC  POETRY,  DURING 
THE  FIRST  HALF  AND  TEN  SUCCEEDING  YEARS 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  amidst  a  throng  of 
diversified  talent,  and  during  the  conflict  between  the 
old  and  new  poetic  styles,  the  Spanish  drama  began  to 
flourish.  Considered  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  before  that  period;  but 

a  quien  es  licencia  dada 

de  la  vivienda  en  la  Corte. 

Son  aquellos 

que  la  mandan,  y  en  poa  de  ellos 

se  va  la  gente  goloca, 

y  algunos  por  los  cabellos, 

aanqae  muestran  otra  cosa. 

Estos  son, 

los  qae  en  la  govemacion 

tienen  poder,  y  con  eUo 

harto  cnydado  y  passion, 

pero  al  fin,  con  padecello 

se  enriquecen: 

estos  son  los  que  parecen 

al  mundo  cosa  divina, 

y  les  sirven  y  obedecenj^ 

con  diligencia  contina, 

muy  crecida. 
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U  arose  under  happier  auspices  than  those  whidi  aiwut 
the  same  period  accompanied  the  Hrth  oi  the  Italian 
drama,  to  which  the  stru^le  between  the  learned  and 
the  popular  burlesque  styles  afforded  less  hope  of  bug* 
oess.  The  sacred  and  pro&ne  pastoral  dialogues  of  Juan 
de  la  Enzina  were,  at  the  commenceioent  of  die  six-* 
teenth  century,  still  the  only  dramatic  compositions  in 
the  Spanish  language,  to  which  any  decree  of  literazy 
respect  was  attached,  and  they  were,  by-  especial  fa» 
vour,  allowed  to  be  performed  at  court*  With  the 
e]FceptioD  of  mysteries,  spiritual  moralities,  and  bur- 
lesque representations  of  religious  ceremonies,  the 
Spanish  nation,  at  this  time,  knew  nothing  of  dramatic 
entertainments.  No  poet  of  reputation  had  hitherto 
devoted  his  attention  to  this  species  pf  composition;  but 
the  nation  evinced  by  its  attachment  to  those  rude 
exhibitions,  that  tenacity  which  is  4  great  feature  in  its 
character,  and  which  even  in  matters  of  taste  permits 
no  reform  to  take  place  which  does  not  perfectly  ac- 
cord with  the  inclination  of  the  public.  This  constancy 
of  the  national  character  must  never  for  a  moment  be 
lost  sight  of,  while  tracing  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
drama;  but  even  with  this  peculiar  circumstance  care- 
fully kept  in  view,  it  is  still  impossible  to  give  a  very 
satisfactory  account  of  the  early  progress  of  dramatic 
poetry  among  the  Spaniards;  for  the  notices  which  must 
be  resorted  to  for  that  purpose,  are  both  defective  and 
confused.f 

*  See  page  131. 

f  The  only  unadulterated  soarce  from  vhich  all  aathoiB  have 
hitherto  derived  their  infoTinalioii  relatire  to  the  eariieat  histoi;  of 
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It  is  above  idl  thiivs  necessary  to  b^in  by  difitin- 
guishing  the  three  or/ four  parties,  which  op  tatnlly 
diffa'ent  principlea  eodii^ouied  to  cultivate  draoiatic 
poetry  in  Spaijou  and  which  an)ear  to  have  bew 
hitherto  overlooked  by  the  writers  oa  Spanish  lit^ 
rature,  merely  becwse  each  of  those  parties  pursued 
its  object,  without  cqpenly  declaring  war  against  the 
others.  Critical  cultivatioii  was  not. yet  so  far  advanced 
in  Spain  as  to  open  a  field  for  literary  war&re.  But 
the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  Spanish  dramas  of  the 
first  half  and  te«  fdlowipg  years  of  the  sixteenth  ee^ 
tui7j  fenda!ii  it  evident,  on  a  very  slight  exaipJTHitMmt 
tb4t  the  auth<W  vi^  composed  them  must  h^'^o  been 
influenced  by  dlSerent  vi^ws.^ 

The  party  called  the  erudite,  wfis  %l^  fir^t  irhii^ 
at  th»t  period  laboured  to  introduce  into  Spain  a  style 
o(  dramatic  literature,  worthy  to  be  called  natiqwd. 

the  Spanish  drama,  is  Cervantes*s  well  known  preface  to  his  Ocho 
Comedias  y  Entremeses^  an  edition  of  which  was  puhlished  in 
two  vols,  quarto,  by  Bias  Nasarre,  at  Madrid,  in  1740.  To  this 
may  be  addad  the  preface  of  the  editor.  Bias  Nasarre,  though  it  is 
bat  of  secondary  value,  and  has  given  occasion  to  singular  miatakea. 
The  article  Comiiflief  in  Blankenburg*s  appendix  to  Su)zer's  dipt^o^- 
arj,  though  rather  obscure,  commuqicates  some  useful  facts. 

*  Velasquez,  in  his  History  of  Spanish  Poetry,  alludes  but 
▼ery  distantly  to  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  Spanish  dramas ; 
and  Diazfi  is  not  mora  satisfactory  in  his  Remarks.  What  is  cod* 
tained  in  Flogers  History  of  Comic  Literature,  vol.  iv.  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Spanish  drama,  is  copied  from  Velasquez  and  other 
modern  writers.  Signorelli  has  more  novelty  of  information  in 
his  Storia  Critica  de  Teatri^  vol.  iv.  but  he  confounds  the  notices 
one  with  another,  and  reasons  on  the  Spanish  drama  merely  as  a 
moral  critic. 


^ 
'♦ 
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This  party  consisted  of  men  aC^infisnnatkNi  and  ttste^ 
though  possessii^  but  little  knofrledge  of  the  true  art 
of  dramatic  poetry,  and  still  Idnrii  imagination.  These 
men,  like  a  similar  party  in  Italy,  endeavom!ed  to  finrm 
the  modem  drama  on  the  model  of  the  antique.  As^ 
however,  the  most  zealous  among  them  did  not  possess 
sufficient  talent  to  imitate  the  ancient  models,  they 
began  to  translate  them,  and  performed  their  task  in 
prose.  A  Spanish  translation  of  the  Amphitryon  of 
Plautus,  by  Villalobos,  physician  to  Charles  V.  was 
printed  in  1515.  Shortly  afterwards  there  appeared 
a  new  translation  of  the  same  drama,  by  Perez  de 
Oliva,  a  prose  writer  of  considerable  merit,  who  will 
be  further  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  history.  Perez 
de  Oliva  even  ventured  to  make  a  prose  version  of  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles.  This  unfortunate  attempt  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  La  Fenganxa  de  Agamem^ 
non*  He  also  translated  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  At 
a  somewhat  later  period  the  Portuguese  comedies  of 
Vasconcellos,  written  in  the  manner  of  Plautus,  were 
published  in  the  Castilian  language.  Translations  of 
several  comedies  of  Plautus  subsequently  appeared,  and 
at  length  Pedro  Simon  de  Abril  published  a  complete 
translation  of  Terence,  which  is  still  much  esteemed  by 
the  Spaniards.!  Thus  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  eru- 
dite party  that  the  Spanish  drama  did  not  resemble  the 

*  This  translation,  which  is  only  remarkable  on  accoant  of  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  may  be  found  in  the  Obras  del  Maettr^ 
Perez  de  Oliaa^  Cordova,  158<i,  in  4to. 

t  Velasquez  and  Dieze,  p.  315,  give  further  notices  of  these 
translations. 
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ancient.  But  to  introduce  in  Spain  the  tragic  style  of 
the  classic  drama,  in  all  its  poetic  puritj,  or  even  the 
style  of  the  andent  comedies  in  iambic  verse,  was 
an  idea  which  could  only  have  originated  with  scholars 
who  did  not  understand  the  character  of  the  Spanislt 
public.  The  translators,  therefore,  even  those  who 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  public  taste  by  prose  ver« 
sions,  formed,  with  their  learned  friends,  a  solitary  party. 
No  first  rate  poet  arose  in  Spain,  like  Ariosto  in  Italy, 
to  amuse  and  instruct  the  public  by  original  dramatic 
compositions  on  the  classic  modeL  It  is  possible  that 
essays  in  the  ancient  manner  may  have  been  performed 
on  some  Spanish  stage,  particularly  at  Seville,  but  they 
are  now  totally  lost;  and  no  attempt  seems  ever  to 
have  been  made  to  represent  Spanish  translations  of 
Greek  and  Latin  plays. 

The  party  of  the  dramatic  moralists  approximated 
the  closest  to  that  which  has  just  been  described.  The 
interlocutory  romance  of  Coelestina,*  or  Calistus  and 
Melibcea,  poor  in  invention,  but  possessing  in  its  natural 
descriptions  of  common  life,  an  attraction  for  many 
readers,  was,  on  account  of  its  moral  tendency,  admired 
as  a  master-piece  of  dramatic  art.  As  this  dramatic 
romance  was  called  a  comedy  or  tragi-comedy,  some 
of  its  admirers  conceived  themselves  bound  to  write 
comedies  and  tragi-comedies  in  the  same  style  for 
the  moral  benefit  of  society.  Whether  these  pro- 
ductions were,  or  were  not,  calculated  for  represen- 
tation, seems  never  to  have  been  a  subject  of  con- 

•  See  pag^e  132. 
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sideration  with  their  authors.  They  were  ctmtent  if 
the  scenes  which  they  strung  bother  exhibited  in  na- 
tural language  the  lowest  pictures  of  commoa  life,  and 
forcibly  marked  the  dangers  attendant  on  vice.  To  do 
this  requires  only  an  ordinary  share  of  talrat,  aad 
accordingly  Coelestina  was  followed  by  a  torrent  ef 
similar  "  Mirrors  of  Sin"  in  the  Castilian  language. 
The  greater  numb^  appeared  during  the  first  half  ot 
tiie  8Lx.teenth  century,  or  shortly  afterwards;  and  among 
them  were  Policiana,  entitled  a  tragedy;*  Perteua  and 
T^taldea,  a  comedy;  De  la  hechi^ra  (of  the  Witdi), 
a  comedy;  Florinea,  a  comedy,  &c.  The  authiH-  (£  a 
work  of  this  kind,  entitled  La  Doleria  del  Sueao  del 
Mwido,  (the  Angui^  of  the  Sleep  of  the  World,) 
mentions  in  his  title-page,  that  it  is  a  comedy  in  the 
style  of  philosophic  morality,  (Comedia  traiadapor  via 
de  philoaophia  moral,)  AU  these  insipid  vaartl  lessons 
were  read  and  admired  in  tlieir  day;  iHit  their  extreme 
iHigth  prevented  them  from  getting  possesaon  of  the 
rtage-t 

Equally  removed  from  the  moral  and  the  erudite 
party,  was  Bartholome  Torres  Naharro,  a  man  dimbtleH 
of  extraordinary  talent.  He  was  the  founds  of  a  third 
party,  which  uniting  with  a  fourth,  that  had  for  a  short 
interval  preceded  it,  ultimately  triumphed  as  die  only 

•  Tragedia  Policiana,  en  tjue  « tratan  ha  amores — exeeuladaa 
por  la  indHSlria  de  la  diabolica  Vieja  Claudina,  Sfe.  Tfce  tide 
is  a  flofficient  B|>edineD  of  Ibe  vork.  See  Vdasqnez  aad  Oicse, 
p.  312. 

f  Dieze  id  his  Remarks  on  Velasquez,  gires  a  further  account 
of  these  works.  He  also  uotices  a  aecoad  Ccelestioa,  fSegnnda 
Comedia  de  Ctleitina.J 
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national  party,  and  obtained  exdusive  oontrol  over  the 
Spanish  drama.  It  is  a  singular  circumstaiiqe,  nod  yet 
one  to  which  the  historians  of  Spanish  Utefatim4iaye 
not  called  the  attention  of  thek  readers*  that  Cer?aiit6a 
in  his  comic  sketch  of  the  early  Hiatcvy  of  ^e  ^pamah 
Drama»  mentions  not  a  syllable  reqpeoting  Tom»  Nn^ 
harro,  while  the  editor  of  Cervantc^#  eome^es,  who 
has  prefixed  to  them  that  sketch,  dodM^Si  ip  Hs  preface, 
Torres  Naharro  to  be  the  real  inyenter  of  the  fonna  oi 
the  Spanish  comedy.  Torres  Nahfirro  v»s  bom  in  the 
little  town  of  Torre,  on  the  Portaiguese  fiMmtiers,  and 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  si^t^enth  century. 
Of  the  histmy  of  his  life  but  Ut^  is  kaown.  AD 
accounts,  howev^,  Bgfee  in  deaerifamg  him  to  have 
been  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  man  (tf  leanMI^  Alter  a 
shipwreck  which  involved  him  in  various  adventures,  he 
arrived  at  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  J^q  X.  In 
that  friend  of  genius  he  foimd  a  distinguished  patron* 
It  is,  however,  extremely  improbabie»  that  his  comedies 
were  performed  before  the  pope  at  Rome,  though  such 
an  assertion  has  been  made  by  Spanish  writers,  and 
has  given  offence  to  some  Italians.  It  is  certainly  by  no 
means  likely,  that  an  occurrence  so  unusual,  should 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  Italian  authors;  and 
Pope  Leo  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  had  any 
strong  inducement  to  study  the  Spanish  language  which 
is  not  agreeable  to  Italian  ears.  It  is  more  probaUe 
that  Naharro's  comedies  were  represented  in  Naples, 
for  there  a  Spanish  audience  was  to  be  found ;  and 
Naharro  himself  proceeded  to  Ns^ples  when  the  diffi- 
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culties  into  which  his  satirical  writings  involved  him, 
obliged  him  to  quit  Rome. 

The  above  are  the  only  particulars  that  can  be 
obtained  respecting  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man; 
and  it  is  not  certain  how  &r  they  can  be  relied  on,  as 
they  are  gathered  from  writers  who  do  not  mention  the 
sources  from  whence  they  derived  their  information.* 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Naharro's  comedies  were 
performed  only  in  Naples,  and  not  in  Spain,  where 
there  was  no  theatre  suited  to  their  representation;  for 
according  to  the  account  of  Cervantes,  who  speaks  as 
an  eye-witness,  the  whole  apparatus  of  a  Spanish 
theatre,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
consisted  of  a  few  boards  and  benches,  and  a  wardrobe, 
and  decorations,  which  were  contained  in  a  sack. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fate  erf"  the  co- 
medies of  Naharro,  with  respect  to  the  stage  in  Spain, 
they  were  certainly  printed  along  with  the  other  poetic 
works  of  the  author,  in  the  year  1521,  or  at  latest  in 
1533,  under  the  learned  title  of  I^vpaladia,  intended 
to  signify  exercises  in  the  school  of  Pallas-f    Judgii^ 

*  These  writers  are  Nicolas  Antonio,  and  Bias  Nasarn;,  the 
editor  of  the  comedies  of  Cervantes. 

f  This  collection  of  the  plays  and  other  poems  of  Nafaarro  is 
mentioned  by  Nicolas  Antonio,  and  also  by  Dieze.  I  bare  never 
seen  it:  and  in  the  numerous  collections  of  Spanish  dramas  bj 
Tarions  authors,  with  wbicb  I  am  acquainted,  I  have  sought  ia  vain 
for  the  productions  of  Naharro.  Blankenburg  speaks  of  them  u 
if  he  had  read  them ;  and  SignorelU  expressly  says,  that  he  has 
perused  them  all.  Among  the  passages  quoted  by  the  latter,  in 
order  to  justify  the  contemptuous  lone  iu  which  he  criticises  (be 
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'ven  of  these  dramas  by  various 
little  doubt  that  Torres  Naharro 
»r  of  the  Spanish  comedy.     He  not 
;it  comedies  in  redondillas  in  the  ro- 
\  he  also  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
v'st  solely  on  an  ingenious  combination  of 
.  uhout  attaching  much  importance  to  the 
.^•ut  of  character,  or  the  moral  tendency  of 
; .     It  is  besides  probable,  that  he  was  the  first 
iLividedplays  into  three  acts,  which  being  regarded 
three  days  labour  in  the  dramatic  field,  were  called 
Jornadas.*     It  must,  therefore,   be    unreservedly  ad- 
mitted, that  these  dramas,  considered  both  with  respect 
to  their  spirit  and  their  form,  deserve  to  be  ranked  as 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  national  drama; 
for  in  the  same  path  which  Torres  Naharro  first  trod, 
the  dramatic  genius  of  Spain  advanced  to  the  point  at- 
tained by  Calderon,  and  the  nation  tolerated  no  dramas 
except    those  which  belonged  to  the  style  which  had 
thus  been  created. 

writings  of  Naharro,  is  a  Hue  of  corrupt  Portuguese.  May  not 
this  be  Galician?  The  modern  comic  writers  of  Spain  occasionally 
make  their  clowns  converse  in  the  Galician  dialect. 

*  Cervantes  attributes  to  himself  the  invention  of  dividing 
a  drama  into  three jomadas.  How  happens  this?  Cervantes  was 
a  vain  man,  but  nut  an  empty  boaster.  He  seems  to  have  been 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  dramas  of  Naharro,  but  he  might 
have  heard  of  the  division  of  plays  into  three  jomadas^  without 
retaining  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  fact.  In  this  way  his  memory 
may  have  deceived  him,  when  he  supposed  that  the  division  origi- 
nated with  himself.  And  yet  it  is  singular  enough  that  in  his 
Galathea,  he  mentions,  among  other  poets,  the  artificioso  Torres 
Naharro, 
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It  would  appear^  liovever,  that  there  was  aodiethii^ 
in  the  plavs  of  Nahanro  which  did  not  preciBely  har« 
monize  with  the  taste  of  the  l^ianish  pnUiCy  for  thty 
were  banished  from  literature  and  thrown  into  obliviMI 
by  the  prose  dramas  which  Cervantes  saw  represented 
in  his  youth.  The  author  of  these  pieces,  in  which 
songs  are  sometimes  episodicallj  introduced,  was  Lope 
de  Rueda,  a  native  of  Seville.  This  man^  who  was  tt 
gold-beater  by  trade,  and  who  had  received  no  literary 
education,  was  notwithstanding  endowed  with  a  stroi^ 
genius  for  the  dramatic  art.  Cervantes  styles  him  the 
great  Lope  de  Rueda.  He  did  not  compose  his  {days 
in  the  character  of  an  author.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
a  little  company  of  players  of  whom  he  was  himself 
the  ablest ;  and  his  own  taste  and  that  of  the  public 
required  only  such  pieces  as  could  be  easily  represented 
on  his  wretched  stage  which  consisted  merely  of  a  few 
planks  of  wood.  The  most  prominent  characters  in 
Lope  de  Rueda's  dramatic  compositions,  were  those 
which  the  author  himself  performed,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Cervantes,  he  delineated 
in  a  highly  natural  style.  In  fools,  rc^uish  servants, 
biscayan  boors,  and  such  like  characters,  he  particularly 
excelled.  He  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the 
accidental  union  of  the  Spanish  drama  with  pastoral 
poetry,  and  he  wrote  some  pastoral  dialogues  (eoloqmo9 
pastoriles)  in  prose.  On  this  account  his  theatrical 
wardrobe,  of  which  Cervantes  gives  a  humorous  descrip- 
tion, contained  four  shepherds  dresses  of  white  fur, 
trimmed  witli  gold,  an  equal  number  of  wigs  and 
shepherds   crooks,   and   likewise    four   l)eards.      The 
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beards,  it  would  appear  were  indispensable  in  comedies 
of  every  kind;  and  the  public  became  so  accustcraed  to 
call  an  old  man's  part  in  comedy  the  heard^  that  the 
theatrical  term  hw/ha  was  retained  even  after  the 
custom  of  wearing  beards  had  long  been  exploded 
from  the  stage. 

Juan  Timoneda  has  made  careM  collections  of  the 
comedies  and  pastoral  dramas  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  \tf 
which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  literary  merit  of 
these  works,  divested  of  the  advantage  which  they  nnitk 
have  derived  from  the  living  representation  of  their 
author.  Timoneda,  who  was  a  bookseller  in  Valend% 
was  the  friend  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lope  de 
Ruedk;  but  in  regard  to  literary  acquirements  lie 
ranked  somewhat  hi^er  than  that  actor.  He 
indeed  a  man  of  genius  and  talent,  >s  is  evident 
his  novels,  whidi  are  little  known,  and  which  have  yet 
to  be  more  particulariy  noticed  in  this  work.  He 
printed  in  small  collections,  the  pastoral  dialogues  and 
plays  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  making  such  alterations  as 
were  necessary  both  in  the  language  and  style**  These 
productions  equally  indicate  the  experienced  master  in 
the  developement  of  character,  and  the  untutored  pujnl 

*  Concerning  these  collections,  see  Dieze*s  Remarks  on  Velas- 
quez, p.  316,  I  am  acquainted  with  only  two:-— one  is  entitled, 
Los  Coloquios  Pastoriles  de  muy  agraziada  y  apacibie prosa^  Sfc. 
por  el  exceliente  poeta  y  f^racioso  representante  Lope  de  Rueda, 
sacados  a  iuz  por  Juan  Timoneda;  SevUia  1576,  in  small  octavo, 
printed  in  gothic  characters.  The  other  is  entitled :  Las  segundas 
dos  Comedias  de  Rueda^  without  date,  but  printed  in  the  same 
type  and  form  as  the  first  mentioned  collection. 
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of  nature  following  his  own  caprice.  Lope  de  Rueda's 
pastoral  dialogues  possess  more  dignity,  if  the  term 
maj  be  used,  than  his  plays,  and  they  are  moreover 
imbued  with  a  certain  poetic  character  which  har- 
monizes admirably  with  the  songs  occasionally  in- 
troduced. With  regard  to  invention  and  style,  however, 
there  is  but  little  difference  between  the  dialogues  and 
the  plays,  but  the  pastoral  costume  of  the  dramatis 
personae  produces  a  certain  heterogeneous  effect;  for 
the  half  Arcadian,  and  half  Spanish  shej^erds,  are 
brought  in  contact  with  n^resses,  barbers,  and  other 
characters  of  common  life  and  modem  stamp.  Lope 
de  Rueda  was  not  inattentive  to  general  character,  as 
is  proved  by  his  delineation  of  old  men,  clowns,  &c.  in 
which  he  was  particularly  successfiil.  But  his  principal 
aim  was  to  interweave  in  his  dramas,  a  succession  of 
intrigues;  and,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  to 
the  art  of  producing  stage  effect  by  striking  situations, 
he  made  complication  the  great  object  of  his  plots. 
Thus  mistakes,  arising  from  personal  resemblances, 
exchanges  of  children,  and  such  like  common  place 
subjects  of  intrigue,  form  the  ground  work  of  his 
stories,  none  of  which  are  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of 
invention.  There  is  usually  a  multitude  of  characters 
in  his  dramas,  and  jests  and  witticisms  are  freely 
introduced,  but  these  in  general  consist  of  buriesque 
disputes  in  which  some  clown  is  engaged." 

*  The  following  specimen  of  the  dialogue  of  these  comedies  is 
from  a  scirne  in  which  a  clown' quarrels  with  his  wife: — 

Cine.   Aun  Ivneis  len^'iin  para  hablar,  anima  de  caDlaro  } 
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It  would  appeal'  that  many  comedies  in  Rueda's 
style  were  at  one  time  acted,  though  they  axe  now 
lost  to  literature.  Cervantes,  for  instance,  praises  the 
perfection  to  which  that  style  of  comic  drama  had 
been  brought  by  a  player,  named  Naharro  of  Toledo, 
wlio  must  not  be  confounded  with  Torres  Naharro. 
Cervantes  informs  us,  that  this  Naharro  augmented  the 
theatrical  wardrobe  so  considerably,  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  contained  in  a  bag,  but  was  packed  up  in 
boxes  and  chests.  He  exploded  the  custom  of  dressing 
the  old  characters  in  beards,  and  removed  the  orchestra, 
which  had  previously  been  stationed  behind  the  scenes, 
to  the  front  of  the  stage.  He  moreover  exliibited 
imitations  of  clouds,  of  thunder  and  lightning,  made 
other  great  improvements  in  the  scenic  machinery, 
(tramoyas),  and  even  introduced  single  combats  and 
battles  on  the  stage.  His  name  certainly  desen^es  to 
be  preserved  from  oblivion;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
Cervantes  has  neglected  to  mention  what  kind  of  jHK'try 
or  prose  was  spoken  by  the  actors  in  these  new  di'amatic 
spectacles. 

Pablo.  Dote  al  diabro  muger,  no  temas  un  poeo  de  mira- 
miento.     Si  qniera  por  las  barbaa  de  la  merced  que  e.stu  delanle. 

Gine.  tie  callad  aniniu  de  catnpana, 

Pa/i,  Que  ea  aninia  de  cauipaiiu,  muger  ? 

Gine.  Que  ?  badajo  coioc  vhb. 

Pah.  Badajo  a  vuestro  mando?  deme  essegar  rote  viiessa 
merced. 

Gine.  AsBJ,  garrate  para  mi,  al  fin  no  scriadcs  vos  hijo  de 
Guarnii;n  ei  en\alniador,  rura  bestius. 

Pab,  Y  parescele  a  li  mal,  porque  sea  hijo  do  bendieitm. 

CamUo,  Aj  amarga,  y  como  hijo  de  beodicion  ?  ic. 
VOL.    I.  C 
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A  Spanish  actfthor  of  learning  and  merit,  named 
Jtian  de  la  Oueva,  *wiio  Uved  about  this  period,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  perodve  that  the  Spanish 
drama  could  neina*  sucoeed,  if  men  of  Mteivuy  acquire- 
ments, endowed  with  genius  for  dramatic  composition, 
continued  opposed  to  the  popular  part}r.  This  meri- 
torious author  was  a  native  of  Seville,  which  at  that 
time  appears  to  have  beem  the  oradle  of  every  kind  of 
talent.  The  history  lof  his  life  is  envdoped  m  obscurity, 
and  his  various  writfaigs,  in  every  class  of  poetry,  not- 
withstanding Ae  praises  whidi  ^nritics  bsve  bestowiMloii 
them,  are,  though  not  totally  sunk  into  obMvion,  veiy 
little  known.*  His  copious  Art  of  Poetry  in  teroets,  which 
was  lately,  for  the  first  time,  published  from  manuscript, 
contains  some  important  information  relative  to  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  poetry.  It  is,  however,  merely  written 
in  good  versified  prose,  and  pure  language,  but  is  in  no 
respect  poeticaLt  This  Art  of  Poetry,  if  so  it  must 
be  called,  shews,  among  other  things,  how  numerous 
was  the  party  whidi  at  that  time  endeavoured  to  give 
to  the  Spanish  drama  the  form  of  the  antique.  An 
author,  named  Malara,  a  native  of  Seville,  who  was 
called  the  Betisian  Menander,  in  allusion  to  the  Betis 
or  Graudalquivir,   and  six  other  poets   of  that  dty, 

*  The  emphatic  praises  of  the  publisher  of  the  Pamaso 
Espauol^  represent  Juan  de  la  Cueva  as  a  poet  of  the  first  rank. 
See  the  literary  notices  prefixed  to  the  eighth  volame  of  that  collec- 
tion. The  works  of  Caeva  are  there  mentioned  with  the  dates  of 
tlieir  various  editions.  See  also  Dieze*s  Remarks  on  Vdasqaez. 
p.  202. 

t  It  may  be  found  in  the  eighth  toI.  of  the  Pamaso  EspaM 
as  it  was  first  printed. 
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among  whom  is  Ovti^irc  de  Cetin^,  Uie  ^thinailkd 
author  of  s^y^nd  Spmkb  <^medie9  m  th^  wmnt 
style,  m^  hoQoui^y  meq1ap|i«d  by  Juioi  di^  1^  Cve^ 
But  this  judiqiow  writer  m«iiitidned  Hmt  tbe^  were 
peeuUariti^f;  in  th?  Wfi^ent  dramn,  which,  thoiigh  e«^e|r 
lent  xa  themsdvey,  would  «0t  accord  wi<h  the  ^iiift  qf 

the  modprw.  The  ^rmmtiq  laws  of  th^  fmimto  bi4 
iu  his  oi^nioPf  ceMp4  to  ho  ohlig^toi^  aii4  h^  ooQMSvfcl 
it  to  b^.  re^Domhl?  tbHt  dfapMtio  $ctgm§  fiboulcli  be 
Meommodated  to  the  twte  of  the  age  aod  to  the 
ciroumstmces  m  whkii  ^t^  wo  written..*  The  Spanish 
public  had  fdnsady  nmifostod  it  utrong  piP^ditectioii  iGur 
plays  in  the  modem  s^le^  a»d  an  avemo^  oquiiUr 
decided  &om  oU  die  imitotioni  of  the  dramatic  wortse 
of  the  aocientp.  It  ¥ras  therefoiredengnedljaiidwithi* 
persevering  industry  that  the  l^pmjards  hed  struck  out 
for  themsdyes  %  new  course  in  dramf^tic  literature.  }n 
genius  and  taste  they  could  only  have  yied  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  without  surpas^fing  th^ra;  but  in- 
vention, grace,  ingenious  arrangement,  and  a  certain 
art  of  involving  and  unravelling  the  p)o^  which  for 
reigners  could  not  imitate,  were  the  qunlities  on  iliiuch 
the  glory  of  the  Spanish  drama  wos  destined  to  be 
founded.!    Juan  de  la  Cueva  proceeds  to  state,  that  on 

•  He  thus  expresses  himself  relative  to  the  changes  which  the 
drama  has  undergone: — 

Este  mudanza  fue  de  hombret  prudenUs 
Aplicando  a  las  nuevas  condtdones 
Nuevas  cosas,  que  son  las  couTeuientes* 
f  Mas  la  invencion,  la  gracia  y  traza  et  propi^ 
A  la  ingeniosafabula  de  Espana, 
No  qual  dicen  sm  ei^nlos  impropia. 

U  2 
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these  principles  he  had  no  scruple  in  contributing  to 
overthrow  the  ancient  boundary  between  tragedy  and 
comedy;  and  to  introduce  on  the  stage,  for  the  sake  (^ 
variety,  characters  clad  in  the  rustic  peasant's  garb, 
along  with  others  attired  in  the  robes  of  royalty. 
Thus  &r  he  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Torres  Naharro. 
And  yet  he  appears  to  have  had  no  distinct  knowledge 
oi  the  writings  of  that  author;  for  be  never  mentions 
them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  his  own 
works,  he  observes  that  he  had  abandoned  the  old 
custom  of  dividing  dramatic  pieces  into  five  acts,  and 
chose  in  preference  the  new  method,  then  in  vogue,  of 
arranging  them  in  j<a7iadas.*  Cervantes  must  of 
course  have  been  ignorant  of  the  decided  testimony 
thus  ^ven  by  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  since  he  imagines  that 
he  was  himself  the  first  to  introduce  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Spanish  drama.  The  approbation  bestowed  on 
Cueva's  dramatic  works,  in  the  new  style,  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  but  feeble  and  tranatory ;  and  this 
explains  bow  the  editor  of  Cervantes's  comedies,  in  his 
account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Spanish  drama,  has 
omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  Cueva. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  defer  entering  more 
fully  into  the  investigation  of  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 

Scenas  y  actos  suple  la  maraSa 
Tan  intricada,  y  la  soltera  de  «lla. 
Inimitable  de  ntngun  eslraSa. 

*  A  mi  me  culpan 

Qoe  e)  un  acto  de  cinco  le  he  quitado, 

Vu<?  reduei  loi  ados  en  jomadas, 

Uual  vfmoB  que  fs  en  nne^tro  liempo  Hsado. 
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Spanish  national  drama,  until  the  writings  of  Lope  de 
Vega  come  under  consideration;  for  during  the  brilliant 
career  of  that  autiior,  the  new  form  of  the  drama  took 
complete  possession  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  and  the 
older  pieces,  which  did  not  fall  in  with  the  popular 
taste,  were  speedily  forgotten  by  the  public,  as  the 
notices  of  Cervantes  clearly  shew.  But  it  may  be 
proper  here  once  for  all  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  truth 
now  historically  demonstrated,  namely,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  ignorance,  or  want  of  intimacy  with  the 
dramatic  works  of  the  ancients,  which  facilitated  the 
triumph  of  the  modem  Spanish  drama. 

No  sufficiently  authenticated  particulars  enable  the 
literary  historian  to  ftimish  any  thing  like  positive 
information  respecting  the  history  of  the  spiritual 
dramas  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  period  now  under  re- 
view. Considered  generally  their  origin  is  sufficiently 
known;  for  dramas  of  this  kind,  intended  either  for 
amusement  or  instruction,  were,  in  the  middle  ages, 
performed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Spain,  pilgrims  assiduously  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  dramatic  representation  of  sacred  histories, 
when  they  wished  to  find  an  edifying  and  agreeable 
relaxation  from  their  severer  duties  of  praying  aiid 
journeying  from  place  to  place.  In  these  sacred  dra- 
mas, the  authors  often  interwove  the  adventures,  whether 
serious  or  comic,  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  or 
described  what  they  had  seen  and  learnt  in  their  holy 
pilgrimages;  and  the  whole  was  usually  seasoned  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  jests  in  the  popular  style.  To 
manifest  in  as  palpable  a  way  as  possible  the  power  of 
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the  sacrament,  and  the  miraculous  effects  of  fiiith,  were 
the  great  objects  of  the  pilgrims;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  t}iat  their  rade  efforts  formed  the  ori{^  of  that 
class  d*  spiritual  plays,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
were  performed  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
on  other  solemn  occasions ;  and  which,  firom  their  allu- 
sion to  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament,  were  styled  Autog 
Saeramentaieg.  But  at  what  particular  period  examples 
of  these  spiritual  exhilntians  were  first  committed  to 
writii^,  and  formed  a  portion  of  literature,  cannot  now 
he  ascertained.  They  have  sometimes  been  confininded 
with  the  lives  of  the  saints  (vidua  de  MmtOK*)^  which 
were  originally  dramatized  in  monasteries  and  per- 
formed by  the  pupils  of  the  monks,  but  whidi  are 
in  fact  quite  a  distinct  class  of  rejKesentations.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  practice 
of  acting  these  bic^raphical  dramas  was  cmitinued  in 
monasteries  in  different  parts  of  ^lain,  particulariy  in 
Galicia;t  and  perhs^  in  that  province  they  yet  afford 
«  Mim^e  of  amusement  and  edification  on  fesdval  days, 
to  the  {sSgrims  who  visit  the  shrine  of  St  Jago  de 
Compostela. 

The  burlesque  interludes,  called  EntremeKs  and 
Saynetes,  which  were  subsequently  divided  into  various 
kinds,  and  were  peiformed  between  the  prdodes  (htu) 
and  the  {day,  {woperly  so  caSed,  appear  also  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  first  half  at  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   Cervantes  could  refer  to  no  entmnewa  of  an 

*  See  the  preface  of  Bias  Naaarre,  the  laical  editor  of  the 
plays  of  Cervantes. 

t  This  at  least  is  stated  by  Nasarre. 
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older  date,  when  he  contiibuted  to  give  to  this  class  oi' 
dramatic  compositions  a  literary  form  and  cliaracter. 

What  has  been  stated  sufficiently  proves  the  powerfid 
control  which  the  public  exercised  over  the  stage.  The 
popular  taste  demanded  an  agreeable  amusement,  cre- 
ated by  the  boldest  and  most  varied  mixture  of  the 
serious  and  the  comic,  of  intrigues,  sallies  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  ingenious  thoughts,  of  surprises  and  animated 
situations;  but  it  was  not  required  that  either  a  comic 
or  a  tragic  scene  should  tend  to  produce  any  moral 
impression  on  the  heart,  except  indeed  in  so  far  as  that 
object  may  be  attributed  to  the  spiritual  pieces.  But 
how  did  it  happen  that  a  people  in  wliom  moral  gravity 
has  ever  been  a  national  charzicteristic,  should  thus 
shew  themselves  indifferent  to  the  moral  effects  of  their 
dramatic  entertainments.  The  history  of  the  formation 
of  the  Spanish  character  appears  to  disclose  the  cause 
of  this  incongruity  so  clearly,  that  it  migiit  be  gaid, 
nature  would  have  contradicted  hei-self,  bad  not  such 
been  the  consequence  resulting  from  that  cause.  When 
the  ti'casures  of  America  came  to  be  dispersed  tlirough 
Spain,  luxury  and  extravagance  superseded  the  old 
Spanish  simplicity.  The  age  of  chivalry  was  past; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  fetters  imposed  upon  opinion  and 
conscience,  aSbrded  so  little  freedom  to  the  mind,  that 
it  was  not  possible  the  public  could  endure,  still  less 
enjoy,  moral  reflection  on  the  stage.  The  Spaniard,  as 
a  catholic  christian,  devoutly  and  implicitly  submitted 
hia  understanding  to  the  doctrines  and  mandates  of  the 
church;  but  as  a  man  he  ardently  longed  for  amuse- 
ments, in  which  he  might  allow  his  heart  freely  to 
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participate.  Moral  reflection  Uien  could  not  be  pleasing 
in  any  place  where  he  sought  to  be  gratified  by  the 
unconstrained  exercise  of  his  feelings;  for  evoy  moral 
thought  tended  to  revive  the  recollection  of  the  inqui- 
sition. Meanwhile  the  pn^press  of  luxuiy  and  the 
love  of  pleasure  stimulated  the  ima^ation,  and  in- 
creased the  appetite  for  sports  of  wit  and  fancy,  which 
were  pushed  to  the  most  extravagant  excess.  A  people 
of  an  ardent  and  enthudastic  temperament,  which  a 
genial  climate  fostered,  were  always  eager  to  partake 
of  pleasures  which  no  king  or  grand  inquiratOT  threat- 
ened to  disturb.  With  a  taste  thus  formed,  and  with 
such  claims  on  dramatic  entertainment,  the  Spanierds 
were  not  to  he  satisfied  with  the  most  ingenious  come- 
dies or  tragedies,  unless  the  wildest  revels  of  the  ima- 
^nation  and  a  succession  of  joyous  and  luxuriant  forms 
agitated  and  interested  the  mind,  and  freed  it  from  all 
the  fetters  of  maxims  and  rules  of  art.  To  see  a  va- 
lidated ideal  world,  a  diversified  picture  of  romantic 
existence,  was  the  object  for  which  the  Spaniard  visited 
the  theatre,  where  he  could  endure  no  sort  of  r^u- 
larity,  not  even  that  which  the  nature  of  the  subject 
seemed  most  to  require. 

This  portion  of  the  history  of  Spanish  dramatic 
poetry  must  not  be  terminated  without  a  particular 
notice  of  two  tragedies  by  Geronjrmo  Bermudez,  a 
Dominican  monk  of  Galida,  who,  at  the  period  when 
he  wrote  them,  was  probably  the  inmate  of  a  dcnster.* 
He  did  not  think  proper  to  acknowledge  himadf  the 

*  See  the  accouot  prefixed  ta  the  sixth  toL  of  the 
Espanol,  and  Dieze'a  RemarkB  on  Velasquez,  p.  200. 
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author  of  these  dramas,  and  he  published*  them  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Antonio  de  SQva.*  Among  his 
other  poetical  works,  some  Spanish  writers  mention  in 
terms  of  respect,  a  dull  encomium  on  the  Duke  of  Albe, 
of  whom  this  ecclesiastic  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.f 
He  lived  until  the  year  1589^  His  two  tragedies  are 
imitations  of  the  ancient  drama,  but  they  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  essays  of  the  same  kind,  which 
have  ah'eady  been  mentioned.  Bermudez  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  selecting  a  subject  from  the  history 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  dramatizing  it  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  without  destroying  the 
modem  character  of  his  materials.  The  weU  known 
story  of  the  unfortunate  Ines  de  Castro,  seemed  parti« 
cularly  suited  to  the  object  he  had  in  view.  Being  a 
Gralician,  he  had,  through  his  native  language,  a  national 
relationship  to  Portugal,  and  he  consequently  took  more 
personal  interest  in  the  tragical  fate  of  his  heroine,  .than 
was  felt  by  Spaniards  in  general.     He  did  not  ocmi- 

*  Primera*  tragedias  Espanoles,  de  Antonio  de  Siiva^  is  the 
title  of  the  edition  which  I  have  now  before  me,  published  at 
Madrid,  in  1577,  in  8vo. 

t  This  piece  of  silly  adulation,  is  entitled  Hesperodia;  that  is 
to  say,  evening  song  or  morning  song.  The  former,  how€ver, 
appears  to  be  the  more  appropriate  title,  since  the  author  doubtless 
wrote  it  in  his  old  age*  It  has  been  drawn  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  it  ought  to  have  remained,  and  printed  in  the  eighth  vol*  of 
the  Parnaso  Espanol.  Bermudez,  in  an  affected  strain  of  language, 
and  with  true  Dominican  fanaticism,  extols  the  monstrous  barbarity 
with  which  the  great  Duke  of  i\lba  persecuted  the  heretics  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  made  **  the  cold  northern  waters  flow  the  more 
fiercely  from  the  infusion  of  warm  blood." 
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I  of  time  and  place  the  authm-  has  totally  dis- 
regarded. The  first  act  opens  with  a  soliloquy  hy  the 
Fiiitoe  Don  Pedro,  which  is  beaulifiil,  though  some- 
what too  long.  In  it  the  prince  deplores  his  separation 
from  his  beloved  wife.*  This  soliloquy  is  succeeded 
by  8  long  conversation  between  the  prince  and  his 
secretary,  in  which  the  latter,  with  all  due  courtesy, 
faints  that  the  attachment  of  the  prince  for  a  lady,  not 
of  royal  birth,  is  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  the 
rtat&t  The  scene  then  changes,  and  the  chorus  of 
•  It  commences  in  fte  following  maoner: — 

Otrt  cielo,  Dtro  ml,  me  parece  este, 

del  que  gosava  yo  serf.no,  y  claro, 

alia  de  donile  veDgo,  ay  trisle  cicia, 

coiuo  en  ti  veo  el  trsDze  He  mis  hados. 

Ay  que  donde  no  veo  aquellos  ojos, 

que  aiumbrHD  estos  mios,  quanio  veo 

me  poiM  horror,  j  grima,  y  se  ma  uitojt. 

Mai  Iriste  que  la  nocbe,  j  mas  escuro, 

alia  [ay  dolor)  los  dexo  alia  en  Coymbra 

tierra  donde  par6  la  bedad  donda, 

d  qne  no  es  tierra  aqaella,  paraya» 

la  Uamo  de  deleytes  y  freacnraa. 

Alii  tan  claro  ea  todo  que  Ban  la  aoche 

mag  dia  me  pareacd  qoe  dc  dia, 

alii  es  esmalte  del  florido  aaelo, 

maa  que  eatrellado  cielo  repreaenta; 

alli  el  GODcento  de  las  atozxWm, 

e>  nn  reclamo  dulse  de  laa  almaa. 
f  A  few  liDM  of  thia  icene  will  acrre  to  sbew  how  Bermudex 
has  imitated  the  dialogic  antitbesea  of  tlie  Greek  tng«dy. 

/■■.  Adonde  hny re  por^ne  me  dexen  ? 

Se.  Huyr  auras  de  ti  por  tn  remedio. 

/«.  Ya  no  me  Tale  hazer  lo  qne  no  pnedot 

Se.  Th  miamo  te  puiiale  en  lal  flaqueca. 
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Coimbran  women  is  very  absurdly  introduced  to  mo« 
ralize  on  love.  Thus  closes  the  first  act.  In  the  second, 
the  scene  changes  to  the  court,  and  exhibits  the  king 
amidst  his  assembled  council;  the  advice  of  the  mi- 
nisters prevails  over  the  good  disposition  of  the  mo- 
narch, and  he  consents  to  the  death  of  Ines  de  Castro. 
A  soliloquy  by  the  king  follows,  in  which  he  offers  up 
his  prayers.  The  scene  again  changes,  and  the  fair 
Coimbrans  once  more  appear  to  moralize  on  human 
happiness.  In  the  third  act,  however,  a  new  spirit  is 
infused  into  the  piece,  and  the  chorus  partakes  in  the 
action.  Ines  de  Castro  appears.  The  women  of  the 
chorus  form  her  attendants,  and  offer  her  consolation 
and  advice.  Ines  is  informed  of  the  reports  that  are 
circulated  respecting  her  fate;*  but  througHout  this  act,' 
the  progress  of  the  story  is  nearly  suspended.  The  fourth 
act  may,  however,  be  accounted  almost  a  masterpiece. 
Ines  attended  by  her  children  and  the  chorus,  appears 

In.  No  puedo,  ni  qaerria  arrepeDtirme. 
Se,  Con  essa  voluntad  el  yerro  cresce. 
In,  Si  es  yerro  como  dizcs,  otros  uto. 
Se,  Udo,  mas  toda  via  fueron  yerros. 

«  Here  the  chorus,  like  the  other  characters  of  the  play,  speaks 
in  iambics;  for  example  : — 

Dona  Ines,  Quedizes?  Habia! 
Cho,  No  puedo;  lloro.     Do,  Deqaelloras? 
Clio,  Veo,  esse  rostro,  y  sos  ojos,  esa.     D,  trista: 
triste  de  mi  que  mal,  que  mal  tamaQO, 
es  ese  que  me  traes.    Cho,  Mal  de  muerte : 
D,  Mal  grande.     C.  todo  tuyo.     D.  que  me  dizes 

es  muerto  mi  Seiior,  infante  mio  ? 
Cho,  Los  dos  morireys  presto.  D.  6  nuevas  tristes! 
Como,  porque  razon,  que  me  le  matan  ?  &c. 
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before  the  king  to  receive  her  sentence.  Nothing  can 
be  more  impressive  than  the  dignity  with  which  Ae 
demands  justice,  or  more  affecting  than  the  tender- 
ness towards  her  children,  which  continually  breaks 
forth  in  her  discourse;  at  length  she  pictures  to.  heiv 
self  in  vivid  colours^  the  sorrows  that  await  her  hus^ 
band,  till  exhausted  by  the  vehemence  of  her  feelings, 
and  gradually  losing  the  use  of  her  faculties,  she 
begins  for  the  first  time  to  think  of  her  own  situa- 
tion, anticipates  the  horrors  of  death,  and  swoons^ 
exclaiming  Je^us  Maria!  This  scene  exhibits  a  pic- 
ture so  replete  with  teal  pathos,  that  it  may  be  truly 
said,  modem  tragic  art  has  seldom  attained  so  high 
a  point  of  perfection.*      The  fifth  act  is  merely  a 

*  Only  the  latter  part  of  this  scene  can  conTeniently  be  traaip 
scribed  here.     Ines  speaks : — 

Tapiceria  triste, 
yrase  donde  yo  me  paseava, 
no  ine  vera,  no  me  hallara  en  el  campo, 
no  en  el  jardin,  ni  camara ;  bele  muerto. 
Ay  veote  morir  mi  bien  por  mi, 
mi  bien  ya  que  yo  macro  vive  tu, 
esto  te  pido  y  ruego,  vive,  vive,  ^     , 

ampara  estos  tus  liijos  tan  queridos, 
y  esta  mi  muerte  pagne  los  desastres 
qae  a  ellos  esperavan.     Rey  senor, 
pues  puedes  socorrer  a  males  tantos 
socorreme,  perdoname.     No  puedo, 
no  puedo  mas  dezirte : 
Seuor  por  que  me  matas? 
en  qae  te  lo  merezco  ? 
ay,  no  me  mates,  ay ! 
Jesus,  Maria! 
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tedious  supplemeot.  The  prince  is  made  aoquainted 
with  tiie  death  of  his  wife,  and  he  veats  hlfi  aoirow  in 
loi^  IsmeE^atioDB. 

The  tagedj  of  iViw  Laweada  ia  &r  inferior  to 
that  just  dcKifbed.  The  stor^  is  bdov  criticiaBi;  and 
townrds  the  «nd  becomes  revoltiqg  to  ieeljngs,  vhich 
we  not  Uupted  bj  inqviiitorifll  hcHTWB,  or  sunk  to  the 
lerel  o£  brutalitj-  The  Prince  Jhm  Pedro  who  has 
DOT  ascended  the  throoe^  orda*  the  veniaiDi  of  his 
judicially  murdered  wife  to  be  taken  from  the  tomb; 
he  thea,  with  grert  sdenmity,  iiiTesta  tba  c«pae  with 
tiw  dignttjr  of  queen,  uul  the  ceremony  of  the  eon^ 
aatipa  is  succeeded  by  a  msniage.  Two  (tf  the  coun- 
mHots,  whose  perrerted  and  iohumaa  patriotism  had 
luwed  them  to  sacrifice  the  unhappy  Ines,  receive  sen- 
tence of  death  and  are  executed.  This  is  the  whole 
plot,  if  so  it  may  be  called;  and  among  the  acting  and 
speaking  characters  the  executioners  play  a  prominent 
part.  The  first  act  contains  many  beautiM  passages; 
but  when  the  last  judicial  ceremonies  commence,  horror 
and  disgust  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  hearts  of 
both  culprits  are  extracted  from  their  bodies,  the  one 
through  the  breast,  and  the  other  through  the  bade. 
The  most  brutal  exclamations  accompany  the  ^cecution 
of  the  royal  sentence,  and  the  chorus  utters  shouts  of 
joy,  while  the  executioner  dischaiges  his  barbarous  task. 
That  these  horrors  might  be  r^arded  as  pathetic  inci- 
dents by  the  Spaniards  of  that  age,  accustomed  as  they 
were  irom  early  childhood  to  stifle  every  sentiment  of 
humanity,  and  to  allow  fanatical  exultation  to  over- 
come the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart,  whenever  a 
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brutol  sentence  was  pronounced  by  ecclesiastical,  or 
royal  authority,  is  unfortunately  but  too  probable.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  perversion  of  feeling,  a  people, 
otherwise  so  noble-minded,  could  not  have  attended 
the  cruel  festivals  of  their  church,  and  witnessed  the 
burning  of  Jews  and  heretics  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  the  exhibition  of  a  bull  6gfat. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  talent  of 
Bermudez,  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  was  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  a  poetic  colouring  to 
the  hi8t(»7  of  Ines  de  Castro.  Camoens  had  not,  at 
that  time,  written  his  Lusiade,  in  which  the  same  story 
fotms  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  episode.  It  may  idso 
be  observed,  that  the  labour  which  Bcrmudez  bestowed 
OQ  his  versification,  and  particuiarly  on  the  varied  me- 
tres of  the  chorusses  of  his  dramas,  ought  to  have 
serv'ed  as  an  example  to  his  successors  in  tragic  com- 
position. 


HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  PROSE  DDRING  THE  FIRST 
HALF  AND  TEN  SUCCEEDING  YEARS  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Among  the  mriES  of  the  poets  wlacfa  come  witUn 
the  period  idlotted  to  tlie  ficst  section  of  tUs  boob,  it 
has  already  been  neoeasaiy  to  notice  kow  wiitii^  in 
prose.  The  connexion  then  sufaaiatin^  betweea  Spanish 
poetry  and  prose,  has  thus  been  zendered  more  ^ 
parent,  and  the  differeat  woks  of  the  aame  nuthor 
have  been  Ie^  together  in  1 1  ■■liiiin  thenL  But  tiie 
poetic  talent  of  some  autfaors  of  th«t  age,  for  example, 
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Perez  de  Oliva,  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  their 
merits  as  prose  writers;  and  many  others  who  have  ob- 
tained reputation  for  prose  composition,  must  be  totally 
excluded  from  the  rank  of  poets.  In  general  the  good 
sense  of  the  Spanish  writers  has  constantly  impelled 
them  to  mark  a  distinct  boundary  between  poetry  and 
prose;  and  this  separation  was  never  more  rigorously 
raaint^ned  than  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  torrent  of  romances  of-  chivali^ 
which  then  inundated  Spain,  threatened  the  commtm 
annihilation  of  genuine  poetry  and  eloquent  prose.  As 
very  httle  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this  department 
of  literature,  advantage  cannot  fail  to  be  derived 
from  the  labour  which  may  be  employed  in  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  something  like  an  accurate  introduc- 
tion to  the  knowledge  of  several  good  Spanish  prose 
writers,  whose  names  have  hitherto  scarcely  appeared 
in  the  history  of  modem  literature. 

Every  one  who  has  read  Don  Quixote  must  be 
aware  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  romances  of  chi- 
vary  were  admired  by  the  Spaniards,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  this  passion  became 
epidemic;  for  then  the  art  of  printing  gave  general 
circulation  to  the  old  romances,  and  new  imitations 
were  not  wanting.  But  the  particular  accoHmt  of  this 
portion  of  Spanish  literature,  'does  not  bdong  to  the 
present  subject,  and  ought  to  form  the  conclusion  of 
the  history  of  the  romantic  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  Besides,  the  influence  of  the  chivalrous  romances 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  operated  on  the  public  only 
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in  a  peculiar  wnw  of  the  term,  for  every  poet  and 
prose  writer,  of  cultivated  talent,  laboured  to  oppose 
the  contagion.  There  were,  however,  many  literary 
partizans,  who  did  not  scruple  to  flatter  the  public  taste 
by  the  grossest  absurdities.  A  writer,  named  Geronymo 
de  Sanpedi'o,  with  the  most  devout  piety,  selected  stories 
from  tJie  bible,  and  clothed  them,  as  he  expresses  himself, 
in  the  allegoric  costume  of  romance-  He  entitled  his  fan- 
tastical work,  "  The  Book  of  Celestial  Chivalry  from 
the  Foot  of  tlie  Fragrant  Rose-bush.*"  God  the 
Father  is  introduced  in  this  edifying  production  as 
emperor,  and  Christ  as  the  knight  of  the  Lion,  (Cabal- 
lero  del  Leon).  In  the  meantime  an  opponent  of  the 
zealots  of  chivalry,  named  Doctor  Aiexio  de  Venegas, 
anathematized  all  romances,  which  he  styled,  "  Devil's 
Sermon  Books,"  (Sermonarios  de  SatanasJ.i  In  this 
manner  parties  contended  one  with  another  in  Spain, 
until  at  length  the  romantic  literature  disappeared  like 
a  stream  lost  amidst  sand. 

At  this  period  there  appears  to  have  existed  nn 
novels  or  romances  in  the  modem  style,  except  the 
ZMxariUo  de  Tonnes  of  Diego  de  Mendoza.  The  well 
known  imitations  of  this  first  romance  of  knavery  (del 
gusto  picaresco)  did  not  come  into  circulation  before 
the  end  of  the  sixteentfi  century.     Little  stories  in  the 

*  Libra  de  caballtria  celestial  del  pie  de  la  ToiafragraaU, 
^■c.  por  />.  Ceranymo  de  Sanpi-drv,  AHvers,  1554.  in  8vo.  The 
Gottingen  urtiversily  possesses  a  copy  of  litis  book. 

t  This  phiBse  occurs  in  a  preface  whicli  Venegas  wrote  to  a 
moral  atlegoriral  novel  by  I.uis  Metis,  which  will  hereafter  foe 
notiri'd. 

VOL.   I.  X 
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style  of  the  Italian  novels  were,  it  is  true,  written 
at  an  earlier  period;  but  their  author,  the  bookselkr 
Timoneda,  the  same  individual  who  collected  ikHe  co- 
medies and  pastoral  dramas  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  did  not 
venture  to  prefix  to  them  the  title  of  Naveieu.  He 
was  aware  that  he  could  better  recommend  his  works 
to  the  Spanish  public,  by  giving  them  the  did  denoni^ 
nation  of  Platranas  (Tales)  *  Timoneda  evidenUj  imi- 
tated  the  Itidiiin  novelists,  thou^  he  bjr  no  meaaa 
equalled  them.  StUL,  however,  these  antiquatttd  taka 
may  be  perused  with  pleasure,  particuldilj  i^  tho«e  Vhe 
have  a  taste  for  comjdicated  intrigue.  Tfae  suthor, 
it  would  appear,  endeavoured  to  surpass  the  Italian 
writers  in  romantic  adventures  and  unexpected  ibd' 
dents;  at  least  in  his  prefece  he  expressly  inomises  this 
kind  of  entertaimnent  to  his  readers. 

But  it  was  not  merdy  with  romances  and  novds 
that  genuine  prose  literature  had  to  contend  in  Spain. 
Several  men  of  distinguished  talent,  however  &r  they 
earned  their  notions  d  patriotism  in  other  respects, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Spanish  language  was  inca< 
pable  of  expressing  grave  and  noUe  ideas  in  prose. 
Some  would  write  only  in  Latin,  and  othars  <mly  in 
Italian.  Altdionso  de  Ulloa,  who  was  an  asdduous 
historical  and  political  author,  wrote  chiefly  in  Italian.f 
He  was,  it  is  true,  bom  in  Italy;  but  he  was  of  a  Spa- 
nish family,  and  the  Spanish  language  was  perfectly 
&mihar  to  him.    Tlie  want  of  confidence  thus  shewn 

*  1  have  seeo  only  the  Primtra  parte  de  tas  Patraiiu  de  Jnu 
Timooeda,  Sevilla,  1583,  in  8vo. 

t  See  Nicolas  Antonio,  article  Alfonso  de  Ulloa. 
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by  Spanish  writers  in  the  force  and  precision  of  their 
own  language  seems  inexplicable,  when  it  is  recollected 
at  how  early  a  period  Spanish  prose  b^gan  to  be  culd* 
vated.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Italians  had»  however^ 
made  the  Spaniards  perceive  a  want  of  elegance  both 
in  their  colloquial  phrasedogy  and  literary  style;  buf^ 
that  grace  which  their  poet3  soon  began  to  imitate  from, 
the  Italians,  is  but  feebly  indicated  in  the  wf^kB  oi  the 
early  Spanish  prose  writers,  whatever  dther  rhetorical 
merits  they  might  possess,  aad  a  Snnk  simidicity  of 
expression  appears  still  to  have  constituted  the  main 
character  of  Spanish  prose.  Besides^  the  Itc^Uyaa  pfose^ 
which  with  the  exception  of  the  wri^h^  of  B£fh 
chiavell  and  Guicciardini  is  dintingiiifiihed  by  j»  fh^ffiA 
and  too  often  superficial  d^anoe,  eoidd  m^  k^  Vi^Ey 
congenial  to  the  Spanish  taste,  which  raqpiked  a  gmve 
and  energetic  style.  To  imitate  the  ancient  classics 
was  the  only  means  whereby  the  prose  literature  of 
Spain  could  have  been  cultivated  in  a  manner  answer-  . 
able  to  the  demands  of  enlightened  men  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Unfortunatdy  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
despotism  of  this  period  left  no  finee  scope  for  the  exer*' 
else  of  the  mental  powers  of  tiiose  Spaniards  who  were 
desirous  of  constructing  a  national  prose  style  on  the 
ancient  models.  Neither  the  didactic  nor  the  historical 
styles  could  be  fredy  developed;  and  for  the  fcnrmation 
of  the  oratorical  style,  circumstances  were,  if  possible, 
still  more  unfavourable.  Impeded  by  such  obstacles, 
and  permitted  only  to  copy  in  the  strictest  sense  the 
rhetorical  forms  of  tlie  ancients,  without  their  energy 
and  solidity  of  thought,  and  their  force  of  expression, 

X  2 
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the  Spanish  prose  writers  certainly  could  not  be  eX' 
pected  to  produce  works  worthy  to  be  ranked  on  a 
level  with  the  classic  examples  they  would  have  wished 
to  emulate;  but  their  efforts  to  open  ttie  career  of 
genuine  eloquence  to  their  national  literature,  deserves, 
notwithstanding,  to  be  honourably  recorded. 

1.  Didactic  Prose  is,  in  the  Spanisb  lai^fuage, 
indebted  for  its  first  formation  to  Fenian  Perez  de  OliVa 
of  Cordova.  At  the  commencement  of  the  axteenth 
century  thiit  learned  num  traveDed  through  Italy  and 
France,  and  during  three  years  which  he  spent  in  Paris 
delivered  public  lectures  on  philosophy  and  ancient  lite- 
rature. On  his  return  to  Spain  he  settled  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  became  professor  {caikedratteo)  of  theology, 
and  delivered  lectures  on  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
He  died  in  1533,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty- 
axth  year.*  His  philosophic  and  theological  studies, 
and  his  intimacy  with  Grecian  and  Roman  literature, 
'  did  not  withhold  him  from  the  cultivation  of  his  native 
language;  and  he  even  endeavoured,  l^  fais  translations 
which  have  already  been  mentioned.f  to  naturalize  the 
Greek  tragedy  in  Spain.  He  also  wrote  several  poems, 
which  in  honour  of  his  memory,  are  still  preserved. 
But  Perez  de  Oliva  was  no  poet;  and  to  judge  £rom 
his  translations  he  appears  to  have  had  scarcely  any 
true  poetic  feeling,  though  he  possessed  a  correct  and 
delicate  taste  for  the  rhetorical  beauty  of  prose.    His 

*  Nicolas  Antonio  does  not  mention  the  date  of  eiUier  his 
birth  or  death.  More  precise  iuformstion  respecting  him  may  be 
found  in  the  sixth  vol.  of  the  Parnaso  EtpaSol. 

t  Sec  p.  280. 
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most  celebrated  work  is  his  Dial(^ue  on  the  Dignity  of 
Man  (JDialogo  de  la  IHgmdad  dd  Hombre)  in  the 
manner  of  Cicero.*  It  would  be  vain  to  seek  in  this 
didactic  dialogue  for  ideas  which  present  the  merit  of 
novelty  in  the  present  age;  and  it  can  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as  a  model  of  dialogue  style  any  more  than 
the  similar  works  of  Cicero.  But  it  was  the  first 
specimen  in  Spanish  literature,  of  dear  and  connected 
discussion,  maintained  ia  correct  d^^nified  and  elegant 
language.  The  colloquial  form  serves  to  connect,  tiiough 
somewhat  loosely,  the  two  portions  into  which  the  work 
is  divided.'  Two  philosophic  friends  meet,  and  their 
conversation  turns  on  solitude:  they  endeavour  to 
explain  the  causes  which  induce  mankind  to  seek 
retirement,  and  which  render  him  dissatisfied  with  the 
society  of  his  fellow  ereatures.  One  of  the  friends 
inveighs  against  human  society,  while  the  other  extols 
its  advantages.  In  the  mean  while  they  are  joined  by 
a  third  philosopher  who  becomes  the  arbiter.  Before 
this  judge  each  disputant  propounds  his  opinions  in  an 
uninterrupted  discourse.  Thus  the  oratorical  style  is 
now  mingled  with  the  didactic,-  which  had  before 
superseded  the  colloquial  style.  This  blending  of  the 
didactic  and  oratorical  styles,  must  doubtless  be  a 
subject  of  critical  censure  to  many  readers;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  oratorical  passages,  the  dialogue 
of  Perez  de  Oliva  is  written  in  a  natural  and  easy 

*  This  dialogue,  with  the  continuation  by  Ambrosio  de  Morales; 
and  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  hare  been  elegantly  printed 
under  the  general  title  of  ObraSf  que  Cervantes  de  Salazar  ha 
hechoy  glosado  y  traducido,  &c.  Madrid,  1772,  in  4to. 
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manner.*  The  ideas  are  for  the  most  part  clearly  and 
accurately  developed^t  and  the  oratorical  language, 
particularly  where  it  is  appropriately  introduced,  is 
powerful  and  picturesque4 

•  For  example  :— 

Aur,  Bien  veo,  Antonio,  que  ai  essos  provechos  que  dices  de 
lasoledad:  pero  yo  tengo  creido,  que  otra  causa  Biay or  ai.  Ani. 
Que  causa  puede  aver  mayor  ?  Aur.  £1  aborrecimentOy  que  cada 
hombre  tiene  al  genero  homano,  por  el  qnal  somos  incUnados  a 
apartamos  unoa  de  otros.  Ani.  Taa  aborrecibka  te  parecen  Iob 
hombres,  que  aon  ellos  mesmoa  por  hair  de  si,  ImaqacD  la  aoledad? 
Aur.  Pareceme  tanto,  que  cada  vez  que  me  aeoeidOf  que  m  hom- 
bre, querria,  o  no  aver  sido,  o  no  tener  sentimiento  dello.  Aui, 
Maravillome,  Aurelio,  que  los  antores  ezcelentes,  que  acoatambraa 
a  leer,  i  los  sabios  hombres,  que  oraTersas,  no  te  ayan  quitado  de 
esse  error. 

f  As  for  instance  in  the  annexed  passage  :— 

Assi  que  todos  estos  i  los  demas  estados  de  los  honbres  no 
son  si  no  di  versos  modes  de  penar,  do  ningun  descanso  tienen,  ai 
seguridad  en  alguno  dellos :  porque  la  fortnna  todos  los  confonde,  i 
los  revuelve  con  vauas  esperanzas  i  vanos  semblantes  de  honras  i 
riquezas,  en  las  quales  cosas  mostrando  qaan  fkdl  es  i  quan  iocierta, 
a  todos  mete  en  desseos  de  valer,  tan  desordenados,  qae  no  ai  lagar 
tan  alto,  do  los  queramos  dejar.  Con  estos  escamios  de  foftnaa 
cada  uno  aborrece  su  estado  con  codicia  de  los  otros;  do  si  Ikga,  no 
halla  aquel  reposo  que  pensaba.  Porque  todos  los  bienes  de  fortnna 
al  dessear  parecen  hermosos,  i  al  gozar  llenos  de  pens. 

X  For  example  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  of  AnreKo,  irho^ 
it  is  tme^  describes  rather  thaa  censares  the  dark  side  of  hofluui 
society. 

Todo  esto  se  va  en  humo,  hasta  que  toman  los  hoabres  a  estar 
en  tanto  olvido,  como  antes  que  naciessen:  i  la  nisMa  vaaidad  se 
sigue  despues,  que  primero  avia.  Hasta  aqaif  Diaaroo,  me  ha 
parecido  decir  del  hombre :  agora  yo  lo  dejo  a  ^1  i  sn  fama  entem- 
dos  en  olvido  perdurable:  i  no  s^  con  que  rasoaes  to*  Antonio^ 
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Perez  de  OUva  had  a  successful  pupil  in  his  nephew 
Ambrosio  de  Morales,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Cor- 
dova. This  learned  writer  was  bom  in  the  ycai- 
1513;  after  having  finished  his  academic  studies  at  the 
university  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  he  delivered  public 
lectures  on  philosophy  and  ancient  literature,  by  which 
he  soon  acquired  an  honourable  reputation.  Charles  V. 
appointed  him  classical  tutor  to  his  natural  son  Don 
J(An  of  Austria,  who  afterwards  became  so  celebrated. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  V.  Ambrosio  de  Morales  was 
installed  by  King  Philip  II.  in  the  vacant  post  of 
fai8toriogn4)her  or  chronicler  (coronista)  of  Castile. 
Vwm  the  period  when  he  entered  upon  this  office  he 
appears  to  have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his- 
torical studies.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age.  His 
didactic  woi^b  consist  of  treatises  (discursos)  on  various 
subjects  of  practical  philosophy  and  literature.  In  one 
of  these  treatises,  he  expressly  and  urgently  recommends 
the  rhetorical  cultivation  of  the  Spanish  language,  which 
the  writers  c£  that  age  so  unjustly  disowned  and  n^* 
lected  to  the  great  prejudice  of  literature  and  even 
of  philosophj.*  The  other  dissertations  of  this  meri- 
torious writer,  which  are  not  so  much  known,  relate  to 
the  importance  of  rhetorical  studies;  the  distinction 
between  Plato's  and  Aristotle's  methods  of  instruction ; 

podr^  MSucUarJo.  Dale  vlda,  si  pudierei,  i  coDsuelo  coatra  lantos 
males,  como  hw  uido :  que  si  tu  assi  lo  hicieres,  yo  Eer£  veocido  de 
baitaa  gam,  pues  tu  vitoria  seri  gloria  para  mi,  que  me  ver£  con- 
stituido  CB  IMS  «tc«lente  esUdo,  que  pensava, 

•  Only  thii  treatise  of  Morales  Sohre  la  /ettgua  CaatetlaM, 
is  reprinted  in  tbe  collection  mentioned  \a  note,  page  309. 
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the  duty  of  man  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  when 
be  wishes  for  the  assistance  of  the  Almigfat;-K  the 
difference  between  a  great  and  a  good  understanding; 
the  value  of  wealth,  independent  trf  personal  merit  in 
the  possessor;  and  such  like  objects  of  general  utility. 
He  only  occasionally  casts  a  side  ^ance  on  the  region 
of  speculative  philosophy,  so  that  among  Germans  he 
might  with  propriety  be  caHed  the  Spanish  Oarve. 
Like  that  author  his  views  were  clear  rather  ihan 
profound;  and  like  him  also  his  ol^ect  was  to  write 
pure  didactic  prose.  His  style,  though  not  enei^etic 
nor  impressive,  is  natural,  clear,  and  precise  and  not  un- 
frequently  adorned  with  pleasing  im^es.*  The  pedantic 

*  The  following  passage  from  the  treatiM  on  the  Spanith 
Itnguage,  forma  an  editioD  to  the  history  of  riietoricsl  cnltinUioB 
of  proee  rhetoric  among  the  Spaniards  in  the  age  of  Morales  :— 

Para  que  puea  era  este  cuidado  ?  de  que  serria  cata  diligenda 
entre  gente  tan  prudente  i  de  tanto  miramiento,  ri  natoraleza  lo 
soplis,  i  BTJa  ella  de  hazerlo  mejor  ?  Velan  sin  dndsi,  coroo  sin  talcs 
exemplos  no  se  podia  perfeccionar  el  oso  dells  lengna  en  sqoella 
parte,  i  que  a  faltar  lo  que  proveian,  faltaria  el  bien  qnedcMBTu: 
i  lo  mismo  es  en  las  formas  i  maneraa  partienlares  de  baUar,  q«e 
lUman  pbratit,  i  eu  todas  las  otraa  partes  del  lenguge,  donde 
ajrudada  natnraleza  con  el  mejor  nso,  saca  mas  ventsja  i  perfecdoa. 
Pues  qu£  lo8  otros,  que  (odo  lo  tienen  en  Castellano  por  afectado  ? 
eslos  quieren  condenar  nuestra  lengna  a  on  eatrano  abatimienio,  i 
como  enteriarla  viva,  donde  miserablemente  se  corrompa  i  pieida 
todosn  lustre,  bu  lindeza  ihermoanra:  o  desconfisji,  que  no  es  pan 
parecer,  i  esia  es  ignorancia;  o  no  la  quieren  adomar  como  deraif 
i  esta  es  maldad.  Yo  no  digo  ^ue  qfeitn  nuestr*  lengma  Cattel- 
lana,  tino  que  le  laves  la  cara.  No  le  pintes  ei  natro,  mas  qntale 
la  Buciedad :  no  la  nstas  de  bordados,  recamoe,  mas  no  le  niegues 
US  buen  ataviu  de  vestido,  que  aderece  coo  gravedad. 
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aUusions  to  the  scriptures  and  to  classical  literature 
must,  be  attributed  to  the  age  and  country  to  which 
Morales  belonged.* 

Pedro  de  Valles,  another  native  of  Cordova,  followed 
the  example  of  Perez  de  Oliva,  in  ailtivating  prose; 
but  he  inclined  to  the  pomp  and  antitheses  of  Seneca, 
which  he  was  perhaps  induced  to  imitate  from  respect 
for  his  countryman;  for  the  learaed  of  Cordova  have 
always  prided  themselves  in  being  natives  of  a  city 
which  had  produced  an  ancient  author  of  so  much 
celebrity.  Morales,  in  his  collection  of  his  own  and 
his  uncle's  works,  has  inserted  a  treatise  by  Valles  on 
the  Fear  of  Death.t 

Francisco  Cervantes  de  Salazar,  who  lived  about 
the  same  period,  likewise  followed  the  tract  which  had 
been  marked  out  Iiy  Perez  de  Oliva.  Respecting  the 
life  of  this  writer  but  few  particulars  are  known;  and 
the  resemblance  of  his  name  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
Cervantes  Saavedra,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  concluding  that  he  was  related  to  that  dis- 
tinguished author.  Cervantes  de  Salazar  wrote  a  con- 
tinuation of  Oliva's  Dialogue  on  the  Dignity  of  Man; 
for  he  regarded  it  as  unfinished,  because  OUva  allows 
the  fiiend  and  the  enemy  of  human  nature  to  deliver 
^heir  opinions,  while  the  third  party,  who  is  appointed 
he  philosophic  arbiter,  draws  no  inference  from  the 
u^ments    he  hears.     Through    the   medium    of  this 

■  Fourteen  of  the  discourses  of  Motalts,  form  an  appentlix  to 
he  edition  of  ihe  Obras  de  Perez  de  Oliva,  already  mentinned. 

t  This  treatise  also  forms  an  appendix  lo  tlie  collection  before* 
nintioued. 
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third  character,  Sahuar  cnrmmitantiaHy  reo^tulates 
the  whole  theme,  and  arrives  at  a  decided  condusion. 
Salazar  is  a  more  coDtemjdative  writer  than  OliTa,  who, 
in  other  respects  qipears  to  have  been  his  modd.  He 
translated  from  theGredc  the  TaUa  of  Cebes,  and  from 
the  Latin  the  Introditciio  ad  mpientiam  oi  Luis  Vives, 
one  of  the  learned  Sfianiards  who  did  not  choose  to 
write  in  their  native  tongue.  He  puWshed  his  con- 
tinuations and  translations  along  with  the  original 
works.* 

Among  the  various  works  which  Cervantes  de 
Salazar  published  and  elucidated,  is  an  all^orical 
romance,  entitled  **  Labridoy  or  the  fable  (Apclogo)  of 
Idleness  and  Industry.**  Tliis  romance  may  be  placed 
if  not  among,  at  least  beside  didactic  works,  for  the 
all^^cal  form  serves  merely  to  clothe  the  ideas, 
which  are  very  methodically  devdoped.  The  authw, 
Luis  Mexia,  or  Messia,  was  a  learned  theologian  and 
jurist.  His  object  was  to  draw  an  interesting  and  ani- 
mated picture  dT  the  dangers  of  idleness,  the  pleasures 
of  occupation,  and  the  value  of  well  directed  indutry. 
Notwithstanding  the  faults  inseparable  from  the  dasi 
of  writing  to  which  this  work  bekmgs,  it  presents  tie 
diarm  of  an  animated  picture  conveyed  in  laaguagt^ 
^Rindi,  though  occasi<mally  declamatory,  is,  upon  tte 
whole,  pure  and  elegant.f 

*  Hence  the  title :  Ohroi  que  Francisco  Cervantes  de  Sa]««r 
ha  htcho^  glosadOf  J  traducido.    See  note,  p.  809. 

f  As  a  nsefol  moral  book,  this  romance  is,  perhaps,  woriy 
of  being  translated  or  new  modelled.  Tasteless  morality  is,  tcbe 
sore,  no  more  commendable  in  literature  than  tasteful  imflK»ral|f ; 
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fi.  HisTOElCAL  Prose  was,  during  this  period,  cul- 
tivated by  no  author  in  so  high  a  degree  as  by  Diego 
de  Mendoza,  whose  history  of  the  wai-s  of  Granada, 
has  ahtiady  been  particularly  mentioned;  all  the  other 
Spanish  historians  were  inferior  to  Mendoza  in  every 
thing  that  constitutes  the  historical  art.  But  they  liad 
b^fun  to  study  that  art,  in  which  they  would  no  doubt 
have  distinguished  themselves,  had  tliey  not  on  the  one 
hand  been  intimidated  by  the  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  other,  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction, which  induced  them  to  banish  from  genuine 
history  every  trace  of  imaginative  colouring,  lest  they 
should  he  confounded  with  the  romance  writers  of  the 
age. 

The  historical  institution,  established  by  Alphonso 
the  Wise,  still  subsisted;  for  the  Spanish  government 
was  afraid  to  incur  the  shame  of  allowing  it  to  perish. 
National  historiographers  or  chroniclers  were  accordingly 
appointed,  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly; 
but  ailer  the  accession  of  Chaiies  V.  those  chnmiclars 
could  not  venture  to  write  with  freedom,  even  in  favour 
of  the  court  party.  Charles  V.  thou^t  it  [sxident  ta 
(illiterate  as  £u:  as  possible  the  recollection  of  the 
powerfid  opposition  he  had  experjeaced  on  hSs  suoees- 
sion  to  the  Spanish  crown.  His  chnmider,  Florian  de 
Ocampo,  was  a  man  of  talent  and  information;  and 
these  qualifications  soon  enabled  him  to  perceive  the 

and  any  attempt  to  reriTe  the  faahion  of  tnonl  allegoriea  wonld 
deserve  condemnatioD,  Bnt  a  work  like  the  allegorical  romuice  of 
Mexia,  might  probably  possess  more  rahie  than  maoj  of  oar  modem 
tales  for  youth. 


r 
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necessity  of  protracting  as  much  as  possible  the  duty 
assigned  to  the  old  Spanish  chroniclers  of  writing  the 
history  of  their  own  age.  Fortunately  for  him  there 
existed  at  that  period  no  ancient  history  of  Spain;  and 
this  was  a  subject  on  which  he  could  enter,  without 
fear  or  constraint,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  afforded 
scope  for  a  singular  display  of  erudition.  Ocampo 
accordingly  wrote  his  five  bot^s  of  a  Qenerai  Chronicle 
of  Spain.  By  the  selection  of  tiiis  deceiving  title, 
Ocampo  appeared  to  be  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office; 
but  the  five  books  of  his  General  Chronicle  contain 
nothing  more  than  the  history  of  ancient  Hispania, 
from  the  deluge  to  the  second  punic  war.*  The  woHe 
is  not  badly  written,  though  it  presents  nothing  parti- 
culariy  attractive  either  in  the  style  or  in  the  handling 
of  the  subject  Ocampo  selected  his  materials  chiefly 
from  the  ancient  authors,  with  whom  he  must  have 
been  intimately  acquainted;  but  as  for  as  relates  to 
historical  art  he  avoided  imitating  his  dassical  modds, 
because,  as  he  says,  he  was  afraid  to  substitute  for 
truth  "  the  rhetorical  flourishes  and  vanities,  which 
appear  in  other  books  of  the  present  time."f  Like 
some  German  historians,  he  seems  to  have  prided 
himself  in  his  dulness. 

'  Los  ciDco  libro  primeroB  de  la  Coroaica  General  <le  Esp^a. 
recopilava  el  Haestro  Florian  de  Ocampo,  &c.  Alcald,  1978,  in 
folio.    This  IB  ibe  first,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  edition  of  Ihe  work. 

t  Mi  principal  inUDcioD,  he  says,  ha  seido,  conlar  la  rerdad 
eDieray  sencilla,  sin  que  en  ella  aya  tnganoni  cotaque  leudome — 
sin  envolver  en  ella  las  rhetoricas  y  vmidades,  que  par  otroi  librf 
deste  nueslro  liempo  le  ponen. 
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Those  truths  which  dared  not  be  puUidy  told  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  still  remained  secrets  under  the 
government  of  Philip  II.    But  even  the  latter  monaicli 
did  not  suffer  the  oflke  of  national  chronicler  to  be  dis- 
continued; and  he  nominated  a  particular  histqriogra{dber 
for  the  provinces  of  Castiley  and  another  for  those  of 
Arragon.     The  learned  Amfarosio  de  Measles,  who  todk 
so  lively  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  rhetorical 
art,  was,  as  has  already  been  mentioned^  appointed 
chronicler  for  the  Castilian  provinces.     But  with  all  his 
talent  and  information.  Morales  was  not  the  man  pre- 
cisely calculated  to  occupy  this  situation,  had  he  wished 
strictly  to  discharge  its  duties.     He  had  little  taste  for 
politics,  and  modem  history  was  not  the  branch  of  lite- 
rature in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  was  likely  to  find 
the  employment  best  suited  to  his  talents.  He  therefoiie 
could  do  nothing  which  better  accorded  with  his  own  in- 
clination, and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
than  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Ocampo,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  ancient  history  of  Spain  from  the  second  punic 
war  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity.*      He  vied 
with  his  predecessor  in  research  and  erudition;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  devoted  far  more  attention  to  com- 
position and  style.     In  his  preface,  he  states  that  he 
availed  himself    of  this   opportunity  of  proving  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  the  Spanish  language;  and  in 
that  respect  he  rose  far  superior  to  the  usual  chronicle 
style.     In  point  of  el^ance,  however,  he  did  not  equal 
cardinal  Bembo,  while  he  really  had  no  more  idea  than 

*  This  is  the  Coronica  General  de  Espaua  por  Don  Ambrosie 
de  Morales;  Alcala  de  Hendrcs,  1574,  Id  folio. 
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that  author,  of  the  soul  of  the  historical  art,  of  which 
di^anoe  is  merely  an  accessaiy.*  Towards  the  dose 
of  his  woric,  when  he  came  to  the  christian  agea^Us  seal 
induced  him  to  insert  the  Uves  of  the  saints  cf  ^Mnish 
origin;  and  certainly  no  writer  before  his  time  ever 
gave  to  that  description  of  hiogmphy  so  much  elegance 
and  historical  dignity.  Indeed  the  simplicity  to  which 
Mondes  was  always  Mtfafkd^  is  a  remarkable  feature  m 
the  works  of  an  author  who  was  so  ambitious  of  dBa- 
fingiiigViifig  himself  by  his  style. 

There  appeared,  faowerer,  at  this  time,  another 
author,  who  might  have  become^  if  not  the  livy,  at 
kast  the  Machiavell  of  Spain,  had  be  been  piaoed  in 
more  farourable  drcumstanoes,  and  been  disposed  to 
devote  himself  to  the  rhetorical  cultivation  of  his  talent 
for  historical  composition.  He  was  a  native  of  Am^on, 
and  his  name  was  Geronymo  Zurita,  Surita  or  Curita, 
for  it  is  written  in  these  different  ways.  Philip  II. 
appointed  him  historiographer  of  the  Arragonian  pro- 
vinces, an  office  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  fill 
Like  all  educated  Arragonese,  he  wrote  CastBisn  with 
as  much  fiEunlity  as  his  mother  tongue.  As  a  pcditidan, 
however,  he  entertained  views  respecting  the  practical 
application  of  history,  wMch  though  dear  and  wdl 
founded,  were  not  likely  to  be  very  acceptable  to  a  ^ 
despotic  sovereign.  Zurita  undertodc,  not  merdy  the 
tedious  task  of  exploring  the  old  chronicles  and  records, 
to  which  he  had  access,  in  order  to  produce  a  complete 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  bom  the  Moorish 

*  See  my  History  of  Italian  Literature,  toL  ii. 
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invasion  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  he  was  nwicovctf 
desiroiis  th^t  his  hiatinical  labour  should  «diiUt  a 
&ithM  view  pf  the  rise  and  fimnation  of  the  Mtkmal 
constitution  of  Arragon.  The  modem  hiatofiaii,  vrtio 
may  wish  to  invMdgate  this  paiticular  point,  oag^t  to 
resort  to  the  pages  «f  Zurita,  for  it  will  be  difficult  ftr 
him  to  find  a  more  instructive  author.  Zurita  gave  to 
his  historical  worit  the  title  of  Annals,*  which  he  con# 
cetved  to  be  nuH^e  appn^riAte  than  that  of  chronk^ 

But  he  Mt  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 
when  he  attempted  to  develope  tibe  republican  prin* 
djies  of  the  Arragonian  provinces,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  homi^  to  the  caprice  of  an  ahsdhite 
monardi.  He  must  necessarily  hate  written  this  part  of 
lus  work  in  the  total  absence  of  in^iratioai^  ibr  the  en^ 
practical  condu^n  he  draws  from  his  researches  is  the 
trite  maxim,  ^^  that  subjects  ought  to  be  content  if  peace 
and  tranquillity  prevail  in  the  country  in  which  they 
Iivef*f  and  it  mu8t  be  confessed  that  for  peace  and 

*  Anales  de  la  corona  de  Aragon  Caragoga,  1616»  six  vols, 
small  folio.  This  work  was  not  printed  till  after  the  death  of  Philip 
II.  The  two  last  volumes  contaiD  the  histmy  of  foteign  sflairs  ni 
the  reig^n  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

t  He  says  :— 

Esta  fue  may  acatada  entre  tod  as  gentes,  porqne  siempre  con- 
vino  tener  presente  lo  passado,  y  considerar  con  quanta  constancia 
se  deve  fundar  una  perpetua  paz  y  concordia  civil,  pues  no  se  puede 
ofrecer  mayor  peligro^  que  la  mudanga  de  lot  estadoM  en  la  decH^ 
nacion  de  los  tiempos.  Teniendo  caenta  coii  esto,  siendo  todtt 
los  sucesos  tan  inciertos  a  todos,  y  sabiende  quan  peqoenas  eoa^ 
siones  suelen  ser  causli  de  grandes  mudan^s,  el  conocimtento  de 
las  cosas  passadas  nos  ensenara^  que  iengamos  por  mas  dichoso  y 
bienaventurado  el  estado  presente:  j  que  estemds  siempre  con 
recelo  del  que  esta  por  venir. 
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tranquillity,  in  a  certain  sense,  Philip  II.  with  the  help 
c£  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  inquisitioD,  had  suflkiently 
provided.  But  in  order  to  judge  how  Zurita  would 
have  written,  had  he  been  permitted  to  write  fteeiy, 
the  grounds  of  the  decision  must  be  cdlected  only  from 
detached  passages  of  his  woi^.  His  execution  indeed 
is  not  so  inviting  as  to  eiodte  a  strong  desire  for  the 
perusal  of  the  whale.  He  seems  during  his  laborious 
researches  unconscioudy  to  have  imbibed  the  formal 
style  of  the  chroniclers,  their  constantly  recurring  and 
not  excepted^  while  he  did  oot  allow  himself  time  to 
separate  the  important  from  the  unimportant,  and  by  a 
judicious  distribution  of  his  materials  to  compose  a 
pleasing  historical  picture.  In  a  literary  contest,  which 
arose  respecting  the  merits  and  defects  of  these  Annals 
<tf  Arragwi,  their  value,  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view, 
was  never  taken  into  consideration. 

$.  Oratorical  Prose.  —  To  other  classes  of 
prose  writing,  the  Spaniards  at  tiiis  time  devoted  but 
little  attention;  but  two  printed  discourses  by  Perez  de 
OUva  well  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known.  The 
one  was  delivered  at  the  request  of  a  society  of  patriotic 
citizens  of  Cordova,  and  it  relates  to  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  Irom  the  navigation  of  the  Guadalquivir. 
In  the  first  part  of  this  discourse,  the  learned  orator 
certainly  wanders  far  from  his  subject,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  of  the  Trojan  war; 
but  the  second  part  contains  a  view  of  the  business  in 
hand,  which  is  vigorously  unfolded,  full  of  sound  sense, 
%and  divested  of  all  affectation  and  pedantry.  The 
second  discoui-se  promises  but  little,  for  it  is  mereljr 
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described  as  an  academic  occasional  and  defiensive 
address;  but  it  contains  a  very  good  explanation  of  the 
literary  duties  of  a  profisflsoer  of  moral  philosophy,  toge- 
ther with  some  particulais  respecting  the  literary  life 
of  the  author,  which  ore  idated  in  an  excellent  anU^ 
rical  style.* 

4.  Of  the  EpistoItABT  Prose. of  this  age. bat 
few  printed  specimens  exist;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  Spaniards  could  not  experience  much  pkarare 
in  written  correspondence,  after  theur  epistolary  style 
had,  like  that  of  their  social  conyersatioii,  become 
subject  to  the  restraint  of  the  ceremonial  fbnns  with 
which  the  Italians  and  the  Germans  were  about  the 
same  time  infected.  With  whatever  ease  iweiM  M0rMl 
(your  grace  or  your  wonbap)  espedally  wfaen^contracted 
in  conversation  into  m^,  might  glide,  as  a  ma!e  form 
of  courtesy  through  Spanish  lips,  its  firequent  occurrence 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  very  embarrassing  effect  in  the 
periods  of  familiar  letters.     This  formula  whidi  every 

*  The  following  observations,  concerning  the  conduct  of 
professors  of  moral  philosophy,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Pedro 
de  Oliva^s  eloquence:—- 

Yo  en  contrario  dello  no  dire  de  mi  lastimas  ningniiaa,  por- 
que  no  lo  acostumbro  en  tales  cases.  Pero  si  la  cathedra  de  philo* 
Sophia  moral  supiesse  hablar,que  lastimas  piensanvoestras  mereedes 
que  diria  ?  Ella  por  si  diria,  que  miren  qvan  olvidada  ha  estado, 
y  quan  escureceda,  muchas  vezes  por  passiones  de  loa  ^qve  la  han 
proveydo,  y  que  miren,  que  agora  la  demandan  hbos  llorando,  y 
otros  no  se  en  que  confiando;  y  que  niloa  la  qiieren,  para  cnmplir 
sus  necessidades,  y  otros  para  cumplir  las  agenas :  no  aiendo  aquesto 
lo  que  ella  ha  menester.  Porque  ella  demaada  hombre,  que  en  las 
adversidades  no  gima,  ni  en  los  cases  de  jastida  solicite* 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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man  of  education  employed  in  addressing  his  equals^ 
exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  higher  ceremonial 
style,  which  the  king  himself  observed  in  corresponding 
with  his  relatives.  Amoi^  the  Spanish  epistolary 
documents  of  the  sixteorth  century*  there  has  been 
preserved  a  letter  from  Philip  II.  to  his  natiu^  brother* 
Don  John  of  Austria.  This  letter  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of  supplement,  written  by  the  king  himself,  to 
the  commission  by  whidi  Don  John  was  appointed  high 
admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleets  (agritan  general  de  la 
mar).  The  king  with  old  Spanish  cordiality  calls  Don 
John,  **  brother,"  (hermano)^  without  any  other  title; 
and  when  he  addresses  him  in  the  course  of  the  letter,  he 
uses  the  pronoun  yoH^  after  the  old  fashion.  In  re- 
minding his  natural  brother  of  his  duties,  he  recommends 
to  him  int^^ty,  as  next  in  importance  to  religion.* 

There  is  also  preserved  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Alba,  of  odious  celebrity,  to  Don  John  of  Austria.  It 
contains  military  instructions  expressed  with  precision 
and  dignified  simplicity;  but  the  style  is  encumbered  by 

*  As  Philip  II.  it  but  little  known  in  the  character  of  a  letter 
writer,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  quote  a  passa^  which  reflects 
honour  on  him  as  a  man :— - 

La  verdad,  i  complimiento  de  lo  que  se  dice,  i  promete,  es  el 
lundamento  del  eredito,  i  estimacion  de  los  hombres,  i  aobre  que 
estriva,  i  ae  fimda  el  trato  comun,  i  confianza.  Esto  se  reqaiere, 
i  es  mocho  maa  necessario  en  los  mui  principales,  i  qoe  tienen 
grandes,  i  publicos  cargos ;  porqae  de  su  verdad,  i  cumplimiento 
depende  la  F^,  i  seguridad  publica,  Encargoos  mucho,  que  tengais 
en  esto  gran  cuenta,  i  cuidado ;  i  se  entienda,  i  conozca  en  Voa  en 
todas  partes,  i  ocasiones,  el  credito,  que  pueden,  i  deven  tenar  de 
lo  que  digeredea :  que  dem^  de  lo  que  toca  a  laa  coaaa  paUicaaf  i 
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tlie  repetitioa  of  titles.  Beib  kttm  are  oonlitood  m  • 
eoUection  putilbbed  bj  the  dOigGnt  OtegonQ  Mbjwb 
y  Kscaf,* 

SPANISH  CKITICISM   DURING   THE  FSBIOD  OF  THIS 

SECTION. 

It  would  scarcdj  be  worth  while  to  sajr  viy  thing 
relative  to  Spanish  criticisin  during  tihe  peri|4  this  sec- 
tion embraces,  were  it  qot  that  amox^  the  books  Qf 
instruction  on  poetry  and  rhetoric  which  then  i^ppeai^ 
there  was  one,  which  besides  bei|ig  ei(tnu)!iPdiiiaxT  for 
the  nge  in  which  it  was  produced^  may  be  r^g^rde^  a^ 
the  first  o|!  its  Ipnd  in  modem  literature.  It  is  ept(tle4( 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Amda^  Qtjle  of  Poetry,  whjqh 
in  Spanish  is  somewhat  fantastically  expressed*  P^^Uih 
Sophia  Antigua  Poetica.  This  wprk  is  the  production 
of  Alonzo  Lopez  Pinciano,  physician  to  Charles  V^  who 
as  has  been  mentioned,  was  likewise  the  author  of  an 
unsuccessful  heroic  poeiiLf   Though  Finciano  possessed 

de  vuestro  cargo,  innporta  ^sto  miicho  a  Tnestro  ptrticular  honor  i 

estiinacion. 

*  This  collection  is  entitled:  Cartas  morales^  militares,  chiles 
y  iiterarias  de  varies  auteres  EsfMdieieSf  retogidoSf  ^e.  po^  XX 
Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar,  1734,  in  Stq.  MmI  of  |hi«»  kmf9 
are  productions  of  the  sixttefith  ceaiory. 

t  See  page  26^  The  title-page  of  t|ii9  jbool^y  sihk^  mm  m 
follows — Philosophia  Antigua  Poetica^  del  fhefor  Alenzq  f/^^ 
Pincianoy  Medico  Cesareo^  dirigida  al  Cemde  Joamnes  ^eeefekiler 
(Khevenhuller),  &c.— also  contains  a  fall  detul  of  the  titles  of  the 
Connt  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  was  printed  at  Madrid,  159^ 
in  quarto. 

Y  2 
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few  qualifications  for  a  poet,  he  had  nevertheless  con^ 
ceived  the  idea  of  writing  an  Art  of  Poetry,  which  should 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  introduction  to  versi- 
fication and  instructions  relative  to  correct  and  figurative 
expression.  Speculations  on  the  elements  of  poetry  con- 
stituted his  chief  occupation,  when  relieved  from  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  He  had  so  carefully  studied 
Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  so  attentively  compared  it 
with  the  other  writings  of  the  same  author,  that  of  all 
the  admirers  of  that  work,  he  was  probably  the  first 
who  discovered  its  imperfection.  He  says — ^*  what  is 
called  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry  cannot,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  frag- 
ment; for  Aristotle,  in  various  passages  of  his  other  works, 
refers  to  a  second  part  of  this  Art  of  Poetry,  which  is  lost." 
Pinciano's  conjectures  respecting  the  contents  of  the  lost 
part,  and  its  connection  with  the  fragment  now  exist- 
ing, have,  it  is  true,  been  contradicted  by  more  modem 
critics;  but  this  physician  was  nevertheless  the  first  to  ob- 
serve that  imperfection  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
all  previous  philologists  and  commentators  on  Aristotle. 
He  remarks,  that  the  philologists  and  commentators 
have  written  very  learned  works;  which,  however,  are 
as  imperfect  as  the  text  which  they  elucidate.  With 
the  view  of  restoring  poetry  to  its  ancient  dignity,  and 
establishing  and  developing  its  true  spirit,  Lopez 
Pinciano  commences  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Wants 
of  Human  Nature.  He  treats  minutely  of  the  senses, 
of  the  affections,  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  wisdom,  and 
the  pleasures  peculiar  to  cultivated  minds,  but  always 
with  reference  to  the  works  of  Aristotle,  whom,  like 
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other  writers  of  that  age,  he  merely  designates  by  the 
title  of  the  philosopher.  Like  Aristotle,  he  makes 
imitation  the  essence  of  poetry;  but  with  a  particular 
and  more  precise  definition  of  what  in  his  opinion 
constitutes  poetic  imitation.  He  then  enters  upon 
reflections  concerning  poetic  language,  and  gives  a 
detailed  theory  of  the  seyeral  kinds  of  poetry.  The 
present,  however,  is  not  the  proper  place  to  present  an 
explanation  of  this  theory.  Whenever  Lopez  Pindano 
abandons  Aristotle,  his  notions  respecting  the  different 
poetic  styles  are  as  confused  as  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries; and  qyily  a  few  of  his  notions  and  distiiictions 
can  be  deemed  of  importance  at  the  present  day. 
But  his  name  is  deserving  of  honourable  remembrance, 
for  he  was  the  first  writer  of  modem  times  who  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  philosofdiic  art  of  poetry;  and 
with  all  his  veneration  for  Aristotle,  he  was  the  first 
scholar  who  ventured  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  go 
somewhat  further  than  his  master.  He  also  evinced  a 
laudable  perseverance  in  the  execution  of  his  task. 
Pinciano's  learned  and  ingenious  work  was  not  quite  so 
useful  as  it  might  have  been,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  its  artificial  and  formal  manner  of  composition, 
which,  however,  the  author  considered  singularly  easy 
and  natural.  This  Art  of  Poetry  is  written  in  the  form 
of  letters,  (which  was  in  itself  a  novelty  at  that  age), 
and  in  these  letters,  conversations  are  occasionally  in- 
troduced. The  friend  who  answers,  invariably  gives  an 
abstract  of  the  letter  he  has  last  received,  as  a  proof 
that  he  understands  its  contents  and  its  object     Lopez 
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Pinciano,  however,  cannot .  be  regarded  as  a  model  in 
epistolary  and  conversational  prose  any  more  than  in 
poetry. 

The  authors  of  the  other  arts  of  poetry  which 
appeared  about  this  time  in  the  Spanish  language^ 
i  merely  confined  themselves  to  the  explanation  of  me- 
trical forms  and  the  establishment  of  subordinate 
principles.  Among  these  authors  were  Sanchez  de 
Viena,  Geronymo  de  Mondragon,  and  Juan  Diaz.^  An 
Art  of  Poetry  of  the  same  description  in  verse,  by  Juan 
de  la  Cueva,  has  already  been  mentioned.  From  a  phi- 
losophic treatise  of  this  kind,  Spanish  poetry  could  de- 
rive no  advantage,  unless  its  origin  had  been  totally 
different  from  what  it  really  was.  Theoiies,  even  the 
most  popular,  can  contribute  only  in  a  very  slight  degree 
to  the  formation  of  the  poetic  genius,  either  of  nations 
c»r  individuals. 

Several  works  on  the  art  of  rhetoric,  in  whidi  the 
principles  of  Aristotle  were  followed,  appeared  about 
this  time  in  Spain;  but  they  produced  nothii^  valnahb 
with  respect  to  theory,  and  exercised  no  remarkaUe 
influence  on  the  improvement  of  Spanish  prose. 


*  Velasqnez  and  Dieze,  p.  305,  famish  bibliographic  notices 
of  the  works  of  these  authors.  See  also  Blankenbargfa  on  the 
same  svbject. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 


History  of  Spankh  Poetry  and  Eloquence,  from  the 
Age  of  Certantes  and  Lope  de  Vega  to  Uie 
Middle  of  tJie  Seventeenth  Century. 

Spanish  literature  had  now  assumed  a  new  cha- 
racter. Classical  poets  wrote  in  theCastilian  langiin^; 
and  elegant  prose  was  cultivated  with  equal  rapidity 
and  success  on  the  model  of  the  ancients.  No  great 
advantage  could  henceforth  (x;  derived  from  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Italian  poets,  for  the  genius  of  the  Spanish 
natioa  had  well  nigh  decided  how  far  and \mder  wliat 
limitations  the  ItaKnn  poetry  could  l>e  naturalized  in 
Spain.  But  laurels  were  yet  to  \ye  gathered  on  the 
new  Parnassus;  and  the  conflict  hctweeo  the  ancient 
and  modem  styles,  had,  through  the  disputes  of  the 
different  parties,  who  sought  to  nde  the  Spanish  drama, 
at  length  arrived  at  a  crisis.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  V^a  entered  upon  the  career 
which  their  predecessors  had  opened  for  them. 

CERVANTES. 
The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  whom,  for  the 
space  of  two  centuries,  civilized  Europe  has  admired 
above  every  other  Spanish  writer,  has  been  so  frequently 
i-elatcd,  that  a  brief  abstract  of  his  bic^japhy,  derived 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  this  history.* 

•  Cerranies  spent  thnl  porlinn  of  bis  life,  during  which  his 
iianie  in  pnrticnlarly  cintapiciious,  among-  Spanish  poels,  so  remglo 
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It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  contemporaries  of  this 
celebrated  man,  whom  every  town,  not  merely  in 
Spain,  but  throughout  the  world,  woidd  be  proud  to 
have  produced,  should  have  neglected  to  record  his 
native  place.  After  long  investigations  and  warm  dis- 
putes, which  call  to  mind  the  contests  of  the  seven 
Greek  towns,  for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
Homer,  it  is  at  length  agreed  that  the  greatest  share 
of  probability  belongs  to  the  conjecture,  according  to 
which  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra  was  bom  at  Alcala 
de  Henares  in  the  year  1547.  His  parents,  who  were 
not  rich,  were  merely  enabled  to  give  him  a  moderate, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  literary  education.  They  sent 
him  to  the  schools  of  Madrid,  where  he  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  classical  learning.  At  Madrid  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  dramas  which  the  in- 
genious Lope  de  Rueda  represented  on  his  wretched 
stage.  Juan  Lopez,  the  tutor  of  Cervantes^  was  an 
indefatigable  writer  of  poetry,  particularly  of  romances^ 
and  he  sought  every  means  of  cherishii^  his  pupiU* 
taste  for  poetic  composition.  Some  verses  by  Cervantes 
were  introduced  in  a  description  of  the  fimeral  of  a 
Spanish  princess,  which  Lopez  published  in  1569. 

from  literary  society,  that  at  his  death  sufficient  notices  did  not 
exist  to  form  a  complete  narrative  of  his  life.  The  well  knowm 
biography  by  Mayans  y  Siscar,  which  was  not  written  till  the 
eighteenth  century,  deserved  to  be  valued  only  for  want  of  a  better. 
It  is  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  Don  Quixote.  The  preference, 
however,  must  be  given  to  the  more  recent  life  of  Cervantes,  by 
Don  Vicente  de  los  Rioa,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  splendid  edition 
of  Don  Quixote,  published  at  Madridt  1781,  in  royal  quarto. 
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But  young  Cervantes,  who  had  now  attained  his 
twenty-seoond  year,  seems  tahave  had  no  certain  means 
of  gaining  a  siibdstenoe.  He  wrote  numerous  romances 
and  sonnets;  and  it  was  probeUy  about  this  period  that 
he  composed  a  pastoral  romance,  eaUOsd  FUmu,  which, 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  his  own  teatimcmy,  was  very 
generally  read**  It  appears  that  he  thought  he  could 
better  his  condition  by  travelling;  and  he  resolved  to 
proceed  to  Italy.  Here  commences  tjbe  period  of  his 
adventures.  In  Rome,  cardinal  Acquayiva  for  a  short 
time  became  his  patron  and  protector.  But  impelled 
either  by  necessity  or  choice,  he  entered  into  the  mili- 
tary profession.  He  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  his 
sovereign,  to  serve  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks  and 
Afiican  corsairs,  who  at  that  time  disturbed  the  tran« 
quiUity  of  Spain  and  Italy.  During  the  war  he  proved 
himself  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  his  new  profession;  but 
being  engaged  in  the  great  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1572» 
he  received  a  wound  which  deprived  him  of  his  left 
hand  together  with  a  part  of  the  arm.  This  honourable 
mutilation,  to  which  he  proudly  alludes  in  his  latter 
writings,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Spain,  The  ship, 
however,  in  which  he  had  embarked,  was  captured  by 
an  Algerine  corsair,  and  Cervantes  was  conveyed  to 
Algiers  and  sold  for  a  slave.  His  captivity  which  lasted 

*  Id  his  Yiage  a1  Parnaso,  chap.  iv.  he  tays:^ 
Yo  he  compuesto  Romances  n^niios 
Y  el  de  los  Zelos  es  aquel  que  estimo 
Entre  otros,  que  los  tengo  par  mal  dilos. 


Mi  Filena    ♦    •    •    •    • 
ResonO  por  las  sehas^  ke* 
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for  nearly  eight  years,  must  have  been  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic description,  if  the  fact  be,  as  has  frequently  been 
conjectured,  that  Cervantes  described  his  own  adventures 
in  the  novel  of  the  Captive.*  He  was  at  length  ransomed, 
and  in  the  year  1581  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
The  third  period  of  the  life  of  Cervantes  was  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  literature.  He  had  now  attained  his 
thirty-second  year,  and  with  a  matured  understanding, 
joined  to  considerable  practical  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
and  an  ardent  passion  for  literature,  he  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  the  busy  scene  of  life.  In  his  retirement 
he  wrote  his  second  pastoral  romance,  entitled  Chlatea^ 
which  has  so  eclipsed  Filena,  that  the  latter  is  quite 
neglected  and  foigotten.  He  shortly  afterwards  married, 
and  in  all  probability  lived  for  some  time  on  his  wife's 
dowry.    At  length  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage;  but 
the  dramas  which  he  composed  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
though  about  thirty  in  number,  are  nearly  all  lost.f 
—About   this   time  arose    the  rivalry  between  Cer- 
vantes and  Lope  de  V^a,  whose  dramas  were  so  much 
adminMl  that  they  bore  away  the  palm  of  public  favour. 
HiVtified,  as  it  would  appear,  by  the  ill  success  of  his 
dramatic  efforts,  Cervantes  laid  aside  his  pen  for  a  con- 
5Mlerahle  period.    It  is  conjectured,  that  in  the  mean- 

•  IX^n  Vicente  de  los  Rios  entertains  so  little  doubt  of  the 
i^glilt  g4f  Xht  romantic  events,  recorded  in  the  Captive,  that  be  has 
i^liic«MV<u  them  in  hia  account  of  the  life  of  Cervantes. 

f  Tb<«e  dramas  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  eig^t  well 
^fi^at  (MUitnlies  which  Cervantes  subsequently  wrote.  His  tragedy 
^  tMMit-li".  and  his  comedy  of  Life  in  Algiers,  (Trato  de  ArgelJ 
1^  have  been  written  at  au  earlier  |>eriod. 
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while  he  obtained  a  post  in  SeTiBe,  the  ettohiittntt  of 
which  enabled  him  to  subsist  He  did  not  againi^pMr 
in  the  Uteiary  w<xid  until  the  death  of  Philip  II.  in  ti^ 
year  1598. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  thou^  noSpanirii  wtitar 
has  made  the  amjectntt,  that  the  death  of  Philip  II. 
had  a  favourable  inihienoe  on  the  genius  of  CervanleSk 
After  the  accessioti  of  the  indolent  Philip  III.  ewif 
man  in  Spain  fidt  that  he  might  dien  have  laoM 
freedom  than  he  dared  to  take  during  the  gloomy 
intolerance   of  the  pcecedii^  M%ti«    The  S^paniavds 
now  ventured  to  sport  with  the  dudfis  which  they  had 
not  the  power  to  bieak^  and  deUoate  satire  was  soott 
freely  emjdoyed.    Gervantes  quickfy  fimnd  a  suljeck 
for  ridicule,  in  an  outtageous  ocmtest  which  arose  hi 
Seville  between  the  spiritual  and  municipal  aaUiorfyBif^ 
concerning  the   ftmeral  obsequies    of  the   deoeassd 
monarch.    There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  he  com- 
posed, about  the  same  period,  some  of  the  Instructive 
Novels  (Navdaa  ExempUures)^  which  he  subsequently 
published.    What  accident  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  his 
Don  Quixote  is  unknown;  for  his  having,  while  tfBMi* 
ling  through  the  province  of  la  Manch^  become  cngagfed 
in  disputes  with  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  his  bsfllg 
on  that  account  for  a  short  time  imprisoned,  can  at 
most  be  only  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
making  that  province  the  scene  of  the  6fst  part  of  fab 
romance.    Some  fixrtunate  circumstance,  which  cannot 
now  be  traced,  seems  to  have  imi»essed  Cervantes^ 
who  was  then  in  his  fiftieth  year,  with  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  the  true  b^t  of  his  geaius.    Tlie  ommience- 
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ment  of  Don  Quixote  was  first  published  at  Madrid,  in 
1606;  but  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  this  original 
romance  experienced  from  the  Spanish  public,  produced 
very  little  change  in  the  author's  fortune;  for  the  folly 
which  felt  itself  disturbed  in  its  security  united  with 
envy  in  seeking  to  discover  the  most  olBTensive  allusions 
in  the  work.  Cervantes  accordingly  continued  poor,  and 
had  now  to  contend  with  exasperated  enemies,  who 
imagined  they  had  completely  defeated  him,  when  on 
unknown  writer  of  their  own  party,  under  the  name 
of  Avellaneda,  published  a  continuation  of  Don  Quixote, 
full  of  invective  against  the  original  author.  Precisely 
at  the  period  when  this  continuation  appeared,  Cer- 
varites  published  the  sequel  of  his  Instructiye  Novels, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Count  of  Lemos.  In  that 
nobleman  he  found  a  protector  who  never  withdrew 
his  favour,  and  who,  as  it  appears,  afforded  him  supplbrt 
in  various  ways.  Pecuniary  necessity  seems,  however, 
to  have  urged  him,  as  a  last  resource,  to  write  for  the 
stage. 

The  latest  works  of  Cervantesj  were  the  genuine 
continuation  and  completion  of  Don  Quixote,  the 
Journey  to  Parnassus,  which  was  first  published  in 
1614,  and  finally  the  romance  of  Persiles  and  Sigis-* 
munda,  for  which,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  he 
wrote  a  dedication  to  the  Count  of  Lemos.  From  va- 
rious passages  in  the  prefaces  and  introductions  to  these 
last  works,  it  is  obvious  how  highly  Cervantes  prized 
that  celebrity  which,  afler  many  abortive  efforts,  he  had 
at  length  obtained  in  his  old  age.  But  even  where 
his  vanity  is  not  disguised,  it  is  easy,  from  the  candid 
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tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself,  to  recognize  the 
man  of  firm  and  upright  spirit,  the  declared  enemj  of 
every  sort  of  affectation,  and  the  honest  and  liberal 
judge  of  himself  and  others.  He  died  in  poTcrtf^ 
though  not  in  extreme  want,  at  Madrid,  in  1616,  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
privately,  without  any  kind  of  distinction,  and  not 
even  a  common  tomb-stone  marks  the  spot  where  the 
ashes  of  Cervantes  repose. 

Were  we  to  arrange  the  works  of  Cervantes  ac* 
cording  to  their  merits,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned 
to  Don  Quixote,  which  is  moreover  entitled  to  the 

supremacy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sing^  in  its  kind. 

« 

To  enter  into  a  description  of  the  contents  of  this 
universally  known  master-piece,  or  to  give  a  drcunN 
stantial  analysis  of  its  plan,  would  be  equally  super* 
fluous.  A  few  words,  however,  on  the  happy  aiid 
original  idea  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
work  may  here  be  introduced.  It  has  often  been  said, 
though  the  opinion  has,  perhaps,  not  been  fiiUy  weighed, 
nor  even  expressed  with  sufficient  precision,  that  the 
venerable  knight  of  La  Mancha  is  the  immortal  repre- 
sentative of  all  men  of  exalted  imagination,  who  carry 
the  noblest  enthusiasm  to  a  pitch  of  folly;  because  with 
understandings  in  other  respects  sound,  they  are  unable 
to  resist  the  fascinating  power  of  a  self-deception,  by 
which  they  are  induced  to  r^ard  themselves  as  beings 
of  a  superior  order.  None  but  an  eiq)erienced  observer 
of  mankind,  endowed  with  profound  judgment,  and  a 
genius  to  the  penetrating  glance  of  which  one  of  the  most 
interesting  recesses  of  the  human  heart  had  been  newly 


\ 
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disclosed,  could  have  seized  the  idea  of  such  a  ramance 
with  energetic  decision.  None  but  a  poet  and  a  man 
of  wit  could  have  thrown  so  much  poetic  interest  into 
the  execution  of  that  idea;  and  none  but  an  author  who 
had  at  his  disposal  all  the  richness  and  variety  of  one  of 
the  finest  languages  in  the  world*  could  have  diffused 
over  such  a  work  that  elassical  parfection  of  expression, 
which  gives  the  stamp  of  ^u^eDence  to  the  whole. 
The  originality  of  the  idea  of  Don  Quixote  is  not  only 
historically  demonstrated,  by  no  romance  of  a  similar 
kind  having  previously  existed — ^for  pictures  of  ingenious 
rqguery  in  the  style  of  Lazariljo  de  Tcnrmest  belong  to 
a  totally  different  specie3  of  oomic  ramance-~but  it  is 
also  physLologically  certain,  that  a  creative  fiemcy,  which 
was  only  capable  of  continuing  to  invent  where  another 
had  stopt,  could  not,  with  the  boldness  of  Cervantes, 
have  combined  traits,  apparently  heterc^neous,  in  order 
thereby  to  exhaust  to  the  utmost  the  idea  by  which  he 
was  inspired.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Don 
Quixote  only  through  the  medium  of  the  common 
translations,  will  not  certainly  be  inclined  to  r^ard 
it  as  a  work  of  inspiration,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  more  mistaken 
notion  of  this  work,  than  to  consider  it  merely  as  a 
satire,  intended  by  the  author  to  ridicule  the  absurd 
passion  for  reading  old  romances  of  chivalry.  Doubt- 
less this  is  one  of  the  objects  which  Cervantes  had  in 
view ;  for  among  the  romances  which  the  Spanish  public 
indefatigably  perused,  few  were  tolerable,  and  only  one 
or  two  possessed  first-rate  merit.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, attribute  to  him  the  absurd  conceit  of  wishing  to 
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'^fluence,  which  the  reading  cf 
a  the  taste  of  the  Spaiubih 
:   individual  folly  cf  an  enthii- 
been  just  as  likely  to  have  lost 
}  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  as  by  the 
.s  of  chivalry.    The  merit  and  the 
alea  of  a  man  of  elevated  character^ 
>ic  and  enthusiastic  feelings  to  the  extras 
't  wishing  to  restore  the  age  of  dhivalry, 
girded  as  the  seed  of  inspiration  whence  the 
)rk  originated.    As  a  poet,  Cervantes  was 
•■  >t'  the  resources  which  thia  idea  furnished;  and 
1st  also  have  heen  satisfied  with  his  power  to  pro- 
u'  it)  as  he  has  proved  in  the  execution  what  he 
iS  capable  of  accompUdiing.     In  tb^  invention  of  a 
<nes  of  comic  situations  in  the  most  burlesque  style, 
he  found  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  fancy.    The 
painting  of  these  situations  afforded  opportunities  for 
the  free  and  energetic  developement  of  his  poetic  ta^ 
lent.    Finally,  he  knew  how  to  combine  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which  he  had  acquired  during  a  life 
of  fifty  years,  with  the  most  delicate  satire,  so  as  to  ren* 
der  his  comic  romance  also  a  book  of  moral  instruction, 
to  which  no  parallel  existed.     These  brief  remarks  on 
the  idea  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  romance  of 
Don  Quixote,  must  be  allowed  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  that  cele- 
brated work  is  composed.   Other  critics  have  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  composition  is  by  no  means  faultless. 
In  the  preface  to  the  second  part,  Cervantes  has  him- 
self pointed  out  some  inadvertences  which  produce 
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incongruities  in  the  historj-,  but  he  disdained  to  correct 
them,  because  he  conceived  that  they  had  been  too  se- 
verely condemned. 

Tlie  character  of  the  execution  of  this  comic  ro- 
mance, is  no  less  original  than  the  invention.  Cha- 
racter in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  is  here  meant. 
The  superficial  sketches  of  a  sportive  fancy,  for  which 
the  Spaniards  in  the  age  of  Cervantes  entertained  so  high 
a  predilection,  had  not  sufficient  interest  for  him.  He 
felt  a  passion  for  the  vivid  painting  of  character,  as  all 
his  successful  works  prove.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
feeling,  he  not  only  drew  the  natural  and  striking  por^ 
trait  of  his  heroic  Don  Quixote,  so  truly  nohle-ndnded, 
and  so  enthusiastic  en  admirer  of  every  thing  good  and 
great,  yet  having  all  those  fine  qualities,  accidentally 
blended  with  a  relative  kind  of  madness ;  but  he  like- 
wise pourtrayed,  with  no  less  fidelity,  the  opposite  cha- 
racter of  Sancho  Panza,  a  compound  of  grossness  and 
simplicity,  whose  low  selfishness  leads  him  to  place 
blind  confidence  in  all  the  extravagant  hopes  and  pro- 
mises of  his  master.  The  subordinate  characters  of  the 
great  picture  exhibit  equal  truth  and  decision :  but  the 
characteristic  tone  of  the  whole  is  still  more  remark- 
able. A  translator  cannot  commit  a  more  serious  injury 
to  Don  Quixote,  than  to  dress  that  work  in  a  light 
anccdotical  style.  A  style  perfectly  unostentatious  and 
free  from  affectation,  but  at  the  same  time  solemn,  and 
penetrated,  as  it  were,  with  the  character  of  the  hero, 
diffuses  over  this  comic  romance  an  imposing  air, 
whicii,  were  it  not  so  ajjiiropriate,  would  seem  to  belong 
exclusively  to  serious  works,  and  which  is  certainly 
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difficult  to  he  seized  in  a  translation.  But  it  is  precisely 
this  solemnity  of  language,  which  imparts  a  cliaracteris- 
tic  relief  to  the  comic  scenes.  It  is  the  genuine  style 
of  the  old  romances  of  cliivalry,  improved  and  applied  in 
a  totally  original  way;  and  only  where  tlie  dialogue  style 
occurs  is  each  person  found  to  speak,  as  he  might  l>e 
expected  to  do,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  But 
wherever  Don  Quixote  liimself  hai'angues,  the  language 
re-assumes  the  venerable  tone  of  the  romance  style;* 
and  various  uncommon  expressions  of  which  the  hero 
avails  himself,  serve  to  complete  the  delusion  of  his 
covetous  squire,  to  whom  they  are  only  half  intelligihle.f 
This  characteristic  tone  diffuses  over  the  whole  a  ]ioetic 
colouring,  which  distinguishes  Don  Quixote  from  all 
comic  romances  in  the  ordinary  style;  and  that  poetic 
colouring  is  moreover  heightened  by  the  judicious  choice 
of  episodes.  The  essential  connection  of  these  episodes 
with  the  whole  has  sometimes  esc^>ed  the  observatioii 
of  critics,  who  have  r^arded,  as  merely  parenthetical, 
those  parts  in  which  Cervantes  has  most  decidedly 
manifested  the  poetic  spirit  of  his  work.  -  The  novd 
of  El  Curioao  Impertinentc,  cannot  indeed  be  ranked 

•  For  exBtuple,  wlitii  Don  Quixote  speaks  of  the  uchieve- 
menls  of  the  old  kuights,  be  always  uses  the  antiquated  espres- 
aion :— Las  yaznniM  que  han  /echo,  instead  o(  hasaSas  que  ban 
hecho, 

t  In  ifae  original  Spaiiisb,  the  term  iniula  is  unirorinly 
employed  ingtesd  of  ibe  common  word  uta,  Sanclio  probably 
understood  wbat  an  nla  sigiiificil;  but  an  insula  was  a  word  which 
conveyed  to  hbi  mind  the  idea  of  sotuelhing  magical  and  estra- 
ordinary.  He  accordingly  lakes  a  great  pleasure  in  erophalically 
repeating  it. 

VOL.    r.  X 
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among  the  number  of  these  essential  episodes;  but  the 
charming  storj  of  the  shepherdess  Marcella,  the  history 
of  Dorothea,  and  the  history  of  the  rich  Camacho  and 
the  poor  Basilio,  are  unquestionably  connected  with  the 
interest  of  the  whole.  These  serious  romantic  parts, 
which  are  not,  it  is  true,  essential  to  the  historical  con- 
nection, but  strictly  belong  to  the  characteristic  dignity 
of  the  whole  picture,  also  prove  how  fiur  Cervantes  was 
from  the  idea  usually  attributed  to  him  of  writing  a 
book  merely  to  excite  laughter.  The  passages  which 
common  readers  feel  inclined  to  pass  over,  lure,  in  general^ 
precisely  those  in  which  Cervantes  has  shewn  himself 
more  a  poet,  and  for  which  he  has  manifiested  an  evident 
predilection.  On  such  occasions  he  also  introduces 
among  his  prose,  episodical  verses,  which  are  toac  the  most 
part  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  which  no  translator  can 
omit  without  doing  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
Were  it  not  for  the  happy  art  with  which  Cer- 
vantes has  contriVed  to  preserve  an  intermediate  tone 
between  i)ure  poetry  and  prose,  Don  Quixote  would 
not  deserve  to  be  cited  as  the  first  classic  model  of  the 
modern  romance  or  novel.  It  is,  however,  fiiUy  en- 
titled to  that  distinction.  Cervantes  was  the  first 
writer  who  formed  the  genuine  romance  of  modem 
times  on  the  model  of  the  original  chivalrous  romance, 
that  equivocal  creation  of  the  genius  and  the  barbarous 
taste  of  the  middle  ages.  The  result  has  proved  that 
modern  taste,  however  readily  it  may  in  other  respects 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  antique,  nevertheless  re- 
quires in  the  narration  of  fictitious  events,  a  certain 
union  of  poetry  witli  prose  which  was  unknown  to  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  best  literaiy  ages.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  seize  on  the  right  tone,  but  that  was 
a  point  of  delicacy  which  the  inventors  of  romances 
of  chivalry  were  not  able  to  comprehend.  Diego  de 
Mendoza,  in  his  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  departed  too  far 
from  poetry.  Cervantes,  in  his  Don  Quixote,  restored 
to  the  poetic  art  the  place  it  was  entitled  to  hold  in 
this  class  of  writing:  and  he  must  not  be  blamed  if 
cultivated  nations  have  subsequently  mistaken  the  true 
spirit  of  his  work,  because  their  own  novelists  had  led 
them  to  regard  common  prose  as  the  style  peculiarly 
suited  to  romance  composition.  Don  Quixote  is  more- 
over the  undoubted  ])rototype  of  the  comic  novel.  The 
humorous  situations  are,  it  is  true,  almost  all  bur' 
lesque,  which  was  certainly  not  necessary,  but  tJie 
satire  is  frequently  so  delicate,  that  it  escapes  rather 
than  obtrudes  on  unpractiKd  attention;  as  for  example 
in  the  whole  picture  c£  the  administration  of  Sancho 
Panza  in  his  imaginiuy  island.  Besides,  the  language  ' 
even  in  the  description  of  the  most  burlesque  situ- 
ations, never  degenerates  into  vulgarity.  Throughout 
the  whole  wt>rk  it  is  in  general  noble,  correct,  and  so 
highly  polished,  that  it  would  not  disgrace  even  an 
ancient  dassic  of  the  first  rank.*     This  explanation 

*  Ab  one  BpecimeB  oat  of  tnnny,  it  will  be  aufficient  to  quote 
the  speech  of  the  shepherdess  Msrcella.  It  is  in  the  Ime  pnite 
style  of  Cicero,  BDd  it  is  a]tati;ether  a  composition  which  has  Eeliloin 
been  equalled  in  any  modem  langiuge:— 

Hizome  el  Cielo,  Begun  voeotrgs  dexis,  benuoBt,  jr  da  lal  manen, 
que  sin  ser  poderosos  i.  otra  cobb,  i  qm  ne  sigeys  ob  niieve  mi 
V  por  a)  amor  que  me  moBtrdya,  dcEi*,  j  ana  qvereys 
X  3 
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of  a  part  of  the  merits  of  a  work,  which  has  been  so 
often  wrongly  judged,  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  the  eulogist  than  the  calm  and  impartial 
historian.  Let  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  form 
this  opinion,  study  Don  Quixote  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, and  study  it  rightly,  for  it  is  not  a  book  to  be 
judged  by  a  superficial  perusal  But  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  intervention  of  many  subordinate  traits, 
which  were  intended  to  have  only  a  transient  national 
interest,  does  not  produce  an  error  in  the  estimate  .of 
the  whole. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  arrange  the  other 
works  of  Cervantes  according  to  a  critical  judgment 
of  their  importance;  for  the  merits  of  some  consist  in 
the  admirable  finish  of  the  whole,  while  others  exhibit 
the  impress  of  genius  in  the  invention,  or  some  other 
individual  feature.  A  distinguished  place  must,  how- 
ever, be  assigned  to  the  Nwelas  Exemplares  (Moral 

que  este  yo  obligada  k  amaros.  Yo  conozco  con  el  natural  enteudi- 
iniento,  que  Dios  me  ha  dado,  que  todo  lo  herinoso  es  amable,  mas 
no  alcan^o,  que  per  razon  de  ser  amado,  est^  obligado  lo  qae  es 
amado  por  hermoso,  d  aniar  k  quien  le  ania.  Y  mas  que  podria 
acoutecer,  que  el  amador  de  lo  hermoso  fa^sse  feo;  y  siendo  lo  feo 
digno  de  ser  aborrecido,  cae  muy  mal  el  dezir :  Quidrote  por  her- 
raosa,  hasnie  de  amar,  aunque  sea  feo.  Pero  puesto  caso  que  corran 
igualmente  las  hermosuras,  no  por  esso  han  de  correr  igoales  los 
desseos ;  que  no  todas  las  hermosiiras  enamuran,  que  algunas  alegran 
la  vista,  y  no  riuden  la  voluntad:  que  si  todas  las  bellezas  enam^K 
rass^n,  y  rindiess^n:  seri«L  un  andar  las  yoluntades  confons,  y 
descaminadas,  sin  saber  en  qual  avian  de  parar;  porque  sieodo 
infinitos  los  Sujetos  hemiosos,  infinites  avian  de  ser  los  dess^:  y 
segun  yo  he  oydo  dezir,  el  verdadero  Amor  no  se  divide,  y  ha  de  ser 
voluiitario,  y  no  for^oso. 
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or  Instructive  Tales.)  They  are  unequal  in  merit  as 
well  as  in  character.  Cervantes,  doubtless,  intended 
that  they  should  be  to  the  Spaniards  nearly  what  the 
novels  of  Boccado  were  to  the  Italians:  some  aie 
mere  anecdotes,  some  are  romances  in  miniature,  some 
are  serious,  some  comic,  and  all  are  written  in  a  light» 
smooth,  conversational  style.  With  r^ard  to  tlun 
practical  knowledge  which  these  novels  are  intended 
to  convey  to  the  reader,  Cervantes  has  effected  moce 
than  Boccacio;  and  at  all  eyents  he  extended  the 
literature  of  his  country  fay  their  puUication,  for 
no  similar  compositionB  had  previously  existed  in  the 
Spanish  language.  In  them  Cervantes  has  again 
proved  himself   the   experienced  judge  of  tnitnlrifHl^ 

« 

and  has  given,  with '  admkaUe  success,  truly  genuine  " 
and  judicious  representations  of  nature,  in  the  vlir 
rious  situations  of  real  life.  The  reader  must  natit* 
rally  feel  inclined  to  pardon  the  want  of  plan  which 
this  little  collection  of  novels  occasionally  exhibits, 
when  he  finds  that  the  author  through  the  medium 
of  his  characters  relates  and  describes  all  that  he  had 
himself  seen  and  experienced  under  similar  drcumh 
stances,  particularly  during  his  abode  in  Italy  and 
Africa.  The  history  of  the  Ucenciado  Vidrieray  (the 
Glass  Licentiate)  which  is  the  fifth  in  the  collection, 
is  totally  destitute  of  plan,  and  is  related  in  simple 
prose  like  a  common  anecdote.  But  the  novel  of  Im 
Gitanilla,  (the  Gipsey  Girl)  is  ingeniously  conceived 
and  poetically  coloured;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  some  others.  The  story  of  Binconete  y  CortadiUay 
or  the  Lurker  and  the  Cutter^  as  the  nttlnes  with  refer- 
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ence  to  their  etymology  may  be  translated,*  is  a  comic 
romance  in  miniatwe. 

GaUdetty  the  pastoral  romance  which  Cervantes 
wrote  in  his  youth,  is  a  happy  imitation  of  the  Diana 
of  Montemayor,  but  exhibiting  a  still  closer  resem* 
blance  to  Gil  Polo's  continuation  of  that  poemuf 
Next  to  Don  Quixote  and  the  Nacdas  Exemplares^ 
this  pastoral  romance  is  particulaily  worthy  of  atten* 
tion,  as  it  manifissts  in  a  striking  way  the  poetic 
direction  in  which  the  genius  of  Cervantes  moved  even 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  from  which  he  never 
entirely  departed  in  his  subsequent  writingB.  As^ 
however,  the  Galatea  possesses  but  little  oiig^ality*  it 
constantly  excites  the  recollection  of  its  models,  and 
particularly  of  the  Diana  of  Gil  Polo.  Of  the  invention 
of  the  fable  likewise,  but  little  can  be  said,  for  though 
the  story  is  continued  through  six  books,  it  is  still 
incomplete.  In  composing  this  pastoral  romance,  Cer- 
vantes seems  to  have  had  no  other  object  than  to 
clothe  in  the  popular  garb  of  a  tale,  a  rich  ooUection 
of  poems  in  the  old  Spanish  and  Italian  stjdes,  which 
he  could  not  have  presented  to  the  public  under  a  more 
agreeable  form.  The  story  is  merely  the  thread  whidi 
holds  the  beautiful  garland  together;  for  the  poems  are 

*  From  tmam  (a  corner),  aid  eortar  (to  shorten  or  cat).  Thejf 
are  merely  two  humorous  names  for  pick-pockets  or  porse-ciitlen. 
To  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Novtims  JEjmm« 
flares^  I  would  recommend  the  edition  published  at  Madrid  ia 
1783,  by  Antonio  Sancha,  which  as  far  as  I  know  is  the  latest. 

t  A  new  and  elegant  edition  of  the  Galatea  was  printed  at 
Madrid  in  1784,  by  Antonio  Sancha. 
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tte  portioQ  of  the  woiIe  most  particularly  desei-ving 
attention.  They  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  various; 
and  should  tlie  title  of  Cervantes  to  rank,  with  respect 
to  verse  as  well  as  to  prose,  among  the  most  eminent 
poets,  or  his  originality  in  versified  composition,  be 
called  in  question,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  romance 
of  Galatea  must  banish  every  doubt  on  these  points. 
It  was  remarked  by  the  contemporaries  of  Cervantes 
that  he  was  incapable  of  writing  poetry,  and  that  he 
could  compose  only  beautiful  prose;  but  that  obser- 
vation had  reference  solely  to  his  dramatic  works. 
Every  critic,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  lyrical 
compositions,  has  rendered  justice  to  their  merits. 
From  the  romance  of  Gralatea  it  is  obvious  that  Cer- 
vantes composed  in  aU  the  various  kinds  of  syllabic 
measure  which  were  used  in  his  time.  He  even  oc- 
casionally adopted  the  old  dactylic  stanza.*  He 
appears  to  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  the 
metrical  form  of  the  sonnet,  and  his  essays  in  that 
style  are  by  no   means  numerous;!  but  his  poems  in 

•  The  following  ie  a  Rpecimen  of  Cervanles's  Veraoi  de  Arte 
Mayor : — 

Salid  de  lo  hondo  pccho  cuilado 
Palabras  sangrientas  con  nmi^rte  mezcladas, 
V  si  los  susjHros  os  lienen  atadas, 
Abrid  y  romped  el  sinieslro  costado: 
El  aire  os  einpide  que  estd  ya  inflamado 
Del  fiero  veoeuo  de  vuestrofi  acenlos, 
Salid,  y  Bi  quiera  os  ileveu  los  vientos. 
Que  todo  mi  bicn  tamhien  han  llevado. 
t  The  subjoined  extract  will  shew  that  Cerranles  epdeavoured  to 
combioe  iu  liis  soutiets  the  old  Spanish  style  with  that  of  Pelrarch. 
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Italian  octaves  display  the  utmost  fodlity;  and  among 
the  number,  the  song  of  Calliope  in  the  last  book 
of  the  Galatea  is  remarkable  for  the  graceful  ease  f£ 
the  versification.*    In  the  same  manner  as  Oil  Polo 

Ligeras  horas  del  ligcro  tiempo 
Para  mi  perezosas  y  cansadu^ 
Si  no  estais  en  mi  dauo  coDJnradas, 
Parezcans  ya  qne  es  de  acabarme  tiempo. 

Si  agora  me  acabais,  bareislo  i.  tiempa 
Que  estan  mis  desventonw  maa  colmtdH, 
Mirad  que  mengaarin,  li  aois  ptwidaai 
Que  el  mal  ae  acaba,  si  dt  tiempo  al  lieiiipo. 

No  OS  pi  do  que  vengais  dnlcea  ubrouit 
Pues  no  hallareis  camioo,  senda,  6  paao 
De  redncerme  al  ser  que  ya  he  perdido. 

Horas  &  qualquier  otio  TeDtnraaaa, 
Aquella  dulce  del  morla]  traspSM, 
Aquella  de  rai  muerte  sola  oa  pido. 
■  It  conmeDces  with  the  following  soDoroni  ttBuu:— 

Al  dalce  Bon  de  mi  teinplad*  lira 
Prestad,  pastores,  el  oido  atento. 
Oireis  como  en  mi  toz  y  en  £1  respira 
De  mis  hennanas  el  aagrado  aliento : 
Tereis  como  os  suspende  y  os  admin,' 
Y  culma  Tuestras  almas  de  contentO) 
Quando  os  d£  retacion  iqni  en  el  snelo 
De  los  ingeaios  que  ya  son  del  delo. 

Pienso  cania  de  aquelloa  solamente 
Aquien  la  parca  el  hilo  aun  no  ha  cortsdo. 
De  aquellos  que  son  dignos  jostamente 
De  en  tal  Ingar  tenerle  senalado : 
Doude  a  pesar  del  tiempo  diligente, 
Por  el  laudable  oficio  acustnmbrado 
Vuestro  viran  mil  siglos  nus  renombra, 
Sus  daras  obras,  siis  famosos  nombits. 
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in  his  Diana  makes  the  river  Turia  pronounce  the 
praises  of  the  celebrated  Valencians,  the  poetic  fancy 
of  Cervantes  summoned  the  muse  Calliope  before  the 
shepherds  and  sheperdesses,  to  render  solemn  homage 
to  those  contemporaries  whom  he  esteemed  worthy  of 
distinction  as  poets.  But  the  critic  can  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  place  reliance  on  praises  which  are  dealt  out 
with  such  profuse  liberality.  The  most  beautiful  poems 
in  the  Gialatea  are  a  few  in  the  cancion  style,  some 
of  which  are  in  iambics,*  and  some  in  trochaic  or  old 
Spanish  verse.f        Cervantes  has  here  and  there  in- 

•  For  example:— 

0  olma  Tenlurusa, 
Qae  del  hamaiio  vela 
Libre  a  I  alia  region  viv3  vulasle, 
Dexando  en  lenebrosa 
Carcel  de  desconsuelu 
Mi  vida,  aunque  conllgo  la  llevaste  I 
Sin  tf,  escura  dcxaste 
La  Inz  clara  del  dia, 
Por  (ierni  derribada 
La  esperanza  fundada 

Ed  al  mas  firme  asiento  de  alegria:  '       '  i 

Eu  fin  con  tu  parlidu 
QnedA  vivo  el  dolor,  uaerta  la  vida. 

t  A)^ra  que  calla  el  viento, 
Y  el  soseogar  estu  en  calma, 
No  se  calle  mi  tornicnto, 
Saiga  con  la  voz  el  alma 
Paia  mayor  seotimieato; 
Que  para  contar  mis  males, 
MoBtrando  en  parte  que  son 
Por  fnerza,  lian  de  dar  seiiales 
El  alma,  y  el  corazoa 
De  vivas  ansias  morlales. 
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dulged  in  those  antiquated  and  fiEintastic  plays  of  wit, 
which  at  a  subsequent  period  he  himself  ridiculed.* 
The  prose  of  the  Galatea,  which  is  in  other  lespects 
so  beautiful,  is  also  occasionally  ov^loaded  with  a  sort 
of  epithetical  ostentation.f 

Cervantes  displays  a  totally  different  kind  of  poetic 
talent  in  the  Viage  al  PanuuOy  (Journey  to  Parnas- 
sus) a  work  which  cannot  properiy  be  ranked  in  any 
particular  class  of  literary  composition,  but  which,  next 
to  Don  Qmxote,  is  the  most  exquisite  productiucm  of  its 
extraordinary  author.  The  dbief  object  of  the  poem  is 
to  satirize  the  false  pretenders  to  the  honours  of  the 
Spanish  Parnassus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  the  author. 
But  this  satire  is  of  a  peculiar  character:  it  is  a  most 
happy  effusion  of  sportive  humour,  and  it  yet  remains  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  Cervantes  intended  to  praise 
or  to  ridicule  the  individuals  whom  he  points  out  as 
being  particularly  worthy  of  the  fitvour  of  Apollo.  He 
himself  says — *^  Those  whose  names  do  not  appear  in 
this  list,  may  be  just  as  well  pleased  as  those  who  are 
mentioned  in  it."  To  characterize  true  poetry  accord- 
ing to  his  own  poetic  feelings;  to  manifest  in  a  decided 
way  his  enthusiasm  for  the  art  even  in  his  old  age;  and 

•  For  example:— 

Con  tantas  ^rmoi  qfirmat 

El  amor  que  esta  en  tu  pecbo,  &c. 
And  these  antiquated  expressions  are  sometimes  combined  with 
fantastical  ideas. 

f  For  example : — Mastines  Jieles,  guardadores  de  las  simples 
ovejuelas,  que  debaxo  de  so  amparo  estan  tegnras  de  los  carniceros 
dieutes  de  los  hamhrientos  lobos. 
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to  hold  up  a  mirror  for  the  conviction  of  those  who 
were  only  capable  of  m^ng  rhymes  and  inventing 
extravagances,  seem  to  have  been  the  objects  wliich 
Cervantes  had  principally  in  view  when  he  composed 
this  satirical  poem.  Concealed  satire,  open  jesting,  and 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful,  are  the  Ixjldly 
combined  elements  of  this  noble  work.  It  is  divided 
into  eight  chapters,  and  the  versificati<m  is  in  tercets. 
The  composition  is  half  comic  and  half  serious.  After 
many  humorous  incidents.  Mercury  appears  to  Cervantes, 
who  is  represented  as  travelling  to  Parnassus  in  the 
most  miserable  condition;  and  the  god  salutes  him 
ivith  the  title  of  the  "  Adam  of  poets,"*  Mercury 
after  addressing  to  him  many  flattering  compliments, 
conducts  him  to  a  ship  entirely  buUt  of  different  kinds 
of  verse,  and  which  is  intended  to  convey  a  caigo  of 
Spanish  poets  to  the  kingdom  of  Apollo.  The  de- 
scri])tion  of  the  ship  is  an  admirable  comic  allegory.f 

*  Mercury  thus  accosts  him; — 

0  Adan  de  jioetas,  a  Cervantes  ! 
Qne  alforjas  y  que  trage  es  este,  o  amigo  ? 
t  De  la  (iiiilla  d  In  gBvia,  n  estraiia  cosa! 

Toda  de  versos  era  fabricada. 

Sin  qua  se  eDtremeticsa  a)gan&  prosa,. 
Las  ballesleras  craD  de  cnsalada 

De  ^losas,  todas  faecbas  &  la  boda 

De  la  que  se  llam/i  Malmaridada. 
Era  la  rhusma  de  rotnauces  toda, 

Gente  atrevida,  einpero  iiecesaria, 

Pues  A  todas  accionn  se  aconioda. 
La  popa  de  maleria  extraordinaria, 

Bastarda,  y  de  legitimos  sonelos, 

De  labor  perefrrina  en  toHo  y  variu. 
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Mercury  shews  him  a  list  of  the  poets  with  whom 
Apollo  wishes  to  become  acquainted;  and  this  list, 
owing  to  the  problematic  nature  of  its  half  ironical  and 
half  serious  praises,  has  prored  a  stumbling  block  to 
commentators.  In  the  midst  of  the  reading  Cervantes 
suddenly  diapa  the  list.  The  poets  are  now  described 
as  crowding  on  board  the  ship  in  numbers  as  countless  as 
drops  of  rain  in  a  shower,  or  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea 
coast;  and  such  a  tumult  ensues,  that  to  save  the  ship 
from  sinking  by  their  pressure,  the  sirens  raise  a  lurious 
storm.  The  flights  of  imagination  become  more  wild 
as  the  story  advances.  The  storm  subsides,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  shower  of  poets,  that  is  to  say,  poets  faU 
bora  the  clouds.  One  of  the  first  who  descends  on 
the  ship  is  Lope  de  Vega,  on  whom  Cervantes  seizes 
this  opportunity  of  pronouncing  a  pompous  eul<^um. 
The  remainder  o£  the  poem,  a  com|dete  analysis  of 
which  would  occupy  too  much  space,  proceeds  in  the 
same  spirit.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  verse 
ever  written  by  Cervantes,  is  his  description  of  the 
goddess  Poesy,  whom  he  sees  in  all  her  ^ory  in  the 
kingdom  of  Apollo.*     To  this  fine  picture  the  portrait 

Eran  do8  raleiitisinios  tercelm 

Lob  espaldares  de  la  izquierda  y  diesln, 
Para  dar  boga  larga  mny  perfetoe. 

Ilecha  ser  la  cmgia  se  me  mnestra 

De  ana  luenga  y  irutisiina  elegia. 
Que  no  «n  cantar,  sino  en  Uorar  ec  dlestra, 
*  A  portion  of  this  masterly  descriptioo  may  be  quoted  here. 

Bicii  asi  semejaba,  que  ee  ofrece 

Eulre  liquidas  peilaa  j  eutre  roaaa 
La  aurora  que  de&puala  y  a 


9" 
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of  the  goddess  Vain-Glory,  who  afterwards  appears  to 
the  author  in  a  dream,  forms  an  excellent  companion.* 
Among  the  passages  which  for  burlesque  humour  vie 


La  rica  vcstidura,  bs  pre 

Joyyas  que  la  adorniiban,  compptian 
Con  las  que  saeltn  ser  luirabiliosu, 
'  Lns  niiifas  que  al  qucrer  suyo  asistian 

1^-  Ed  el  gallardo  brio  y  Iiello  usppcio,  ^ 

ff\,.  Las  artes  libernles  parecian.  ^Jl 

Totlas  con  amoroso  y  tierno  afecto,  > 

Cot)  las  cicncias  mas  claras  j  escogidas, 
T.c  g-uardaban  santisimo  respeto. 
I  Moatrabaii  que  en  servirta  erau  servidos, 

•I  V  que  por  su  ocasion  de  lodas  gentcs 

Jlk  En  mas  veueracion  ertin  tenidas. 

Su  influjo  y  su  reflujo  Ins  corrienles 

Del  mur  y  su  profuiido  le  mostrabni), 
y  d  ser  pactrt-  de  rios  y  de  fut-iilcs. 
I.ns  jerbas  su  Tirtocl  la  prcsentaban, 

I.os  arbokst  su<<  frutos  y  sus  llores,  t 

Las  piedraa  el  valor  que  en  a)  encerrabaD, 
*  The  following  is  a  paasage  from  the  deacription  of  Fatia- 
ghria. 

En  un  troBO  del  aneto  lerantado, 

(Do  el  aite  i  la  materia  ae  adelanU 
Pueato  que  de  oro  y  de  marfil  labrado) 
Uiia'doncella  vl  desde  la  planta 

Del  pie  haala  la  cabeza  aai  adornada. 
Que  el  verla  adniira,  j  el  mria  encanta. 
Estaba  en  £1  con  mageatad  aonlada, 
Giganta  al  parecer  en  la  aatatara, 
Pero  aaoque  graade,  bien  pniporcionada. 
Parecia  mayor  hb  hermoaara 

Mirada  desde  lejoa,  y  no  tanto 

Si  de  cerca  se  ve  su  compoaturat  ttc. 
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with  Don  Quixote  is  the  description  of  a  second  storm, 
in  which  Neptune  vainly  endeavours  to  plunge  the 
poetasters  to  the  bottom  df  the  deep.  Venus  prevents 
them  from  sinking,  by  changing  them  into  empty 
gourds  and  leather  bottles.*    At  length  a  formal  battle 

m 

is  fought  between  the  real  poets  and  some  of  the 
poetasters.  The  poem  is  throu^out  interspersed  with 
singularly  witty  and  beautiful  ideas;  and  only  a  very 
few  passages  can  be  chaiged  with  feebleness  or  langour. 
It  has  never  been  equalled»  &r  less  surpassed  by  any 
similar  work,  and  it  had  no  prototype.  The  language 
is  classical  throughout;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted, 
that  Cervantes  has  added  to  the  poem  a  comic  supple- 
ment in  prose,  in  which  he  indulges  a  little  too  freely 
in  self-pndse. 

The  dramatic  compositions  of  Cervantes,  were  they 
all  extant,  would  be  the  most  voluminous,  though,  cer- 
tainly, not  the  best  portion  ct  his  works.    Perhaps 

*  Tarb^se  en  esto  el  liquido  elemento, 
De  nuero  renov^se  la  tormenta, 
Sop]6  mas  yivo  y  mas  apriesa  el  viento. 

La  hambrienta  mesnada,  y  no  sedienta, 
8e  rinde  al  uracaa  recien  Tenido, 
Y  por  mas  no  penar  muere  contenta. 

O  raro  caso  y  por  jamas  oido, 

Ni  visto!  6  iiveTas  y  admirables  trazas 
De  la  graa  reina  obedcdda  en  Guido! 

En  an  instante  el  mar  de  calabazas 

Se  vi6  qoajado,  algnnas  tan  potentes, 
Qae  pasaban  de  dos,  y  ann  de  tres  brazas. 

Tambien  hinchados  odres  y  Talientes, 

Sin  deshacer  del  mar  la  blanca  espuma, 
Nadaban  de  mil  talles  diferentes,  &r. 
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those  which  are  now  lost  BUiy  yet  be  reoovend;  for  a 
fortunate  accident  brought  to  lig^  two  dnaAs,  whidi 
had  remained  cmioealed  in  manucript  till  near  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  osntury.*    Genrantes  in<^|iide8  sraia 
of  his  dramas  among  tboae  productions  with  which  hft 
was  himself  most  satisfied;    and  he  seems  to  havie 
r^arded  them  with  the  greater  sdf-oomplacency  in 
proportion  iss  they  experienced  the  ne^ect  of  like 
publicf    This  conduct  has  sometimes  been  aftbibuled 
to  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  sometimes  to  nadtf. 
The  editor  of  the  &fgtA  plap  (duefly  hesoie)  and  eight 
interludes,  which  were  the  last  dramatic  prodnctions  ef 
Cervantes,  has  adopted  the  afasmd  notion,  that  CSon- 
vantes  in  writing  these  pieces,  intended  to  parody  and 
ridicule  the  style  of  Lope  de  Vq^a;^  wliidi  is  mtasAf 
sajring  that  he  attacked  the  whole  literary  public  of 

*  These  two  dramas,  the  tragedy  of  Nmnaiieia  and  the  camedy 
of  El  Trato  de  Argel,  were  first  printed  in  an  appendix  to  the 
new  edition  of  the  Viage  al  Pamaso,  published  at  Madrid  by  Don 
Antonio  Sancha,  in  the  year  1784. 

f  In  the  supplement  to  the  Viage  al  Pamaso^  Cervantes  par- 
ticularly mentions  his  nine  dramas  in  terms  of  the  most  decided 
self-satisfaction.  '*  If  they  were  not  my  own,  (he  says)  I  should 
declare  that  they  merit  all  the  praise  they  have  obtained*"  He 
alludes  with  particular  complacency  to  his  comedy,  entitled,  Xa 
ConfusGy  which  he  styles  a  good  one  among  the  best.  But  Im 
Con/usGy  as  well  as  the  others  which  Cervantes  praises,  is  lost. 
Among  the  eight  which  are  known.  La  Grmn  Sultana  seems  to  be 
that  which  Cervantes  mentions  ander  the  tide  of  La  Gran  Tar" 
quesca. 

X  See  the  first  preface  to  the  Camedias  y  Entremeset  de 
Miguel  de  Ccrvantety  published  by  Bias  Nasarre,  Madrid*  1749, 
2  vols.  4 to. 
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Spain   in   the  most  discourteous  way.     No  traces  of 
parody  appear  in   any  of  those  dramas.     They  are, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  successful  scenes, 
so  dull  and  tedious,  that  one  might  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard them  as  coimterfeit  productions  by  another  author, 
were  it  not  that  their  authenticity  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently proved.    The  little  interludes  alone  exhibit  bur- 
lesque humour  and  dramatic  spirit.     That  the  pene- 
trating and  profoimd  Cervantes  should  have  so  mistaken 
the  limits  of  his  dramatic  talent,  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  even  by  his  vanity,  -had  he  not 
unquestionably  proved  by  his  tragedy  of  Numantia  how 
pardonable  was  the  self-deception  of  which  he  could 
not  divest  himself.     Cervantes  was  entitled  to  consider 
himself  endowed  with  a  genius  for  dramatic  poetry. 
But  he  could  not  preserve  his  independence  in  the  con- 
flict he  had  to  maintain  with  the  conditions  required 
by  the  Spanish  public  in  dramatic  composition;  and 
when  he  sacrificed  his  independence,  and  submitted  to 
rules  imposed  by  others,  his  invention  and  language 
were  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  poet  of  inferior  talent. 
The  intrigues,  adventures,  and  surprises  which  in  that 
age  characterized  the  Spanish  drama,  were  ill  suited  to 
the  genius  of  Cervantes.     His  natural  style  was  too 
profound  and  precise   to  be   reconciled  to   fantastical 
ideas,  expressed  in  irregular  verse.     But  he  was  Spa- 
niard enough  to  be  gratified  with  dramas,  which,  as  a 
poet,  he  could  not  imitate;  and  he  imagined  himself 
capable  of  imitating  them,  because  he  would  have  shone 
in    another  species  of  dramatic  composition,  had  the 
jmblic  taste  accommodated  itself  to  his  genius. 
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With  all  its  imperfectioiis  and  &ults,  Genrantes's 
tragedy  of  Numantia  is  a  noble  production,  and,  like 
Don  Quixote,  it  is  unparaUeled  in  the  class  of  literature 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  proves  that  under  different 
circumstances  the  author  of  Don  Quixote  might  have 
been  the  .£schylus  cS  Spain*  The  conception  is  m 
the  style  of  the  boldest  pathos,  and  the  execution,  at 
least  taken  as  a  whole,  is  vigtnrous  and  dignified.  The 
ancient  Iloman  History  ircmi  which  Cervantes  sdected 
the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Nrnnantia,  afforded  but 
few  positive  facts  of  which  he  could  avaS  himself  in 
his  heroic  tragedy.  He  therefixre  invented  along  with 
the  subject  of  his  piece  a  peculiar  stfrle  of  tragic  com* 
position,  in  doing  which  he  did  not  pay  much  regard 
to  the  theory  of  Aristotle.  His  ol|jeGt  was  to  inmluoe 
a  piece  ftiU  of  tragic  situations,  combined  with  the 
charm  of  the  marvellous.  The  tragedy  is  written  in 
conformity  with  no  rules  save  those  which  Cervantes 
prescribed  to  himself;  for  he  felt  no  inclination  to  imi- 
tate the  Greek  forms.  The  play  is  divided  into  four 
acts  (jomadas)^  and  no  chorus  is  introduced.  The 
dialogue  is  sometimes  in  tercets,  and  sometimes  in  re- 
dondillas,  and  for  the  most  part  in  octaves,  without  any 
regard  to  rule.  The  diction  does  not  maintain  equal 
dignity  throughout;  but  it  is  in  no  instance  affected  or 
bombastic.  Cervantes  has  evinced  admirable  skill  in 
gradually  heightening  the  tragic  interest  to  the  dose  of 
the  piece.  The  commencement  is,  however,  somewhat 
cold  and  tedious.  Scijiio  appears  with  his  generals  in 
the  Roman  camp  before  Numantia.  In  a  speech  which 
might  have  been  improved  by  abridgment,  he  repri- 
VOL.  I.  2  a 
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mands  his  troops,  whose  spirit  has  begun  to  give  way 
to  effeminacy.  The  soldiers  are  re-inspired  with  cou- 
rage. Numantian  ambassadors  enter  with  proposals 
for  peace,  which  are  rejected.  It  is  here  that  the 
tragedy  properly  begins.  Spain  appears  as  an  alle- 
gorical character,  and  she  summons  the  liver  Duero, 
or  Durius,  on  whose  banks  Numantia  stands.  The  old 
river  god  appears,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  the  deities 
of  the  smaller  rivers  of  the  surrounding  country. 
These  ideal  characters  consult  the  book  of  fiEtte,  and 
discover  that  Numantia  cannot  be  saved.  Whatever 
may  be  said  against  the  bold  idea  of  endeavouring  to 
augment  the  tragic  pathos  by  means  of  allegorical 
characters,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  this  case 
the  result  of  the  experiment  is  not  alt^^ether  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Cervantes  justly  prides  himself  in  the 
novelty  of  the  idea.  The  scene  is  now  transferred  to 
Numantia.  The  senate  is  assembled  to  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  among  the  members  the 
character  of  Theagenes  shines  with  conspicuous  lustre. 
Bold  resolutions  are  adopted  by  the  senate.  The  tran- 
sition into  light  redondillas,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
weaving with  the  serious  business  of  the  fable,  the 
loves  of  a  young  Numantian  named  Morandro,  and  his 
mistress,  is  certainly  a  fault  in  the  composition  of  the 
tragedy.  But  to  this  fault  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
the  finest  scenes  in  the  following  act.  A  solemn  sacri- 
fice is  prepared;  but  amidst  the  ceremony  an  evil  spirit 
appears,  seizes  the  victim,  and  extinguishes  the  fire. 
The  confusion  in  the  town  increases.  A  dead  man  is 
resuscitated  by  magic,  and  the   scene  in  which  this 
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incident  occurs  has  a  most  imposing  effect*  All  hope 
has  now  vanished.  After  the  return  of  a  -  second 
unsuccessful  embassy,  the  Numantians,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Theagenes,  resolve  to  bum  all  their  valuable 
property,  then  to  put  their  wives  and  children  to 
death,  and  lastly  to  throw  themselves  in  the  flames, 
lest  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  should  be- 
come the  slaves  of  the  Romans.  Scenes  df  the  most 
heart-rending  domestic  misery,  and  the  noblest  traits 
of  patriotism  then  ensue.t    Fionine  rages  in  Numan- 

*  The  departed  spirit  which  ii  cofljiired  Imek  to  the  dead  body, 
delivers  the  following  terrific  addreis. 

Cese  la  faria  dd  rigor  Tiotento, 
Tuyo,  Marqaino,  baate,  triste,  baste 
La  que  yo  paso  en  la  regioD^tcmra, 
Sin  que  tn  crezcas  mas  mi  denrditiire. 
Enganaste,  si  pienaas  que  redbo 
Contento  de  volver  i  esta  penoaa, 
Misera  y  corta  vida,  que  aora  vivo. 
Que  yo  me  va  faltando  presnrosa; 
Antes  me  causas  un  dolor  esquiTO, 
Pues  otra  vez  la  muerte  rigorosa 
Triunfar^  de  mi  vida  y  de  mi  alma. 
Mi  enemigo  tendri  doblada  palma;  kc. 

t  One  of  the  Numantian  women,  for  example,  addresses  the 
following  speech  to  the  senators:— 

Bast  a  que  la  hambre  insana 
Os  acabe  con  dolor, 
Sin  esperar  el  rigor 
De  la  aspereza  Romana. 
Decildes  que  os  engendraron 
i.ibres,  y  libres  nacistes, 
Y  que  vuestras  niadrea  tristes 
Tambicn  libres  os  criaron. 

2  A  2 
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tia.*  Morandi'o,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  Mends,  ven- 
tures to  enter  the  roman  camp.  He  returns  with  a  piece 
of  bread  smeared  with  blood,  and,  presenttog  it  to  his 
famished  mistress,  falls  at  her  feet  mortally  wounded.t 

Decildes  que  pues  la  suerie 
Nuestra  va  tan  de  caida. 
Que  como  os  dieron  la  vida, 
Ansi  mUmo  os  deu  la  moerle. 
0  Diuros  desiB  cindad. 
Si  podeis  twblad,  decid, 
Y  loil  Tcces  repetid : 
Numantinos,  libertad! 
*  A  mother  enters  with  her  two  starving  children.   She  carria 
one  at  the  breast,  and  the  other  whom  she  leads  by  the  hand,  thas 
addresses  her  :— 

Hijo.       Madre,  por  ventura  habrta 

Qui£n  nos  diese  pan  par  eslo }  ' 

Madre,    Pan,  bijo,  ni  aun  otra  cosa 

Que  semeje  de  comer! 
Hijo.        Pues  lengo  de  parecer 

De  dura  hamhre  rabiosa? 
Con  poco  pan  que  me  deis, 
Madre,  no  os  pedir^  mas, 
Madre.     Hijo,  qu£  peiias  me  das! 
Hijo.        Pues  qu£,  madre,  no  quereis?  &r. 
t  Murandro.  Vea  aqui,  Lira,  cumplida 
Mi  palabra  y  mis  porfias 
De  que  \ix  no  moririas 
Mieulras  yo  tuviese  vida. 

Y  aun  podr^  mejnr  decir 
Que  presto  vendr^  Aver 
Que  a  ti  sohrard  el  comer, 

Y  S  mi  fallara  el  vivir. 
Ura.           Qui  dices,  Horandro  amado? 
Mortindro.  Lira,  que  acorles  la  hambrc, 

Enlrelanlo  que  la  eslambre 
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The  action  proceeds  With  unabated  interest  to  the  end. 
An  all^orical  character  of  Fame  enters  at  the  dose  of 
the  piece,  and  announces  the  future  glory  of  Spain. 

Allegorical  diaracters,  for  instance.  Necessity  and 
Opportunity,  Uketvise  appear  in  Cenrantes's  comedy, 
El  Trato  de  Argel  (Life  in  Algiers,  or  Manners  in 
Algiers).  But  their  introduction  amidst  scenes  of  com-* 
mon  life  injures  the  story,  which  is  besides  by  no  meai» 
ingenious,  and  imparts  a  cold  and  whimsicaf  character 
to  the  piece.  This  comedy,  however,  whidi  is  divided 
into  five  acts,  is  not  destitute  of  interest  and  spirit. 

The  romance  of  Ftarsiles  and  SigisoMlnda,  whidi 
Cervantes  finished  iSbrnfij  before  his  death,  murt  be 
r^arded  as  an  interoMing  appendix  to  his  other  woriiA* 
The  language  and  the  whole  composition  of  the  story, 
exhibit  the  purest  simplidty,  combined  wi^tii  singultt 
precision  and  pdish.  Hie  idea  of  this  iM>mance  was 
not  new,  and  scarcely  deserved  to  be  rejnroduced  in  a 
new  manner.  But  it  appears  that  Cervantes  at  the 
close  of  his  glorious  career  took  a  &ncy  to  imitate 
Heliodorus.  He  has  maintained  the  interest  of  the 
situations,  but  the  whole  work  is  merely  a  roman- 
tic   description  of   travels,  rich  enough  in  frightfid 

• 

De  mi  Tida  corta  el  hado. 
Pero  mi  saogre  Tertida 
Y  con  este  pan  mezdada, 
Te  ha  de  dar,  mi  dolce  amada, 
Triste  y  amarga  comida. 

*  A  new  and  elegant  edition  of  the  Trabajoi  de  Penilei  y 
Sigismundap  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1781,  by  Don  Antonio  de 

Saiicha,  in  2  vols. 
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adventures,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Real  and  febulous 
gei^raphy  and  history  are  mixed  t(^ther  in  an  absurd 
and  monstrous  manner;  and  the  second  half  of  ^e  ro- 
mance, in  which  the  scene  is  transferred  to  Spain  and 
Italy,  does  not  exactly  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the 
first  half. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  on  the  collected  works  of  Cer- 
vantes, in  order  to  ascertain  what  their  author  was 
entitled  to  cl^m  as  his  original  property,  independently 
of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  we  shall  find  that 
the  genius  of  that  poet,  who  is  in  general  only  partially 
estimated,  shines  with  the  brighter  lustre  the  IcnigCT  it 
is  contemplated.  That  kind  of  criticism  which  is  to  be 
learnt,  contributed  but  little  to  the  developement  and 
formation  of  his  genius.  A  critical  tact,  which  is  a 
truer  guide  than  any  rule,  but  which  abandons  genius 
when  it  forgets  itself,  secured  the  &ncy  of  Cervantes 
against  the  aberrations  of  common  minds,  and  his 
sportive  wit  was  always  subject  to  the  control  (tf  solid 
judgment.  The  vanity  which  occasionally  made  him 
mistake  the  true  bent  of  his  talent,  must  be  coniessed 
to  have  been  pardonable,  considering  how  little  he  was 
known  to  his  contemporaries.  He  did  not  even  know 
himself,  though  he  felt  the  consciousness  of  his  genius. 
From  the  mental  height  to  which  he  had  nused  himself, 
he  might,  without  too  highly  rating  his  own  abilities^ 
look  down  on  all  the  writers  of  his  age.  More  than  one 
poet  of  great,  of  immortal  genius,  might  be  [daced  beside 
him  in  his  own  country;  but  of  all  the  Spanish  poets 
Cervantes  alone  belongs  to  the  whde  world. 
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LOPE   D£  VEGA. 

Lope  FeUx  de  Vega  Carpio,  the  rival  and  can«- 
queror  of  Cervantes  in  the  conflict  of  dramatic  art» 
was  bom  at  Madrid^  in  the  year  156SL  He  was  cod^ 
sequently  fifteen  years  younger  than  Cervantes.  Mar*, 
vellous  stories  are  related  respecting  the  eaily  develope- 
ment  of  his  poetic  genius  and  his  talent  for  composing 
verses.  Though  his  parents  were  not  rich,  yet  he 
received  a  literary  education;  and  he  is  also  said  to^ 
have  distingmshed  hilnadf  in  corporeal  exerdaea*.  He: 
lost  his  parents  before  he  was  dd  enough  ta  attend- 
the  university;  but  through  the  assistanpe  of  Don. 
Geronymo  Manrique,  the  grand  inquisitor,  and  Bidiop  of. 
Avila,  who  was  much  attached  to  him»  he  was  enabled' 
to  complete  a  course  of  philosophy  at  Alcala.  After^ 
obtaining  his  d^ree  at  that  university,  he'  returned  to 
Madrid,  where  he  became  secretary  to  the  Duke  ci  Alba* 
He  shortly  afterwards  married;  and  from  this  period,: 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  career  of  tranquil  happines^^ 
the  stormy  vicissitudes  of  his  life  commenced*  He 
became  engaged  in  a  quarrel,  fought  a  dud,  wounded 
his  antagonist  dangerously,  and  was  obliged  to  fly.: 
For  several  years  he  lived  an  exile  from  Madrid;  and' 
on  his  return  his  wife  unfortunately  died.  Harrassed 
by  this  series  of  calamities,  and  being  as  warm  a  patriot 
as  he  was  a  sincere  catholic,  he  entered  into  one  of  the* 
military  corps  which  were  embariced  on  board  the  invin- 
cible armada  for  the  invasion  of  England  Though  he 
himself  returned  in  safety  to  Biadrid,  yet  he  was  deefiy 
grieved  at  the  ill  success  of  the  armada.    His  vigorous 
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constitution^  however,  enabled  him  to  keep  up  his  spi- 
rits; he  again  became  a  secretary,  once  more  entered  into 
the  married  state,  and  passed  some  time  in  uninterrupted 
domestic  happiness.  On  the  death  of  his  second  wife, 
who  survived  her  marriage  only  a  few  years,  he  resolved 
to  forego  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose took  holy  orders.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  to  a 
convent;  but  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of 
poetry, — to  that  study,  which  from  childhood  upwards, 
had  principally  engrossed  his  mind,  and  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  which  he  pnxluced  so  extraordinaiy  a 
result,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  man  could 
even  during  the  most  protracted  existence,  write  as 
much  as  Lope  de  Vega:  and  yet  he  spent  a  part  of  his 
life  in  civil  business,  and  in  the  discharge  of  military 
duties.  He  composed  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  verse 
which  were  in  use  in  his  time;  and  he  succeeded  in  all. 
But  liis  dramas  in  particular  were  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  the  labours  of  no  other  Spanish 
poet  had  ever  excited.  He  so  precisely  struck  the 
chord  which  harmonized  with  the  taste  of  the  Spanish 
public,  that  he  has  been  worshipped  as  the  inventor  of 
the  national  comedy,  though  he  only  pursued  the  tract 
which  Torres  Naharro  originally  opened. 

Lope  de  Vega's  fertility  of  invention  is  as  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  poetry,  as  the  talent  which 
enabled  him  to  compose  regular  and  well  constnicted 
verses  with  as  much  facility  as  if  he  had  been  writing 
prose.  Cervantes  styles  him  el  monstruo  de  naiuralexa, 
(the  prodigy  of  nature)  and  this  name  was  not  given 
him  merely  in  levity.     He  was  constrained  by  no  rules 
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publishers  of  his  plays,  was  cdebrated  with  no  less 
pomp  in  all  the  theatres  ct  Spain.  Arithmetical  cal-. 
dilations  have  been  employed,  in  order  to  arrive  at« 
just  estimate  of  Lope  de  Vega's  iacSiitj  in  poetic  com- 
position. According  to  his  own  testimony,  he  wvote 
on  an  average  five  sheets  per  day;  it  has  therefore  been 
computed  that  the  number  of  sheets  which  he  com- 
posed during  his  life,  must  have  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twen^- 
five,  and  that  allowing  for  the  deduction  of  a  small  pordfRn 
of  prose.  Lope  de  Vega  must  have  written  upwards  of 
twenty-one  millions,  three  hundred  thomamd  versea*^ 

Nature  would  have  overstepped  hear  bounds  and 
have  produced  the  miraculous,  bad  Lope  de  Vega,  along 
with  this  rapidity  of  invention  and  ocmipoeition,  attained 
perfection  in  any  department  cf  Uteratiure.  NaMv^ 
however,  did  her  utmost  for  Lope  de  Vega;  for  even 
the  rudest,  most  incorrect,  and  verbose  of  his  woriksy 
are  imbued  with  a  poetic  spirit  which  no  methodi- 
cal art  can  create.  This  poetic  spirit  is,  at  tbe 
same  time  so  national  and  so  completely  Spanish,  that 
without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  worka 
of  other  Spanish  poets,  and  particularly  those  wW 
flourished  at  an  early  period,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive 

*  The  biographer  who  wishes  to  compile  in  a  perfeet  and 
authentic  way,  the  life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  already  so  often  niaiuif 
must  not  neglect  the  collection  of  elegies  and  epitaphs,  which  lum 
been  lately  printed,  along  with  the  hitherto  scattered  works  of  the 
great  Spanish  dramatist,  fObras  Sueiias  de  Lope  de  Vega; 
Madrid,  1776,  &c.  21  vols.  4to.)  Even  Nicolas  Antonio,  whose 
manner  is  so  jejune,  and  who  nsnally  dismisses  poets  with  tery 
little  ceremony,  b^tows  a  long  eologinm  on  Lope  de  Vega. 
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SO  much  honoured  during  his  life.  The  nobility  and 
the  public  vied  in  expressing  their  admiration  of  him. 
He  was  chosen  president  (capellan  mayor)  of  the 
spiritual  college  of  Madrid,  of  which  he  had  previ- 
ously been  admitted  as  a  member.  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
sent  him  the  cross  of  Malta,  and  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  theology,  accompanied  by  a  flattering  letter.  The 
pope  also  appointed  him  fiscal  of  the  apostolic  chamber. 
For  these  distinctions  Lope  de  Vega  was  not  indebted 
merely  to  his  poetic  talents.  No  Spanish  poet  of  cele- 
brity had  hitherto  manifested  in  his  writings  such 
enthusiastic  interest  for  the  triumph  of  the  catholic 
religion.  He  was  accordingly  appointed  familiar  to  the 
inquisition,  a  post  which  was  at  that  period  r^arded 
as  singularly  honourable.  But  the  Spanish  public 
adopted  another  mode  of  expressing  their  admiration 
of  their  favourite  dramatist.  Whenever  Lope  de  Vega 
appeared  in  the  streets,  he  was  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  people,  all  eager  to  gain  a  sight  of  the  prodigy  of 
nature.  The  boys  ran  shouting  after  him,  and  those 
who  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest,  stood  and  gazed 
on  him  with  wonder  as  he  passed.  He  died  in  1681, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was 
conducted  with  princely  magnificence.  The  ceremony 
was  directed  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Susa,  whom  he 
appointed  executor  of  his  will.  The  music  of  the  high 
mass  which  was  celebrated  at  his  funeral,  was  executed 
by  the  performers  of  the  chapel  royal.  During  the 
exequies,  which  lasted  three  days,  three  bishops  oflBi-* 
ciated  in  their  pontifical  robes.  The  memory  of  the 
"  Spanish  Phenix,"  as  he  was  usually  styled  by  the 
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publishers  of  his  plays,  was  odebrated  with  no  less 
pomp  in  all  the  theatres  of  Spain.  Arithmetical  cal- 
culations have  been  employed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
just  estimate  of  Lope  de  Vega's  fiEuality  in  po^  com- 
position. According  to  his  own  testimony,  hd  .^v^^rate 
on  an  average  five  sheets  per  day;  it  Hum  therefore  been 
computed  'that  the  number  of  sheets  whidi  he  cmn- 
posed  during  his  life,  must  have  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  and  that  allowing  for  the  deduction  of  a  small  portion 
of  prose.  Lope  de  Vega  must  have  written  upwards  of 
twenty-one  millions,  three  hundred  thousand  verses.* 

Nature  would  have  overstepped  her  bounds  and 
have  produced  the  miraculous,  had  Lope  deVeg^  akmg 
with  this  rapidity  of  in  vention  imd  o(»npoBiticm»  attained 
perfection  in  any  department  of  literatiue.  Nature, 
however,  did  her  utmost  for  Lope  de  Vega;  for  even 
the  rudest,  most  incorrect,  and  verbose  of  his  works, 
are  imbued  with  a  poetic  spirit  which  no  methodi- 
cal art  can  create.  This  poetic  spirit  is,  at  the 
same  time  so  national  and  so  completely  Spanish,  that 
without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  worics 
of  other  Spanish  poets,  and  particularly  those  wiio 
flourished  at  an  early  period,  it  is  impossible  to  perceive 

•  The  biographer  who  wishes  to  compile  in  a  perfect  and 
authentic  way,  the  life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  already  so  often  rdatad, 
must  not  neglect  the  collection  of  elegies  and  epitaphs,  which  ium 
been  lately  printed,  along  with  the  hitherto  scattered  works  of  the 
great  Spanish  dramatist,  fOhroi  Sueitoi  de  Lope  de  Vega; 
Madrid,  1776,  &c.  21  vols.  4to.)  £?en  Nicolas  Antonio,  whose 
manner  is  so  jejune,  and  who  usually  dismisses  poets  with  very 
little  ceremony,  b^tows  a  long  eulogium  on  Lope  de  Vega, 
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Lope  de  V^a's  merits  and  defects,  or  to  understand  tbeir 
connection  with  each  other.  ()n  this  account,  however, 
he  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  poet  of  the  Spanish  pub- 
lic, the  favourite  of  all  ranks;  and  on  this  account  have 
his  writings  always  heen  partially  or  erroneously  judged. 

liope  de  Vega  was  bom  fur  dramatic  poetiy.  In 
every  other  class  of  composition,  he  was  merdy  an 
accurate  imitator,  or  if  he  struck  out  a  new  course,  it 
was  in  so  imperfect  a  way,  that  his  example  was  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  literature.  But  as  a  dramatic 
poet,'  if  he  did  not  create  the  Spanisli  comedy,  properly 
so  called,  his  inexhaustible  fancy  and  the  fiiscinating 
ease  of  his  animated  composition  confirmed  to  it  that 
character  which  has  since  distinguished  it  AS  sub- 
sequent Spanish  dramatic  poets  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  until  genius  was  banished  from  the 
sphere  it  occupied  by  the  introduction  of  the  French 
taste  in  Spain.  The  successors  of  Lope  de  V^a 
merely  improved  on  the  models  which  he  had  created. 
He  fixed  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  spmt  and  the 
style  of  nearly  all  the  different  kinds  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainment in  Spain.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to 
unite  with  a  notice  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Lope 
de  V^a,  a  sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
species  of  plays  then  performed  in  Span ;  and  this  sketch 
will  at  tiie  same  time  serve  as  a  key  to  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Spanish  drama. 

Since  the  age  of  Lope  de  V^;a,  the  word  comedy 
(comedia)  has  had  in  the  dramatic  language  of  Spain 
a  totally  different  signification  from  that  which  was 
attached  to  it  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
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which  it  retains  in  most  countries  of  modem  Biiiope* 
It  is  the  generic  name  of  several  qiedesof  dmoWf 
some  of  n^iicfay  according  to  our  estafalifibed  iiotioiif» 
are  neither  oomedSes  nor  tragedies;  but  all  of  which 
appraaamate  to  one  common  sfdrit  of  inventian  and 
execution.  The  cnUic  will  inevitably  Ibrm  an  erroneous 
judgment  of  these  works,  if  lie  be  guided  bjr  notieoB 
deduced  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  dramm  and  whidi» 
with  certain  limitations,  are  appficaUe  to  all  dramatic 
compositions  except  the  Spanisk  eofnedj.  The  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  comedy  must  not  be  sou(^  finr  in  that 
popular  satire,  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  cmnedy,  propmly  so  called. 
The  compositions  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  are  of 
a  totally  different  nature.  In  tliem  stoiSes  4)f  country 
and  city  life  are  clothed  in  romantic  poetic  colours,  and 
blended  with  the  interesting  inventions  of  a  bold  and 
irr^ular  fancy,  without  any  distinction  between  the 
gay  and  the  serious,  or  the  comic  and  the  tragic.  In  a 
word,  a  Spanish  comedy  is  in  its  principle  a  dramatic 
novel;  and  as  there  are  tragic,  comic,  historical,  and 
purely  imaginative  novels,  so,  in  like  manner,  the 
Spanish  comedy  readily  adopts  those  various  modes  of 
exciting  interest  on  the  stage.  In  Spaniah  comedies  as 
in  novels,  princes  and  potentates  are  no  more  out  of 
place  than  jockeys  and  fops;  and  these  dissimilar  cha^ 
racters  may  all  be  introduced  on  the  stage  at  once, 
should  the  progress  of  the  intrigue  require  so  hetero- 
geneous an  approximation.  Satire  is  therefore  merely 
an  agreeable  accessary  in  the  Spanish  comedy,  of  which 
the  poet  may  avail  himself  at  his  pleasure.    In  these 
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comedies  the  powerful  deUneatioD  of  character  ia  no 
more  essential  than  in  novels.  Even  a  motley  combi- 
nation of  burlesque  and  serious,  vulgar  and  pathetic 
scenes,  is  not  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  a  Spanish  comedy, 
the  object  of  which  is  not  to  maintain  the  interest  in  a 
particular  direction.  The  subject  of  the  piece  may- 
be a  moving  or  a  horrific  story;  still  the  picture  pre- 
sented is  entertaining,  but  entertaining  in  a  manner 
totally  different  from  that  kind  of  comedy  which  ex- 
hibits the  follies  of  life  in  a  satirical  pcnnt  of  view.  A 
continuance  of  the  pathetic  or  the  horrific  would  be  as 
little  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  those  dramatic  novels 
which  the  Spaniards  call  comedies,  as  a  continuance  of 
the  ludicrous.  In  this  is  manifested  the  first  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  required  by  the  Spanish  public,  of 
which  notice  has  already  been  taken  in  treating  of  the 
origin  of  the  Spanish  comedy.  With  any  other  people 
than  the  Spaniards  these  dramatic  novds  would  have 
assumed  a  somewhat  different  character,  without,  how- 
ever, departing  from  their  original  spirit.  But  tiiis 
class  of  dramatic  composition,  which  admits  of  the 
most  singular  mixture  of  the  pompous  and  the  ludi- 
a-ous,  was  particularly  suited  to  the  Spaniards  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  by  it  they  were 
relieved  from  any  long  diuration  of  serious  impressions. 
With  this  first  retjuisite  of  a  changeable  dramatic  fimn, 
which  Lope  de  Vega  completely  satisfied,  was  associated 
a  second.  A  complicated  plot  was  indispensable  in  every 
<lrama,  the  subject  of  which  was  drawn  from  the  sphere 
of  common  life.  As  a  substitute  for  that  sort  of  {dot 
in  historical  comedies,  oxti'uordinary  and  striking  adven- 
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tures  were  introduced,  and  in  spiritual  oomedieiy  ndiR- 
cles.    According  to  the  universally  received  notikm  of 
a  Spanish  comedy,  in  Lope  de  Vega's  time^  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  saoved  and  the  proAuie 
styles;  for  a  l^end  was  dramatized  as  a  spiritual  noificL 
Whether  a  naticm  which  was  satisfied  with  such 
comedies  did  or  did  not  b^^uile  itself  of  the  jmetl 
and  most  perfect  developement  of  dramatic  gemns,  is 
a  question  for  separate  discussion.    But  the  Spaabh 
comedy  considered  in  all  its  modifications,  as  a  pai^ 
ticular  species  of  drama,  may  stand  the  test  of -sovifl 
criticism;  and  Lope  de  V^  in  a  great  measure  con- 
tributed to  fix  the  national  taste  in  these  modifications. 
In  his  time  the  classification  was  first  made  of  sacnd 
and  profane  dramas,  or  as  the  l^ianiaids  called  fhem, 
comedias  DivinM  y  HuwumMi    The  prafime  oonedies 
were  again  divided  into  eomedUu  Heragcu^  (Heroic 
comedies);  and  comedias  de  Capa  y  Espada,  (comedies 
of  the  Cloak  and  Sword.)     The  heroic  comedies  were 
originally  the  same  as  the  historical,  but  the  title  was 
subsequently  extended  to  mythological  and  allegorical 
dramas.    The  comedies  of  the  Capa  y  Espada^  weie 
founded  on  sulijects  selected  fit>m  the  sjdiere  of  fiashion- 
able  life,  and  exhibited  the  manners  of  the  age;  they  were 
likewise  performed  in  the  costume  of  the  times.    At 
a  later  period  a  subdivision  of  these  comedias  de  Capa 
y  E*spada  was  formed  under  the  name  of  comedias  de 
Figuron^  because  the  principal  character  was  either 
a  needy   adventurer  representing   himself  as  a  rich 
nobleman,  or  a  lady  of  the.  same  class.     In  Lope  de 
\^ega's   time  aLso,  the  sacred  comedies  b^an  to  be. 
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divided  into  dramatized  f^idas  de  Santos  and  Autos 
Sacrainentales.  Both  classes  were  founded  on  the 
model  of  the  dramas,  whicli  used  to  be  represented  in 
the  cloisters.  The  Autos  SacramentaleSy  which  had 
all  a  reference  to  tiie  administration  of  the  sacrament, 
according  to  catholic  notions,  seem  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  age  of  Iiope  de  V^a;  at  least  in  the  pre- 
lude to  one  of  his  Autos  (the  word  literally  signifies 
acts)  a  countrjrwoman  questions  her  husband  respecting 
the  nature  of  these  dramas.*  Finally,  to  the  different 
kinds  of  Spanish  comedy  existing  in  Lope  de  Vega's 
age,  must  Ijc  added  the  little  preludes  or  recommeoda^ 
tary  jueces,  called  loos,  and  the  interludes,  or  enire' 
meseSf  introduced  between  the  prelude  and  the  prin- 
cipal comedy,  and  which  when  interspersed  with  music 
and  dancing,  are  denominated  sc^netes. 

Heroic  and  historical  comedies  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Lope  de  V^a,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  been  preserved.  The  tragic  scenes  in 
many  of  these  comedies,  so  well  harmonized  with  the 
national  taste  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  readily  dis- 
pensed with  genuine  tragedy;  and  as  vivid^a  recollection 
of  the  old  national  history  was  maintained  by  these 

*  In  the  prelude  to  the  Auto  El  Nomhre  de  Jesus  (the  Name 
of  Jesus).  See  the  Ohras  Sueltas  de  Lope  de  Vegm^  irol.  xrnu 
The  country  woman  asks: — 

Y  que  son  Autos? 
And  the  husband  replies: — 

Comedias  a  gloria  y  honor  del  pan 
Que  tan  devota  celebra 
lilsta  coronada  yilla. 
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theatrical  representations  as  by  the  old  romances.  But 
few  of  liope'a  iiistorical  comedies  relate,  like  his  Graii 
Duque  de  Mmcocia,  to  foreign  subjects.  In  point  of 
composition,  iiis  dramas  do  not  materially  differ  one 
from  the  other.  Even  in  his  historical  pieces,  he  uses 
such  freedoms  with  respect  to  the  unity  of  action,  that 
only  a  sli^t  similitude  connects  the  acts  and  scenes 
together;  and  he  totaDy  disregards  tlie  unities  of  time 
and  place.  The  execution  of  these  dramas  is  no  less 
irr^fular  than  tlieir  composition.  According  to  the 
humour  in  which  the  author  happened  to  be  when 
engaged  in  his  literary  laljour,  his  descriptions  and 
language  are  vigorous  or  feeble,  noble  or  mean,  un- 
polished or  highly  refined.  A  description  of  Las 
Almenat  de  Toro  (the  Battlements  of  Toro),  one  of 
the  best  productions  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs, 
will  afford  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  Lope  de  Vega's 
historical  comedies.  The  subject  of  this  piece  is  the 
murder  of  King  Don  Sancho,  by  Bellido  Dt^os,  a  knight 
whom  the  king  had  offended  by  a  violation  of  his  pro- 
mise, a  story  which  has  likewise  furnished  materials  for 
several  old  romances.  The  Cid  Ruy  Diaz  is  a  principal 
character  in  this  comedy,  which,  like  all  others  of  the 
same  kind,  is  divided  into  three  acts.*  The  scene  opens 
with  a  view  of  the  country  before  the  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Toro  in  Leon.  The  King  Don  Sancho,  the  Cid« 
and  a  Count  Anzures  enter.  The  king  explains  to  the 
two  knights,  that  state  reasons  prevent  him  from  fiil- 

*  Lope  de  Vega,  in  his  dramu,  employ!  the  terms  aetot  and 
jomadat  indUcriminately. 

VOL.    I.  SB 
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filling  his  father's  will,  and  that  he  cannot  leave  his  two 
sisters,  the  infantas  Elvira  and  Urraca,  in  possession  of 
the  strong  fortresses  of  Tore  and  Zamora.*  The  Cid 
with  noble  sincerity  avows  his  opinion  of  the  king's 
injustice  towards  his  sisters,  and  offers  himself  as  a 
mediator  in  the  dispute.  The  king  and  Count  Anzures 
retire.  The  Cid  advances  to  the  walls,  and  meets  a 
knight  named  Ordonez,  who  has  just  come  out  of  the 
fortress  to  execute  some  enterprize  in  &vour  of  the 

*  From  the  very  commeDcement  of  the  scene,  it  u  obvion) 
how  well  Lope  de  Vega  understood  the  art  of  composing  spirited 
dialogue. 

D.  San.  A  mi  me  cierra  la  puerta  ? 
Anfu.      Tiene  muy  justo  temor. 
Cid.         Con  ser  muger  se  concietta. 
An.  De  que  te  espantas  seuor 

que  DO  te  la  tenga  abierta  ? 

Dizen  que  eo  el  Dios  que  adoro 

jurasle  quilar  agora 

sin  guardarles  el  decoro 

a  doSa  Urraca  a  Zamora, 

y  a  Elvira  su  hermana  a  Toro. 

Pues  si  muerto  el  Rey  Fernando, 

el  primero  de  Castilla 

que  esta  en  el  cieto  reynando 

por  etemo  cetro  y  sill  a, 

la  silla  mortal  desando, 

eres  qnien  has  de  amparallas, 

pues  otro  padre  no  tienen, 

y  qui  e  res  desheredallaB, 

Que  niucho  si  se  previenen 

a  defender  sas  murallas  ? 
D.San.   Conde  Anfures,  sijnr^, 

guato  de  mi  padre  fue, 

gnardi-  respelo  a  su  muerte,  &c. 
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infanta  Elvira.  Both  knights  are  about  lo  draw;  but 
they  reet^niae  each  other,  and  embrace.  The  Cid  is 
pourtrayed  in  all  the  gi-eatness  of  his  character.*  The 
in&nto  appears  on  the  walls,  and  states  to  the  Cid  lier 
reasons  for  not  opening  the  gates  to  her  brother.  "  The 
king  re-appears,  and  ordera  preparations  for  storming 
the  garrison.  The  scene  changes — Don  Vela,  an  old 
knight  who  has  withdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  public 
life,  appears  in  front  of  his  country  residence.  He 
connniineB  with  himself  in  a  speech  full  of  dignity 
and  beauty,  but  in  sonic  passages  too  poetical  for  the 
drama.f     His  daugliter  enters  singing,  and  surrounded 

•  Ordonez  is  exhibited  in  rather  a  ludicrous  light: — 
Cid,     No  OS  prevengais  que  no  quiero 

reiiir  con  vns.    D.  Bit.  Porque  aa! 
Cid,     Porque  nunca  en  quien  tcmio 

nianch^  nii  gallardo  azero. 
D,  B,   Aqoien  yo  he  lemido,  ea  hombre 

que  a  vos  OS  hara  temblar. 
Cid.     Si  es  el  Invlerno,  tn  lugar 

Trio  temblar  hazer  a  iin  hombn'. 
D.  B.  No  es  sino  et  Cid. 
Cid.     Pnes  si  vos 

leuieyssolo  al  Cid,  oyd, 

que  a  mi  me  teioeys, 

<;UB  el  Cid  soy.    D.  B.  El  Cid  vos? 
Cid,     Si  por  Dios. 
D.  B.  Ya  que  os  he  dicho  en  lu  cara, 

JnTicta  Cid,  mi  temor, 

sabed,  que  yu  soy  seuor, 

don  Diego  Ordoiiea  de  Lara. 
t  He  thus  ap-istrophizes  his  rnral  retreat  in  Ihe  idyl  styk : — 
Vel.     Alootes  que  A  Ducro  vaua, 

y  eii  cadenas  de  yelo 
S  B  3 
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by  a  rustic  group.  This  scene  introduces  a  romantic 
episode  which  is  interwoven  with  the  main  action,  and 
the  hero  of  which  is  a  prince  of  Bur^ndy,  dieguised 
as  a  peasant,  who  is  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  Don 
Vela.  The  scene  again  changes  to  the  ndighbourhood 
of  Tors.  The  infanta  Elvira  appears  on  the  battle- 
ments, and  negotiations  are  once  more  set  on  foot. 
The  king  himself  holds  a  conversation  with  his  faster, 
which,  however,  produces  no  conciliatory  result  This 
brief,  pconted,  and   not   vay  courteous   dialogue,  is 

OS  tiene  porlos  verdes  pies  atadoa 

desde  qoe  nuestra  Espaiis 

Pelayo  (o  fuesae  el  cielo) 

OS  restaur^  del  barbaro  habitados; 

de  mis  nobles  passados, 

vega  de  Toro  hermoea, 

que  hazes  competencia, 

no  mIo  con  Plaseocia, 

]r  a  la  orillB  del  Betis  gvnerosa, 

de  fertiles  trofeos, 

maa  a  los  campos  celebres  Hibleos. 

A  qui  docde  esla  casa 

solar  de  mis  abaeloa 

las  jambas  cubre  de  despojos  Moras, 

por  donde  alegre  passa 

Dnero  que  quiebra  yeloa, 

y  cnyas  Ninfas  van  cantaodo  a  cotok, 

haziendo  que  loa  poros 

de  1b  hermoea  ribera, 

brolen  las  alias  canas, 

anchaa  como  espadaSaS) 

de  tngo  fertil  la  luao^ana  y  pera  ; 

y  et  razimo  pessado 

con  verdethilos  al  aarmienlo  atado. 
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iotrnpersed  with  plays  of  wit  on  the  woi-d  Toro,  the 
name  of  the  fortress,  which  in  Spanish  signifies  a  Iiull.* 
The  ting  instantly  commands  scaling  ladders  to  be 
brought,  and  the  storming  of  the  fortress  commences, 
but  the  besiegers  are  repulsed.  Thus  the  first  act  con- 
cludes. ^Vith  the  commencement  of  the  second  act  the 
rural  episode  becomes  more  nearly  allied  to  the  main 
action.  A  sonnet  in  which  the  disguised  prince  of 
Bui^ndy,  and  his  mistress  Sancha,  express  their  senti- 

*  What  might  not  thix  scene  have  beea  rendered  by  a  poet  of 
a  more  regular  imagination  !  Tliere  isi  however,  a  certain  degree  uf 
dignity  in  the  commencement,  with  which  the  close  forms  a  contrast 
the  mote  discordant  :-~ 

1).  S.  Dexa  las  arnias  Elvira, 

mira  hermana  que  me  corro 

de  aacarltt  cootra  ti. 
Eh,     Pue*  vete  hermano  piadoao, 

y  dexame  en  loia  almenas, 
D,  S.  Si  al  astalto  me  dispongo, 

como  no  reea,  que  este  moro 

qnedari  de  <angre  rojo  ? 
Eh.      Si  qnedari,  maa  <eri 

de  la  vneetra.   D.  S.  Paea  yo  lompo 

la  obligacion  de  san^. 
Eh.     Y  yo  la  defenBalomd, 

qae  li  fueraa  el  Gigante 

que  tnro  el  delo  en  loe  onbroa, 

no  pnaieraa  pie  en  el  mnro. 
D.  S.  Mira  Aervuma  que  eret  mumtlruQ 

porqne  con  tanta  hermoanra 

tienet  pensamientot  toeoM. 
Eh.      El  /oco,  el  monstmo,  erei  lu, 

paes  que  to,  hermano  alevoao, 

me  qnieres  quitar  la  faerencia. 
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ments  of  mutual  attachment,  affords  an  instance  €£  that 
protracted  kind  of  metaphor,  which  Lope  de  Vega 
employed  on  such  occasions,  and  whidi,  a  hundred 
years  aiterwards,  Metastasio  likewise  Ad(^>ted  in  hia 
opera  songs,  as  the  poetic  language  of  paaaion.*  Don 
Bdlido  Dolfos  prevails  on  the  king  to  promiae  him  the 
hand  of  the  in&nta  Elvira,  oh  condition  of  his  takii^ 
theforti^ess.  By  <ynt  Gi  the  vilest  pei^dy  BelHdo  Ddfos 
succeeds;  hut  the  king,  who  is  of  opinion  tbat  a  traitor 
should  be  rewarded  with  treachery,  refuses  to  abide  by 
his  promise.  Betlido  Dolfos  meditates  revenge.  Mean- 
while Elnra  escapes  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  and 
takes  refuge  in  the  house  of  Don  Vela.  With  this 
combination  of  hennc  and  tender,  domestic  and  rural 
situations,  the  action  proceeds,  until  Bellido  Dolfos 
murders  the  king;  an  incident,  however,  which  does 
not  take  place  on  the  stage.  The  in&nta  Elvira  returns 
to  Toro,  where  she  receives  the  homage  of  her  people, 

*  The  following;  metaphorical  sodikI  is  deelumed  by  Sancha  : — 

El  agna  qne  corrio  de  clan  fnente 

par  cristalino  snrco  a)  verdo  prado, 
deliene  al  labrador,  porqne  al  sembrado 
acnda  con  idbg  proipera  coniente. 

No  sale  cl  a^^a,  que  los  mama  siente 
del  cesp«d,  que  por  uno,  j  otro  lado 
cercan  an  arroyo,  qne  en  la  preaa  aUdo 
hazen,  que  a  ser  estan  que  el  carao  a 

Aiiei  Bucede  amor  en  sin  nntojos, 

quando  el  honor  del  resivtirse  vale, 
callando  penas,  y  anfriendo  enojos. 

Desate  el  al  dmo,  qne  la  preaa  ^aale, 
y  brota  por  los  eercoa  de  loe  ojce, 
u  roinpe  la  pared,  y  junto  sale. 
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and  the  prince  of  Biu^ndy  avowing  his  real  character, 
is  united  to  his  beloved  Sancha, 

Lope  de  Vega's  Comedias  de  Capa  y  Espada,  or 
those  which  may  properly  be  denominated  his  dramas  of 
intrigue,  though  wanting  in  the  deliiieation  of  character, 
are  romantic  pictures  of  manners,  drawn  fiom  real  life. 
They  present,  in  their  peculiar  style,  no  less  interest  with 
respect  to  situations  than  his  heroic  comedies;  and  the 
same  irregularity  in  the  composition  of  the  scenes.  The 
language,  too,  is  aUemately  el^ant  and  vulgar,  some- 
times highly  poetic,  and  sometimes,  though  versifiedt 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  dullest  prose.  Lope  de 
V^a  seems  scarcdy  tahave  bestowed  a  thought  on 
maintaining  probability  in  the  succession  of  the  dif- 
ferent scenes;  ingenious  compiicaticm  is  with  him  the 
essential  point  in  the  interest  of  his  situations.  In- 
trigues are  twisted  and  entwined  together,  until  the 
poet,  in  order  to  bring  his  piece  to  a  conclusion,  with- 
out ceremony  cuts  the  knots  he  cannot  untie;  and  then 
he  usually  brings  as  many  couples  together  as  he  can 
by  any  possible  contrivance  match.  He  has  scattered 
through  his  pieces  occasional  reflections  and  maxims  of 
prudence,  but  any  genuine  morality  which  might  be 
conveyed  through  the  stage,  is  wanting,  for  its  intro- 
duction would  have  been  inconsistent  with  that  poetic 
freedom  cm  which  the  dramatic  interest  of  tlie  Spanish 
comedy  is  founded.  His  aim  was  to  paint  what  he 
observed,  not  what  he  would  have  approved^  in  the 
manners  of  the  fashionable  world  of  his  age;  but  he 
leaves  it  to  the  spectator  to  draw  his  own  inferences. 
In  this  indirect  way  oidy,  could  the  Spanidi  pubUc 
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tolerate  usefiiT  applications  in  the  drama;  for  the  Spa« 
niard  always  considered  the  morality  with  which  he 
was  occupied  in  church  sufficient.     An  exuberant  gal- 
lantry, which  may  or  may  not  be  veiled  by  deconun, 
and  which  is  at  all  times  only  slightly  restrained  by 
notions  of  honour,  but  never  by  a  sense  of  moral  duty, 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  these  dramas,  de  Capa 
y  Espada.     Where  the  passion  is  vehement,  it  ad- 
vances with  true  Spanish  ardour  to  the  attainment  of 
its  object;  where  it  is  tender  and  sentimental,  the  ro- 
mantic tirades  and  far-fetched  plays  of  wit  are  inex- 
haustible.    That  love  excuses  every  things  was  at  this 
time  the  darling  maxim  of  the  gay  world  in  Madrid; 
and  in  conformity  with  its  spirit,  Iiope  de  V^a's  young 
heroes  and  heroines  plunge    headlong  into  intrigue. 
Free  scope  is  given  to  the  basest  artifice  and  perfidy; 
the  man  of  fashion  draws  his  sword  on  the  slightest 
provocation;  and  whether  he  desperately  wounds,  or 
even  kills  his  adversary,  is  a  matter  of  indifierence. 
Disguises,  too,  abound  in  these  dramas.     One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  Lope's  comedies  in  this  dass,  is  La 
yillana  de  Xetafe^    (the  Peasant  Girl  of  Xetafe,  a 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid).     It  exhibits  a  series 
of  the  )x)ldest  and  most  dexterous  impostures,  by  means 
of  which  the  interesting  heroine  succeeds  in  entrapping 
her  lover,  who  is  a  man  of  condition,  into  tl^  bonds  of 
matrimony.      The  confessors  must  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  counteracting  the  ill  effects  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  occasionally  produced  by  such  example^ 
though  they  were  by  no  means  set  up  as  models.     The 
fascinating  natural  painting  of  these  intrigues,  which  at 
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the  same  time  always  possess  a  certain  poetic  elevation, 
constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  Lope  de  V^a's  come- 
dies. The  deviation  from  nature  in  expression,  which 
has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  reproach  to  this  prolific 
writer,  is  in  most  instances  merely  attributable  to  neg- 
ligence or  rapidity  of  composition.  He  fidthfiilly  em- 
bodies the  general  forms  of  character,  which,  to  be  sure, 
are  all  alike  in  the  class  of  Spanish  comedies  now  under 
consideration.  The  v^ete  (idd  man),  the  gakm  (lover), 
the  dama  (young  lady),  together  with  a  suitable  number 
of  servants  and  waiting  womati,  are  the  standing  cha- 
racters which  are  constantly  introduced  with  no  variety, 
except  in  the  situations;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
drawn  in  such  animated  colours,  that  the  perusal  of  one 
or  two  of  these  dramas  of  intrigue  is  sufficient  to  render 
the  reader  familiar  with  the  whole  world  which  the  poet 
describes.  In  Lope's  comedies,  as  in  real  life,  the  (gra- 
ciosoj  buffoon  and  the  fbol  are  occasionally  the  same 
character.  They  have  also  superfluous  parts;  personages 
totally  unconnected  with  the  business  of  the  drama  are 
sometimes  introduced. 

In  order  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  composition  of  this 
portion  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Lope  de  V^a,  we  may 
select,  as  a  specimen,  the  comedy  entitled.  La  Viuda  de 
Valencia  (the  Widow  of  Valencia).  It  is  one  of  the 
pieces  of  this  master  in  the  art  of  intrigue  in  which  the 
complication  is  best  contrived,  and  it  is  besides  remark- 
able in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  for  the  unity  which 
is  preserved  in  the  action.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Valencia 
in  the  time  of  the  carnival.  Leonarda,  a  young  rich 
and  handsome  widow,  living  according  to  her  own  &ncy. 
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has  xsot^^l  oifver  to  leHBarrr.  She  entos  wkk  a  book 
ixL  asr  oiauL:  isc  aoe  Kads  wocks  of  aS  aortSL  scred  md 
pfuiaue.  sue  osobl  jklv  or  iove  of  fifieratnie;  bat  mesdr 
to  smBK  hi^K£.  wink  she  memr  dens  to  bettoir  a 


cauniciiE  ijn  sk  mittiw  fcv'  whoai  she  is  flBBPomded.   Oa 
smblecs  >]C  aiar  revSHp  abe  dBcoazses  vcrj  reasoiyAljr 
y^jiiiuig  woBOB.*     Her  aicb  atlimhuit  tarns 

r«  tbat  tbe  joan^  widow, 

B  iadaced  to  Tiear  her- 

Bi  the  Tcnr  act  of  doing  so. 

item  her  laKfe.     The  old 

nkce.  who  b  bi^hlr  vescd  at 


-••  •  *  wi-  ^  »4 


Cmbo  ke  dMfo  en  no 

leo  por  cDlRteBenK:, 

DO  por  Baehilleffm  bazenne 

J  lie  a^da  gradaaraie. 

Qoe  a  qaien  sa  bnena  opiniou 

eocieira  en  silencio  tal, 

no  halla  en  los  libroa  mal, 

gusiosa  conyersacion. 

Ea  qualquier  libro  ditcreto 

que  si  caota  de  hablar  deza, 

es  amigo  qae  aconseja 

y  reprehende  en  aecreto. 

AI  fin  deapnes  que  los  leo 

y  trato  de  defocion 

de  algnna  imaginacion 

▼oy  castigando  el  desseo. 
Ju.    Y  en  que  materia  leias  ? 
Leo,  De  oracion.    Ju,  Qoien  no  se  goza 

de  Ter  que  tan  bella  mo^a 

tan  santas  cnstnnibres  crias. 


_j 
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ihe  surprise,  that  she  does  well  to  convince  herself  of 
the  power  of  her  charms  by  such  indisputable  testi- 
mony.* When,  however,  he  begins  to  talk  of  marriage, 
the  lady  contemptuously  sketches  a  huilesque  portrait 
of  a  Madrid  beau,t  and  describes,  though  in  a  legs 

*  Z,eo.  Juzgaraa  a  liviandad 

fiallarme  con  el  espfjo. 
Que  suele  ser  ronociila 
la  muchatlc  ana  tnKger 
ea  yiBe,  y  venirse  a  ver 
despves  de  una  vez  vestida. 
Y  yo  confonne  a  mi  e&tado 
hago  en  esso  mas  delUo. 
Lu.  A  enojo  siempre  me  inuito 
con  tn  melindre  estremadn. 
Es  mucho  que  una  mu^r 
que  ha  de  eelar  un  dia  conipuesia,  ' 
vayB  a  rer  si  csta  bien  pncsta 
la  toca  o  d  alfiler  > 
Quieo  se  lo  dira  mejor 
si  esla  bleu,  o  si  tsii.  mal 
que  esso  palmo  de  cristal  > 
Leo.  Como  disculpas  mi  error. 
■f  This  sketch  is  well  worth  transcribing: — 
No  sino  venga  un  maitcebo 
deslos  <le  aora  de  aleor^a 
con  el  sombrt^rito  a  horzs, 
pluma  corta,  cordon  nuevo, 
cnello  abierto  inuy  parejo, 
pufios  a  lo  Veneciano, 
lo  de  fuera  limpio,  y  ssno, 
lo  de  dentro  suzio  j  Tiejo, 
botas  jostas  sin  podeJIas 
descal^ar  en  todo  un  mest 
taa  cal^aa  hasta  loe  pies. 


i 
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happy  style  the  unfortunate  cousequences  of  an  im- 
prudent match.  The  old  unde  takes  his  leave,  and 
the  scene  changes,  or  rather  it  is  transferred  to  the 
other  division  c£  (be  stage.  The  three  admirers  of 
the  beautiful  Leonarda  meet  each  other  in  front  of  h^ 
house.  They  express  their  wishes  and  hopes  in  sonnets, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  long-winded  metaphors.  As 
none  of  the  party  can  boast  of  his  mistress's  &vour, 
they  mutually  acknowledge  their  ill  success,  and  eadi 
describes  a  burlesque  adventure,  which  has  occurred  to 
him  during  the  night,  in  front  of  Leonarda's  bouse. 
One  relates,  that  under  the  supposition  that  he  was 
stabbing  a  rival,  he  thrust  his  poignard  into  a  skin  of 
stolen  wine.*     Meanwhile  Leonarda  hastily  returns 

el  vigote  a  las  estreltas ; 
xalMDziUoB,  y  cop«le, 
cadena  falaa  que  assoinbre 
guantm  de  ambar,  y  grande  hombre 
de  UD  soneto,  j  nn  villete; 
y  con  ius  manoB  lavadas 
los  trea  mil  de  reuta  pesqne 
con  qoe  un  poco  se  refresqae 
eutre  aaranas  delgadas : 
y  passados  ocho  dias 
se  raya  a  ver  fonuteras, 
o  eD  amistades  primeraa, 
buelva  a  deahazer  las  mias. 
'  Tins  whimsical  adveature  is  tbas  described:— 
Yo  qne  estava  en  uu  esquina 
mirandolo  desde  kzos, 
apresurj  tuego  el  passo. 
llevandome  el  ayre  en  peso. 
Llegaudo  a  la  amada  puerta 
vi  un  bullo  a  mis  ojoe  negro. 
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from  church,  where  she  has  seen  a  young  gentleman 
with  whom  she  has  fallen  deeply  in  love.  She  im- 
mediately forms  a  plan  to  induce  this  gentleman, 
whosfe  name  is  Camillo,  to  visit  her,  without  either 
knowing  who  she  is  or  whither  he  is  conducted.  The 
whole  intrigue  is  managed  by  Leonarda's  coachman 
ITrbano,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  gracioso,  or 
buffoon  of  the  piece.*  While  Urbano  is  gone  out  in 
quest  of  Camillo,  the  three  suitors,  without  any  pre- 
vious arrangement  with  each  other,  arrive  di^uised  as 
dealers  in  books  and  copper-plate  prints.     They  obtain 

COD  sii  capa,  y  cud  su  espodn, 

mirando,  y  faablundo  a  denlro. 

LIugueDie  a  el,  y  nictinie 

haBta  la  harba  el  sombrero,  y 

y  diifcle  :  a  gentilhoinbre !  ■ 

leroiando  el  corlo  berreruefo.  _  M 

Cnuio  no  me  respondia,  ^  ■     '         I      ■ 

saco  la  daga  de  presto, 

y  poi  el  pecho  a  mi  giisto 

hasta  la  cruz  se  la  nieto. 

Diome  la  sangre  eD  el  inio. 

y  bneto  mi  casa  buyeodo 

rniro  a  nna  Inz  la  ropilla, 

y  olia  como  iid  incienso. 

Tomo  una  liolema,  y  parto, 

y  qnando  a  mirar  le  bneiro, 

hallo  derramado  el  vino, 

y  el  cuero  midienilo  el  snelo. 
*  Those  who  are  oDacquaiated  with  the  Spanish  lan^ag^e,  must 
not  suppose  that  the  term  graeioso,  as  applied  to  this  kind  of  clia- 
racter,  is  an  exlraordioary  iDslaace  of  that  figure  of  speech  called 
eupheuisui.  In  Spaalsh,  gracioso  more  frequently  signifies  comic 
and  ludicrous,  than  graceful. 
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an  interview  with  Leonarda,  and  make  avowals  of  their 
passion;  but  she  receives  them  veryjanfavourably,  and 
they  are  all  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  to  avoid 
being  roughly  handled  by  the  servants.  This  scene  is 
highly  amusing.  In  the  second  act  Candllo  appears, 
and  after  long  hesitation,  he  consents  to  engage  in  the 
romantic  adventure.  Urbano  dresses  him  in  a  doctor's 
cloak,  and  drawing  the  hood  (capirote)  over  his  eyes, 
he  conducts  him  blindfold,  with  comic  effect,  through  a 
variety  of  windings,  to  the  house  of  Leonarda.  The 
lady  receives  him  in  the  dark.  Lights  are  afterwards 
brought  in,  but  Leonarda  remains  masked.  A  sumptuous 
collation  is  prepared,  of  which  the  young  gentleman's 
doubt  and  embarrassment  will  not  permit  him  to  taste 
a  morsel.  He  compares  himself  to  Alexander,  when 
he  took  the  suspected  goblet  from  the  hand  of  his 
physician.*    A  tender  dialogue  ensues,  after  which  the 

*  Ju.     La  colacion  viene.     C.  En  Tano, 

▼iene,  a  fe  de  gentilhombre 

que  DO  tengo  de  coiner. 
Leo,  A  lo  manos  el  provar 

no  lo  podeys  escusar, 

que  soy  honrada  muger. 
Cam.  Es  lo  del  veneno  ?     Leo.  Si, 

por  mi  vida  que  proveys. 
Cam.  Si  ese  juramento  hazeys 

aya  mil  muertes  aqui. 

Quiero  tomar  el  veneno 

que  Alexandre  del  Doctor, 

que  donde  la  fe  es  mayor, 

no  le  baze  el  daiio  ageno. 
Urh»  O  lo  que  sabe  de  liistoria. 
Ju,     En  verdad  que  es  nuiy  ley  do. 
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hood  is  again  drawn  over  the  eyes  of  Camillo,  and  he  is 
conducted  from  Leonarda's  house.  In  this  manner  the 
intri^e  proceeds ;  but  lietween  many  of  the  scenes, 
whole  days,  and  even  weeks  are  supposed  to  intervene. 
Leonarda  and  her  lover  become  more  and  more  intimate, 
though  he  neither  knows  who  she  is,  nor  where  she 
resides.  All  his  endeavours  to  discover  these  secrets 
are  unavailing;  and  at  length  he  begins  to  suspect  that 
his  unknown  mistress  is  an  old  cousin  of  Leonarda.  In 
the  mean  time  the  three  rejected  suitors,  who  still  mix 
in  the  plot,  become  jealous  of  the  coachman  Urhano; 
and  one  spirited  scene  succeeds  another  until  an  aifray 
occurs  in  which  an  honourable  suitor  of  Leonarda  is 
wounded.  This  accident  produces  the  denouement. 
Camillo  recc^nizes  in  his  unknown  mistress  the  beau- 
tiful widow  with  whom  he  was  previously  acquainted, 
and  wfiose  hand  he  joyfuUy  accepts.  Thus  the  piece 
is  a  comedy  from  be^nning  to  end. 

Lope  de  V^'s  sinritual  comedies,  afford  a  {ncture  a£ 
the  religious  notions  a£  the  Spaniards  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  not  less  faitiiiiilly  pourtrayed  than  that  by  which 
his  dramas  of  intrigue  represent  the  manners  of  Spanish 
society.  Pure  piety,  according  to  catholic  ideas,  wildly 
blended  viith  the  most  contradictory  chimeras,  and 
these  chimeras  again  ennobled  by  the  boldest  flints  c^ 
imagination,  form  altogether  a  monstrous  and  extrava- 
gant patch-work;  but  this  heterogeneous  variety  is, 
nevertheless,  united  by  the  ramifications  of  a  poetic 

l/rb.  No  lo  tomeys  Ian  polido, 

((U«  en  verdad  que  es  ^aoahoria 
Entro,  J  la  berida  saco. 
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Spirit,  into  a  whole,  to  which  no  European  imagination 
could  now  be  expected  to  produce  a  resemblance.    But 
Xiope  de  V^a  seems  not  to  have  come  to  a  positive 
determination  respecting  what  ought  to  have  been  the 
true  spirit  of  these  dramatic  pictures  of  religious  fhith. 
The  mixture  of  poetic  and  unpoetic  elements  is  very 
4inequal  in  his  different  spiritual  comedies.     His  Lives 
of  the  Saints  possess  far  more  dramatic  spirit  than  his 
Autos  Sacramentales;  while  on  the  other  hand,  all^ory 
imparts  a  higher  dignity  to  the  religious  mysticism  of 
the  latter.     Both,  however,  have  in  common  a  kind 
of  operatic  style,  combined  with  the  display  of  theatrical 
machinery  and  decoration,  calculated  to  captivate  the 
senses.    Of  all  the  dramatic  works  of  Lope  de  V^a,  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  are  in  every  respect  the  most  irri^u- 
lar.  Allegorical  characters,  buffoons,  saints,  peasants,  stu- 
dents, kings,  God,  the  infant  Jesus,  the  devil,  and  aD 
the  most  heterc^neous  beings  that  the  wildest  imagi- 
nation coidd  bring  together,  are  introduced.     Music 
seems  always  to  have  been  an  indispensable  accessary. 
Lope  de  V^a*s  spiritual  comedy,  entitled  the  Life  of 
Saint  Nicolas  de  Tolentino,*  commences  with  a  con- 
versation  maintained  by   a  party  of  students,   who 
make  a  display  of  their  wit  and  scholastic  learning. 
Among  them  is  the  future  saint,  whose  piety  shines 
with  the  brighter  lustre  when  contrasted  with  the  dis- 
orderly gaiety  of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 
Tlie  devil   disguised  by  a  mask  joins  the  party.     A 
skeleton  appears  in  the  air;  the  sky  opens,  and  the 

*  St.  Nicolas  de  Tolentino  is  a  saint  of  modern  creation. 
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Almighty  is  discovered  sitting  in  judgment  attended 
by  Justice  and  Mercy,  who  alternately  influence  his 
decisions.  Next  succeeds  a  love,  intrigue  between  a 
lady  named  Rosalia,  and  a  gentleman  named  Feoiie. 
The  future  saint  then  re-enters  attired  in  canonicab^ 
and  delivers  a  sermon  in  redondillas.  The  parents 
of  the  saint  congratulate  themselves^  cm  possessing 
such  a  son;  and  this  scene  forms  the  condusion  .a£ 
the  first  act.  At  the  opening  of  the  .second  a  paily  • 
of  soldiers  are  discovered;  the  saint .  enters  accsaa^ 
panied  by  several  monks,  and  offers  up  a  prayer  in 
the  form  of  a  sonnet  Brother  Peregiino  rdates  .the 
romantic  history  of  his  conversion.  Subtle  theoloirical 
fooleries  ensue,  and  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  lives, of 
the. saints  are  related.  St.  Nicolas  prays  again  throu^ 
the  medium  of  a  sonnet.  He  then  rises  in  the  air^ 
either  by  the  power  of  faith,  or  the  help  of  thetheatii*- 
cal  machinery;  and  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St.  Augustin 
descend  from  heaven  to  meet  him.*     In  the  tiiird  act 

*  The  sonnet  by  which  St.  Nii^das  performt  this  mirade,  te 

the  most  beautiful  in  this  sacred  farce. 

Virgen,  Paloina  Candida,  que  al  saelo 
Traxo  la  verde  paz  ;  arco  divino. 
Que  con  las  tres  colores  a  dar  ^ino 
Fe  del  concierto  entre  la  tierra,  y  cielo ; 

Dadiue  remedio,  pues  sabeys  mi  zelo ! 
No  coma  came  yo,  porque  imagino, 
Que  solo  he  de  comer,  puesto  que  indigno 
La  de  mi  duke  amor  en  bianco  Telo. 

No  me  dexeys,  Christifera  Maria, 

Y  vos  mi  Padre  amado,  Agustin  Santo, 

Y  mas  si  Ilcga  de  mi  maerte  el  dia. . . 
VOL.    L  2  C 
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che  scTr!!xf  i5  tTroffserml  to  Rome,  where  two  caidiiials 
ex?!i?r:  rx  brij  «r«  cfotfa  to  the  peofde  by  torch  l%fat. 
Xusnr  7e?!i:n!ied  .^  clancDets  adds  to  the  sofemmty 
ct  the?  ^giguiL^Ej,  Aning  which  pious  discounes  are 
tieSfgiTfi  St.  Nxt.4sis  is  next  discovered  embrndering 
die  !rsihic  -n  his  *?nieg:  wad  the  ptous  obsenratioiis  which 
lie  nakesw  while  cngaped  in  this  occupation,  are  accom- 
pamed  br  the  <'hanitting  of  inTisible  angels.  The  music 
astrsk-ts  the  deviL  who  endeaToun  to  tempt  St.  Nicolas. 
The  next  scene  exhibits  soob  in  the  tcmnents  ci  pur- 
gatonr.  The  devil  again  appears  attended  by  a  retinue 
of  Sons,  serpents,  and  other  hideous  animals;  but  in  a 
scene*  which  is  intended  ibr  buiiesque,  (graciasamemfej 
a  monk  armed  with  a  great  broom  drives  off  the  devil 
and  his  suite.*     At  the  conclusion  ci  the  piece  the  saint 

Dadme  los  dos  favor,  paes  podejrs  Unto, 
Si  mereciere  la  esperan^a  mia, 
Que  del  Sol  qae  pisays  pase  mi  llanto. 
*  The  following  is  the  edifying  scene.      Dem,  is  a  contrac- 
tion for  Demonio,  the  devil.  Rup.  stands  for  Rnperto,  the  monk, 
who  attacks  and  sobdoes  hhn  with  the  broom.      Pri,  signifies 
prior. 

Rup,  Aqui  Padres  aqui,  mneran  los  perros. 
PrL    Que  visiones  estranas  ?     Rup.  Sombras  vauasy 
Ruperto  soy :  figuras  Antonianas, 
dexad  mi  Santo.     Dem.  Infame  tu  te  pones 
con  nosotros  a  manos,  y  razones  ? 
Rup.  Fuera  digo,  bellacos.     Dem.  Pnes  infame 
concorrion  assi  te  atreves  ?    Rup.  Bestia, 
sal  de  la  celda.     X>^m.  O  vil  espuma  oUas. 
Rup.  Hago  muy  bien,  vos  espumays  calderas. 

Llegue  Padre  Prior.     Pri.  Aqui  a  este  lado 
digo  los  exorcismos  de  la  Iglesia. 
Dem.  O  perro  motilon.     Rup,  A  fuera.     Dem.  O  pesia. 
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whose  beatification  is  now  complete,  descends  from 
heaven  in  a  garment  bespangled  with  stars.  As  flooea 
as  he  touches  the  earth,  the  souls  of  his  fiither  and 
mother  are  released  from  purgatory  and  rise  thronq;^ 
a  rock;  the  saint  then  returns  hand-in-hand  with  hk 
parents  to  heaven,  music  playing  as  they  ascend. 

The  Autos  Sacramenkdes  of  Lope  de  Vega  must 
have  been  far  less  attractive  than  his  Lives  of  the  Sainti. 
Compared  with  the  latter,  tiieir  construction  appears 
very  simple,  and  they  are  executed  m  a  style  of  theo- 
logical refinement  which  could  not  have  been  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  multitude.  But  the  all^orical  cha- 
racters, which  are  the  most  prominent  in  these  pieces^ 
produce  an  imposing  effect.  The  dramas  themselves 
are  in  general  short.  In  one  which  represents  the  &11» 
Man  disputes  with  Sin  and  the  Devil,  and  Earth  and 
Time  take  part  in  the  dialogue.  Next  are  discovered 
Justice  and  Mercy  seated  beneath  a  canopy,  and  at  a 
table  furnished  with  writing  materials.  Man  is  interro- 
gated before  this  tribunal.  The  Prince  of  heaven,  or 
Saviour;  enters.  Reflection,  or  Care,  (CuidadoJ  kneels 
and  delivers  a  letter  to  him.  The  Saviour,  who  takes 
his  station  behind  a  grating,  makes  Man  undergo 
another  judicial  examination,  and  pardons  him.*     But 

*  Care  announces  Man. 

Cuidad.  £1  Hombre  estd  aqui. 
Homb.     Dame  essos  pies.     Principe,  Ya  te  doy 
el  corazon.     Homh.  Luz  mas  pura 
que  el  sol,  imagen  divina 
de  tu  Padre ;  que  dir^ 
de  tu  piedad  }  que  dar4 
a  tu  amor !     Principe.  La  fiata  inclina 
2  C  S 
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the  devil  re-appears  and  protests  against  the  pardon.* 
Man  has  next  to  contend  with  Vanity  and  Fdlj,  who 
are  introduced  as  allegorir^  characters.  Christ  again 
appears  with  the  crown  (^  thorns.  In  conclusion,  the 
heavens  tipea  and  Christ  ascends  to  his  celestial  throne, 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  music.  Direct  allu- 
sions to  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  were  seldom  neces- 
sary in  the  Autos,  as  the  whole  tendency  of  the  allego- 
rical action  was  directed  to  that  object. 

Lope  de  Vega's  Loos,  and  more  particularly  his 
Entremexes  and  Saynetes,  seem  to  have  been  intended 

a)  supremo  tribunal: 

sabe  coiiniigo  y  baremos 

esla  escritura.     Homb.  Qui  eitrenos  ' 

de  amor,  piedad  celesliali 
Principe.  Sube  lu  corao  deudor 

a  los  estrudos  que  ves, 

niiiigo,  que  yo  di'spues 

bajar£  cunio  fiador. 
"  RuilcclioD  dispulcfi  wilb  tbe  devil  on  this  point. 
Demon.     MicDten,  que  uii  bora  seguru 

auu  no  logr£  lui  veulura, 

pues  de  qu^  logrero  soy, 

si  ha  tantos  auos  que  estoy 

sin  DioR  en  carc«l  tan  dura? 

Qu^:  es  lo  que  estan  escribiendo? 
Ciiidad.  La  fianza.     Demon,  Qui^n  le  fia  ? 
Cttidad.  Dios,  que  Dies  sulu  podia. 
Demon.    Dios  fia?     Cutdad.  Ya  estan  teyendo. 
.fustic.     Old,     Princ,  Va  estoy  oyenda. 
Jiislic,     Que  OS  obligais,  gran  Seuor, 

coino  principal  deudor 

a  padccerlo  y  servtr. 
Demon.    Ha  te  vJsto  tanio  amor ! 
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t  Llie  aitdieiice  for  the  theolc^cal  all^;oi7 

n-ntal  dramas;  for  it  is  only  in  conneo 

,  Autos  that  these  preludes  and  interludes 

Hid.     The  Loas   are  not  always  comic, 

iLliiiic-i    only  spirited   monologues.      The 

EntrcmcHCs  and  Saynetes,  may  also  be 

:s,  for  though  they  were  perfcumed  after 

liiih  was  properly  the  prol(^e,  yet  they 

>ii'  Auto:    tlioae   interludes  are  burlesque 

.ing  to  end,  and  form  a  preparation  forjthe 

:'    the   Auto,  (^te    in   the   Spanish   taste. 

li^  kind,  pouitrayiiig  the  incidents  of  com- 

vvQT  destitute  of  genuine  comic  spirit,  and 

t)u^  most  part  in  verse,  soon  became  indJs- 

u>  the  Spaniards,  and  even  to  this  day. are 

uiitted   in   their   dramatic  perfomances.     The 

Its  of  Lope  de  V^a  and  Cervantes  seem. to 

L'D  the  models  of  all  that  succeeded  them. 

lu  dramatic  genius  of  Lope  de  V^a  has  rendered 

iiimortal.  In  the  seventeenth  century  his  plays  were 

orsally  read  and  performed  throughout  Spain.     In 

jral  they  were  first  published  sngly,  and  for  the  most 

^  t  with  the  bookseller's  epithet — Comedia  Famosa^ 

le  Celebrated  Comedy),  which  subsequently  became  a 

liversal  device,  affixed  to  all  comedies  printed  in  Spain. 

II  this  manner  Lope  de  Vega's  most  popular  comedies 

were,  partly  during  the  life  of  the  author,  and  partly 

after  his  death,  collected  in  five-and-twenty  volumes;* 

*  A  list  of  the  dramas  contained  id  those  twenty-five  volumes 
is  given  by  Nicolas  Aotonio,  who  likewise  comiuunicates  informa- 
tion concerning  Lope's  other  works.     A  gleaning  of  some  pieces 
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exclusively  of  the  Autos,  preludes,  and  inteiiudes;  which 
afterwards  formed  a  separate  publication.*  Among 
Lope's  scattered  dramas  which  have  been  printed  at  a 
later  period,  are  some  which  are  expressly  denominated 
tnigedies.t 

The  other  poetic  wCfAs  of  this  prolific  writer,  must 
be  very  briefly  noticed;  for  to  give  any  thing  like  a 
particular  account  of  them  would  require  the  space  of 
a  con^derable  volume.^  In  epic  poetry  he  maintained 
an  unsuccessfiil  contest  with  Tasso.  His  Jenualem  CoH- 
guUtada,^  consists  indeed  of  twenty  cantos  in  octaves, 
and  contains  some  beautiiiil  passages,  but  it  wiU  in  no 
respect  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Italian  poem.  Lope 
de  Vega  also  augmented  the  number  of  the  continuers 
of  Ariosto's  Oiiando,  by  the  publication  c£  La  Hermo- 
mra  de  AngeUca,\  (the  Beauty  of  Angelica),  which  is 
also  a  narrative  poem  in  twenty  cantos,  though  shorter 

may  be  fouad  in  the  Qbrat  Sueltas ;  see  note,  p.  303.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  all  the  twenty-fiTe  volumes  together.  Even  in  Spain 
a  complete  collection  is  but  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Single  dramu 
by  Lope  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  numeront  collectioiu  of 
Spanish  comedies  by  various  authors.  La  Hnerla  in  hii  coUectiou 
has  not  included  a  single  play  of  Lope  de  Vega,  donbtleaa  for 
reasons  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 

*  The  twelve  collected  by  Ortiz  de  Villena,  together  with  the 
Loas  and  Entrcmescs  belonging  to  them,  are  newly  printed  in  the 
Obras  Sueltas,  vol.  xviii. 

t  For  cuample.  El  Casligo  sin  Vengansa,  (The  PnuishiDeit 
without  Revenge)  in  the  ObTtis  Sueltai,  vol.  *iii. 

X  The  Obras  Suellas  contain  abundant  materials  for  aiieh  a 

S  See  Ihe  Obrai  Sncllns,  vols.  XT.  and  xvi.  1j  Vol.  ii. 
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than  those  of  the  Jerusalem.  His  other  attempts  at 
epic  composition  axe-^La  Corona  Tragical  (the  Tragic 
Crown),  or  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Maiy  Stuart^ 
Queen  of  Scotland;  and  the  Circe  and  Dragontea.^ 
The  Corona  Tragica  is  fiill  of  furious  invective  against 
the  protestants  and  against  Queen  Elizabeth  in  pa^- 
ticular4  The  hero  of  the  jDra;gtm/<M  is  Admiral  Drake, 
who  is  introduced  in  this  poem  as  the  tool  of  satan,  in 
order  that  he  may  finally  serve  as  an  example  of  poetic 
justice.  To  compete  with  Sanazzar,  Lope  wrote  a  second 
Arcadia,^  in  the  style  of  the  Italian.  He  likewise  wrote 
several  poems,  which  may  be  called  eclogues  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  WAArteNuevadeHaxerComediaa. 
(New  Art  of  Writing  Comedies),  is  a  humorous  satire  on 
his  opponents  under  the  appearance  of  ridiculing  him- 
self. ||  He  anonjinously  supplied  the  jRoiTuim^^ro  £re9iera^ 
with  thirty-six  romances.ir  His  spiritual  poems  are  to  be 
found  in  great  profusion;  and  the  number  of  his  son9ets, 
some  of  which  possess  first-rate  merit,  is  considerable. 
His  Laurel  de  Apolo^  a  Eulogy  on  various  Spanish 
Poets,  which  has  been  frequently  quoted,  is  but  an 
indifferent  production.**  His  epistles  are  sufficiently 
numerous.  Among  his  miscellaneous  poems,  those  of 
the  comic  kind  have  most  originality,  as  for  example: 
La  Gatomackia^  (the  Battle  of  Cats),ff  and  the  whole 
collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  which  he  published 
under  the  assumed  name  of  the  Licentiate  Tome  de 


*  See  the  Obras  Suelias^  vol  iv.  f  ^*^^*  "'•  t  ^^^'  ^i- 
§  Vol.  iv.  II  Vol.  xvii.  %  VoLi.  and  the  succeeding  yolames. 
**  Vol.  i.        ft  ^o^-  ^^^-  ^^^  likewise  in  the  Pamaso  EspaHoL 
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Bui^illos.*  Among  his  most  celebrated  prose  works, 
are  ElPeregrino  en  su  Patrta,  {the  Stranger  in  his  own 
Country),  a  tolerably  long  novel-f  Dorothea^  a  dramatic 
story,  or  as  it  is  called,  Aecion  en  JFVani;}  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Novels.} 

THE  BROTHERS   LEONARDO  DE  ARGENSOI.A. 

Among  the  poets  who  flourished  during  the  period 
now  under  consideration,  the  place  next  in  rank  to 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega,  must  be  asagned  to  two 
brothers,  whom  their  countrymen  have  sumamed  the 
Horaces  of  Spain.  Lupercio  Leonardo  de  Aigensola 
bom  in  1565,  and  Bartholcme  Leonardo  de  Aigensola, 
bom  in  1566,  belonged  to  a  respectable  family,  of  Italian 
origin,  but  settled  in  Arragon.  Lupercio,  who  pursued 
his  academic  studies  in  Saragossa,  had  the  satisfaction 
to  witness  the  successfid  performance  of  three  tragedies, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
which  arc  honourably  mentioned  by  Cervantes  in  his 
Don  Quixote.  His  taste,  however,  led  him  to  cultivate 
another  style  of  poetry,  in  which  he  could  imitate 
Horace,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  His 
family  connection  facilitated  his  introduction  to  persons 
of  rank;  and  he  became  secretary  to  the  Empress  Maria 
of  Austria,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  Spain.  He  waa 
soon  after  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  Archduke 
Albert  of  Austria.    King  Philip  IIL  nominated  him 

•  See  Ihe  Obras  Sueltat,  vol.  xijc.     +  Vols.  v.  b  »i.  %  Vol.  vu. 

§  Vol.  viii.— It  is  preBumed  that  these  bibliographic  noticci 
will  uot  be  unarrcptabli;  to  those  who  wish  to  beconie''acqaainled 
with  indiTiiliiBl  works  of  I.ope  de  Vega. 
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one  of  the  chroniclers  or  histori(^raphers  of  Arragon, 
and  directed  him  to  continue,  the  annals  of  Zurita;  and 
the  states  of  Arragon,  whiph  already  pc^sessed  their 
own  particular  chronicler,  seized  some  phmsihle  excuse 
for  dismissmg  him,  in  order  that  Luperdo.  Leonardo  de 
Argensola  might  also  be  appointed  historic^rapher  for 
them.  He  then  determined  to  devote  himself  exdu- 
sively  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  but  he  was  induced 
to  go  to  Italy  in  company  with  the  Count  de  Lemos, 
the  celebrated  patron  of  Cervantes,  who  was  at  that 
time  viceroy  of  Naples.  Lupercio  was  appointed  se- 
cretary of  state  and  of  war  for  Naples;  but  amidst  the 
varied  and  laborious  duties  attached  to  such  a  situation, 
he  actively  pursued  his  poetic  studies,  and  did  not  even 
discontinue  his  Arragonese  annals.  He  was  tiie  prin- 
cipal founder  of  the  academy  at  Naples.  While  pro- 
secuting this  honourable  career  he  died  in  1613,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Like  Virgil,  when  he  felt  the 
approach  of  death,  he  burnt  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  poems. 

Bartholem^,  the  younger  Leonardo  de  Argensola, 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  state.  During  the  first  half 
of  his  life,  his  success  in  the  world  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  his  brother^  He  was 
chaplain  to  the  Empress  Maria  of  Austria,  then  a 
canon  in  Saragossa;  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Naples 
in  company  with  his  brother  and  the  Count  de  Lemos. 
He  quitted  Italy  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  was 
appointed  to  complete  the  continuation  of  the  annals  of 
Arragon  which  Lupercio  had-  left  in  an  imperfect  state; 
a  task  which  he  executed  in  a  way  that  gave  universal 
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satisfactioD.  AVhilc  the  Count  de  Lemos  was  president 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  Bartholeme  Leonardo  de 
Aigensola  wrote  a  histoiy  of  the  conquest  of  the  Mo- 
lucca islands.  He  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  historical  and  poetic  studies;  and  alter  passing  a 
tranquil  and  honourable  life,  he  died  at  Saragossa  in 
1631,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.* 

The  poetry  of  these  two  brothers,  who,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  may  both  be  regarded  as  one  individual, 
is  not  characterized  by  originality,  or  by  depth  of  ge- 
nius, in  the  extended  sense  of  the  word.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable  for  a  fine  poetic  feeling  distinct  from 
enthusiasm,  a  \'igorous  and  aspiring  spirit,  a  happy 
talent  for  description,  poignant  wit,  classic  dignity 
of  style,  and  above  all,  singular  correctness  of  taste. 
Both  pursued  the  same  course  with  equal  ardour  and 
adroitness;  but  Bartholeme  had  the  better  opportu- 
nity of  cultivating  his  talent,  because  he  lived  longest. 
Next  to  Luis  de  Leon,  they  are  the  most  correct  of  all 
Spanish  poets. 

The  tragedies  with  which  Lupercio  commenced  his 
poetic  career,  considered  as  youthiul  essays,  are  worthy 
to  be  remembered,  though  they  do  not  merit  the  un- 
bounded praise  which  Cervantes  bestowed  on  them  in 
a  fit  of  panegyrical  enthusiasm.  It  appears. that  they 
did  not  long  maintain  their  place  on  the  stage.  Two  of 
the    three  mentioned  by  Cervantes  were,  at  no  very 

*  An  account  of  tlic  lifi:  of  tliese  brothers  is  prefixed  to  their 
works  in  the  I'araaso  EspnUot,  vols.  iii.  and  vi.;  and  abo  to  the 
iiew  edition  of  Ihuir  Riatas,  by  Dou  RamoD  FerDaadez,  Miidrid, 
178(1,  .i  vuIuiiicG  bvii. 
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remote  period^  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  the  third  still 
remains  widiscoTered.^  The  two  which  have  been  re* 
covered,  and  which  are  entitled,  the  one  IwbtMa^  and 
the  other  Alexandra^  afford  excellent  specimens  of  lan- 
guage and  versification.  The  Alexandra  contains  scenes, 
particularly  in  the  second  and  third  acts,  which  the 
greatest  tragic  writer  might  advantageously  adopt  and 
interweave  into  a  better  constructed  piece.t    The  Isa^ 

*  They  are  printed  in  the  sixth  Tolume  of  the  Pama$o 
EspanoL 

t  The  king  shews  to  his  faithless  consort,  Alexandra,  the  body 
of  her  murdered  lover. 

C6mo,  Alejandra,  no  miras 
es'te  noble  corazon, 
d6  se  forj6  la  traycion, 
cubierto  de  mil  mentiras  ? 
Y  pues  el  tuyo,  crnel, 
te  bolvi6  conmigo  dura, 
miralo,  que  por  ventura 
estd  lu  retrato  en  ^1. 
Esos  son  aquellos  brazos, 
por  los  quales  me  aborreces, 
que  cineron  tantas  veces 
tu  cuello  con  torpes  lazos. 
Estos  son  contra  mi  honra 
aquellos  brazos  Talientes, 
y  estos  los  pies  diligentes 
en  procurar  mi  deshonra. 
Mira  tambien  la  cabeza, 
la  boca,  los  claros  ojos  : 
huelga  con  tales  despojos  : 
miralos  pieza  por  pieza ; 
que  por  quererlos  t^  tanto, 
los  he  mandado  guardar. 
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bella  is  a  trivial  web  of  love  intrigues,  and  terminates 
in  a  manner  sufficiently  awful;  but  the  piece  is  totally 
destitute  of  tra^c  dignity,  notwithstanding  that  it  ex- 
hibits the  languishing  and  raging  of  two  Moorish  kings, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  oriental  accessaries.  Alexandra 
presents  more  numerous  and  correct  traits  of  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  drama;  and  yet  towards  the  close 
the  action  becomes  most  extravagant,  uid  is  marked  by 
all  the  tumult  of  a  modem  theatrical  spectacle. 

But  the  poetic  fame  of  Lupercio  Leonardo  de  Ar- 
gensola,  does  not  rest  on  his  tragedies.  His  lyric  poems, 
epistles,  and  satires  in  the  manner  of  Horace,  have 
transmitted  his  name,  without  the  aid  of  any  recom- 
mendation to  posterity.  Lupercio  formed  his  style 
Pieosasle  resuscilar 

Aflcr  a  pause  of  horror  anJ  grief,  Alrxnndra  breaks  forth  in 
the  following  monologue  : — 

No  puedo  triste  Tengarnic. 
0  vosotros,  soberianos  ! 
ya  que  lue  faltan  las  nianiw, 
dudme  voz  para  quejartDe. 
Cielos,  juslicia  Ten^Dza ! 
No  OS  atnptislos  oidos 
d loses  Gordos  adormidos, 
si  algo  con  ruegos  se  alcanza. 
Y  pues  que  los  celestiales 
iiiegan  lambirn  su  favor, 
ealid  del  ete mo  horror, 
iiegros d loses  iiifcrDuUs, 
Por  que  no  leutblaste,  sucio  ? 
)H>r  qu£  las  piedras  uo  saltaa  ? 
Que  ea  csto,  que  todos  fatlan, 
y  no  lluevc  saugre  el  cielo  ? 
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epistles  in  tercets  present,  in  their  kind,  about  the  same 
degree  of  resemblance  to  the  epistles  of  Horace,  as  is 
observable  between  his  odes  and  those  of  his  classic 
model.  The  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  clear,  precise, 
and  pleasing  style;  and  these  compositions  are  pot  des- 
titute of  poetic  and  didactic  interest.  Still,  however, 
the  vigour  of  Horace  is  wanting.'  Luperdo  did  not 
enter,  with  sufficient  decision,  into  the  true  spirit  of 
horatian  satire.  He  consigned  to  his  brother  the  task 
of  cultivating  that  class  of  composition,  in  which  jwctry 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  spirited  prose.  Among 
his  writings,  which  escaped  the  flames,  there  is  only  one 


•  The  follQwiiij  salirical  passnge  occora  in  liia  longest  epistle, 
which  is  addressed  to  a  friend,  and  io  which  fie  has  dereIo[ied  his 
whole  turn  of  temper  and  thought : — 

Aunque  el  pintado  pabo  jr  la  gaWiua 
'De  I'Africa  jamas  como  S  los  Grandes, 
ni  un  Mase  Jaqucs  hnnrc  mi  cociija: 

Ni  \o  traiga  pagaiio  desde  Flandes, 
PoKiuc  sabe  i  la  bambrc  hacer  cosquillas, 
V  eiitretenerla  lodo  to  que  maniles- 

Ni  me  alegren  los  dJob  las  bosillss, 
Que  Io  ra^nos  que  tengaa  eea  el  ser  oru, 
TaalQ  el  Arte  estremo  sns  maravillas. 

Que  si  eD  mi  casa,  cotan  digo,  mAro, 
Nn  Ircwrari  mi  vidii  con  sosiego 
Par  el  Itamano,  ni  el  Impeiio  Horo. 

Ni  Mercurio  jamns  oiru  mi  ruego 
Un  Cielo  mas  arriba  de  la  Luna, 
Ni  en  sn  Altar  por  mis  manos  verJl  fucgn. 

Ni  yo  dir^  mas  mal  de  la  fortuim 
Que  de  una  viuila  sania  y  recogida, 
(.Si  Eianla  y  recugitla  se  lialla  algiinn). 
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by  which  some  of  Heirera's  odes  are  defonned,  were 
uniformly  avoided  by  Lupercio.  His  best  sonnets  are 
those  of  a  sententious  cast,  which  have  some  moral 
idea  for  their  subject.*  He  was  likewise  successful  in 
the  composition  of  popular  songs  in  redondillas.     His 

Con  las  proBM  terrudaa, 
Por  otro  Palinnro  golwmadas. 
Mas  luo,  inmortal  Dioea, 
Tiendo  al  prudente  Griego 
En  laa  grande  peligro  de  la  vida, 
Benigna  j  amorosa 
fiiuc6  remedio  luego 
Para  facililatle  la  saJida; 

Y  de  piedad  movida 
Le  di6  el  dWioo  velo, 
Cod  que  cnbrir  solia 
El  cabello,  que  hacia 
Escurecer  al  Dios  nacido  en  Delo; 

Y  en  virlud  de  esta  loca 

EI  mar  se  allana,  y  el  la  tierra  toca. 
*  As  in  the  following:— 

Iinageu  espantosa  de  la  muerte, 
Sueuo  cruel,  no  turbes  mas  mi  p«cho, 
Mostr&ndome  corlado  d  nudo  eslrecbo, 
Consuelo  solo  de  mi  adversa  suerte. 

Busca  de  algan  tirano  el  muro  fuerle, 
De  jaspe  paredes,  de  oro  el  (echo; 
O  el  rico  avara  en  el  angoslo  lecbo 
Ilaz  que  leinblando  con  sudor  deRpierte, 

El  uno  vea  el  popular  Inmulto 
Romper  con  furia  las  herredas  puertas, 
O  nl  sobornado  siervo  el  hierro  oculto. 

El  otro  sus  riquezas  descubierlas 
Con  Have  falsa,  o  con  violento  insulto; 

Y  (lexale  al  amor  siis  glorias  ciertas. 
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epistles  in  tercets  present,  in  their  kind,  about  the  satee 
degree  of  resemblance  to  the  epistles  of  Horace,  a^  is 
obserrable  between  hb  odes  and  those  of  his  classic 
model.  The  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  dear,  precise, 
and  pleasing  style;  and  these  compositions  are  vot  des* 
titute  of  poetic  and  didactic  interest  Still,  however, 
the  vigour  of  Horace  is  wanting.*  Luperdo  did  not 
enter,  with  sujQSdent  decision,  into  the  true  spirit  <xf 
horatian  satire.  He  consigned  to  his  brother  the  task 
of  cultivating  that  class  of  composition,  in  which  poetry 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  spirited  prose.  Among 
his  writings,  which  escaped  the  flames,  there  is  only  one 

*  The  following  satirical  passage  occiirs  in  liis  longest  epistle, 
which  is  addressed  to  a  friend,  and  ia  which  he  has  defvloped  his 
whole  torn  of  temper  and  thought :— • 

Aunque  el  pintado  pabo  y  la  gallina 
^e  rAfrica  jamds  como  &  los  Grandes, 
Ni  un  Mase  Jaques  honre  mi  cocina: 

Ni  lo  traiga  pagado  desde  Flandes, 
Porque  sabe  A  la  bambre  hacer  cosquillas, 
Y  entretenerla  todo  lo  que  mandes. 

Ni  me  alegren  los  ojos  las  boxillas. 
Que  lo  m^nos  que  tengan  sea  el  ser  oru, 
Tanto  el  Arte  estremo  sns  maravillas. 

Que  si  en  mi  casa,  como  digo,  m6ro. 
No  trocar^  mi  vida  con  sosiego 
Por  el  Romano,  ni  el  Imperio  Moro. 

Ni  Mercurio  jamas  oira  mi  ruego 
Un  Cielo  mas  arriba  de  la  Luna, 
Ni  en  su  Altar  por  mis  manos  ver&  fucgo. 

Ni  yo  dir^  mas  mal  de  la  for  tuna 
Que  de  una  viuda  santa  y  recogida, 
(Si  santa  y  rccogiila  se  halla  alguna). 
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piece  of  satirical  raillery,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  a 
coquette.' 

The  poetic  works  of  Bartholeme,  the  younger 
Leonardo  de  Ai^nsola,  which  have  been  preserved, 
are  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  Luperdo.  The  style 
of  the  two  brothers  is  so  similar,  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  difficult,  and  in  others  totally  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other.  This  extraordinary 
conformity  of  character,  talent  and  taste,  appears  at 
hrst  sight  no  less  singular  a  phenomenon  than  the  in- 
exhaustible fertility  of  Lope  de  V^a.  But  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  these  brothers,  who  were  neariy  oi 
an  age,  and  almost  inseparable  companions,  and  who 
were  constantly  occupied  in  the  study  and  imitation  of 
the  same  models,  could  not  fail,  by  the  cultivation 
of  similar,  and  in  neither  original  talents,  closely  to 

*  The  irony  might  be  mare  delicate;  but  it  is,  neTefthelese,  well 
espresiied  :— 

Escribate  puea  sdliras  quiea  quiera. 
Que  yo  al  baozas  solas  quiero  darte, 
Hasta  que  16  te  canses,  6  yo  muera. 

Va,  ya  iiie  tienes.  Flora,  de  tu  parte. 
Que,  como  tus  costumbres  amo  tanio, 
Mudable  soy  lanibien  por  imilarle. 

Quiero  dexar  la  pluma,  que  me  espaulo 
De  vi;r  ese  furor  tras  urdinario, 
Y  dar  de  contriciou  setial  coa  llaoto. 

Pero  ipiijj'o  coninifio  un  tu  coutrorio, 
Que  lieiic  pruinelido  di'fenderme 
Contra  el  poder  de  Xerxes,  y  de  Dario  : 

V  no  iiii:  du  lu^ar  de  recogerme, 
AulLS  con  aiucnnzaK  me  provoca: 
Dios  i^iibe  si  oreiidcric  is  oreiidernic. 
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approximate.  Still,  however,  traces  of  difference  are  dis- 
coverable in  their  works.  Bartholem^,  bj  his  numerous 
epistles  and  satires,  performed  greater  services  to  Spanish 
poetry  than  his  brother  Luperda  He  was  the  first  Spiit- 
nish  writer  who  introduced  concentrated  satire  in  sonnets^ 
which  he  probably  did  after  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Italian  poems  of  that  dass,  but  he  has  imitated 
them^with  the  spirit  of  Horace,  and  has  avoided  every 
thing  like  Italian  flippancy.  His  spiritual  candones, 
which  are  not  equalled  by  any  in  the  poetic  works  of 
Luperdo,  are  among  the  best  in  the  style  to  which  they 
belong.  His  most  esteemed  woiics  bear  the  impress 
of  a  more  cultivated  talent  than  is  disoeniahle  in  the 
writings  of  his  brother.  His  longer  and  properly  didac- 
tic satires  are  characterized  by  more  caiistidty  than 
gaiety  in  the  ridicule  of  general  and  particular  follies.* 
But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moralist  never  leads  him  into 
declamation  in  the  manner  of  Juvenal;  and  these  satires 

•  For  example : — 

Ni  i  Italia  has  de  pasar  por  Beneficios, 
Para  darles  asalto  eon  la  capa 
De  que  son  aubrepticios,  6  obrqpticioe.  ' 

Para  engaSarlo  no  Teiis  al  Pftpa, 
Annque  te  Uame  el  golfo  de  Narbona 
Tan  paclfico  en  al,  como  en  el  mapa: 

Que  ai  Micer  Pandolfo  trae  ooroaa, 
Y  prebendado  ha  ?ttelto  ya,  Dioa  sabe 
Qu&l  Simon  le  ayudo,  Mago,  6  Baijona. 

Ya  ni  en  al  mismo,  ni  en  an  Pfttria  cabe, 
Ni  de  an  loba  pr6diga  las  baraa 
De  gorgardn  en  an  eapacioaa  naTe. 

Si  id  por  estoa  t^rminoa  medr&rasy 
Qu^  bascasy  qn^  Tisages  y  figoraa 
De  puro  escrupoloso  nos  moatr&raa ! 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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are  equally  replete  with  traits  of  mild  philanthropy 
and  sound  judgment.  His  epistles  on  human  felicity 
and  human  weakness  have  nearly  the  same  character, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  serious  and  devoid  of 
irony.*  His  satirical  sonnets  present  unequal  d^rees 
of  merit ;  but  in  the  best,  the  pupil  of  Horace  is  more 
obviously  rec(^isable.|     That  Bartholem^  should  have 

*  The  following  passage  occurs  in  an  epistle  to  a  friend  who 
wished  to  send  his  son  to  coart  while  very  young,  in  order  that  he 
might  become  early  acquainted  with  the  great  world : — 

Mirando  estoy,  que  te  santiguas  desto, 

Y  que  enojado  quedas,  6  risneno, 
Llamiodome  Fi]6sofo  molesto. 

Pues  enfrena  la  risa,  6  templa  el  ceSo, 

Y  en  mi  defeusa  escuchame  entretanto. 
Que  estas  proposiciones  deseropeno. 

Si  est  d  en  verdad,  que  no  nos  mueve  tan  to 
Docta  declamacion,  Griega,  6  Latina, 
Como  el  exemplo  vivo,  u  torpe,  6  santo  : 
Del  padre,  que  a  sus  hijas  disciplina 
Ck)n  mal  exemplo,  qui^n  dird  que  es  prueba 
De  la  dguila,  que  al  sol  los  exdmina  ? 

Pues  (lar  rienda  d  la  edad  ferviente  y  nueva, 
No  es  culpa  de  indiscreto  amor  paterno. 
Que  U  manifiesta  perdicion  la  lleva  ? 

El  diestro  agricultor  al  arbol  tiemo, 
De  recientes  raices,  no  lo  expone 
Luej?o  a  las  inclemencias  del  inbierno. 
t  The  following  sonnet,  addressed  to  an  old  coquette,  may  serve 
as  an  example  : — 

Pon,  Lice,  tus  cabellos  con  legias 
De  venerablt  s,  si  no  rubios,  rojos, 
Que  el  tienipo  vengador  busca  despojos, 
Y  no  para  volver  huyen  los  dias. 

Ya  las  mexillas,  que  avultar  porfias, 
Cierra  en  perfiles  Idnguidos,  y  flojos  : 


ri^-^ 
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succeeded  in  spiritual  canciones,  may  at  first  sight  be 
deemed  a  i)sycIiological  enigma.  But  it  was  i)recisely 
his  ci-itical  and  reflective  turn  of  mind  which  proved 
most  essentially  serviceable  in  guiding  him  through  the 
gloomy  r^ions  of  catholic  mysticism.  Being  an  en- 
thusiastic cathoUc,  he  wanted  no  extraordinary  inspira- 
tion to  furnish  liim  with  religious  ideas;  and  the  faculties 
of  a  language  eminently  jjicturesque,  supplied  liim  with 
nt'W  views  and  images  which  he  alternately  developed 
in  majestic  descriptions,*  and  pleasing  comparisons-f 
8u  lierniosa  atrocidad  nobA  &  Ids  ojos, 

Y  npriesB  le  desarma  las  enclas, 

Pero  Id  acude  pot  socorro  al  arte, 
Que,  aun  con  sua  fraudes,  quiero  qutf  defieniloii 
At  desengauo  riescortfa  la  etitrada. 

Con  pacio  (y  por  lu  bien)  que  no  prclendii^c 
Rediicidii  i  rui'iias,  Rer  ainada, 
Sino  es  de  li,  si  puedei  engaSarte. 
*  For  example,  the  firet  stajizat  of  an  ode  on  the  immaculate 
ronreplion  of  the  holj  Tirgin  : — 

A  todos  lo8  espiritos  amanUs, 
Que  en  circnlo  de  loz  ioaccesible 
Ponnan  ampliiteatrag  cel«tialM> 
Dixo  cJ  Padre  coioun,  y«  no  teiriUa  ' 
Bibrando  rayos  vengativM,  aatn 
Con  mapM  aipecto,  gralo  i  Ida  HOfUlea ; 
Va  es  lienpo  de  admilir  i  to  nmbrale*  ;     ' 
DellteynaeUrno  los  del  buWantiHhV''  '  ' 
Que  su  ^niido,  ji«u  miMfla  Vcoof .    »'••'*  ■ 

Y  portju&la  graa  obm  «e  ooroietwe*'  ' 
Muestre  la  idoa  delaaber  profando  ' 

Su  concepts  fecnado,'  '  '   >  I     ' 

La  preaervaida  espota :  que  tU'Mtieiido,,    '' 
£1  pac!fiooIa^rodflD»el«i4t]^.'    -'  "  '  '  ' 
f  On    one    ocoilalMi    Ai»g«BstAi"-4mi('''*pdHiN>^izes    Mary 
Hajidalen:—  2   D   2 
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The  praises  lavished  on  the  Argensolas  by  all 
parties,  would  afford  sufficient  ground  for  the  con- 
jecture that  their  poetic  works  had  produced  some 
influence  on  their  contemporaries.  But  that  influence 
is  chiefly  obvious  from  the  poetic  styk  of  the  men  of 
talent  with  whom  they  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  of 
one  of  whom,  named  Alonzo  Esquerro,  there  is  extant 
a  short  but  excellent  epistle,  published  along  with  the 
answer  of  Bartholeme  de  Ai^ensola. 

The  historical  works  of  the  younger  Aigensola,  are 
also  deserving  of  honourable  mention  in  an  account  of 
the  polite  literature  of  Spain.  Few  narratives  of  Indian 
affairs  are  written  with  so  much  judgment  and  elegance 


0  tu  siempre  dichosa  pecadora, 
La  que  fuiste  por  tal  con  grande  espanto 
Del  vulgo  con  el  dedo  seualada! 
Tus  lagrimas  con  Christo  pneden  tanto. 
Que  la  menor  lo  enciende  y  enamora, 

Y  d  la  culpa  mayor  dexa  anegada. 
Tu  quedas  en  Apostol  tranaformada, 

Y  de  ignorante  y  mala,  santa  y  sabia. 

No  es  mucho  qne  la  zarza  en  flor  se  made, 

Y  que  el  dlamo  sude 

En  competencia  de  la  mirra  Arabia; 

Y  que  quando  de  yerba  al  campo  priva. 
La  mies  en  abundancia  se  recoja. 
Venid  &  ver  de  rosas  y  asiicenaa 

Las  montanas  esi^riles  mas  Uenasy 

Y  un  arbol  seco  revestido  de  lioja. 
La  planta  antes  inutil  Dios  cultiva  : 
Regada  en  su  jardin  con  agua  viva, 
Es  fructifera  ya,  y  sus  ramas  bellas 
Tocan  continuamente  en  las  estrellas. 
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as  his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Molucca  Islands;* 
and  his  continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Zurita,f  exceeds 
in  rhetorical  merit  the  work  of  the  original  historio- 
grapher. The  circumstances  connected  with  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  V.  and  the  Castilian  rebellion,  subjects 
to  which  no  Spanish  writer  had  previously  ventured  to 
allude,  are  related  by  Argensola  with  no  less  freedom 
and  fidelity  than  other  events;  though  of  course  without 
his  attempting  to  ui^  any  apology  for  the  rebels.  In 
the  reign  of  Philip  III.  hut  httle  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  such  freedom ;  and  when,  in  the  year 
1621,  PhiUp  IV.  ascended  the  throne  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age,  Argensola  did  not  hesitate  to  dedicate 
hi-s  Arragonian  Annals  to  the  Duke  of  Olivarez,  who  in 
the  name  of  the  young  king  was  invested  with  unlimited 
sovereign  authority.  The  Duke  of  Olivarez  on  receiving 
this  dedication  little  imagined  that  the  recollection  of  the 
ancient  privil^;es  of  the  Arragonian  states,  which  had 
been  solemnly  ratified  by  Charles  V.  and  which  were  so 
much  expatiated  on  in  these  annals,  would,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  be  the  means  of  rousing  the  people  of 
Arragon  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  constitution, 
on  which  the  duke  wished  to  encroach,  in  order  to 
recruit  the  exhausted  strength  of  Castile. 

*  Conquista  de  lot  Mat  Molueat,  at  Rey  Felipe  III.  Sfc. 
(writteD  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Annala  of  Am^n),  par  el 
Licenciado  Bartholemi  Leonardo  de  Argentola.  Madrid,  1609,  in 
folio.  The  library  of  the  UniTcmty  of  Gottin^en  contaiu  this 
work,  and  also  that  next  noticed, 

f  Primera  parte,  [a  second  part  wm  intended  to  foiloi*),  de  los 
Anales  de  Aragon  que  prongue  lot  de  G.  Zarila,  Stc.  por  el  Dr. 
Darth.  Leoo.  de  Ar|;eiuola,  Zaragoza,  1630,  one  vut.  Uiick  fol. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  POE- 
TRY AND  ELOQUENCE  DURING  THE  AGE  OF 
CERVANTES   AND   LOPE   DE    VEGA. 

A  very  accurate  idea  of  the  general  spirit  of  ele- 
gant literature  in  Spain,  during  the  age  of  Cervantes 
and  Lope  de  Vega,  will  be  obtained,  if,  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  works  of  those  eminent  men  and  the  two 
Argensolas,  be  added  a  recollection  of  the  labours  of 
their  immediate  predecessors;  for  the  other  Spanish 
poets  of  this  period  followed  in  the  beaten  path  as  fisu* 
as  they  were  able  to  go,  and  if  any  one  ventured  on  a 
new  course  he  only  wandered  into  insipidity.  These 
authors,  though  deficient  in  originality,  are  not  without 
merit;  but  so  great  is  their  number,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  room  for  even  a  very  brief  notice  of 
all  their  works  in  a  general  history  of  literature.  There 
was  at  this  time  a  sort  of  poetical  ferment  in  Spain, 
which  can  only  be  compared  with  that  which  prevailed 
in  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  blending 
of  the  Italian  style  with  the  old  Spanish,  had  excited  a 
new  enthusiasm  throughout  the  whole  nation;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  Spaniards  were  excluded  from  philo- 
sophic thinking,  their  passion  for  works  of  fancy  was 
augmented.  Under  these  circumstances  eloquence  could 
only  follow  in  the  train  of  poetry.* 

*  The  poetical  registers  in  Lope  de  Vega's  Laurel  de  Apoht 
in  Cervantes's  Viage  al  Pamasoy  and  in  other  laudatory  or  ironical 
poems,  are  in  no  way  available  either  for  the  historian  or  the  critic* 
Accident  and  caprice  has  introduced  many  obscure  names  into  these 
poems,  and  many  of  poetic  merit  are  not  mentioned. 
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I'UESH    FAILURES    IN    EPIC    POETRY — ERCII.LA  S 
ARAUCANA. 

Success  in  epic  poetry  was  still  denied  to  the  Spanish 
muse.  The  confounding  of  epic  poetry  with  relations 
of  actual  events  embellished  mth  poetic  language,  seems 
to  have  per\'erted  the  talent  for  true  epopee.  Tlte 
Spanish  poets  who  attempted  this  style,  studied  ailer 
the  deceitful  mode!  of  Lucan,  and,  according  to  an  old 
critical  phrase,  endeavoured  to  ]k  more  Lucmmts  than 
Lucan  himself.  The  imagination  which  jiossessed  un- 
bounded dominion  over  the  stage,  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained in  narrative  poetry  only  the  scanty  privil(^'  of 
inventing  a  few  ornaments. 

Among  the  unsuccessful  attempts  at  epopee,  parti- 
cular distinction  is  due  to  the  Araticaiia  of  tlie  heroic 
and  amiable  Alonzo  de  ErciUa  y  Zufiiga,  a  poem  which 
has  the  accidental  advantage  of  being  better  known  on 
this  Mde  (rf  the  Pyrenees  than  many  other  Spanish 
works  of  far  superior  merit.  ErciUa  has  recorded  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  his  own  t»ography  in  the 
Armicana,  and  the  remainder  of  the  poem  also  reflects 
an  interest  on  the  author.  He  was  bom  at  Madrid  in 
1540,  or  according  to  some  in  158S,  and  became  p^;e 
to  the  prince  of  Asturias,  Don  Philip,  with  whcnn  be 
travelled  to  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  England.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  embarked  as  an  officer  for 
America,  along  with  a  newly  appointed  viceroy  of  Peru. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  tlie  waf  against  the  Arsu- 
cans,  the  bravest  of  the  Soutft  American  tribes.  In 
the  midst  of  his  ex]d(nts,  be  oonceiTed  witb  a  youAfld 
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ambition  the  plan  of  writing  a  narrative  of  the  conquest 
of  Arauco  in  an  epic  form,  but  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  historical  truth.  He  executed  his  project  in  spite  of 
the  dangers  which  surrounded  him»  and  the  fatigues  he 
had  to  undergo.  In  a  wilderness  inhabited  by  savages, 
in  the  midst  of  enemies,  and  under  no  other  cover  than 
that  of  Heaven,  he  composed  at  night  the  verses  which 
were  to  be  the  memorials  of  the  events  of  the  day.  In 
prosecution  of  his  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  use  scraps 
of  waste  paper,  which  often  could  not  contain  more  than 
six  lines,  or  to  make  pieces  of  leather  supply  the  total 
want  of  paper.  In  this  way  he  completed  the  first  pari 
of  his  poem,  consisting  of  fifteen  cantos.  Before  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age  he  returned  to. Spain,  full  of  hope, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  poet;  but  the  gloomy  Philip,  to 
whom  he  enthusiastically  dedicated  the  AraucanOt  took 
little  notice  of  him,  and  less  of  his  work.  Ercilla  deeply 
felt  this  neglect;  but  nothing  could  damp  his  romantic 
attachment  to  his  cold-hearted  sovereign,  whom  he  still 
persisted  in  celebrating  in  the  sequel  of  his  poem.  He  re- 
ceived no  mark  of  favour  except  from  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  chamberlains. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  fate,  Ercilla  travelled  from  place  to 
place;  but  his  joumies  did  not  prevent  him  from  pro- 
ceeding with  his  poem  until  he  completed  it  by  the 
addition  of  a  third  part.  When  he  died  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  after  he  had  attained  his  fiftieth  year. 

The  Araucana^  so  called  from  the  country  Arauco, 
is  really  no  poem.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  read 
the  work  without  becoming  attached  to  the  author,  and 
being  delighted  by  his  talent  for  lively  description,  and 
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for  painting  situations,  his  possession  of  which  no  just 
critic  can  call  in  question.  But  notwithstanding  that 
talent,  Ercilla  is  merely  a  versifying  historian^  capable  of 
clothing  his  subject  in  a  poetic  garb,  but  not  of  elevating 
it  to  the  sphere  of  true  poetry.  His  diction  is  natural 
and  correct;  and  to  this  the  ^rotfcofia  is  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  indebted  for  its  celebrity.  Its  descriptive  beauties,, 
and  some  scenes  in  the  style  of  romantic  love,  certainly 
make  the  composition  approximate  to  poetiy;  but  the 
heroic  spirit  which  pervades  the^whole  work,  is  by  no 
means  apoetic  spirit.  The  principal  events  foUow  each 
other  in  chronological  order.  The  combats  are  described 
in  succession,  as  ihey  actually  arose,  without  any  regard 
to  poetic  interest  Erdlla,  indeed,  prided  himself  on  this 
historical  precision,  and  he  challenged  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  were  acquainted  with  the  war  in  Arauco, 
to  detect  a  single  inaccuracy  in  his  narrative.  The 
historical  succession  of  events  imparts,  however,  a  sort 
of  epic  unity  to  the  work.  The  Spaniards  in  Arauco 
are  surrounded  by  dangers,  which  gradually  augment 
until  they  reach  a  crisis;  when  a  reinforcement  arrives 
from  Peru,  and  the  Spaniards  experience  a  favourable 
change  of  fortune.  The  capture  of  Caupolican,  the 
Araucan  commander,  who  is  put  to  death  in  a  way  re- 
pugnant to  humanity,  closes  the  narrative,  though  it 
does  not  terminate  the  war;  but  the  barbarous  and 
unjust  execution  of  this  brave  chief  being  decreed  by 
a  Spanish  council  of  war,  is  not  censured  by  Ercilla. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  poem  concludes,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  incomplete,  considered  as  an  historical 
narrative.     Even   the  moral  interest  of   the  events 
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operates  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
author;  for  the  feelings  of  the  unprqudiced  reader  are, 
from  the  commencement  excited  in  favour  of  the  brave 
savages,  who  half-naked,  and  destitute  of  fire  arms, 
contend  for  their  natural  fi'eedom  against  enemies  so 
superior  in  the  art  of  war.  The  style  of  historical 
truth  in  which  the  principal  events  are  narrated,  forms 
a  disagreeable  contrast  with  the  fiction  in  the  details, 
which  is  intended  to  diffuse  a  poetic  character  over  the 
whole  work;  for  Ercilla  at  length  found  it  necessary  to 
depart  from  his  plan  in  order  to  escape  from  the  mo- 
notony into  which  he  had  fallen.  In  the  first  fifteen 
cantos  the  poetic  colouring  is  merely  confined  to  the 
descriptions;  but  in  the  two  following  parts,*  the  author 
has  interwoven  a  number  of  fabulous  accessaries.  He 
has  introduced,  for  example,  a  poetic  account  of  the 
magician  Fiton's  wonderful  skill  and  garden  of  para- 
dise,! and  also  the  story  of  the  fair  savage  Glaura, 
who  recounts  the  incidents  of  her  life  in  the  style  of  a 

*  The  poetic  narrative  extends  to  thirty-seyen  cantos. 

t  This  description  of  the  garden  and  palace  of  a  magician  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  oversteps  the  bounds  of  consistency  as  well 
as  probability.  The  description  of  the  magic  palace  deserret, 
however,  to  be  quoted: — 

Tenia  el  suelo  por  orden  ladrillado 

de  cristalinas  losas  trasparentes, 

que  el  color  contrapuesto  y  variado 

hacia  labor  y  visos  diferentes : 

el  cielo  alto  diafano  estrellado 

de  inumerables  piedras  relucientes, 

que  toda  la  gran  cdmara  alegraba 

la  varia  luz  que  delias  revocaba. 
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Spanish  romance.*     Ercilla  likewise  relates  the  death 
of  Dido  after  Vii^  and  in  honour  of  his  king  he  gives 

Sobre  colams  de  oro  susteatadas 
cieo  figuras  de  bullo  eiit6mo  esUban, 
por  arte  tan  al  vIto  trasladadas, 
que  un  sordo  bien  peosdra  que  bablaban : 
y  deHas  las  bazaSas  figuradas  i 

por  las  ancbas  paredea  se  moatrabaa, 
donde  se  via  el  eztremo  y  excelencia 
de  annas,  letras»  Tirtad,  y  eoatiAencia* 

En  medBo  desta  eimartt  capadosa^ 
que  media  milla  en  qoadro  contenia, 
estaba  una  gran  ponia  mttagroaa, . 
que  una  ladente  eafera  Ia'edSa»  • 
que  por  arte  y  labor  maraviSoaa 
en  el  ayre  por  si  ae  soateaia 
que  el  gran  circulo  y  m&qmaa  de  dentro 
parece  que  estrivaban  en  aa  centro. 
*  Glaura  thus  speaks  of  the  dangers  to  wbidi  her  Tirtne 
exposed  through  the  ardour  of  her  lorer'a  tenderness: — 

Visto  yo  que  por  mnestraa  y  rodeo 
muchas  veces  su  pena  descnbria, 
conoc^  que  su  intento  y  mal  deseo 
de  Ids  honestos  limites  salia : 
mas  ay !  que  en  lo  que  yo  padezco  veo 
lo  que  el  misero  entonces  padecia, 
que  a  t^nnino  he  llegado  al  pie  del  palo, 
que  aun  no  puedo  dedr  mal  de  lo  malo. 

Halldbale  mil  veces  snspiraado 
en  mi  los  engauados  ojos  puestos, 
otros  andaba  timido  tentando 
entrada  a  sos  osados  presupuestos: 
yo  la  ocasion  dafiosa  desyiando, 
con  grayedad  y  t^rminos  honestos 
(que  es  lo  que  mas  refrena  la  osadia) 
BUS  erradas  quimeras  deahacia. 
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a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  descriptions,  some  of  the  speeches,  particu- 
larly that  delivered  by  the  Cacique  Colocolo  in  the 
second  canto,*  may  be  referred  to  as  the  best  parts  of 
this  unpoetic  poem. 

Meanwhile  the  passion  for  epic  poetry,  which  took 
possession  of  so  many  Spanish  writers  in  the  age  of 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  V^a,  gave  birth  to  a  torrent  of 

Estando  sola  en  mi  apotento  on  dia 

temeroaa  de  algun  atreyimiento, 

ante  mi  de  rodillas  se  poDia 

con  gninde  tnrbacion,  y  desatiento: 

diciendome  temblando :  o  Glaura  mia, 

ya  no  basta  razon,  ni  sufrimiento, 

ni  de  fuerza  una  minima  me  queda, 

que  a  la  del  faerte  amor  resistir  poeda*  &c* 
*  Even  Voltaire  bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  this 
speech ;  and  Voltaire  was  certainly  a  judge  of  rhetorical  excellence^ 
though  not  of  poetical*    The  address  commences  thus  :— 

Caciques  del  Estado  defendores, 

codicia  del  mandar  no  me  convida 

a  pesarme  de  yersos  pretensores 

de  cosa  que  a  mi  tanto  era  debida ; 

porque  segun  mi  edad,  ya  Teis,  seiiores, 

que  estoy  al  otro  mundo  de  partida ; 

mas  el  amor  que  siempre  os  he  mostrado, 

a  bien  aconsejaros  me  ha  incitado. 

Por  qu^  cargos  honrosos  pretendemos, 

Y  ser  en  opinion  grande  tenidos, 

pues  que  negar  al  mundo  no  podemos 

haber  sido  sujetos  y  vencidos  ? 

y  en  esto  averiguarnos  no  queremos 

estando  aun  de  Espaiioles  opriraidos  : 

mejor  fuera  esla  furia  egecutalla 

contra  el  fiero  encmigo  en  la  batalla»  &c. 
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heroic  poems.  To  the  Cardliads,  which  have  abeady 
been  noticed,  there  succeeded  Im  BeHaufUcian  de 
Espana,  (the  Restoration  of  Spain),  by  Christoval  de 
Mesa;  Las  Navaa  de  ToIom,  (the  FUdns  of  Toulouse), 
by  the  same  author;  La  Nunumtina^  by  Francisco  de 
Mesquera;  La  Inpendam  de  la  CruXf  (the  Invention 
of  the  Cross),  by  Lopez  Zarate;  MaUeOfhy  Hyppdyto 
Sanz;  El  Leon  de  EepaHa^  (the  Spanish  lion),  by 
Pedro  de  Vezilla;  Saguntina^  by  Lorenzo  de  Zamora; 
MeoAcana^hj  Gabriel  Laso  de  Vq^a;  Auetriada^  by  Rufo 
Guttieraz;  &c.  None  but  men  who  make  this  brandi  of 
literature  their  particular  study,  now  think  of  perusing 
these  and  similar  patriotic  effusions,  which  were  at  the 
period  of  their  publication  regarded  as  epic  poems,*  but 
which  only  serve  to  prove,  with  the  greater  certainty,  that 
Spain  is  incapable  of  producing  a  Homer.  A  genuiiie 
subject  for  epopee  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  natJonal 
history  of  Spain,  even  during  the  ages  of  chivalry;  and 
modem  history  was  not  then  more  susceptible  than 
now  of  receiving  a  truly  epic  form. 

LYRIC     AND     BUCOLIC     POETS     OF      THE     CLASSIC 
SCHOOL  OF  THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTUEY. 

Lyric  and  bucolic  poetry  and  also  elegant  satire^ 
after  the  two  Argensolas  had  given  the  tone  to  that 
species  of  composition,  continued  to  be  cultivated  by 
various  pufMls  of  the  classic  school  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  school  which  was  then  cm  the  dedine 
in  Italy,  still  maintained  its  ground  in  Spain,  and 

*  Velasquez  and  Dieze,  p«  388,  gif  e  nameroiHi  bibliograpbical 

notices  of  these  works.  ^ 
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preserved  its  reputation  in  spite  of  the  opposition  made 
by  the  different  parties  who  contended  fin*  their  respec- 
tive styles,  particularly  by  that  of  Lope  de  Vega,  and  by 
one  of  a  still  more  dangerous  kind,  which  will  soon  be 
more  distinctly  noticed.  The  disciples  of  this  classic 
school,  tc^ether  with  those  writers  who,  since  the  time 
of  Boscan  and  Gardlaso  de  la  V^a,  had  formed  their 
style  on  the  model  of  the  ancients  and  the  most 
esteemed  poets  of  Italy,  may  be  called  the  Spanish 
CinquecentUtiy  in  a  favourable  sense  of  the  term,  though 
some  of  them  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
most  distinguished  among  them  really  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  the  rest,  whose  nujnber  is  in* 
calculable,  possessed,  at  least,*the  merit  of  endeavouring, 
like  the  Italian  Cinquecentistiy  to  express  sensible  ideas 
in  correct  language. 

To  this  classic  school  belongs  Vicente  Espinel,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  province  pf  Granada.  He  was  like- 
wise celebrated  as  a  musician,  and  he  perfected  the 
Spanish  guitar  by  the  addition  of  the  fifth  string.  He 
died  in  poverty,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  at 
Madrid  in  1634.  His  candones,  idyls,  and  elegies,  though 
destitute  of  originality,  are  distinguished  by  a  spirited 
and  inartificial  character,  and  they  abound  in  beauti- 
ful images  and  descriptions.  EspineFs  poetic  st]4e  is 
extremely  melodious.  In  his  idyls  he  has  very  suc- 
cessfully imitated  the  pleasing  syllabic  measure  which 
Gil  Polo  introduced  into  Spanish  literature  under  the 
name  of  Rimas  Proveiixales  ;*  and  he  was  one  of  those 

•  For  exuicple,   in  lh«  followiiip:  dcsrriptiun  of  rural  Iran- 

(|iiillity  : — 
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writers  who  most  contributed  to  bestow  a  metrical  (lolisti 
on  the  rcdondilla  stanzas  of  ten  lines,  {decumts).  He 
translated  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  in  iambic  blank 
verse,  and  several  of  Horace's  Odes  after  the  manner 
of  Luis  Ac  Leon.  Some  of  this  author's  prose  worka 
will  hereafter  be  noticed.* 

Christoval  de  Mesa,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Estremadura, 

Ay  apacible  y  sosegada  vido, 
de  viitgar  sujecion  IJbre  y  esentn, 

con  btanda  soledad  entreleiiida  ; 
Alt  naiica  Invo  la  malicia  eulratia, 
ni  dt»agrada 
inansa  pobreza: 
lodo  ea  Ilaneza 
•       Binc^ra  y  pura 
dliDunca  dura 
el  fiogido  dobl«:'z  qu^  al  almagasla; 
III  al  humilde  fspirilu  cualrasta! 

Aqui  Bustenta  el  misero  villano, 
sin  arlificio  6  cauleloea  roanano, 
la  bbllola  6  castana, 
npL'dreada  4c  la  simple  muno. 
Dale  Av\  agua  pura  y  Iraitpari-nli: 
la  clara  fDenle 
no  le  [uolesla 
calorde  siesta; 
y  si  le  ofende 
luego  Be  tiende 
bajo  de  un  estendido  sauce  A  robre, 
conteolo,  ain  mirar  si  es  rico  it  pobre,  Ste. 
*  Several  of  Espiiiel's  prose  worka  are  inserted  in  tlie  third 
volume  of  iht'  Parnaso  Espn'iol;  aud  ihc  translation  of  the  Cpistle 
to  the  Pisouts,  forms  the  commencement  of  Ihf  6ret  volume  of  that 
collection. 
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was  contemporary  with  Tarquato  Tasso,  with  whom 
he  maintained  the  most  friendly  intercourse.  He  made, 
however,  very  little  improvement  in  epic  art  through 
his  intimacy  with  that  celebrated  man.  Of  three 
compositions,  which  Christoval  de  Mesa  uitended  for 
epic  poems,  not  one  has  been  preserved  firom  oblivion. 
His  tragedy  of  Pompey  is  likewise  foi^tten.  He  was 
nevertheless  a  good  translator;  and  his  translations  of 
the  ^neid  and  the  Iliad  are  esteemed  even  at  the 
present  day.  He  also  published  a  Spanish  version  of 
VirgU's  Georgics. 

Juan  de  Morales  obtained  a  similar  reputation 
through  his  translation  of  Horace's  Odes  and  Virgil's 
Georgics.  The  particulars  of  his  life  are  not  known. 
He  wrote  some  good  sonnets.*  This  writer  must  not 
be  confounded  with  his  namesake,  Ambrosio  de  Morales, 
the  historian. 

*  For  example,  the  following.  The  prerailiog  idea  is  not 
new;  but  it  is  followed  np  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  sonnet  compo- 
sition. 

Jamas  el  cielo  vio  Uegar  Piloto 
AI  desseado  puerto  tan  contento 
De  las  furiosas  olas  y  del  viento 
La  naye  sin  timon,  y  el  arbol  roto, 
Y  tomando  la  tierra  tan  deroto 
Correr  al  templo  con  piadoso  intento» 

Y  en  el  por  Terse  pnesto  en  salyamento 
Colgar  las  ropas,  y  complir  el  Toto : 

Qual  yo  escape  del  mar  del  Uanto  miot 
Passada  la  borrasca  de  mi  pena* 

Y  en  el  puerto  surgi  del  desengaiio, 
Cuyo  templo  adorne  de  mi  navio, 

Colge  mis  esperan^as  y  cadena, 
Por  ser  mi  bien  el  fruto  de  mi  dauo, 


^ ,. 
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Agustin  de  Texada,  or  Tejada,  who  was  bom  in  the 
year  1635,  is  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  spiritual  odes 
and  canciones.  His  poems  in  this  class  vie  with  those 
of  the  younger  Argensola  in  poetic  dignity  of  com- 
position and  genuine  13010  diction.*  He  has,  however, 
committed  the  error  of  introducing  mythological  images 
in  his  christian  poetry.  But  in  this  respect  he  merely 
conformed  with  the  bad  taste  of  his  age,  which  in  Spain 
and  Poitugal  favoured  the  most  absurd  misapplication 
of  the  Greek  mytholc^;  for,  to  humour  the  prejudices 
of  the  church,  it  was  necessary  that  the  heathen  deities 
should  appear  only  as  allegorical  characters  in  catholic 
poetry. 

Andres  Rey  de  Artieda,  a  brave  Arragonian  officer, 
was  a  very  learned  scholar  and  a  particular  friend  of 
the  Argensolas.     Among  other  works,  he  wrote  poetic 

*  The  fullowinp^  is  the  first  stanza  of  his  cancion  on  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  Holy  Virgin  :— 

Angelicas  es quadras  que  en  las  salas 
Llenas  de  olor  de  gloria»  con  inmenso 
Gozo,  de  que  Uenays  el  claro  Cielo, 
Andays  batiendo  las  doradas  alas, 

Y  al  cterno  Regente  days  encienso. 
Que  olor  espira  de  inmortal  consuelo, 
Torced  el  blando  buelo, 

Y  recebid  en  vuestras  bellas  plumas 

A  la  que  encierra  en  si  las  gracias  snmas, 

Pues  que  rompiendo  la  fnlgente  massa 

Del  Cielo  cristalina 

Que  a  la  tierra  e  sirve  de  cortina, 

Veys  que  el  un  firraamento  y  otro  passa 

llasta  llegar  al  trono  do  reside 

El  qne  del  Cielo  el  moTimiento  mide, 

VOL,    I.  2   E 
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episdes  which  are  full  of  good  sense  and  natural  feeling.* 
His  sonnets  are  remarkable  for  their  novel  and  pragnant 
style-t 

*  HiB  epistles  in  ^le  satirical  style  are,  however,  bo  full  of 
allusions  to  (nrticular  circumstancea  which  occnrred  during  the  life 
of  the  author,  that  thejr  are  not  eaaily  understood.    The  following 
passage  is  from  an  epistle  on  the  Spanish  comedy. 
Si  quando  Rey,  como  Seiior  se  sienta 
si  cobra  quando  Cid  lantos  aceroa, 
qne  a1  parecer  eroprenderi  a  cinqaente, 

Es  a  dicha  Horalea,  o  Ciraeroa  ? 
o  es  la  Iriste  Belerma  Hariflores, 
quando  a  llanto  y  pasion  pnede  raoTeros? 

Claro  es  que  no  son  eUoa  pnea,  Seiiores, 
qui  importa  a  laComedia  qne  sean  nialos, 
si  para  recitar  son  los  mejores? 

Los  paloB,  que  se  din  alii  son  paloa 
>   a  loB  que  como  simples  los  recibcn. 
El  entremis  fingido  afrentarilos  ? 

A  dicha  los  que  mueren  no  reriven? 
y  si  es  que  lo  requiere  la  maraSa, 
los  qne  lo  fin^n  paren,  o  conciben  ? 

Sola  la  vista  y  opinion  se  engafia, 
y  asi  el  vicio  y  virtud  de  ellos  no  ofende, 
ni  a  la  Comedia  en  nn  cabellu  dana. 
t  The  following  colloquial  sonnet  may  serve  as  an  example:— 
j1.  Qui£n  rive  aqni  ?     C.  Un  pobre  peregrino. 
A-  Pues  peregrino  con  hogar  y  cssa? 
C.  No  la  veis  toda  ya  desierta  y  rasa, 

que  solo  este  sobrado  qoedA  en  pino  ? 

A.  Qttifn  OS  retrajo  a  tal  lugar?     C.  Mi  sino. 

A.  Qaiia  sois  ?     C,  Soy  vieoto  que  ng  vnelve,  y  pasa : 

tare  favor  del  mundo,  fnl  del  asa; 

pas6  el  bueu  tiempo,  y  el  adverso  vino. 

A.  Qu£  hactis  aqni?     C.  Un  ceato,  una  canasta, 

M  vez  de  mimbre,  tal  de  scco  esparto. 
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Gr^rio  Morilb  imitated  JuTenal  in  his  didactic 
satires,  and  vented  Ifis  qdeen  in  wdl-tumed  verses.* 

Luis  Barafaona  de  Soto  is^  in  preference  to  many^  of 
his  contemporaiiesy  entitled  to  an  honoHrahle  place  among 
Spanish  poets.  Tte  was  bom  i|i  the  province  of  Granada, 
and  was  a  phjrsician  by  profession.  His  edogues  resemUe 
those  of  Gbrdlaso  de  la  Vega;  and  his  canciones  abound 
in  romantic  grace.f     His  satDn68»  which  were  lately 


COD  que  gBno  el  siuteiito  que  me  basta* 
Y  DO  me  Ti  (08  prometo)  jamib  harto. ' 
de  preteDsionet  miKtareii  btste 
qae  el  desoigaiSo  me  alqtilA  este  caarto. 

*  For  example  :— • 

Qoi^D  se  foera  a  la  Zom>  inbabitable 
por  DO  perder  dd  todo  la  padeBcia, 
que  quiereo  que  lo  sufra,  y  que  do  hable !       ^ 

Tubieron  Penio  y  JuTeual  liceoda 
de  corregir  las  faltas  del  Imperio ; 
y  DO  he  de  hacer  yo  escrApulo  y  coucieDcia, 

Vieodo  eo  noa  yeuUDa  nua  Glicerio, 
una  seguDda  Veuus,  que  la  ocupa, 
doude  peDsaste  que  era  ud  Mooasterio, 

Y  que  a  la  mar  se  arroje  la  ehalnpay 
como  la  galeaza,  y  tieuda  velas» 
y  tauto  aquesta,  como  aqnella  chupa? 

Mas  qni^D  do  ha  de  calzarsa  las  espuelas, 
por  DO  Ter  afeitada,  como  gnioda, 
la  que  ha  perdido  eu  Davegar  las  muelas? 

t  One  of  these  compositious  commences  in  the  following 
way  :— 

Qual  nena  de  rocio 
suele  salify  los  campoa  alegraudo, 
la  clara  Aurora  con  el  reatro  belado, 
sutil  aura  soplando, 

2   £  2 
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republished,  ha\'e  the  spirit  of  Juvenal,  but  want  the 
delicacy  of  Horace;  they  are,  however,  written  in  a 
clear  and  eneigetic  style.  This  writer  moreover  gained 
celebrity  by  a  continuation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
which  was  highly  esteemed  by  Cervantes,  and  which 
is  entitled.  Las  Lagrimas  de  Angelica^  (the  Tears  of 
Angelica).* 

Pedro  Soto  de  Rojas,  who  was  a  particular  favourite 
of  Lopie  de  \'^:a,  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  academic 
>y stems   of  Italy,  which  had  never  been  successftilly 

t;U  por  el  rerde  pndo 

salio  mi  pastorcilla  al  llanto  mio, 

dtjando  ale^re  el  saeio, 

T  de  SOS  gncias  embidioso  el  cielo. 

Eftparcese  sin  arte 
sobrv  b  niere  del  marmoreo  cuello, 
tinMia  en  bebras  larga  vena  de  oro ; 
T  para  enriqnecello 
r«  dos  Biadejas  Tarias  se  reparle, 
coQ  biea  aajor  tcsoro, 
i{«scabn«iido  la  cara 
mis  que  la  lana  j  las  estrellas  dara. 

La  tienia  verra  crece, 
ik>nde  Li  pLiQti  stnca,  y  eria  olores, 
T  tl  drbol  que  desgaja  con  su  mano 
pimpoUos  brota  j  flores, 
V  el  avre  fresco  t  Tano. 
hublando  con  olores  lo  enriqnece, 
y  Ileno  de  alegria 
promete  al  mundo  Tentnroso  dia. 

*  The  curate  in  Don  Quixote,  danng*  the  exami nation  of  tbe 
kni<rht*s  lii)rary,  says,  that  if  these  Tears  had  been  doomed  to  be 
burnt,  lie  himself  should  have  shed  tears.  I  have  not  seen  the 
book  iu  any  collection. 
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imitated  in  Spain.  A  literary  society  established  at 
Madrid,  after  the  Italian  fashion,  received  the  ludicrous 
title  of  Academia  Sehaje^  (Academy  of  Savages;)  and 
in  this  society  Soto  de  Rojas  was  distinguished  by  the 
surname  of  VArdiente.  His  ecl(^es  have  the  usual 
character  of  Spanish  poems  of  that  class,  clothed  in 
elegant  and  harmonious  language.* 

Luis  Martin,  or  Martinez  de  la  Plaza,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  Granada,  a  province  fertile  in  literary  talent,  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  the  grace  of  his  madrigals, 
and  other  small  poems  of  a  similar  kind.f 

*  For  exrimple: — 

Ya  en  sns  troncos  natives 
tcmerosa  la  sombra  se  recoge, 
y  deja  la  floresta 
por  bien  pasar  Ja  fatigada  siesta : 
ya  el  zefiro  ligero,  que  despliega 
sus  alas  al  nacer  del  Sol  dorado, 
con  arrullos  lascivos 
al  verdor  de  los  hojas  las  entrega, 
y  al  bianco  lirio  en  el  sediento  prado 
sobre  los  hombros  de  la  flor  vecina 
el  cuello  enfermo  del  calor  inclina: 
Marcelo,  al  Olmo  erguido,^  si  te  place, 
los  pasos  encaniina, 
que  al  bano  de  las  N4yades  cortina 
eutretegido  con  la  yedra  hace : 
sonard  tu  zampona  dukemente, 
suave  tu  zampona, 

ron  quien  las  duras  sierpes  su  ponzona, 
los  vientos  su  braveza, 
y  las  fieras  suspenden  su  aspereza. 
t  One  of   Martin's  most  charming  madrigals  may  be  tran- 
scribed here: — 


-iiil  aiixTia-y  2? 


T  rrmriaiiiiD  -d  la  luiia, 
m  ?iiici»  XDTi  isicsr 


1  us  nskios  .unu  le  iu. 

J  ja  ia  u:  iu  Xiioaxn  job  lions: 

7  -saiuL    inr  kl  jusl.  •savn.  ana. 

ma  iat:!u  -.adnidiiOL 

m  inics  inmar  inrsmiu] ; 

T  nmii  ^a  'a  itsrausa 

JL  picu,  Bcn  iu«±u  riese  v 
*  Yn/i  5iiliiwui;r  tesaia  Tii  iaT»  3«wa  wdv  juimRii  bf 
rr.t:«s.  iucit  :'  laa  5i<xuii  :3  wxj  ixu  vmi 

Ci  3*1  aim.  ■£[£ 


*j  •» 


P  :rpe  ^  cayim  de  ria. 

Hi£  c«  «alKr  q9<  in  tia. 
No  pvedo  de  nu,  Yrn-h 

Qoiero  rtyrmt:^  y  «l^poe» 
Lo  dire  qiiandf>  no  ria. 
t  For  ezampJe^  the  followini^  trifl«:— - 

3f  adalena  me  jtirM 

Coo  nn  alfiler  el  dedo, 
Dixele:  Picaflo  quedo, 
Pero  ya  lo  entava  yo« 

RioM,  y  con  su  cordura 

Acudio  al  remcdio  prchtOf 
Chupome  el  dedo,  y  con  esto 
San^  Av  la  picarlura. 
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first  Spanish  poets  who  wrote  odes  in  sapphic  feet,  in 
so  far  as  the  Spanish  language  would  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  that  measure.* 

Gonzalo  de  Argote  j  Molina,  one  of  those  brave 
men,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  combated  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  honour  of  their  country  and  their 
king,  but  whose  valour  remained  unrequited,  was  more 
distinguished  as  an  historian  than  as  a  poet.  To  his 
literary  patriotism  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for 
the  publication  of  the  Infante  Don  Manuel's  Conde 
Lticanor,\  His  poems  are,  however,  worthy  of  ho- 
nourable notice.  An  ardent  love  of  country  is  the 
soul  of  his  canciones  and  other  lyric  compositions.:): 

♦  For  example  :— 

Suelta  la  veoda,  sacio  y  asqueroso : 
laba  log  ojos  llenos  de  leganas : 
cubre  las  carnes  y  lug^res  feos, 

hijo  de  Venus. 
Deja  las  alas,  las  doradas  flechas, 
arco,  y  aljaba,  y  el  ardiente  fuego, 
para  que  en  falta  tuya  lo  gobierne 

hombre  de  seso. 

t  See  page  37. 

:J:  One  of  his  canciones  addressed  to  his  country,  commences 
in  the  following  manner:—* 

Levante  noble  Espana 
tu  coronoda  frente, 
y  al^grate  de  verre  renascida 
per  todo  quanto  bana 
en  tomo  la  corrieute 
del  uno  y  otro  mar  con  mejor  vida, 
qual  Fenis.encendida 
en  gloriosa  llama 
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Francisco  de  Figueroa  spent  a  portion  of  his  life  in 
Italy,  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  an  officer  and  a  states- 
man. During  his  residence  among  the  Italians^  he  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  public  esteem  which  was  extended 
to  few  of  his  countrymen.  He  wrote  poems  in  Italian 
as  well  as  in  Spanish.  Among  his  fiiends  apd  admirers 
he  was  called  the  divine,  and  he  was  ranked  among 
the  most  eminent  Petrarchists  of  his  age.  His  amatory- 
sonnets  are  written  in  a  pleasing  and  natural  style,  and 
abound  in  the  softest  touches  of  romantic  melancholy.* 

de  iugenio  soberano 

muy  alto  y  muy  huuiano, 

que  a  ti  y  d  si  diu  vida  y  inmortal  fama> 

que  durar^  en  el  suelo 

quanto  la  inmortal  obra  de  Marcelo. 

Dejaron  muy  escura 
las  importunas  guerras 
de  Vdndalos  y  Godos  generosos 
la  antigua  hermosura 
de  tus  felices  tierras 
y  sitios  de  tus  pueblos  glonosos : 
y  al  fin  mas  invidiosos 
d^  tu  bellcza  ilustre 
los  fieros  Africanos 

con  muy  profanas  manos  « 

estragaron  del  todo  el  sacro  lustre 
del  terreno  mas  lindo 
que  hay  desde  el  mar  Atlantico  hasta  el  Indo. 

*  For  instance,  the  following  sonnet : — 

Yace  tendido  en  la  desierta  arena, 
Que  quasi  siempre  el  mar  baua  y  esconde, 
De  Tirsi  el  cuerpo ;  el  alma  alverga  donde 
Sembro  Amor  la  simiente  de  su  pena: 
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The  admirers  of  Francisco  de  Figueroa  likewise  con* 
ferred  on  him  the  surname  of  the  Spanish  Pindar;  but 
that  was  a  mere  whim.* 

Christoval  Suarezde  Figueroa,  who  was  an  imitator 
of  Montenuiyory  wrote  a  pastoral  romance,  entitled 
AmarUUs,  which  was  very  generally  read  at  the  time 
of  its  puUication.  He  also  made  a  translation  of  Gua- 
rini's  Pastor  Fido,-  and  cultivated  with  some  d^ree  of 
success  the  Italian  lyric  forms  of  pastoral  romance. 
Some  of  the  poems  of  the  latter  dass  contained  in  the 
Romancero  General^  appear  to  be  written  by  this 
author.  His  JEndechas,  or  Elegiac  Songs  in  the  popular 
style,  though  not  particulariy  rich  in  ideas,  are  neverthe-r 
less  pleasing  with  respect  to  language  and  versification.f 

AUi  mi^ntras  so  Ilanto  amargo  saena 
Entre  las  penas,  Eco  1e  responde : 
Tirsi  cuitado,  donde  estas  ?  For  donde 
SaldrAs  k  ver  tu  luz  pura  e  sereoa  ? 

A  qui  el  cielo  Dubloso,  el  Tiento  ayrado 
Mantienen  cod  el  mar  perpetoa  guerra, 
Y  H  COD  estas  moDtaSas  que  rodea. 

Ay  de  ti,  Tirsi,  de  dolor  cercado, 
Mas  que  de  mar,  quaDdo  seri  que  lea 
Fill  CD  in  freote  lo  que  el  pecho  eDcierra. 
*  A  Dew  edition  of  the  best  poems  of  "Francisco  de  Figueroa 
was  published  by  Ramon  Fernandez  at  Madrid,  in  1785,  in  8vo. 
f  One  of  his  Endechas  commences  thus:— 

Bella  Zagleja 
del  color  moreno, 
bianco  milagroso 
de  mi  pensamieiito : 

Gallarda  triguefia, 
de  belleza  extremo, 
ardor  de  las  almas, 
y  de  andor  trof^o : 
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Another  poet  of  this  name,  Bartholomi  Cayntsco 
de  Figueroa,  is  the  authra:  of  a  long  series  of  s^aritual 
canciones  and  tales  called  canto*,  which  were  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  the  edification  attributed  to 
thdr  contents.  In  these  poems  he  explains  the  mTsticism 
of  the  christian  religion,  according  to  the  catholic 
dogmas  and  the  scholastic  ideas  of  christian  virtue,  in 
a  manner  more  pedantic  than  poetic;  but  yet  in  pure 
and  elegant  language.  He  was  likewise  one  of  Uie 
Spanish  imitators  of  the  Italian  verse  with  dactjllic 
terminations,  called  verws  esdrujoloa,  from  the  Italian 
verti  sdruccioli.* 

Suave  Sirena, 
que  COD  tns  acentos 
detienes  et  cnrso 
Ae  Im  pasa^ros : 

Desde  que  te  i[ 
Ul  eata;  que  eiento 
preso  «1  alvedrlo, 
;  abrasado  el  pedio. 

*  I'or  eiample  :— 

De  las  Dsmas  fanUiaticas, 
mas  que  la  caSa  ni6Tiles, 
presM  de  amor  en  esU  red  amplifica, 
se  glares  j  mon&Bticas 
de  baja  suerte  igii6biles, 
de  may  oscura  fama  y  muy  claHfica, 
que  lenguatau  manlfica 
dird  los  ecbos  frivnloB, 
vaiiidades  gentllicas, 
pucs  temples  y  Basilicas 
pretenden  como  dioses  estos  idoloe, 
Lucrecias  j  Cle6patraB, 
ijiK'  bncen  i  los  necios  ser  idSlatraa  ? 
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Juan  de  Ax^uijo,  a  native  of  Seville,  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  high  reputation  among  the  poets  of  his  time. 
Lope  de  Vega  formally  dedicated  several  of  his  works 
to  him.  Some  well  written  sonnets  and  other  small 
poems  are  the  only  productions  of  this  author  now 
extant.* 

Pedro  Espinosa,  an  ecclesiastic  who  possessed  some 
poetic  talent)  and  who  wrote  on  various  subjects,  com* 
piled  a  lyric  anthology  of  the  works  of  the  above  and 
other  Spanish  poets,  who  adhered  more  or  less  rigidly  to 
the  principles  of  the  dd  school,  but  whose  fancy  some- 
times roamed  unrestrained  with  Lope  de  Vegai^ai^ 
sometimes  degenerated  into  affectation  with  6ongora.t 

*  The  following  is  one  of  his  sonnets  :— 
Si  pudo  de  Anfion  el  diilce  canto 

Juntar  las  piedras  del  Troyano  moro. 

Si  con  suave  lira,  oso  seguro 

Baxar  el  Tracio  al  Reyno  del  espanto ; 
Si  la  voz  regalada  pudo  tanto, 

Que  abrio  las  puertas  de  diamante  duro, 

Y  un  rato  suspendio  de  aquel  escuro 
Lugar  la  pena  y  miserable  llanto; 

Y  si  del  canto  la  admirable  fuer^a 
Domestica  Ids  fieros  animales, 

Y  enfrena  la  corriente  de  los  rios. 
Que  nuera  pena  en  mi  pesar  se  esfuerza, 

Pues  con  lo  que  descrecen  otros  males, 
Se  van  acrecentando  raaslos  mios. 
t  The  collection  is  entitled — Flores  de  Poeias  ilusires  de 
Espana,  Sfc,  ordenada  por  Pedro  Espinosa.  Valladolidf  1605, 
ill  quarto.  From  this  anthology  has  been  partly  selected  the 
specimens  of  the  works  of  those  poets  who  have  just  been  noticed. 
The  rest  of  the  examples  are  scattered  through  the  Parnaso 
EspanoU 
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RISE    OF    A    NEW    IRREGULAR    AND    FANTASTICAI/ 

STYLE    IN   SPANISH    POETRY. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  rigid  Une  of  separation 
between  the  disciples  of  the  classic  school,  and  the  par- 
tizans  of  lyric  irregularity,  who  indulged  in  no  less 
freedom  than  Lope  de  Vega,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  endeavoured  to  exceed  him  in  forced  conceits. 
Even  the  disciples  of  the  classic  school  are  not  totally 
exempt  from  extravagant  ideas  and  unnatural  meta- 
phors; and  they  occasionally  pour  forth  a  torrent  of 
words,  which  though  sometimes  big  with  brilliant 
ideas,  more  frequently  wastes  itself  in  mere  froth  and 
foam.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Italian  school  of 
the  Marinists  exercised  an  influence  on  these  Spanish 
poets.  But  Marino,  being  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  was 
a  Spanish  subject,  and  educated  among  Spaniards. 
It  is  therefore  more  natural  to  regard  his  style  as  ori- 
ginally Spanish,  than  to  trace  to  Italy  the  source  of 
those  aberrations  of  fancy,  which,  in  the  age  of  Cer- 
vantes and  Lope  de  Vega,  again  found  admirers  in 
Spain.  Marino's  was  the  old  Spanish  national  style, 
with  all  its  faults,  divested  of  its  ancient  energy  and 
purity,  polished  afler  a  new  fashion,  strijiped  of  its 
simplicity,  tortured  into  the  most  absurd  affectation  of 
refinement,  and  that  affectation  displayed  in  a  boundless 
prolixity. 

One  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  this  party  was 
Manuel  Faria  y  Sousa,  a  Portuguese  by  birth.  Some 
cause  of  discontent  had  induced  him  to  quit  his  native 
country  and  to  fix  his  residence  in  Spain;  and  in  com- 
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posing  both  poetry  and  prose,  he  in  general  preferred 
the  Castilian  to  his  vernacular  tongue.*  It  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  he  introduced  this  perverted  taste  from 
Portugal;  though  liis  Portuguese  poems  exhibit  no  less 
affectation  of  style  than  those  which  he  cmnposed  in 
Castilian,  and  in  which  a  judicious  direction  of  the 
fancy  is  seldom  observable.  His  ideas  are,  for  the 
most  part,  intolerably  £Emtastic.  One  of  his  Castilian 
songs,  for  example,  is  composed  in  honour  of  his  mis- 
tress's eyes,  **  in  whose  beauty,  (he  says)  love  has  in- 
scribed the  poet's  fate,  and  which  are  as  large  as  his 
pain>  and  as  black  as  his  destiny,  &c.''t    He  displays 

*  His  Castilian  and  Portni^ese  poems  are  published  onder  the 
title : — Fuente  de  Aganippe^  o  Rimas  varias  de  Manuel  de  Faria 
y  Sausa^  &c.    Madrid  1656, 4  vols,  octavo.     They  are  also  included 
in  his  Divinas  y  Hutnanas  Flores^  Madrid  1024,  in  octavo. 
t  This  absurdity  occurs  in  a  gloss  on  an  old  couplet. 

Ojos,  en  cuya  hermosura 
cifr6  mi  suerte  el  Amor, 
grandes  como  mi  dolor, 
negros  como  mi  ventura. 

£n  una  hermosura  de  ojos 
dixo  Amor  que  me  daria 
a  padecer  sns  enojos, 
donde  e|^  Alma  dexaria, 
de  su  incendio,  por  despojos. 

Pues  si  en  la  belleza  para 
de  ojos,  mi  muerte  procura; 
si  en  yos  mis  ojos  no  fue, 
que  soys  de  Albania,  no  se, 
ojos,  en  cuya  hermosura. 

Quiso  amor  mostrarme  ardiente 
mi  suerte  en  cifras  algnnaSy 
y  vio  de  negro  luzienle 
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similar  extravagance  in  most  of  his  Castilian  sonnets: 
in  one,  for  instance,  he  relates  ^*  how  ten  lucid  airows  of 
chrfstal,  were  darted  at  him  from  the  eyes  of  his  Al- 
bania, which  produced  a  rubious  effect  on  his  pain, 
though  the  cause  was  chrystaline,"  &c.*  In  this  absurd 
style  he  composed  hundreds  of  sonnets.  Faria  y  Sousa, 
however,  wrote  several  good  works  on  history  and  sta- 
tistics ;f  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  his  poetry  he 
merely  followed  the  party  which  he  most  admired,  and 

rayadas  4os  medias  iunas 
en  el  papelde  la /rente: 
Y  abaxo  visto  el  valor, 
ojos,  de  vuestro  esplendor, 
por  ceros  vino  a  teneros, 
que  en  dos  animados  zeros 
cifr6  mi  suerte  el  Amor. 

*  In  the  original  this  odd  conceit  runs  in  the  following  way  :— 

Flechando  de  sus  roanos  peregrinas, 
de  cristal  diez  luzientes  passadores, 
dc  ruhi  fue  el  efeto  en  mis  dolores, 
si  de  Albania  las  causas  cristalintu, 

Mas  ya  que,  humanaSf  quando  no  divinaSf 
tin  sangricnia  qfension  forman  amorcs, 
(Ic  tantos  deijicudos  esplendores 
dcsmentidos  en  nieve,  y  clavellinas. 

Amor  en  mis  heridas  reparando, 
de  fleckas  con  dulcissimo  decorOf 
a  mi  noble  aficion  la  va  inclinando. 

Yu  de  nuevo,  aunque  herido,  me  enamoro 
de  vorlo  hermosamente  estar  flechando 
en  Itiancos  de  diamante  empleos  deoros 

f  His  Enropa  Portngtiesa^  (:i  bombastic  title  for  Portugal 
EuropeauoJ  is  a  work  which  contains  considerable  information  ou 
the  statistics  of  Portugal. 
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which  indeed  had  its  precursors  in  Portugal  as  well  as 
in  Spain. 

This  party  which  soon  became  powerful,  imitated 
the  negligence  of  Lope  de  V^a.  But  Lope  de  VegBL 
was  not  a  pedant;  and  when  he  failed  in  producing 
real  beauties,  he  did  not  coin  false  ones.  His  pretended 
imitators,  however,  used  the  alloy  of  pedantry  most 
unsparingly,  and  thereby  carried  the  affectation  of  in- 
genious thoughts,  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Marimsts, 
to  an  incredible  height. 


GONGORA    AND    HIS    ESTILO    CULTO— -THE    CULTO- 

RISTOS---THE   C0NCEPTIST08. 

Luis  de  Gongora  de  Argote  was  the  founder  and  the 
idol  of  the  fantastical  sect,  which  at  this  period  led  the 
fashion  in  literature,  and  attempted  to  create  a  new 
epoch  in  Spanish  poetry  by  dint  of  exquisite  cultivation 
and  refinement.  Grongora  was  a  man  of  shrewd  and 
powerful  mind;  but  his  natural  faculties  were  perverted 
by  a  systematic  prosecution  of  absurd  critical  reveries. 
Through  life  he  had  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  frowns  of  fortune.  He  was  bom  in  Cordova, 
in  the  year  1561;  and  after  completing  his  studies  in 
his  native  city  found  himself  without  any  provision  for 
the  future.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  after  eleven  years 
of  solicitation  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  obtained  a  scanty 
benefice.  The  dissatisfied  turn  of  mind,  occasioned  by 
his  adverse  fortune,  contributed  to  develope  that  caustic 
wit,  for  which  he  was  particularly  distinguished.  He 
wrote  satirical  sonnets,  which  for  bitterness  of  spirit 
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can  yarr/jT  J/?  r;x«eded:*  and  he  w"a5  still  xa«e 
rfr^.'iiil  in  r'/rnances  and  s«'>ng^  in  the  burlesque 
mlfr.  Work-  of  thu  kind,  did  noc  it  is  true.  pa6ge*<« 
thf:  rnfrTit  of  novelty  in  SpaniA  literatiire;  bat  Googon  s 
nsLlmf:sd  pocnn.4  are  vaatlv  superior  to  those  of  CasdIlejoL 
Jt  wfiuld  fie  ficsircely  possible  to  preserre,  in  a  tranda- 
tion,  the  caustic  spirit  of  Gongora's  romanoes  and  soi^sl 
To  give  fill!  effect  to  these  compositioiis,  the  gemnne 
national  spirit  of  the  serious  romances  and  eandones 
must  never  \m:  lost  sight  of.  In  Goi^onfs  satirical 
works  the  language  and  versification  are  coned  and 
elr^ganty  and  the  piquant  simplicity  of  the  whole 
style  would  never  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
ambition  of  marking  an  epoch  in  literature  could 
have  iKftrayed  the  author  into  the  most  intolerable 
affcrctation.f     He   was  less   successftd  in   seizii^  the 

*  The  followifj^y  which  is  a  description  of  Life  in  Sladrid,  may 
uervi:  XH  a  <ip;cimen  of  these  satirical  sonnets  : — 

Una  vida  bestial  de  encantamiento, 
llarpias  contra  bolsas  conjoradan, 
Mil  Tanas  pretcnsiones  engauadas. 
For  hablar  un  oidor,  mover  el  viento; 
Carrozas  y  lacayos,  pages  ciento, 
llubitofi  mil  con  virgenes  espadas. 
Da  mas  parlcnui,  cambios,  embaxadas, 
Caras  posadas,  trato  fraodulento ; 

Mentiras  arbitreras,  Abogados, 
ClerigoH  sobre  niulas,  como  mulos, 
KinbuRtes,  calles  sucias,  lodo  eterno ; 

lIonibreH  de  guerra  medio  estropeados, 
Tilulos  y  lisonjas,  disimulos, 
Ivsto  es  Madrid^  uirjor  dixcra  Infierno. 
t  The  following  LetriUa  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  Gon- 
;»or;i*s  .'irtificial  slyh*:— 
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cordial  tone  of  the  old  narrative  romances.    But  his  can- 
ciones  in  the  ancient  Spanish  style  are  in  general  mas- 
terly compositions,  full  of  true  natural  and  poetic  feeling.* 
Da  bieoes  fortuua 
Que  no  cstau  escritos, 
Quanilo  pitos  flantas, 
Quando  flautas  pilos. 
-  Quan  (lirersas  senilas 

™  Se  8uelen  se^ir  •  ■     ••         ■  • . 

En  et  rejiurtir  ,       ^tfw       '.* 

Laa  honra§  y  liacit'ndas. 

A  uuan  da  eaconieiulu, 

A  otroa  »aiiibenitoB, 
Quando  pilos:  &r. 

A  vtets  Hespoja 
Be  rlinza  y  apero 
Ai  mayor  cabrero, 

Y  u  (juiL'n  se  le  nntoja. 
La  cabra  mas  coja 
Pariu  dos  cabritos, 
Quando  pitos,  &c. 

Porque  en  nna  aldea 
Vn  pobre  mancebo 
Hurt6  solo  nn  buebo, 
A  GO  I  bambonea, 

Y  Giro  se  pasea 
Con  cien  mil  delitoB) 
Quando,  Sec 

•  A  charming  little  son^  by  Gongora 
lowing  manner;—  ^ 

Laa  flares  del  romero, 
Nina  Isabel, 
H07  son  flores  aznles, 
Manana  ser&n  miel. 

Zelosa  eal&s  la  nifia, 
Zelosa  estas  de  aquel, 
vol,.    I.  2  P 
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It  was  doubtless  in  one  of  his  moments  of  ill-humour 
that  Gongora  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  for  serious 
poetry  a  peculiar  phraseol(^,  which  he  called  the  ettilo 
cultOf  meaning  thereby  the  highly  cultivated  or  po- 
lished style.  In  fulfilment  of  this  object,  he  formed  for 
himself,  with  the  most  laborious  assiduity,  a  style  as  * 
uncommon  as  affected,  and  opposed  to  all  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  Spanish  language,  either  in  prose  or  verse. 
He  particularly  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  his  native 
tongue  the  intricate  constructions  of  the  greek  and 
latin,  though  such  an  arrangement  of  words  had  never 
before  been  attempted  in  Spanish  composition.  He 
consequently  found  k  necessary  to  invent  a  particular 
system  of  punctuation,  in  order  to  render  the  sense  of 
his  verses  intelligible.  Not  satisfied  with  this  patchwork 
kind  of  phraseology  he  affected  to  attach  an  extraordi. 
nary  depth  of  meaning  to  each  word,  and  to  diffuse  an  air 
of  superior  dignity  over  his  whole  style.  In  Gongora's 
poetry  the  most  common  words  received  a  totally  new 
signification;  and  in  order  to  impart  perfection  to  his 
estilo  culto,  he  summoned  aU  his  mythological  learning 

Dichoso  pues  lo  buscas, 
Ciego,  pues  no  te  y^. 

Ingrato  pues  te  enoja, 
Y  confiadoy  paes 
No  se  disculpa  hoy 
De  lo  que  hizo  ayer. 

Enjugen  esperanzas 
Lo  que  Uoras  por  ^1, 
Que  zelos  entre  aquellos 
Que  se  han  querido  bien. 
Hoy  son  flores  azules,  &c. 
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to  hia  aid.  Such  was  Gongora's  N^ew  Art.  In  this  style 
he  Wrote  his  Soledades,  his  Polyphemus,  and  several 
other  works.  Even  the  choice  of  the  title  Soledades, 
(Solitudes),  was  an  instance  of  Gongora's  aflFectation;  for 
he  did  not  inttnd  to  express  by  that  term  the  significa- 
tion attached  to  a  similar  Portuguese  word,  (Saudade), 
which  is  the  title  of  a  work  relating  to  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  a  recluse.  Gongora  wished  by  his 
fentastic  title  to  convey  an  idea  of  solitary  forests, 
because  he  had  divided  his  poem  into  sylvas,  (forests), 
according  to  a  particular  meaning  whicli  the  word  bears 
in  latdn.  This  work,  like  all  Gongora's  productions  in 
the  same  style,  is  merely  an  insipid  fiction,  full  of  pom- 
pous mythological  images,  described  in  a  strain  of  the 
most  fantastic  I^ombast.*  The  Duke  of  Bejar,  to 
whom  the  work  is  inscribed,  must,  if  he  only  read 
the  dedicatory  lines,  have  imagined  himself  transported 

*  The  poem  commences  as  follows:^ 

Era  del  ABo  la  Estacion  fiorida. 
En  qne  el  ineutido  Robador  de  Eonipa 
(Media  Lana  las  Armas  de  an  Frenle, 
Y  el  Sol  lodoB  loB  Rayos  de  an  Pelo) 
Lucietile  honor  del  Cielo 
£q  campot  de  Zafiro  pace  Estrellas 
Quando  el  que  mioislrar  podia  la  Copa 
A  Jupiter  mejor,  que  el  Gar^on  de  Ida 
NaufragA,  y  desdenado  sobre  anseote, 
Lagrimosaa  de  Amor,  dulzes  Qaerellaa 
Da  a1  Mar,  que  condolido 
Fue  d  las  Hoodas,  que  al  Viento 
El  miaero  Gemido, 

Segundo,  de  Arion,  dulze  Itutrnmenbi,  lie. 
The  above  ia  only  about  the  half  of  the  first  period, 
2  F  S 
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to  some  foreign  region,  in  which  the  Spanish  language 
was  tortured  without  mercy.*  Gongora  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  anxious  to  develojie  the  spirit  of 
his  New  Arty  both  at  the  commencement  and  the  dose 
of  his  whimsical  compositions-! 

9 

*  TIte  singularity  of  the  language  mast  be  perceptible  even  to 
those  who  possess  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  Spanish.  The  dedi- 
cution  comuiences  as  follows  :— 

Passos  de  un  Pereg^ino,  son,  errante, 
Quantos  me  dicto  Versos,  dulze  Musa, 
En  Soledad  confusa, 
Perdidos  unos  y  otros  Inspirados, 
O  tu,  que  de  venablos  impcfdido, 
Muros  de  Abeto,  Almenas  de  Diamante, 
Bates  los  Montes,  que  de  Nieve  armados 
Gigantes  de  Cristal  los  teme  el  Cielo, 
Doude  el  Cuerno  del  £co  repetido, 
Fieras  te  expone,  que  al  teiiido  Suelo 
Muertas  pidiendo  Terminos  disformes; 
Espumoso  Coral  le  dan  al  Tormes. 

-fb  The  two  concluding  stanzas  of  Gongora*s  Polyphemus  are 
worthy  to  be  transcribed  as  literary  curiosities : — 

Con  Violencia  desgajo  infinita 
La  maior  Punta  de  la  excelsa  Roca, 
Que  al  Joven,  sobre  quien  la  precipita, 
Urna  es  mucho,  Piramide  no  poca: 
Con  lagrimas  la  Ninfa  solicita 
Las  Diedades  del  Mar,  que  Acis  inToca, 
Concurren  todas,  y  el  Penasco  duro. 
La  Sangre  que  exprimi6  Cristal  fue  puro. 

Sus  Miembros  lastimosamente  opresos, 
Del  Escollo  fatal  fueron  apenas. 
Que  los  Pies  de  los  Arboles  mas  graessos 
Cal9u  el  liquido  Aljofar  de  sus  Venas : 
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Gongora's  innovations  did  not,  however,  itend  to  bet- 
ter his  fortune;  for  when  he  died  in  1627,  he  held  merely 
the  post  of  titular  chajdain  to  the  king.  But  his  works 
were  universally  read  in  Spain;  and  in  proportion  as 
men  of  sound  judgihent  emphatically  protested  against 
the  absurd  innovations  of  the  Gongoiists,  the  more 
vehemently  did  these  assert  their  pretensions^*  Thus 
Gongora  in  some  measure  attained  his  object.  His 
arduous  exertions  to  establish  his  style  did  not,  it  is 
true,  promote  him  to  a  lucrative  post;  but  they  were 
rewarded  with  the  unlimited  admiration  of  a  nume- 
rous party,  composed  of  men  of  half-formed  taste,  who 
found  it  easy  in  the  crisis  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Spanish  national  style  and  the  Italian,  to  raise  them^ 
selves  into  importance.  Proud  of  their  half  cidtivation, 
they  regarded  every  writer  who  did  not  admire  and 
imitate  the  style  of  their  master,  as  a  man  of  limited 
talent,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of  their 
estilo  cwZ^o.f  But  none  of  Gongora's  partizans  possessed 

CorrieDte  Plata  al  fin  sns  blaDcos  Hoesos, 

Lamiendo  Flores,  j  arg^entando  Arenas^ 

A  Doris  Uega,  que  con  Llanto  pio 

Yerno  lo  8alad6  lo  aclaiii6  Rio. 
*  Notices  concerning^  the  yarioas  editions  of  the  works  of 
Gong;ora,  may  be  found  in  Dieze*s  Remarks  on  Velasquez,  p.  251. 
A  selection  from  the  works  of  this  unsuccessfol  genius,  whose  real 
merit  some  critics  have  attempted  to  deny,  was  published  by  Don 
Ramon  Fernandez,  under  the  title  of  Poesias  de  />.  Luis  Gongora^ 
Madrid  1787.     The  selection  forms  a  small  octavo  volume. 

t  Dieze  calls  the  estiio  cuito  the  Spanish  ornamental  style; 
but  this  term  is  incorrect  when  employed  to  designate  the  particular 
style  of  Gongora's  school. 
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the  talent  of  their  leader,  and  their  affectation  became 
on  that  account  still  more  insupportable.  Tbey  soon 
separated  into  two  similar  yet  distinct  schools,  one  of 
which  represented  the  pedantry  of  its  founder,  while 
the  other,  in  order  to  render  the  art  of  versifying  the 
easier,  even  dispensed  with  that  precision  of  style  which 
Gongora,  in  his  wildest  flights,  still  sought  to  preserve. 
The  disciples  of  the  first  school  were  proud  to  be  the 
commentators  of  their  master;  and  in  their  voluminous 
illustrations  of  Grongora's  unintelligible  works,  they  did 
not  neglect  to  pour  forth  all  the  stores  of  their  erudi- 
tion.* These  were  called  the  Cultaristas,  a  name  which 
was  applied  to  them  in  derision.  The  second  sdiool 
of  the  Gongorists  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  the 
Marinists;  and  its  disciples  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Conceptistos,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  term 
Concettistiy  which  was  applied  to  the  followers  of  Marino. 
The  Conceptistos  revelled  in  the  wildest  re^ons  of 
fancy,  without  the  least  regard  to  propriety  or  precision, 
and  were  only  desirous  of  expressing  preposterous  and 
extravagant  ideas  (concetti)  in  the  unnatural  language  of 
Grongora.  Some  individuals  of  this  party  were,  however, 
inclined  to  imitate  the  careless  style  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
Alonzo  de  Ladesma,  who  died  a  few  years  before 
Gongora,  obtained  admirers  for  his  poems,  chiefly  spi- 
ritual, which  he  wrote  in  the  obscure  phraseology  of  the 

*  AmoDg  these  iilnstrative  works,  are  Salcedo  Coronel's  diffae 
Commentaries  on  GoDgora*s  Polyphemus  y  Soledades,  printed  in 
1029  and  1636;  and  also  the  Lecciones  solewnes  a  las  Obras  de 
Luis  de  Gongora^  by  Joseph  Pellicer  de  Salas,  which  appeared  in 
1630.     See  also  Dieze^s  Notes. 
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esiilo  cuUo.*  For  example,  in  paraphrazitag  the  mydterii^ 
of  the  catholic  fiiith  in  lyric  romances^  h6  thUs  spicks 
of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour:— ^'^  The  star  of  the  east  t6se 
at  the  time  ordained  bj  Ood^  so  that  the  enemy  of  day 
might  lose  the  prey  he  had  seised^  and  with  it  the  hc^ 
of  his  false  pretensions,  as  God  assumed  human  flesh  la 
order  that  man  might  eigoy  him,"  &c.f  T6  m^  imbued 
with  superstition,  and  denied  all  reasoning  in  matters  of 
faith,  ravings  of  this  kind  were  weQ  calculated  to  tum 
their  heads,  imd  involve  them  in  a  vortex  of  rraoantic 
mysticism. 

Feli^'^de  Arteaga  was  likewise  a  ss^tms  eidtivatdr 
of  this  distorted  style,  both  in  sacred  and  {itofime  poetrjp. 

*  The  fifth  tolame  of  the  Parna$o  Esp^l  is  dUfigated  bjA 
considerable  number  of  Lade8ma*8  poems* 

f  How  pompously  this  poem  commences  in  the  original ! — 
And  yet  how  much  in  the  romance  style! 

Sale  la  estrella  de  Oriente 
al  tiempo  que  Dios  dispone 
que  el  enemigo  del  dia 
pierda  la  presa  que  ooge, 

Y  con  ella  la  esperanza 
de  sus  falsas  pretensiones, 
tomando  Dios  came  hamana, 
para  que  el  hombre  k  goce: 

Por  donde  Santa  Maria 
recibe  el  famoso  nombre 
de  ser  Madre,  siendo  rirgeo, 
de  quien  siendo  Dios,  es  hondbre. 

Muy  pobremente  camina 
cou  ser  tan  rico  y  tan  noble, 
que  amores  de  cierta  Dams 
le^trasiifcett  hdbito  de  pobre;  (cc» 
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In  1618,  he  held  the  post  of  court  chaplain  at  Madrid, 
and  he  lived  until  the  year  1633.  The  chief  portion 
of  his  songs,  romances,  and  sonnets,  are  of  the  pastoral 
kind.  He  extols  ^*  the  miracles  of  the  fair  Amarillis, 
that  angel  of  the  superior  class,  to  whom  truth  and  pas- 
sion have  given  the  name  of  Phoenix.  She  once  espied 
before  her  door  a  peasant,  who,  though  not  worthy  to 
adore  her,  was  yet  worthy  to  languish  for  her  sake. 
This  happened  one  evening,  which  was  a  morning,  since 
Aurora  smiled,  and  shewed  white  pearls  between  rows 
of  glowing  carmine.  The  angel  was  amused  by  burning 
those  she  had  illumined,  and  this  beautiful  angd  fell  firom 
the  heaven  of  her  ownsel^"  &c.*  This  author  idso  wrote^ 
after  the  manner  of  Lope  de  Vega,  a  comedy,  called 
Gfidofiia,  which  he  styles  a  royal  invention,  (invendon 
realjy  because  potentates,  princes,  and  princesses  are 

*  This  rhapsody  caDoot  be  read  without  exciting  astonish menU 
Los  milcLgros  de  AmariiiSy 

aquel  Angel  superior, 

a  quien  dan  nombre  de  Fenix^ 

la  verdadf  y  la  passion. 
Mirava  a  su  puerta  nn  dia, 

en  la  Corte  un  labrador, 

que  51  adorar'%0  merece, 

padecer  siy  merecid. 
Una  tarde,  que  es  manana, 

pues  el  Aha  se  rid, 

y  entre  carmin  encendido, 

Candidas  perlas  mostr6. 
Divirtiose  en  abrasar 

a  los  mismos  que  alumbro, 

y  del  cielo  de  si  misma 

el  Angel  bello  cayo,  ^r. 
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brought  together  &om  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  introduced  with  vast  scenic  pomp.* 

Some  of  the  adherents  of  this  party,  who  were 
distinguished  for  natural  genius  and  ability,  will  be 
hereafter  noticed.  We  must  not,  however,  n^lect  to 
mention  that  the  estilo  cuUo  likewise  gained  a  footing 
in  Spanish  America;  and  that  various  works  in  that 
style  by  Alonzo  de  Castillo  Solor^sano,  were  very  neatly 
printed  at  Mexico  in  the  year  I6?5.f  , 


TWO   DRAMATIC    POETS   OF   THE   AGE   OF    LOPE  DE 

VEGA.  '  • 

Lope  de  Vega  had  now  become  the  model  of  the 
Spanish  dramatic  poets,  who  soon' appeared  as  numerous, 
and  laboured  as  assiduously  as  if  they  had  been  bound  to 
supply  all  the  theatres  in  the  universe  with  new  pieces. 
But  most  of  these  dramatists,  who  may  altogether  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  one  great  school,  were  contemporary 
with  Lope  de  Vega  only  during  their  younger  years. 
The  el^ant  Cald^ron,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1600, 
may  also  have  iQ^uenced  the  exercise  of  their  talents. 
In  the  history  of  thie*  Spanish  theatre,  it  will  therefore 
be  proper  to  range  together  those  dramatists  on  whom 
it   is  probable  the  example   of   Calderon   may  have 

*  The  Gridonia  is  included  in  the  Obras  Posthumas  Divinas 
y  Humanas  de  Don  Felix  de  Arteaga^  Madrid  1641, 1  vol.  octavo. 

t  The  collection  which  1  have  now  before  me,  and  which  is 
entitled  Varios  y  Honestos  Entretenimientosy  by  Castillo  Solorzano, 
(Mexico,  161£5,  in  octavo),  was,  apparently,  not  the  only  publication 
of  the  kind  which  appeared  in  Mexico. 
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operated.*     This,  however,  is  the  proper  place  £ar 
noticing  two  contemporaries  of  Lope  de  V^a. 

The  first  of  these  writers,  whose  talents  entitle 
them  to  an  honourable  rank  in  literature^  is  Christoval 
de  Virues,  a  native  of  Valencia.  He  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  and  is  usually  distinguished  by  his 
military  title  of  captain.  The  period  of  his  death  is 
not  known.  Both  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega  men- 
tion him  in  terms  of  commendation.  Virues  was  not 
the  pupil  of  Lope.  Though  older,  as  it  would  appear, 
than  that  distinguished  man,  he  was,  like  him,  inspired 
with  enthusiasm  for  dramatic  poetry;  and  they  entered 
upon  the  same  career  at  nearly  the  same  time.  Virues 
did  not  adhere  more  attentively  than  Lope  to  the  strict 
rules  of  the  ancient  drama.  But  he  wanted  the 
imagination  of  his  rival,  and  he  conceived  it 
that  the  modem  drama  should  approximate  in  a  slight 
degree  to  the  antique,  at  least  in  some  of  its  forms.  He 
was  one  of  the  Spanish  dramatists  by  whom  the  last 
attempts  were  made  to  separate  tragedy  from  conaedy; 
and  his  efforts  in  this  way  are  deserving  of  more  praise 
than  has  hitherto  been  conceded  to  them.  Vlmes  was 
a  poet  born  for  tragic  art;  but  his  genius  wanted  culti- 
vation. Pure  poetic  spirit,  and  a  bold  and  eneigetic 
style,  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  all  his  wmks. 
But,  like  Lope  de  Vega,  he  was  every  inch  a  Spaniard. 

*  Velasquez  has  occasioned  no  small  degree  of  oonfnaioii  fai 
this  portion  of  the  history  of  Spanish  poetry.  He  first,  accordiiig 
to  the  principles  of  French  criticism,  confounds  all  the  dramatic 
writers  of  Spain  in  one  class,  and  afterwards  draws  widedistinctioiis 
between  iheni. 


I  -Ki*;':- 
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He  obeyed  the  influence  of  the  national  taste,  and  he 
could  not  restrain  his  own  genius  within  the  bounds 
which  he  had  himself  prescribed.  Among  his  five  tra- 
gedies are  some  which  might  more  properly  be  termed 
comedies,  according  to  the  Spanish  aceeptation  of  the 
term.*  It  is  obvious  that  Virues  endeavoured  to  create 
a  sphere  of  his  own,  and  that  in  proportion  as  he  wrote 
he  made  advances  in  his  art.  His  Seiniramis,  the  first 
tragedy  he  wrote,  which  is  cliiefly  in  octaves,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  redondillas,  is  a-ude  both 
in  conception  and  execution;  but  the  language  even  of 
this  imperfect  drama,  makes  enei^tic  approaches  to 
that  genuine  expression  of  tragic  pathos,  which  Cer- 
vantes and  the  elder  Ai^nsola  in  some  measure 
attained.|     His  tragedy,  entitled  La  Cruel  Casandra, 

*  Obrai  Tragical  y  Lyrieas  del  Capitan  Chriitovalde  Viruts, 
Madrid  1609,  in  octavo.  It  does  not  appear  that  thejr  beve  ever 
been  re- printed. 

■j-  The  folloviDg  monologue,  in  which  Semiramis  wavers  between 
the  conflicting  passions  of  love  and  ambitioo,  will  «fli>rd  a  specimen 
of  the  tragic  style  of  Virnes  :— 

Pero  mis  pensamienlos  amorosos 
dexadme  aora  en  paz,  mientna  la  guerra 
di  mis  altos  desseos  valerosos 
hace  teroblar  7  estremecer  la  tierra. 
Los  filos  azeradoB  rigarosoa 
que  en  la  baina  mil  afios  &  que  encierra 
mi  corBfoD,  dexad  que  aora  corten, 
que  tiempo  avra  despoes  que  se  reporteo. 

Tiempo  despues  avra  para  gozanne 
no  con  nn  Nino  torpe  i  aaqneroso, 
tiempo  tendre  despues  para  emplearme 
en  nn  Zopiro  dulce  i  amoroso. 
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which  is  richer  in  dramatic  spirit,  and  more  finished 
and  systematic  in  its  execution,  might  in  the  hands  of  a 
writer  of  genius  be  easily  rendered  a  tragic  master-piece. 
Virues  selected  from  the  history  of  the  kingdom  d£  Leon, 
the  subject  of  this  tragedy,  in  which  he  intended  to 
unite  the  ancient  and  modem  styles.*  That  a  drama 
of  intrigue,  like  the  Casandra,  should  not  have  obtained 
greater  popularity  in  Spain  would  be  inexplicable,  were 
it  not  for  the  dislike  which  the  Spanish  public  mani- 

tiempo  tendre  para  desencerrarme 
de  an  cautiverio  infame  i  afrentoso 
que  d  ya  diez  i  seis  anos  que  ca  mi  Reina 
con  titulo  de  R^na  sin  ser  Reina. 

Aora  lo  sere,  no  ai  duda  en  ello, 
aunque  la  tierra  se  rebuelva  i  bunda, 
avra  sacare  del  yugo  el  cuello 
aunque  Amon  con  sus  rayos  me  confunda, 
avra  a  mis  desseos  pondre  el  sello, 
destas  tra9as  mi  gozo  i  bien  redunda, 
de  aqui  sucederd,  i  si  no  sucede 
cosa  no  avra  que  no  intentada  quede. 

*  He  says  in  his  prologue : — 

Yo  creo  que  el  mas  alto  i  cierto  amparo 
que  en  todo  el  suelo  tiene,  esta  sin  duda 
aqui  donde  oi  se  aguarda  la  Tragedia 
de  la  cruel  Casandra,  ya  famosa 
la  cual  tambien  cortada  a  la  medida 
de  exemplos  de  virtud  (aunque  mostrados 
tal  vez  por  su  contrario  el  vicio)  viene 
ncom panada  con  el  dulce  gusto, 
siguiendo  en  esto  la  mayor  Jineza 
del  arte  antigo  i  del  tnoderno  uso^ 
que  jamas  en  Teatros  Espanules 
visto  se  aya,  sin  que  a  uadie  agravie. 
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fested  towards  all  dramas  in  which  the  tragic  character 
was  exhibited  without  the  intcrvciition  of  comic  scenes. 
Cultivated  taste  will,  however,  perceive  many  faults  in 
this  tragedy.  The  uninterrupted  delirium  of  passion, 
which  prevails  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  piece, 
renders  the  whole  more  astounding  than  impressive. 
The  stormy  movement  of  the  action  has, notwithstanding, 
in  moat  of  the  scenes,  a  very  captivating  eifect;  and  that 
passionate  vehemence,  in  the  painting  of  which  Vlrues 
was  eminently  successful,  is,  in  this  drama,  character- 
istically Spanish.  The  honibie  deaths  with  which  the 
piece  closes,  and  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
catastrophe  were  by  no  means  necessary,  are  likewise 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  a  Spanish  national  tragedy. 
The  spring  of  action  is  the  wicked  spirit  of  a  revengeful 
woman  wlioni  jealousy  lx;trays  into  a  sciies  of  the  most 
treacherous  intrigues.  The  dialc^e  is  occasionally 
somewhat  declamatory;  but  in  its  best  parts  it  is 
enei^tic  and  unconstrained.*     Of  all  the  dramas  of 

■  For  example  id  the  following  sceoe.    The  priiice  is  surprised 
by  his  beloved  Fulgeocia,  against  whom  he  has  been  prepossessed 
by  the  treacherous  hypocrisy  of  Casaadra: — 
I'algenc.  La  que  sin  ti  Senor  no  quiere  vida, 

no  es  mucha  que  no  buya  de  la  muerte 
que  tu  saua  le  tiene  prometida 
osando,  como  ves,  bolver  a  verte. 
Aqui  me  tieues  a  tus  pies  rendida. 
Si  verme  en  tu  presencia  es  ofeuderle 
taolo  que  eu  mi  executes  lo  jurado 
£  aqui  mi  cuello  al  hierro  aparejado. 
Princip.  Ea  tlusion,  es  sueuo  lo  que  veo 

i  lu  que  oyo  ?  que  dezis  Fulgencis  ? 
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Virues,  his  MarceUa  in  which  princes,  princesses,  rob- 
bers, peasants,  and  servants,  are  jumbled  together  in 
irregular  confusion,  was  doubtless  most  in  unison  wHh 
the  Spanish  taste. 

The  other  Spanish  dramatist  who  remains  to  be 
noticed  among  the  poetic  writers  of  the  age  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  is  Juan  Perez  de  Montalvan,  whom  Lope 
himself  regarded  as  his  first  pupil,  and  who  obtainedy 
probably  through  the  interest  of  his  patron,  the  pbst  of 
notary  to  the  inquisition.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
distinguished  talent,  and  even  in  his  seventeenth  year 
he  wrote  plays  in  the  style  of  Lope  de  V^a.  He  first 
entered  the  lists  in  competition  with  his  master,  after 
whose  death  he  pursued  his  literary  occupations  with 
such  assiduity,  that  when  he  died  in  1639>  though  aged 
only  thirty-five,  the  number  of  his  comedies  and  autos 
amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  novels,  which  will  be  particulaily 
noticed  in  another  place.  He  put  together  in  a  single 
volume,  some  of  his  dramas  and  novels,  and  his  moral 
reflections,  full  of  formal  erudition;  and  this  siii^^ular 
compilation  was  published  under  the  no  less  wngiilftr 

que  novedad  es  esta  a  devanco  ? 
tentaisme  por  ventura  de  paciencia  ? 
de  vuestra  niuerte  tengo  yo  desseo  ? 
Casand.  i  a  mi  me  d  de  ofender  vuestra  presencia  ? 
i  yo  ^  jurado  cosa  en  vuestro  dauo  ? 
venis  dezi  con  algun  nuevo  engaiin  ? 

Basta  pu&s  el  passudo  con  que  el  Conde 
quisistes  poner  mal  comigo  tanto, 
la  verdad  es  uh  Sol  que  no  de  esconde. 
De  vuestro  aviso  y  discrecion  roe  esponto,  &c. 
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title  of  Bo(dc  tat  AM."  His  comedies  an  ndtber  more 
finished  nor  more  systematic  than  those  of  his  masto*, 
but  they  prove  how  easily  a  Spanish  writer  of  imagi- 
nation might,  in  that  age,  be  roused  to  venture  into 
competition  with  the  inexhaustible  Lope  de  V^a,  and 
also  how  far  a  poet  of  talent,  with  a  certain  degree  of . 
practice,  was  capable  of  succeeding  in  dramatic  intrigue. 
Montalvan's  comedies  possess,  however,  a  more  particu- 
lar interest,  inasmuch  as  they  exhibit  traces  of  genius, 
which  under  other  circumstances  would  have  consti- 
tuted a  painter  of  dramatic  character.  In  two  of  Iiis 
histmical  comedies,  he  has  introduced  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  A  kind  of  moral 
dignity,  almost  api)roaching  to  sanctity,  is  falsely  attri- 
buted to  the  latter;  but  the  prominent  features  of  his 
character  are  tndy  seized  and  strikingly  delineated.^ 

*  Para  Todos,  Exemplos  morales,  humanos  y  divinos,  en 
que  se  tralaa  divenat  Cieneiat,  Sfc.  par  el  Doctor  Juan  Perez 
de  Montahan,  in  quarto.  Id  the  copy  whicL  1  Ijave  seen,  the  date 
of  the  year  od  the  title-pHge  is  obliterated. 

t  The  historinl  drama,  ia  which  Montalvan  has  drawu  the 
character  of  Philip  II.  bears  the  afiecled  title  of  El  segundo  Seneca 
de  Espana.  The  second  Seneca,  here  alluded  to,  is  no  olht^r  thuu 
Philip  himself..  Montalran  has,  on  the  contrary,  dtsmLnl  ihi; 
Infant  Don  Carloa  as  a  noisy  bluatprtr.  Philip  snmmoDB  Carlos  lo 
his  presence  in  order  to  correct  him; — 
Rey.  Yo  tengo  pocas  razones, 

pera  ten^  mnchos  manos, 

y  at  pasao  qne  s£  qnerenM 

sabre  tambien  casligwos. 

Vuestraa  locas  traveaoraa 

me  secaron  de  mi  puso, 

que  aun  una  cuerda  tordda. 
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The  amiable  Henry  IV.  is,  however,  pourtrayed  to  the 
life.*     In  his  Autos  SacramentaleSy  Montalvan  even 

si  la  tiran  mucho  al  arco, 

parece  que  se  querella, 

y  se  buelve  contra  el  bra90. 

Entendeisme?    Pr.  Si  Seiior. 
R.      Pues  procurad  de  enmendaros, 

que  OS  pesard  de  no  hazerlo, 

si,  por  la  vida  de  entrambos. 
f  Levant ase/uriosOf  y  quierese  ir,J 
Pr.    Fue^o  por  lo8  ojos  echa. 

Vive  Dios  que  le  he  temblado, 

pero  no  importa.     Seiior! 
Rey.  Que  quereis  ? 
Pr.     A  no  enojaros 

el  escucharme,  yo  os  diera 

por  mi  parte  tal  descargo, 

que  con  vos  quedara  bien, 

puesto  que  estais  enojado. 
R.      Antes  me  hareis  un  gran  gusto, 

por  disculparme  en  amaros. 

Philip  then  continues  to  admonish  Don  Carlos  in  a  pompous 
tone  of  suppressed  ill  humour. 

*  The  comedy  in  which  the  character  of  Henry  IV.  appears,  is 
entitled  El  Mariscalo  de  Viron.  Henry  and  Marshal  de  Biroo  are 
rivals  in  a  love  affair.  The  Marshal,  with  the  frankness  of  a  soIdieTt 
confesses  his  attachment  for  the  lady,  and  Henry  relinquishes  his 
suit.  ^<  And  did  this  give  you  so  much  concern?"  says  Heniy  to 
Marshal. 

Marisc,   Esta  es  mi  confusion. 
Rey.        Y  esso  os  tenia  afligido  ? 
Mar,       Claro  esta  porque  naci 

inferior  y  vos  aqui 

sois  mi  Rey.     Rey,  Vos  los  aveis  sido 

para  mi  en  mi  voluntad. 
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ventured  to  differ  from  Lope  de  Vega,  in  order  to  give  to 
these  dramas  the  popular  character  which  Lope  had  sacri- 
ficed in  his  allegorical  moralities.  He  composed  an  auto 
on  the  romantic  conversion  of  Skanderbeg,  in  which 
drums,  trumpets,  clarionets,  explosions  of  squibs  and 
rockets,  and  all  the  pomp  of  spectacle  is  introduced.  But 
the  most  extravagant  creation  of  Montalvan's  fancy,  is  his 
auto  of  Polyphemus^  in  which  the  cyclops  of  that  name 
appears  as  the  allegorical  representative  of  Judaism;  and 
the  rest  of  the  cyclops,  together  with  the  nymph  Gala- 
thaea,  and  other  mjrtholc^cal  beings,  are  introduced  for 

como  aora  lo  vereis : 
ya,  Blanca,  dueuo  teneis. 
Blan,     De  que  manera  ?    Rey,  Escuchad 
Carlos,  quanto  a  lo  primero 
OS  aviso,  que  no  es  ley, 
que  un  vasallo  con  su  Rey 
liable  nunca  tan  entero. 
Porque  se  deve  adverlir, 
que  el  Rey  se  puede  enojar, 
y  enojada,  hazer  baxar 
al  mismo  que  bizo  subin 
Vos  aqui  me  aveis  bablado 
con  algunasequedad: 
pero  mi  gran  voluntad 
el  yerro  os  ha  perdonado. 
Que  nunca  para  consigo 
amigo  se  ha  de  dezir 
al  que  no  sabe  sufrir 
alguna  falta  a  su  amigo : 
yo  lo  soy  vuestro,  y  ansi 
(aunque  u  Blanca  aniando  estoy) 
licencia  de  araurla  os  doy, 
y  servirla  desde  aqui. 
VOL.    r.  2   Cr 
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tlie  allegorical  personation  of  faitli  and  infidelity,  ac- 
cording to  clu'Lstian  notions.  To  these  characters  are 
added,  Appetite  as  a  peasant,  Joy  as  a  lady,  and  finally 
the  Infant  Christ.  Drum  and  triim{)et  accompaniments 
are  not  forgotten  in  this  auto.  The  cyclops  too  per- 
form on  the  guitar;  and  an  island  sinks  amidst  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  of  fire  works.* 

NOVELS    IX    THE   AGE   OF   CERVANTES   AND    I.OPE 

DE   VEGA. 

Notwithstanding  that  poetry,  sometimes  under  hete^ 
rogeneous,  sometimes  under  harmonizing  forms,  was, 
next  to  religion,  the  object  which  principally  interested 
the  Spanish  public  in  tlie  age  of  Cervantes  and  Lope 
dc  Vega,  yet  elegant  prose  was  not  consigned  to  such 
obscurity  as  to  engage  only  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
The  old  Spanisli  soundness  of  understanding  which 
particularly  displayed  itself  in  Cervantes  and  the  two 
Argensolas,  still,  in  some  measure  maintained  its  in- 
fluence. But  upon  the  whole  that  rhetorical  cultiva- 
tion which  had  been  so  early  developed  in  Spain  was 
obviously  on  the  decline. 

Novels  and  romances,  either  decidedly  bad  or  very 
indifferent,  were  as  widely  circulated  as  rapidly  pro- 
duced, and  so  great  was  their  number  that  they  counter- 
acted the  good  effects  which  the  master-piece  of  Cer- 
vantes must  necessarily  have  produced  under  more 
favourable  circumstances.  If  few  new  romances  of 
cliivalry  were  now  written,  the  old  ones  were  read  with 
tlie  greater  avidity.     After  the  Galatea  of  Cervantes, 

*  But  these  autos  are  included  in  the  Para  Todos.    See  note, 
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any  very  successful  production  in  pastoral  romance 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Romances,  depicting  the 
manners  of  modem  society,  were,  however,  proportion- 
ally the  more  numerous.  Among  the  best  of  the 
serious,  I)ut  yet  spirited  productions  of  this  class,  is  the 
Life  of  Marcos  de  Obregon;*  by  the  poet  and  mu* 
sician  Vicente  Espinel.t  The  object  of  the  author  was, 
in  his  old  age,  to  transmit  useful  instruction  to  the  rising 
generation  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  The  Spanish  title 
in  which  the  hero  of  the  story  is  styled  an  Escudero^ 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  romance  of  chivalry,  but  the 
whole  character  of  the  work  is  modem.  The  Escudero 
is  a  sort  of  gentleman  or  squire  by  courtesy,  and  by  no 
means  a  shield-bearer.  The  book  is  intended  as  a 
moral  warning  for  young  men  without  fortune,  who 
hope  to  get  honourably  through  the  world  by  attaching 
themselves  to  persons  of  distinction.  The  story,  though 
entertaining,  presents  nothing  particularly  attractive; 
tlie  narration  is  rather  prolix,  but  still  natural;  and  the 
diction  plainly  denotes  the  classic  pupil  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  Espinel,  as  he  states  in  his  preface, 
consigned  his  romance  to  the  correction  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  whom  he  styles  the  "  divine  genius,"  after  having 
himself  revised  the  verses  whicn  Lope  composed  in  his 
youth.  The  insipid  jokes  which  occur  in  Marcos  de 
Obregon,  for  example  those  in  derision  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  and  their  language,  must  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  natural  local  colouring  of  the  work. 

*  Re  lac  tones  de  la  vida  del  escudero  Marcos  de  Obregon^ 
Sfc.  par  el  Maestro  Vicente  Espinel;  Barcelona,  J  CIS,  in  octavo. 
t  See  page  414. 

2  G  2 
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Among  the  romances  of  knavery,  (del  gusto  pica- 
resco)^  the  celebrated  Don  Guzman  de  Alfarache  may 
claim  a  distinguished  place  next  to  Lazarillo  de  Tormes.* 
It  was  published  in  the  year  1599,  and  consequently 
before  Don  QuLxote  appeared.  Like  Lazarillo  de  Tormes 
it  was  sjieedily  translated  into  Italian  and  French,  and 
was  subsequently  puljlished  in  various  other  languages, 
not  excepting  the  latin.  Mattheo  Aleman,  the  author 
of  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  who  liad  withdrawn  from  the 
court  of  Pliilip  III.  and  lived  in  retirement,  was  not 
induced  by  the  success  of  his  comic  romance,  to  devote 
himself  to  a  second  production  of  the  same  class.  The 
knowledge  of  the  world  wliich  he  had  acquired  at  court, 
as  well  as  in  the  spliere  of  common  Ufe,  is  doubtless 
abundantly  unfolded  in  his  Guzman  de  Alfarache.  The 
manners  of  tlie  lower  classes  of  Si)anish  society,  in 
particular,  seem  to  be  pourtrayed  with  admirable  accu* 
r«acy.  In  spite  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
burlesfjue  style  in  whicli  it  is  treated,  no  ordinary  share 
of  judgment  is  perceptible  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
comic  nov(?l;  and  in  his  Iiumorous  language  the  author 
has  ])rcserved  a  certain  degree  of  natural  elegance  even 
in  describing  the  lowest  scenes. 

That  tlie  S])aniards  were  by  no  means  sparing 
of  appr(>l)ation  to  works  of  this  class,  is  obvious  from 
the  attention  bestowed  on  the  mannered  continuation  of 
Aleman's  romance,  by  a  writer  styling  himself  Mattheo 

*  Primcra  jHirte  dc  la  t:ida  del  Picaro  Gvzman  de  Alfarache^ 
rompuesta  por  Mattheo  Aleman,  BruiSeL  1C04,  in  8to.  is  the  title 
of  the  ohlest  edition  that  I  have  seen.  The  words  Primera  parte 
have  rcfcTencc  to  the  Continuation,  which  is  the  production  of 
another  author. 
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Luzan,  and  still  more  by  the  favour  lavished  upon  La 
Picara  Justina,  a  silly  and  pedantic  pendant  to  Guz- 
man de  Alfarache,  by  a  writer  named  Ubeda.  In  Cer- 
vantes's  Journey  to  Parnassus,  no  literary  production  of 
the  age  is  so  catq^rically  condemned  as  this  Picara 
Justina.  And  yet  it  was  oftener  printed,  and  probably 
more  read  than  even  the  Journey  to  Parnassus. 

Little  anecdotal  stories  of  a  sprightly  character,  like- 
wise made  their  appearance  in  Spanish  literature  at  this 
period.  A  collection  of  these  productions,  connected 
together  by  means  of  dial(^es,  was  published  in  1610, 
under  the  title  of  Pleasant  Dialc^es  for  the  Carnival 
time,  (Dialogos  de  Apacible  EfUretenimiento)^  by 
Caspar  Lucas  Hidalgo. 

The  political  romance  of  .Argenis,  was  pompously 
arranged  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  Spaniards  of  that  age, 
by  the  Gongorist  Pellicer  de  Salas. 

Among  the  novels  which  possessed  more  of  an  ima- 
ginative character,  the  best  then  produced  were  those 
of  Perez  de  Montalvan,  the  dramatic  poet.* 

The  present  is  not  the  proper  place  to  introduce  a 
complete  or  copious  list  of  all  the  works  in  the  class 
above  alluded  to.  Other  writers  have  already  enu- 
merated them  with  sufficient  accuracy .f    Unfortunately 

*  Besides  those  which  are  incladed  in  his  Para  todas,  a 
separate  collection  was  published  under  the  title  of  Succesos  y 
prodis^ios  de  Amor,  en  ocho  novclas  exemplar es,  por  el  Doctor 
Juan  Perez  de  Montalvan.  The  sixth  edition  (that  with  which  I  am 
ac(|uuinted),  was  published  at  Seville  in  1633,  in  4to. 

t  Those  who  wish  to  find  a  catalogue  of  Spanish  novels  and 
romances  of  middling  and  inferior  meritymust  turn  to  Blankenburg, 
who,  in  his  appendix  to  Sulzer*s  article  Erzahlungf  enumerates  them 
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even  the  very  best  of  these  novels  and  narratives  pre- 
sent no  traces  of  the  advancement  of  taste  and  literary 
cultivation. 

The  novels  of  a  Spanish  lady,  named  Dofla  Mariana 
de  Caravajal  y  Saavedra,  must  not  be  passed  over  with- 
out a  particular  notice.  Respecting  this  authoress,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Granada,  but  little  is  said 
by  the  writers  on  Spanish  literature.  Her  ten  novels 
have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  were  apparently 
very  well  received  by  tlie  public*  Dofta  Mariana  states 
in  her  preface,  that  her  novels  are  intended  to  afford 
amusement  in  "  the  lazy  nights  of  chill  winter;**!  and 
they  may,  even  no^,  be  recommended  to  those  who 
stand  in  need  of  such  amusement;  for  they  are  by  no 
means  devoid  of  fancy  though  they  are  written  in  a 
style  of  affected  verbosity.  The  verses  with  which  the 
tales  are  interspersed,  exhil)it  no  traces  of  poetic  talent. 
In  her  preface,  the  authoress  promises  to  present  to  the 
Spanish  public,  twelve  comedies  "from  her  iU-made  pen,** 
as  a  proof  of  the  "  kindness  of  her  intention.''^  Spain 

at  considerable  length.  The  list  might  be  augmented  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  collection  of  novels  and  romances  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  GoUingen. 

♦  A  new  edition  of  the  Novelas  enireienidaSf  compuestas  por 
Dona  Mariana  de  Caravajal  y  Saavedra,  was  published  at  Madrid 
so  late  as  Ihe  year  172S. 

t  In  Spanish  this  phrase  has  a  comical  effect: — Entreteni" 
tntcntos  en  que  divertas  las  perezosas  noches  del  erizado  inviemom 

X  She  says: — Admitas  mi  voluntad,  perdonando  los  defectOB de 
una  tun  mal  cortada  pluma,  en  la  qual  hallaras  mayores  deseos  de 
jterrirte  con  doze  comedias,  tn  (pie  conoscas  la  affectuoio  de  m 
desco. 
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could  indeed  scarcely  be  expected  to  give  birth  to  a 
poetess  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  terrible 
yoke  imposed  on  the  conscience  and  the  understanding, 
against  which  even  masculine  genius  could  only  contend 
by  boldly  plunging  into  the  wilds  of  romantic  invention, 
w  eighed  still  more  heavily  on  the  female  mind,  which 
without  a  certain  spirit  of  freedom  can  sddom  range 
beyond  the  boundaries  established  by  custom,  and  the 
routine  of  ordinary  thinking.  Writers  on  Spanish 
literature,  however,  mention  in  terms  of  approbation, 
several  female  writers  of  verses,  and  also  women  of 
erudition,  like  Aloysia  Sigea,  distinguished  for  their 
knowledge  of  languages. 

PROGRESSIVE     CULTIVATION    OF    THE    HISTORICAI-. 

ART — MARIANA. 

At  this  period  of  Spanish  eloquence,  hiftory  was 
the  only  kind  of  composition  which  maintained  its  old 
precision  and  dignity,  while  of  the  perfect  cultivation 
of  the  other  branches  of  prose  literature  there  remained 
little  hope. 

The  General  History  of  Spain,  by  the  Jesuit  Juan 
de  Mariana,  though  not  a  model  of  historical  art  in  the 
most  extended  sense  of  the  term,  is,  in  point  of  style, 
unquestionably  a  classic  production.  Mariana,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  transferred  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  sixteenth  century  into  the 
seventeeth,*  was  not  one  of  the  pensioned  historiogra^ 
phcrs  or  chroniclers  who  have  already  been  frequently 
mentioned,  and  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  honourably 

*  Mariana  wrote  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  and  be 
died  in  the  year  IG23>  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 
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discharged  their  duties.  He  obtained  reputation  both 
in  France  and  Italy  as  a  professor  of  scholastic  philo- 
sophy and  theologj^;  but  his  love  of  literary  retirement 
induced  him  to  return  to  Spain.  Of  his  own  free 
choice  he  undertook  to  compose  a  new  general  History 
of  Spain  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  the  catholic.  His  predecessors  had  been 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
collect  the  materials  for  his  history  by  laborious  com- 
pilations from  the  old  authors  and  chroniclers  of  the 
middle  ages.  He  was  thus  at  liberty  to  prescribe  to 
himself  a  more  pleasing  task,  namely,  that  of  judi- 
ciously combining  the  most  interesting  events,  and 
describing  them  with  rhetorical  precision  in  elegant 
language.  With  the  view  of  acqidring  a  prose  style, 
formed  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  classic  historians  of  antiquity, 
Mariana  *  composed  his  work  originally  in  latin,*  a 
method  which  Cardinal  Bembo  had  adopted  in  writing 
his  History  of  Venice.  After  he  had  completed  this  first 
labour,  and  dedicated  the  thirty  books  of  his  history  in 
latin  to  Philip  II.  he  followed  the  example  of  Bembo  in 
translating  it  himself,  and  he  in  fact  recomposed  it  in 
Spanish  .t     This  work  he  also  dedicated  to  the  king. 

*  The  title  is: — Joannis  Mariana:  Hist  or  itt^de  rebus  Hispa^ 
nitVylihri  triginta,  Jt  lias  been  frequently  printed ;  and  there  is 
one  very  elegant  edition  in  large  folio,  Hagae  Comitum  1731.  The 
Spanish  names  of  persons  and  places  are,  however,  latinized  in  a 
manner  so  artificial,  as  to  render  them  no  less  unintelligible  than  the 
names  in  Cardinal  Bembo's  History. 

t  There  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  this  historical  work,  published 
by  patriotic  subscription,  in  a  series  of  small  folio  volumes,  under 
the  following  title: — IJistoria  general  de  EspanOy  que  escribio  el 
P.  Juan  de  Mariana,  ^c.  Valem.ia,  1785. 
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Though  this  twofold  dedication  might'  have  served  to 
prove  that  the  author  was  far  from  being  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  cherishing  views  dangerous  to  the  state,  3ret 
a  party,  with  whose  designs  several  passages  of  this  his- 
tory did  not  accord,  found  it  easy  under  the  government 
of  the  ever  jealous  Philip,  to  cast  on  Mariana  the  suspi- 
cion of  favouring  wicked  and  rebellious  principles.  He 
was  formally  brought  before  the  inquisition,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  escaped  destruction.  Had  he  devoted 
more  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  he  could  not 
so  easily  have  repelled  the  chai^  of  impartiality,  to  aim 
at  which  was  then  considered  an  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  Spanish  writer.  But  it 
is  only  in  his  style  that  Mariana  was  impartial.  To 
exhibit  facts  as  they  stood  in  their  natural  connection, 
was  sufficient  to  give  umbrage  to  the  court  and  the 
inquisition;  and  solely  to  such  an  exposition  was  it 
owing,  that  the  historian's  intentions  became  a  subject 
of  suspicion.  Elegant  composition  was  his  grand  ob- 
ject; and  in  this  respect  he  far  excels  Bembo,  because 
he  is  not,  like  him,  mannered.  His  diction  is  perfectly 
faultless,  his  descriptions  picturesque  without  poetic  orna- 
ment; and  his  narrative  style  may,  on  the  whole,  be  ac- 
counted a  model.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  avoid- 
ing protracted  and  artificially  constructed  sentences.* 

*  The  subjoined  extract,  which  affords  a  specimen  of  Mariana^s 
historical  style,  is  the  commencement  of  his  description  of  the 
battle,  which  was  lost  by  King  Roderick  in  conflict  with  the  Arabs, 
and  which  was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  g^othic  monarchy: — 

£1  movido  del  peligro  y  datio,  y  encendido  en  deseo  de  tomar 

* 

cmieuda  de  lo  pasado  y  de  vengarse,  apellid6  todo  el  reyno.    Mand6 
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Mariana  could  not,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of 
putting  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  Iiis  hi9torical 
characters,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  historians. 
In  fine,  comparing  this  history  with  other  works  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  previously  existed  in  Spanish  litera^ 
ture,  it  will  be  found  that,  though  justly  entitled  to  a  high 
sliai*e  of  esteem,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  forming  an 
epoch  either  in  a  philosophic  or  literary  point  of  view. 
Having  described  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  his- 
torical art  m  Spain,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  give  a 
minute  notice  of  historical  works,  which  for  the  most 
pait  possess  only  the  negative  merit  of  not  being  ill 
written.  The  age  of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega  was, 
moreover,  the  period  at  which  the  historical  literature 
of  tlic  Spaniards  began  to  form  itself  into  that  perfect 
whole  for  wliich  it  is  so  peculiaiiy  remarkable.    At 

que  todos  los  que  fuesen  de  edad,  acudiesen  d  las  banderas.  Ame- 
naz6  con  graves  castigos  k  los  que  lo  contrario  hiciesen*  Junt^se  4 
este  llamaniiento  gran  niimerode  gente:  los  que  menos  cuentan,  ^cea 
fueron  pasados  de  cien  mil  combatientes*  Pero  con  lajarga  paz, 
conio  acontece,  mostrabanse  ellos  alegres  y  bravos,  blasonaban  y 
auii  renegaban;  mas  eran  cobardes  d  maravilla,  sin  esfaerzo  y  ann 
siu  fuerzas  para  sufrir  los  trabajos  y  incomodidades  de  la  guernu 
La  mayor  parte  iban  desarmados,  con  hondas  solamente  6  bastonei. 
Este  fue  el  ex^rcito  con  que  el  Rey  marcho  la  vuelta  del  Andalacia. 
Llegu  por  sus  jornadas  cerca  de  Xerez,  donde  el  enemigo  estaba 
alojado.  Asento  sus  reales  y  fortiliculos  en  un  llano  por  la  parte 
que  pasa  el  rio  Guadalete.  Los  unos  y  los  otros  deseaban  grande- 
mente  veuir  a  las  manos;  los  Moros  orgullosos  con  la  victoria;  los 
Godos  por  vengarsc,  por  su  patria,  hijos,  mugcres  y  libertad  no 
dudaban  poner  d  riesgo  las  vidas,  sin  embargo  que  gran  parte 
dellos  seutiau  en  sus  corazones  una  tristeza  extoaordinaria,  y  nn 
silencio  qual  suele  caer  d  h\8  vt^ces  como  presagio  del  mal  que  ba 
de  venir  sobre  algunos.     Lib,  vi.  cap.  23. 
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that  time  the  old  chronicles  were  committed  to  the 
press  one  after  another:  and  the  continuation  and  cor- 
rection of  the  national  history  was  the  only  literary 
occupation  which  could  be  pursued  with  anyjiiope  of 
success  by  men  of  talent,  who  felt  no  impulse  to  poetry; 
unless,  indeed,  they  preferred  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  scholastic  theology,  or  in  writing  books  of  pious 
edification,  in  which  it  was,  above  all  things,  necessary 
to  take  care  to  say  nothing  new. 

It  is  still  less  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
examination  of  various  works  in  the  didactic  depart- 
ment of  Spanish  literature,  which  are  upon  the  whole 
not  badly  written,  but  not  one  of  which  exceeds  in 
rhetorical  merit  the  works  of  Perez  de  Oliva,  Ambrosio 
de  Morales,  and  other  authors,  who  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  writings  of  Balthasar,  or  Lorenzo 
Gracian,  who  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  kind  of 
gongorism  into  Spanish  prose,  will  be  more  fully 
noticed  at  the  close  of  the  present  book. 

FLUCTUATION   OF  SPANISH   TASTE   FROM  THE  CLAS- 
SIC TO  THE  CORRUPT  STYLE. 

In  order  to  mark,  by  sensible  gradations,  the  tran- 
sition from  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  poetry  and 
eloquence,  to  those  sad  times,  when  the  enei^y  of  the 
national  genius  was,  after  a  long  conflict  with  opposing 
circumstances,  destined  to  be  overcome,  it  will  be  proper 
first  to  notice  some  poets  and  prose  authors,  who  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  period  embraced  by  the  present 
section,  assumed  atone  peculiar  to  themselves;  and  also, 
another  set  of  writers  who  were  their  immediate  sue- 
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cessoi's.  Quevcdo  may  mih  propriety  be  placed  at  their 
head.     During  a  part  of  his  life  lie  was  contemporary 
with  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  the  Argcnsolas,  and 
was,  moreover,  an  opposer  of  the  New  Art  of  GongonL 
But  both  in  poetry  and  prose  he  deviates  so  strikingly 
from  the  elassic,  and  so  obviously  approaches  the  camar 
mented  and  artificial  style,  that  by  commencing  with  him 
the  retrograde  course  which  Spanish  literature  b^an  to 
take  even  in  the  period  of  its  highest  oiltivation,  will 
be  most  distinctly  jxirceived. 

QUKVEDO. 

The  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Francisco  de  Que- 
vedo  Villegas,*  a  man  who  has  almost  invariably  been 
})raised  or  censurcd  with  partiality,  had  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  developement  and  employment  of  his 
talents.  He  l)egan  even  in  childhood  to  breatlie  the  air 
of  courts.  He  was  bom,  in  1580,  at  Madrid,  of  a 
noble  family,  and  was  educated  at  the  court  under  the 
care  of  his  widowed  mother  who  was  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  royal  household.  An  eager  curiosity  was  the 
fii-st  indication  of  his  active  and  restless  mind;  and  the 
impressions  which  he  received  in  his  infancy,  induced 
him  to  make  the  scholastic  theology  of  Catholicism  his 
fii"st  study  in  preference  to  every  other  kind  of  know- 
k»dge.  He  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology  in  his 

*  The  suniamu  Villegas  has  given  rise  to  many  blunders  re- 
spect in:;  Qiicvrdo  and  the  celebrated  Estt^ban  Manuel  de  Villegas. 
A  v:niH[  ahstraci  of  the  various  biographical  notices  of  Que?edo  is 
prchxed  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Parnaso  EspanoL 
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fifteenth  year,  a  fact  which  appears  almost  incredible. 
Grown  weary  of  theology,  he  directed  his  attention  to 
law,  philology,  natural  philosophy,  medicine,  and  elegant 
literature;  and  he  pursued  all  these  studies  without 
any  regular  order.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  period 
he  injured  his  sight  by  indefatigable  reading;  for  in  the 
prime  of  life  he  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  any 
object  at  the  distance  of  three  paces,  without  the  aid  of 
glasses.  But  neither  this  infirmity  nor  the  crooked  legs 
which  he  had  received  from  nature,  deterred  him  from 
mingling  in  fashionable  society.  His  figure,  which  was 
in  other  respects  strong  and  well  proportioned,  joined  to 
his  prepossessing  countenance,  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  early  developementi  of  his  self-esteem. 

Quevedo  returned  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  with  a 
mind  stored  with  all  kinds  of  academic  knowledge. 
But  he  soon  became  engaged  in  a  dispute,  fought  a 
duel  in  which  he  wounded  his  antagonist,  and  was 
compelled  to  fly.  He  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  the 
Sjmnish'  Viceroy  of  Naples,  Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  of 
Ossuna,  interested  himself  for  the  accomplished  fugitive. 
He  procured  his  pardon  at  Madrid,  and  retained  him  in 
his  service  at  Naples.  Quevedo  now  became  a  statesman 
and  a  man  of  business.  He  played  the  most  prominent 
part  at  the  court  of  the  Vice-king,  executed  important 
commissions,  visited  the  papal  court,  in  quality  of  am- 
bassador, was  rewarded  with  titles  and  pensions,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  favourite  of  fortune.  But  he  was 
suddenly  cast  down  by  the  fall  of  his  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Ossuna.  Quevedo  was  connected  with  that  powerful 
grandee  in  all  his  transactions,  and  thus  became  involved 
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in  liis  fate.  In  1620,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  ari'ested  and  removed  to  his  country  seat.  La 
Torre  de  Juan  Abad,  whei'e  he  was,  by  the  order  of 
the  government,  confined  duiing  three  years,  notwith- 
standing his  delicate  state  of  health,  which  this  restraint 
rendered  daily  worse.  So  rigidly  was  this  kind  of  im- 
prisonment enforced,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  could  obtain  leave  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  town  to 
commit  himself  to  the  cai*e  of  a  physician  in  whom  he 
could  confide. 

At  length  Quevedo's  papers  being  strictly  examined, 
his  innocence  became  unquestionable,  and  he  was  set  at 
liberty.  He  now  demanded  indemnification  and' the  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears  of  ^is  pension.  Instead,  however,  of 
obtaining  attention  to  his  claims^  he  was  threatened  with 
a  new  exile,  and  received  an  order  to  quit  the  court. 
This  sentence  he  found  means  to  evade,  and  even  court 
intrigue  seemed  at  last  inclined  to  favour  him;  but  in 
the  conflict  between  vanity  and  reason,  Quevedo  in  due 
time  proved  himself  a  philosopher.  He  willingly  forsook 
the  court,  retired  to  his  estate  of  La  Torre,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  It  is  probable  that 
at  this  period  he  wrote  the  poems  which  on  their  first 
appearance  were  ])ublished  as  the  works  of  the  Bachelor 
dc  la  Torre,  an  old  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
name  of  liis  country  residence  apparently  su^ested  to 
Quevedo  the  disguise  of  the  above  title.  There  is  also 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  period  he  wrote  the 
gi'catcr  jjortion  of  Iiis  works  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
But  these  writings,  which  overflow  with  wit  and  satire, 
and  dis])lay  tliat  firmness  of  judgment  and  character, 
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which  is  always  so  unwelcome  at  courts,  tended  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  those  who  conceived,  themselves 
to  be  attacked.  As  the  crisis  of  his  varied  fate  ap- 
proached, Quevedo  seems  to  have  totally  foi^otten  the 
intrigues  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim.  He  had 
already  passed  several  years  in  literary  tranquillity,  and 
was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  married. 
But  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly,  attached,  did 
not  live  long.  Quevedo's  6vil  star  once  more  induced 
him  to  visit  Madrid,  where  in  1641,  he  was  arrested  at 
midnight  in  the  house  of  a  friend  with  whom  be  resided. 
The  charge  preferred  against  him,  was  that  of  being  a 
libeller,  who  spared  neither  the  government  nor  public 
morals;  he  was  thrown  into  a  small  and  unwholesome 
prison,  and  treated  with  the  most  rigid  severity,  not 
even  experiencing  the  humanity  usually  extended  to 
the  vilest  criminals.  In  the  meanwhile  his  property 
was  sequestrated,  and  though  not  convicted  of  any 
crime,  he  was  compelled  to  subsist  on  charity.  He  was 
again  seized  with  a  severe  fit  of  illness.  His  body  broke 
out  in  ulcers,  in  consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  his 
prison,  but  he  was  even  then  denied  the  aid  of  a  surgeon. 
In  this  situation  Quevedo  appealed  for  justice  to  the 
Duke  of  Olivares,  the  all-powerful  prime  minister  of 
Spain,  in  a  letter  which  has  become  celebrated.  His 
case  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  strictly  investigated ; 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  merely  been  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  a  libel,  which  was  subsequently  disco- 
vered to  have  been  written  in  a  monastery.  Quevedo 
once  more  regained  his  freedom,  but  with  the  loss  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  fortune,  of  which  indeed  he 
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retained  so  scanty  a  remnant,  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  long  enough  in  Madrid  to  solicit  the  indemnifi- 
cation which  was  so  justly  due  to  him,  and  without  which 
he  could  not  subsist  with  respectability.  A  prey  to 
sickness,  and  deprived  of  the  hope  of  ever  obtaining 
justice,  he  retired  to  his  country  seat,  and  there  died  in 
the  year  1645. 

A  man  who,  like  Quevedo,  reaped  the  bitterest 
fruits  from  political  justice,  cannot  be  very  heavily 
reproached  for  seizing  in  his  satires  every  opportunity 
of  more  severely  chastising  and  ridiculing  the  ministers 
of  that  justice,  than  any  other  enemies  of  truth  and 
equity.  But  Quevedo  was  not  a  mere  satirist  He  may, 
without  hesitation,  be  pronounced  the  most  ingenious 
of  all  Spanish  writers,  next  to  Cer\'antes;  and  his  mind 
was,  moreover,  endowed  with  a  degree  of  practical  judg- 
ment, which  is  seldom  found  combined  with  that  versati- 
lity for  which  he  was  distinguished.  Could  Quevedo  have 
ruled  the  taste  and  genius  of  his  nation  and  his  age  in 
the  same  degree  in  wliich  that  taste  and  genius  in- 
fluenced him,  his  versatility,  joined  to  his  talent  for 
composing  verses  with  no  less  rapidity  than  Lope  de 
Vega,  might  have  rendered  him,  if  not  a  poet  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  loftier  region  of  art,  at  least  a  classic 
writer  of  almost  imrivalled  merit.  But  this  scholar 
and  man  of  tlic  world  was  too  early  wedded  to  con- 
ventional forms  of  every  kind.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  he  was  steei>ed  in  all  the  coloui-s  of  his  age.  A 
true  feeling  of  the  independence  of  genius  never  ani- 
mated Iiim,  lofty  as  his  spirit  in  other  respects  was. 
His  taste  iml)il>ed  some  portion  of  all  the  conflicting 
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tastes  which  at  tiiat  [leriod  existed  in  Spain.  His  style 
never  acquired  originality,  and  his  mind  was  only  half 
cultivated. 

Quevedo's  writings,  taken  altogetlier  in  verse  and  in 
prose,  resemble  a  massy  ornament  of  jewellery,  in  which 
the  setting  of  some  parts  is  exquisitely  skilful,  of  others 
extremely  rude,  and  in  which  the  number  of  false  stones 
and  of  gems  of  inestimable  value  are  nearly  equal.  His 
most  numerous,  and  unquestionably  his  best  produc- 
tions, are  those  of  the  satirical  and  comic  kind.  Though 
Quevedo  did  not  strike  into  a  totally  new  course,  yet 
by  a  union  peculiar  to  himself  of  sports  of  fancy,  with 
the  maxims  of  reason  and  morality,  he  evidently  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  satirical  and  comic  jwetry  in 
Spanisli  literature.  He  occasionally  approached,  though 
he  never  etjualled,  the  delicacy  and  correctness  of  Cer- 
vantes. His  wit  is  sufficiently  caustic;  but  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  coarseness  which  would  be  surprising, 
considering!  his  situation  in  life,  were  it  not  that  Que- 
vedo, as  an  author,  sought  to  indemnify  liimself  for  the 
constraint  to  which,  as  a  man  of  the  world  he  was  com- 
lielled  to  submit.  For  this  ifason,  perhaps,  he  bestowed 
but  little  pains  on  the  correction  of  his  satires.  His 
ideas  are  striking;  and  are  thrown  together  sometimes 
with  absolute  carelessness,  sometiines  with  refined  pre- 
cision; but  for  the  most  part  in  a  distorted  and  man- 
nered strain  of  language.  This  mixed  character  of 
cultivation  and  rudeness  peculiarly  characterizes  his 
satirical  and  comic  works  in  verse,  in  which,  as  he  him- 
self says,  he  has  exhibited  "  truth  in  her  smock,  but 

VOL.  I.  a  H  " 
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not  quite  naked."*  He  appears  as  the  rival  of  Gon- 
goi'a  in  numerous  comic  canciones  and  romances  ia  the 
old  national  style.f  In  these  compositions  he  hu- 
morously parodied  the  extravagant  images  of  the 
Marinists,^  and  the  affected  singularity  of  the  Gongo- 

•  Verdadea  dirfi  ea  caniisa, 
Poco  inenos  que  desnudas. 
f  Thtse  canciones  and  romances  are  coDtained  in  the  gmt 
ciillcctioii  (if  the  poems  of  Quevedo,  published  hy  the  Gongorut 
Gonzales  de  Salas,  under  the  Gongoristic  title  of  JEl  Pamtat 
Eipaiiol,  Monte  en  dos  eumbres  dividido,  (that  is  to  say,  in  two 
volumes.)  A  new.  but  very  far  from  elegant,  edition  of  this  collec- 
tion of  Quevedo's  poems  appeared  at  Madrid,  in  1729,  in  quarto.  It 
is  divided  into  hooks,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the 

+  For  example,  in  the  following  song  to  a  linnet,  whKh   is 
described  ai  a  singing  and  flying  flower ; — 
Flar  ijue  cantai,  fior  que  bueltu 

Y  lienes  i^orjticittol 

El  laurel,  para  que  al  Sol, 

Con  tan  sonoras  caulelas, 

Le  madrugas,  y  desuelas, 

Dig;as  m^, 

Dutce  Gilguero,  por  qur  ? 
Dime,  Cantor  Ramillete, 

Lyra  de  pluma  votanle, 

Silco  ulado,  y  elegante, 

Qne  en  el  rlzado  copete 

Lucefi  flor,  suenas  falaele, 

Pnrqiie  cantas  con  porfia 

EmliidiaM,  que  Itora  el  dia, 

Con  lagrimas  de  la  Aurora 

Si  en  la  riaa  de  Lidora 

Su  amanecer  deflconsaelas, 

Flor  ([W  rantao,  flor  que  buelas,  &r. 
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lists.*  Quevedo  wrote  no  inconsiderable  number  of  his 
comic  and  satirical  poems  in  the  jargon  of  the  Spanish 
gypsies;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  they  are  not  in. 
telligible  to  many  Feeders  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees-t; 

*  For  example,  io  the  following  soDg,  ttlucli  passes  from  one 
style  to  another: — 

Pero  aierJo  tu  en  la  Villa 
t  Daina,  de  ilemando,  y  trole, 

flien  puede  ser  que  dtl  mole, 
No  ayas  visto  la  cartiUo. 
yA  de  el  estilo  que  brilU 
Ett  la  Cuiteraaa  Praia, 
Grecizattie,  y  Latiuota: 
Mucho  sf,ta  si  me  entiendes, 
Yo  vacio  pyras,  y  asciendes, 
Culio  v;5  Senora  bermosa. 
Si  bien  el  palor  ligustre 
Desfallece  lot  candoret, 
Quando  tnuchos  espleDilores 
Conduce  &  poco  paluiire, 
Cotutrut/e  at  aroma  iltulre 
Victima  de  tanto  cuUo. 
PreseDtieodo  de  (u  vultot 
Que  rayos  fulmina  horreDdo; 
JVJ  me  entiewdet,  ni  tt  enliendo. 
Putt  eatate,  que  toy  culto, 
t  A  specimen  of  this  gypsey  gibberish  may  be  cnrioos  to  thote 
who  are  not  acquaiuted  nith  it :  — 

Ya  esti  guardando  en  la  trena 
To  querido  Escarraman, 
Que  unos  alfilere^  viroi. 
Me  prendieron  sin  pensar. 
Andaba  k  caza  de  gnngas, 
Y  grillos  vine  d  casar, 
3   H   2 
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These  romances  and  cancioncs,  which  were  distii^iiiabed 
by  the  name  of  Xacaras,  were  rendered  so  extremely  po- 
pular by  Quevedo,  that  even  down  to  the  present  day 
the  Spaniards  continue  to  admire  them.*  His  Baylo, 
or  comic  dancing  songs,  are,  on  account  {>f  th^  nume- 
rous allusions  to  national  peculiarities,  no  less  obscure 
to  foreigners  than  the  Xacaras. 

Of  aU  the  Spanish  poets,  Quevedo  has  been  the 
most  successful  writer  of  burlesque  sonnets  in  the 
Italian  manaer.  Some  of  these  sonnets  he  shortened 
by  depriving  them  of  the  three  last  of  their  tegititnste 
number  of  lines,  while  the  Italians  on  the  contraiy, 
attached  to  their's  the  comic  sequel  which  tiiey  called 
the  Coda.\    Quevedo's  productions  in  this  class  are, 

Que  en  mi  caulaD  como  enliaza, 
Las  noches  de  por  San  Juan. 
Entrandonie  en  la  bajuca, 
Llegandome  i  reraojar 
Cieria  pendencia  mosquito. 
Que  se  ahogA  en  rino,  y  pan. 

*  A  new  collection  of  this  kind  of  gypaey  romances,  wai 
published  at  Madrid  in  1770,  in  octavo,  under  the  title  of  Romance* 
de  Germania.     Germania  is  the  Spanish  name  for  the  gjpsey  race. 

t  For  example,  one  in  nhicli  a  young  married  man,  on  the 
third  day  after  his  nuptials,  asks  his  spouse,  how  many  years  a  man 
daily  grows  older  in  the  matrimonial  state  i 
Anliyer  nos  casamos,  oy  qneiria, 

DoJia  Perez,  saber  ciertas  verdadea; 
Decidme,  quanto  uumero  de  edades 
Eufunda  el  matrimAuio  en  solo  an  Hia? 
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for  the  most  part,  like  theii-  Italian  models,  full  of 
allusions  which  cannot  be  understood  without  the 
assistance  of  a  commentary.  Some  have  a  piquant 
sententious  turn.  But  that  licentious  humour  which 
distinguishes  this  species  of  composition  in  Italian 
literature  Quevedo  renounced,  either  voluntary  or  from 
fear  of  the  inquisition.  Besides  his  burlesque  sonnets, 
he  wrote  cancioncs  and  madrigals  in  the  same  style. 

Quevedo's  satires  in  the  manner  of  Juvenal,  natu- 
rally connect  themselves  with  his  burlesque  poems. 
Like  hb  model  he  has  infused  into  them  neai-Iy  as 
much  poetry  as  the  satirical  style  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing.* These  compositions  display  the  noblest  enthu- 
siasm for  truth  and  justice,!    and    the  most  patriotic 

Dn  antiyer  soKcro  eer  solia, 

y  oy  cttsado  qo  sin  fin  de  Navidades 

Han  puesto  dos  marchilas  volnntades 

V  mas  de  mit  antaSos  en  la  mia. 
Eslo  de  ser  marido  uu  ano  arreo, 

Aan  i  los  azacaoea  empalaga; 

Todolo  cotidiano  es  mncho,  y  feo. 
*  See  the  collection  of  Salas,  Moaa  II.  &c 
f  This  appears  in  tfae  commencemeut  of  tbe  following  extracL 
No  be  de  callar,  por  mas  que  con  el  dedo, 

Yi  locando  la  boca,  A  y  &  la  frente, 

Silencio,  avises,  &  ameuaces  miedo. 
No  ha  de  aver  an  espiritu  valiente? 

Siempre  se  ha  de  sentir,  lo  qne  se  dice? 

Nunca  se  ba  de  dedr.  lo  qoe  se  siente? 
Oy  sId  miedo,  que  libre  eicandalice, 

Pnede  hablar  al  ingenio,  aSBeg:nrado 

De  que  mayor  poder  le  atemorice. 
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zeal  for  the  honour  of  Spain,*  forcibly  and   clem 
expressed. 

Quevedo's  satires  in  verse  and  his  poems  of  hiimoi 
are  not  so  well  known  out  of  Spain  as  his  prose  writin 
of  the  same  description,  of  which  the  most  remaiiuti 

En  utros  siglos  pudo  ser  pecado 

Severo  estudio,  y  la  verdad  desnuda, 

Y  romper  el  silencto  tl  bieo  taablado. 
Pues  scpa  quten  \o  nie^a,  y  quien  lo  duda. 

Que  es  lengua  la  Verdad  de  Dioa  leTero, 

Y  la  leogua  de  Dio8  nuuca  fue  muda. 
Son  la  verdad,  y  Dios,  Dtos  verdadero. 

Ni  eternidad  divina  los  separa, 
Ni  de  los  dos  alj^no  foe  primero. 
Si  Dios  i\  la  Terdod  se  adelantiira, 

SiHido  Terdail,  impliracion  huviera 
En  ser,  y  en  qne  verdad  de  Ber  dexdra. 
*  lie  earneslly  condemns  tlie  Spanish  imitation  of  the  Aralni 
tuuriiaiiients  with  pointed  canes, 

Quexosa  es  v£r  uri  Infaeon  de  EspaSa, 
Abreviado  en  la  silla  a  h  gineta, 

Y  gastar  un  cavallo  en  una  caiia? 
Que  ta  uiiiez  al  goUo  le  acometa 

Con  semejante  luunieion,  ajintebo; 

Has  no  la  edad  madura,  la  perfeta. 
Exercite  sus  fuercas  el  mahcebo 

Enfreutes  deesquadrones;  noenlafrente 

De  el  util  bruto  el  hasta  de  el  acebo. 
El  trompete  lu  llama  di]ig:ente, 

Dando  fuerzB  de  ley  el  viento  vano, 

Y  al  son  este  el  excrcilo  obediente. 
Con  quanta  mageslad  lleua  la  mano 

La  pica,  y  ei  mosqnete  carga  el  ombro, 
De  el  que  en  atreve  a  ser  bueu  CastellaDo. 
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are  his  Visions  or  Dreams,  and  liis  novel  of  tlie  Great 
Tacano,  or  the  Captain  of  Tliieves,  called  Don  Pablos. 
(Vida  del  Biiscoit,  llamado  D.  Pablos),  which  certainly 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  burlesque  of  the  knaveiy 
romances.*  Lucian  furnished  hirii  with  the  original 
idea  of  satirical  visions;  but  Quevedo's  were  the  first 
of  theii"  kind  in  modern  Hteratui-e.  Owing  to  frequent 
imitations,  their  fajiilts  are  now  no  longer  disguised  by 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  even  their  merits  have  ceased 
to  interest.  Still,  however,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
ingenious  productions  abounduig  in  practical  truths. 
They  are  not,  it  is  true,  remarkable  either  for  delicjite 
satire  or  pure  philosophy.  But  Quevedo's  object  was 
to  scourge  human  folly  and  vice  in  the  mass;  and  the 
severe  lashes  which  he  deals  out  in  his  \'isions,  arc  in 
excellent  unison  with  the  popular  nature  of  the  idea 
and  the  poignant  style  of  its  execution.  He  has  made 
perverted  Justice,  with  all  her  servants  and  satellites,  and 
particularly  the  Alguazils,  figure  in  the  fore  ground  of 
Ills  picture;  but  the  melancholy  &.te  of  the  author  may 
well  excuse,  though  even  in  the  rinonary  wwtd,  these 
monotonous  features  in  his  satirical  worii.  Among  the 
passages  for  which  no  just  excuse  can  be  found,  are  some 
disgusting  descriptions  of  the  consequences  of  physical 
excess.     The  reader  is  occasionally  surprised  by  the 

*  Quevedo's  Suenot,  of  VUiooes,  which  are  now  tranalaled 
iii)o  almost  every  cultivated  language  in  Europe,  were  shurtly  after 
their  appearance,  iutraduced  into  German  literature  by  Hoscherosch 
von  Wilstedt,  under  the  title  of  Getiekte  Philmdert  eon  SitlewalJ. 
The  romance  of  the  Great  Taca&o  has  also  been  tnmsliled  into 
various  languages. 
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humorous  sallies  with  which  Quevedo  breaks  forth  in 
these  Visions;  for  example,  in  that  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, in  which  he  describes  "  some  merchants  who 
had  placed  their  souls  across  their  bodies,  so  that  their 
five  senses  got  into  the  finger  nails  of  their  riglit 
hand.*" 

For  the  serious  works  of  Quevedo,  we  must  refer 
to  his  poems,  as  his  serious  compodtions  in  prose 
are  in  general  of  a  theolt^cal  and  ascetic  character. 
Tlie  sonnets,  candones,  odes  and  pastoral  poems,  which 
he  published  under  the  name  of  the  Bachekir  de  la 
Torre,  are  even  at  the  present  day  highly  extolled  by 
critics  ;f  and  these  poems  have  certainly  more  correct- 
ness than  most  of  Quevedo's  other  works.  But  they 
chiefly  consist  of  imitations  of  the  Spanish  Petrarchist 
style,  which  was  always  foreign  to  Quevedo;  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  elegance  of  language  and  versification 
which  distinguish  them,  they  are  surcharged  with  anti- 
quated phrases  of  affected  gallantry.  The  snows  whidi 
inflame  the  poet,  and  similar  tropes  in  which  the  beauty 
of  a  mistress  is  brilliantly  set  forth,  occasionally  call  to 

*  Pero  lo  que  mas  me  espantd,  fae  de  ver  1m  cuerpoi  de  doa  o 
tres  mercailores,  que  ee  havian  vestido  las  almas  de  rer^  y  teaian 
todos  los  cinco  sentidos  en  Ibb  unas  de  la  maaa  derecha.  Sm€S» 
del  Juiiiojinal,  o  de  las  Calaveras, 

t  Ad  ele^nt  edition  of  theae  poems  was  published  by  Lai* 
Joseph  Velasquez,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Spanish  Poetry* 
under  the  title  of—Poesias  que  publico  Dr.  Frantitco  de  Quevedo 
Viltegai  con  el  nombre  de  Bachiller  Franc,  de  la  Torre,  Itc.  Madrid* 
1753,  in  quarto.  Velasquez  haa  proved  Quevedo  to  be  the  asthof  of 
these  compositiouij. 
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mind  the  style  of  the  Italian  Marinists.  Nevertheless 
some  of  these  sonnets  well  deseire  the  favour  whicli 
has  been  extended  to  them.*  Quevedo's  Etuledias,  or 
Laments,  have  a  pleasing  national  character.t  The 
pastoral  poems  contained  in  this  collection,  approxi- 
mate to  the  good  specimens  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

•  For  example: — 

Bella  es  mi  Ninfa,  si  lus  lazos  de  wa 
al  apacible  vienlo  ilcsordena : 
TielliL  si  de  sus  ojos  enagena 
tl  attivo  desd^n  que  siempTe  Uoro. 

Bella,  si  con  la  luz  que  sola  aduro 
la  lempeslad  del  vienlo,  y  mar  srrena; 
bella,  si  a  la  dureza  de  mi  pena 
buelve  las  gracias  del  celeste  Cora. 

Bella,  si  mansa,  bella  si  Icrnbk, 
bella  si  cruda,  bella  esquiva,  y  bella 
si  buetve  grave  aqaella  luz  del  Cielo. 

Cuya  beldad  humana,  y  apacibic, 
ni  se  puede  saber  la  que  es  siu  vella, 
ni  vista  eolenderi  la  que  es  til  suelo. 
t  The   commencement  of   one  of  these   Endecbu   may   be 
transcribed  as  a  specimen ; — 

Corona  del  Cielo, 
Ariadna  bella, 
conocida  estrella 
del  noclurno  velo, 
T&  sola  del  coro 
de  las  iunibres  bellas, 
oye  mis  querellas, 
pues  tus  males  lloro. 
lb,  fuiste  querida, 
y  olvidada  fuiste, 
yo  querldo,  y  triite, 
qnien  me  am6,  me  olvida. 
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Qucvedo  evidently  wished  to  prove  what  he  was  capable 
of  producing  in  this  style  of  composition. 

The  serious  poems  of  which  Quevedo  has  avowed 
himself  the  author,  are  very  unequal  in  character.* 
His  didactic  and  sententious  sonnets  are  energetic^  but 
deficient  in  delicacy .t    Some  of   the  best   assume  a 

*  The  style  of  the  following  appears  uaobjectionable:— - 
Esta  por  ser,  6  Lisi,  la  primera 

Flor,  que  ha  ossado  fiar  de  los  calores, 

Reciett  uacidas  joyas^  y  col  ores, 

Aventorando  el  precio  dla  ribera: 
Esta,  que  estndio  fue  A  la  Primavera, 

Y  en  quien  se  anticiparon  esplendores. 
De  el  Sol,  sera  primicia  de  las  flores, 

Y  culto,  con  que  la  alma  te  venera. 
A  corta  vida  nace  destinada, 

Sus  edades  son  horas :  en  uu  dia 

Su  parto,  y  muerte  el  Cielo  rie,  y  llora. 
Log^ese  en  tu  cabello  respetada 

De  el  auo,  no  malogre  1o  que  cria, 

Aqueta  en  largavida,  eterna  Aurora. 
-f-  The  followiug  is  on  modern  Rome  : — 
JBuscas  en  Roma  d  Roma,  6  Peregrino, 

Y  en  Roma  misma  d  Roma  no  la  hallas. 
Cadaver  son,  las  que  ostentu  murallas, 

Y  Tumba  de  si  proprio  el  Aventino. 
Vaze  donde  reynaba  el  Palatino, 

Y  limadas  del  tiempo  las  mcdallas, 
Mas  se  muestran  destrozo  d  las  batallas 
De  las  edades,  que  Blason  Latino. 

Solo  «*1  Tiber  quedo,  cuya  corriente, 

Si  ciudad  la  rego,  yd  sepoltura 

La  llora  con  funesto  son  doliente. 
O  Roma,  en  tu  grandeza,  en  tu  hermosura 

IIuy4)  lo  que  era  firnie,  y  solamenle 

Lo  fii^tivo  peruiantce,  y  dura. 
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satirical  turn.*  His  odes  in  the  Pindaric  style  are, 
however,  stiiF  and  formal.  He  wrote  a  piece  of  moral 
declamation  in  verse,  called  Sen/ton  Esioyco,  (Estoical 
Sermon),  which  is  in  tnith  precisely  what  the  title 
denotes. 

That  Quevedo  entertained  very  vague  notions  re- 
specting poetry,  is  particularly  eWdent  from  the  whim 
which  induced  him  to  translate  in  rliymed  verse,  the 
stoical  Enchiridion,  or  Manual  of  Epictetus.  The  trans- 
lation is,  however,  much  esteemed  by  the  Spaniards.! 

VIL1.EGAS. 

An  Anacreon  was  still  wanting  to  Spanish  literature, 

though  various  attempts  in  the  Anacreontic  style  had 

hccn  made.     That  a  poet  penetrated  at"  once  irith  the 

classic  spirit  of  Anacreon,  Horace  and  Catullus,  should 

*  For  example,  the  followiDg,  which  is  addressed  to  Astneo:— 
Arroja  las  balanzas,  sacra  Antres, 

Pues  que  tienen  tu  mano  embarazada ; 

Y  si  se  maeveii,  tiemblan  de  tn  espada. 
Que  el  peso,  y  la  igvaldad  no  lai  menea. 

No  estas  jostificada,  sino  fea  ; 

Y  en  vez  de  estdr  igual,  estas  armada; 
Feroz  te  t£  la  gente,  no  ajuslada; 
Quieres  que  el  tribunal  balalla  sea? 

Ya  rniliUn  las  Leyes,  y  el  Derecho, 

Y  te  sirven  de  leitos  lag  heridas. 

Que  escrive  nuestra  saogre  en  nuestro  pecho. 
La  parca  eres  fatal  para  las  vidas, 

Pues  lo  que  bilaron  otras,  has  deshecho, 

Y  has  buelto  las  balanzas  homicidas. 

f  This  may  probably  account  for  its  insertion  in  the  second 
volnme  of  the  Pamaso  EspaSol. 
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now  arise,  and  become  the  favourite  of  the  Spanidi 
public,  was  a  thing  scarcely  to  be  expected;  for  all  the 
resources  of  amatory  poetry  in  the  only  style  which 
had  hitherto  been  found  agreeable  to  Spanish  taste, 
seemed  to  be  exhausted.  The  poetry  of  ViU^as, 
however,  produced  precisely  for  this  reason  the  more 
powerful  impression  on  a  public  which  ardently  longed 
for  entertainment. 

Estevan  Manuel  de  VUlegas,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1595,  at  Nagera,  or  Naxera,  a  little  town  in  Old  Castile. 
The  history  of  his  life  is  simple.  His  parents  who 
were  noble,  though  not  rich,  sent  him  to  study  at 
Madrid  and  Salamanca.  His  taste  for  poetry  was 
developed  at  a  very  early  period.  Even  in  his  fifteenth 
year  he  translated  Anacreon,  and  several  of  the  odes 
of  Horace  in  verse;  and  likewise  imitated  those  poets 
in  original  compositions.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  youthful  effusions,  and  added 
to  the  collection  of  his  translated  and  original  poems,  a 
second  part,  which  has  since  been  published  conjointlj 
with  them.*  He  soon  after  printed  the  whole  collection 
at  his  own  expence  at  Naxera,  under  the  title  of  Anuu- 
torias;  but  in  the  interior  of  the  book,  the  poems  are 

*  The  third  book  of  the  first  division  of  these  poems,  is  dedi- 
cated to  Fernandez  de  Velasco,  the  constable  of  Castile.  In  the 
dedicatory  verses  Villegas  says:— 

Mis  dulces  cantilenas, 

Mis  suaves  delicias, 

A  los  vienie  limadas^ 

A  los  cotorce  escritaSf  Sfc. 
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Styled  EroticetsJ^  Villegas  ventured  to  dedicate  these 
poems,  together  with  the  part  added  to  them,  to  which  a 
particular  title  might  more  properlyliave  been  assigned, 
to  Philip  IIL  though  individual  parts  of  the  collection 
had  previously  been  addressed  to  other  patrons.  That 
so  indolent  a  monarch  as  Philip  III.  should  have  ac- 
cepted the  dedication  of  such  a  collection,  may  not  be 
surprising,  and  the  freedom  was  pardonable  in  a  young 
author  of  three-and-twenty.  But  this  dedication  is,  in 
another  respect,  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
literature;  for  the  Eroticas  of  Vill^as  contain  some 
passages,  which  though  not  wanting  in  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression, are  nevertheless  so  extremely  free,  that  it  is 
wonderful  how  they  happened  to  escape  the  censure  of 
the  inquisition.  The  dedication  was,  however,  productive 
of  neither  good  nor  evil  to  the  poet.  For  several  years 
he  vainly  solicited  a  lucrative  office;  and  was  at  last 
oljliged  to  content  himself  with  the  scanty  emolument 
arising  from  an  insignificant  post  in  Naxera,  his  native 
town.  From  that  time  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
composition  of  philological  works  in  the  latin  language; 
and  though  he  produced  nothing  new  for  Spanish  poetry, 
he  made  a  prose  translation  of  five  books  of  Boethins. 
He  lived  till  the  year  1669. 

The  graceful  luxuriance  of  the  poetry  of  Villegas 
has  no  pamllel  in  modem  literature;    and,  generally 

*  The  edition  which  I  have  seen,  is  entitled,  Amatorias 
de  Z>.  Estehan  Manuel  de  Viiiegas,  It  is  printed  at  Naxera, 
and  on  the  title-page  bears  the  date  of  1620,  and  on  the  final 
|)us:e  1G17. 
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speaking,  no  modem  writer  has  so  well  succeeded  in 
blending  the  spirit  of  ancient  poetry  with  the  modem. 
But  constantly  to  observe  that  correctness  of  ideasy 
which  distinguished  the  classical  compositioDs  of  anti- 
quity,  was  by  Villegas,  as  by  most  Spanish  poets,  cona- 
dered  too  rigid  a  requisition,  and  an  unnecessaiy  restraint 
on  genius.  He  accordingly  sometimes  degeoenta  into 
conceits  and  images,  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  whidi 
are  characteristic  of  the  author's  nation  and  age.  For 
instance,  in  one  of  his  odes  in  which  he  entreats  Lyda 
to  suffer  her  tresses  to  flow,  he  says,  that  ^  when  agi- 
tated by  Zephyr,  her  locks  would  occasion  a  thousand 
deaths,  and  subdue  a  thousand  lives;"*  and  then  he 
adds,  in  a  strain  of  extravagance,  surpassing  that  of 
the  Marinists,  ^^  that  the  sun  himself  would  cease  to 
give  light,  if  he  did  not  snatch  beams  from  her  radiant 
countenance  to  illumine  the  east/'f  But  faults  of  this 
glaring  kind,  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  poetry  of 
Villegas;  and  the  fascinating  grace  with  which  he 
emulates  his  models,  operates  with  so  powerful  a  charm, 
that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  some  little  affectations, 
from  which  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  entirely  to 
abstain,  is  easily  overlooked  by  the  reader. 

The  order  in  which  the  poetic  works  of  A^egas 
are  arranged,  is  by  no  means  the  best;  but  as  it  was 

*  Assi  las  hebras,  que  en  el  alma  adoro, 

Del  Zefiro  inovidas, 

Daran  mil  muertes,  venceran  mil  vidas. 
f  Ni  el  mismo  Sol  resplandecer  piidiera. 

Si  de  tu  roja  frente 

No  liartara  rayos,  para  darle  al  Oriente. 
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chosen  by  the  author,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be 
observed  in  pursuing  a  notice  of  the  poems  themselves. 
The  first  book  of  the  first  part  commences  with  thirty- 
six  odes  in  the  style  of  some  of  the  odes  of  Horace. 
The  Dedicatory  Ode  addressed  to  the  king,  announces, 
in  language  truly  chai-ming,  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
collection.*  Then  follow  in  a  similar  strain,  the  most 
delightful  plays  of  fancy,  abounding  in  classical  allu- 
sions, without  the  least  trace  of  pedantry.  The  style  of 
Vill^as  even  imparts,  a  charm  of  novelty  to  descrip- 
tions of  the  oftenest  described  things.f     In  these  odea. 


'  Id  this  ode  Ville^  says : — 

No  tupiro  a  maa  laureles  que  a  mi  llama 

f]De  offende  a  3U3  deseos,  quieii  bien  nma: 

siga  el  joveu  valiente 

en  polverosa  mela  carro  ardieiile, 

i  ci,  de  todoB  scrvido, 

feliz  prirado,  a  rei  ag^adrrido ; 

Riga  [le  noche,  i  dia 

por  la  campaua  umbria 

el  ca^ador  ligera 

a]  xavall  cerdoso, 

ya  siendo  monleado,  ya  montera. 

Siga  por  mar  i  tierra  el  bclicoso 

VQron,  la  dura  giierra, 

i  en  mar  sea  delfiri,  i  tif^re  en  tierra. 

Que  yo,  de  alagos  tiernos  persuadida, 

sp^uir  lengo  las  llamas  de  Cupido, 

segulr  tengo  los  fuego<i, 

adeslrado  de  Iocor,  i  de  cie|*os. 
|-  For  example,  the  foUowiDg  stanzai:  :— 
O  qiian  dulcc,  i  suave 

es  vcr  al  campo,  quando  mas  recrta: 
en  (I  sc  qaexa  el  ave. 


1 
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romantic  levity  assumes  freedoms,  which  if  not  alwayi 
of  the  most  excusable,  are  invariably  of  Uie  most  gnux- 
ful  description  ;*  and  the  soft  and  melodious  expression  of 

el  viento  el  spira,  agua  lisongea, 

i  las  pintadas  flores 

crian  mil  tIsos,  paren  tnit  olores. 

£1  alamo,  i  el  pino 
sirren  de  estorbos  a  la  luz  de  Febo. 
Brinda  el  baso  conlino 
del  claro  arroyo  cod  aljofar  nuevo, 
i  la  tendida  g^ma 
roesa  a  la  gula  es,  i  al  aneSo  cama. 

Tu  Bolamente  bella 
noB  haces  Talta,  Tyodarias  graciosa, 
i  ti  ta  blancB  hicella 
no  te  nos  presta  como  el  alva  hennosa, 
lo  dulce  i  lo  snave 

qnan  aroar^  sera,  quao  duro,  i  ^rave,  Sec. 
*  One  of  tbese  odes  eaoimenees  in  the  folbwing  comic  ityle  :^ 

Entanlo  pnes,  hermosa  casadilla, 
que  loE  dos  al  pavoB  i  tortolilla 
i  mi  tamos  fielmeote, 
tu  coo  belle^a,  i  yo  con  toz  doliente  : 
mi  voz  da  tu  belle^B 
cante,  qual  cisne  en  su  mayor  Inste^a : 
pues  por  ti  mi  deseo 
es  miisico  suave  mas  que  OrTeo. 

Cante  el  heroico  al  eon  de  la  irompela 
el  subito  rumor  de  la  escopeta, 
i  el  tragico  cel£bre 

cal9ado  de  Colhurno,  accioii  funtbre : 
que  JO  de  (i,  casada, 
lyrico  siendo,  en  cythara  templada 
canlare  solamenle 
tu  voca,  i  ojos,  tu  mexitia,  i  frente.  ttc. 
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tender  passion,  which  in  more  tlian  one  instance  occurs, 
has  never  been  surpassed.' 

The  second  book  of  the  first  division  of  the  poems  of 
Villegas,  consists  of  odes,  which  are  free  translations  of 
the  first  book  of  Horace.  It  ouglit  not,  therefore,  to  have 
been  ranked  under  the  same  title  with  the  other  poems  in 
the  collection.  There  is  something  pedantic  in  the  gene-  . 
rical  titles  by  which  he  distinguishes  the  different  odes; 
for  example — Meniptica,  Enetka,  Pareenetica,  &c. 

Witli  the  thii'd  book  of  the  first  division  commence 
the  Anacreontic  songs,  or  as  they  are  styled  in  the 
collection,  the  DeUdas  of  the  poet.  Their  measure  is 
chiefly  anacreontic,  sometimes  in  blank  verse,  and  at 
other  times  presenting  the  most  pleasing  altemation  of 
rhymes  and  assonances.  Light  pleasing  images  and  soft 
luxuriant  ideas  float  through  these  songs  even  more 

*  For  example  id  the  song  (for  an  ode  it  is  not)  in  which  tlie 
rnncludiDg  line  of  each  stanza  is  repeated  us  a  barthen. 
iwi>,  que  me  seria 
en  amarme  tan  firme  como  rora, 
o  como  rokre  essento : 
i  que  atras  volveria 
este  arroyuelo,  que  estan  hayas  loca, 
antes  que  el  juramenlo: 
peroya  la  perjura 
coHar  el  arbol  de  mi  f£  piwurs. 
Este  diran  )oa  vientOB, 
que  dieron  a  sii  jura  Ian  orejns : 
FSto  diran  los  rios, 
que  pnr  estar  atentoa 
(;1  susurro  enfrenaron  a  sus  quexas  : 
pero  los  llantos  mios 
diran,  que  la  perjnn 
rortar  el  arbol  de  mi  f^  procura. 
VOL.    T.  2   I 
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^rracefuUy  than  in  the  odes  attributed  to  Anacreon.* 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  those  in  which  a 
certain  delicate  moral  feeling  is  combined  with  a 
pathetic  simplicity .t  Only  a  few  can  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  copied  from  the  greek  or  latin  originals. 

The  fourth  book  of  the  first  part,  contains  the  ami- 
plete  translation  of  the  greek  odes  ascribed  to  Anacreon. 

♦  One  commences  thus: — 

Luego  qae  por  oriente 
muestra  su  blanca  f rente 
el  alba,  que  aporfia 
sano  nos  muestra  el  dia, 
i  a  la  tarde  doliente: 
veras  salir  las  aves, 
ya  ligeras,  ya  graves, 
)  ya  libres  del  sueuo 
esclavas  a  su  duefio 
dar  canticos  suaves : 
las  Auras  distraldas, 
que  soplan  esparcidas 
por  selvas  no  plantadas, 
o  se  mueven  paradas, 
o  se  paran  movldas,  &c. 

f  The  following  contains  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  gri<rf  of  a 
bird  for  the  loss  of  her  young: — 

Yo  vi  sobre  un  tomillo 
quexarse  un  paxarillo 
viendo  su  nido  amado, 
de  quien  era  caudillo, 
de  un  labrador  robado. 
Vile  tan  congojado 
por  tal  atrevimiento 
dar  mil  quexas  al  viento 
para  que  al  cielo  santo 
lleve  su  tierno  llanto, 
llcve  su  triste  ar^nlo. 
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The  second  division  is  cliiefiy  occupied  with  elegies  and 
idyls,  Or  eidil/ios,  as  Villegas,  in  hellenizing  the  term, 
chooses  to  call  them.  The  elegies  which  might  with 
greater  propriety  be  denoi'iinated  epistles,  do  not  belong 
to  the  best  of  the  kind  m  Spanish  literature;  in  the 
idyls,  or  mythological  tales,  as  they  ought  to  be  called, 
Vill^as  appeatB  as  one  of  the  Cal/oris/os,  or  disciples 
of  the  School  of  Gongora.* 


yd  con  triste  liarmoniK 

c^for^ando  al  intailo 

mil  qiiexas  repilia: 

ja  cansando  callnva : 

y  al  nuevo  sentiniieiitn 

ya  feonArn  volvin. 

Ya  circular  vol  aba  ; 

ya  rastrero  torria: 

ya  pues  de  raina  en  rama 

a]  rilstico  seguia, 

i  saltan  do  en  la  grama, 

parece  qae  d«da : 

dame,  rflstico  fiero, 

middce  compafiia ! 

Vol  qu£  respond! a 

elrAstico:  No  qmiero. 
■  The  subjoined  passage  presents  a  specimen  of  the 
of  the  Estiio  Cnlto : — 

Los  ciento,  qiw  dio  paasAa,  bella  da  ma, 
ios  mil,  que  dio  suapiros,  tierno  rio, 
siendo  ella  esquiTa,  mas  que  al  Sol  su  rama, 
i  el,  mas  que  el  Sol,  amante  a  lu  desf  io  : 
yo  cantar^,  que  amor  mi  pecho  inflama, 
i  no  de  Marte  el  plomo,  coyo  brio 
en  el  vaciado  brooce,  reionante 
Tengan^a  es  ya  de  Jnpilu  tonanle. 
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The   collection  concludes  with   several  imitations 
of  greek  and  latin  verse,  which  may  be  r^arded   as 
the  first  compositions   of   the  kind  in  Spanish,  that 
were  not  complete  failures.     Doubtless  the  Spanish 
language  adapts  itself  somewhat  more  readily  to  the 
ancient  metres  than  the   Italian;    for  final  syllables 
sounded  in   pronunciation,  but  subject  to  elision   in 
scanning,  do  not  occur  so  frequenUy  in  Spanish  as  in 
Italian. — This  difference  is,  however,  in  reality  but  of 
trivial  importance;  and  Spanish  verses  in  the  andent 
syllabic  measures  do  not  flow  much  more  naturally  than 
the  Italian   compositions  of  the   same  kind;   because 
many  words   derived  from   the  latin,  have    received 
in   Spanish,   as   well  as   in   Italian,  a  modem  quan- 
tity,* which  is  generally  confounded  with  the  ancient 
quantity   by   the   imitators   of  the   greek   and    latin 
metres.      The   Spanish  hexameters  of  Villegas,  it  is 
true,  approach  in  point  of  facility  to  the  hexameters 
of  antiquity .t   But  the  pentameters  defied  his  imitative 

*  See  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Italiao  Poetry  and 
Eloquence,  p.  50. 

t  Villei^as  has  thus  translated  one  of  Virg^l*s  idyls  into  Spanish 
liexauielers : — 

I.yridas,  Corydou,  i  Corydon  el  amante  de  Philis, 
Pastor  el  urio  de  cabras,  el  otro  de  blancas  ovejas, 
anibos  a  dos  tiernos,  mo^os  ambos.  Arcades  ambos, 
viendo  (|ue  los  rayos  del  sol  fatigaban  el  orbe, 
i  ([ue  bibrando  fueg^o  feroz  la  canicula  ladra, 
al  puro  christal,  que  cria  la  fueute  souora, 
liuvados  del  son  alegre  de  su  blando  susurro, 
las  plantas  veloces  niueven,  los  passos  auiman, 
i  a1  tronce  de  un  verde  enebro  se  sientan  amig^y  &c« 
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talent.*  In  his  sapphic  verse  the  measure  resolves 
into  iambics:  one  of  these  sapphic  odes  is,  however, 
exquisitely  beautiful.f 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  I.YRIC,  BUCO- 
LIC, EPIC,  DIDACTIC,  AND  SATIRICAI.  POKTRY,  TO 
THE  CI.OSF.  OF  THE  PERIOD  EMRRACED  BY  THIS 
SECTION. 

After  Quevedo  and  Villegas,  and  hefoi-e  entering 
upon  the  notice  of  a  series  of  dramatic  poets,  whose 
works  must  form  a  subject  of  separate  consideration,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  mention  several  ingenious  writers, 
who,  though  endowed  with  eminent  talents,  were  never- 
theless iHiaLIe  to  retard  the  fast  approaching  close  of 
the  golden  era  of  Spanish  poesy. 

•  TliK  foilowin?  are  inleiideil  for  btxamtlers  arid  pt^iila- 
meters: — 

Comi)  <:!  inontt  s!gues  a  Diana,  dixo  Cylhvrea, 

Dictytia  hermosa,  siendo  la  ra^a  ha  } 
No  me  la  ilesprecias  Cyprida,  responde  Dinna, 
Tu  tambiiin  fuiste  ca^a,  la  ri>d  lo  die;;!, 
t  It  IK  3D  odi!  to  Zephyr: — 

Duke  vecino  de  la  verde  s«lva, 
biiesped  Hernu  del  Abril  lloridu,- 
vitiil  alieoto  de  ta  madre  Vinous, 

Zephyro  blando. 
Si  de  mis  aiisias  el  amor  supisle. 
If),  que  litK  quejas  de  mi  toz  Ikvuslt', 
aye,  no  temas,  i  a  mi  Nympha  dtle, 

dile  <jiie  muero. 
Pliilis  UD  tiempo  mi  dulor  sabia, 
Plitlis  nil  tiempo  mi  dolor  llorahii. 
quiaorae  un  ticrapo,  mas  agnni  Iriiio, 
teiiK)  sHS  iras ;  &c. 
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JAUKEGUl. 

If  pure  diction,  joined  to  a  descriptive  style  off  the 
most  perfect  kind,  might  form  a  sufficient  claim  to  the 
title  of  poet  of  the  first  rank,  the  right  of  Juan  de  Jaure- 
gui,  or  Xauregui,  to  that  distinction,  among  the  Spanish 
poets  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  could 
not  be  disputed.  Jauregui,  who  was  of  Biscayen  origin, 
but  educated  in  the  interior  of  Spain,  first  developed  his 
talents  in  Italy.  In  that  coimtry  he  prosecuted  his  poetic 
studies,  and  at  the  same  time  thought  it  no  degradation 
to  {)ractise  painting  as  a  profession,  though  he  was  a  no- 
bleman and  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Calatrava.  He  is 
said  to  have  excelled  in  painting  even  more  than  in  poe- 
try. AMiile  in  Italy  he  made  a  Spanish  translation  of 
Tasso's  Amynta,  in  which  he  was  so  successful,  that  the 
translation  is  still  regarded  by  the  educated  portion  of 
his  countrymen  as  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the 
happiest  oiiginal  composition.  Jaur^ui  was  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  Gongorists;  but  his  taste  did  not 
coincide  with  that  of  Quevedo.  He  devoted  much 
talent  and  industrv  to  a  free  translation  of  Lucan's 
Pharsalia  in  octaves.  He  died  in  I6IO;  and  his  poetic 
remains,  exclusive  of  his  translations,  are  by  no  means 
numerous.  The  translation  of  Lucan  was  not  published 
till  long  after  the  death  of  Jauregui;  but  ever  since  its 
appearance,  the  Spaniards  have  admired  it  as  a  classic 
composition;  and  it  unquestionably  possesses  all  the  merit 
that  the  translation  of  such  a  work  can  possibly  ])resent. 
But  from  a  man  who  could  1)e  induced  to  apply  so  much 
labour  and  time  to  a  translation  of  Lucan,  no  wry  extra- 
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ordinary  proofs  of  poetic  talent  were  to  ht  expected; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Jauregui,  in  none  of  his 
compositions  has  risen  above  what  may  be  ciUed  the 
poetry  of  style.  He  vai^  have  carried  this  kind  ctf 
merit  stiU  £Euiiier»  had  not  his  Lucanled  him  into  {t 
kind  of  mannered  affectation.  Among  his  original  works, 
his  Orfeoy  a  mythological  tale,  in  five  cdntos,  deserves  to 
be  distinguished.*  But  his  lyric  poeniis,  and  parCictdarly 
his  sonnets,  bear  evident  traces  of  the  nan  of -getikiB 
and  of  cultivated  mind.f    Jaur^ui's  ^bramatic  cc^po- 

*  The  stanzas,  in  which  the  arriTnl  uf  Oi^phens  at  the  A.di€Vlon 
is  related,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Jauregm^a  talent  for  poetic 
description : — 

Llega  k  Aqueronte,  y  en  sn  orilla  e8pe^^ 

Las  cuerdas  requiriendo  y  ooDBultaBdo : 

V^  la  grosera  barca,  i  la  libera 

Opuesta  conducir  copioso  bando : 

Del  instrumento,  y  de  la  voz  esmera 

De  naevo  entonces  el  acento  blando ; 

Gime  la  cuerda  al  rebatir  del  arco, 

Y  su  gemido  es  remora  del  barco. 

Re8on6  en  la  ribera  tiempo  escaso 
£1  canto  qne  humanar  las  piedras  suele ; 
Quando  atrds  vuelve,  y  obedece  el  vaso 
Mas  &  la  voz,  qne  al  remo  que  le  inipele ;. 
La  condocida  tnrba,  al  nnero  caso, 
Se  admira,  se  regala,  se  conduele, 

Y  las  r^probas  almas,  con  aliento, 

Se  juzgan  revocadas  del  tormento.     Otfeo^  Cant.  IL 
t  The  following  is  a  sonnet  of  Janregui  addressed  to  the  rising 
sun:— 

Rubio  Planeta,  cuya  lombre  pura 

del  tiempo  mide  cada  panto,  i  ora, 
si  el  hello  Qbjeto,  qne  mi  pecbo  adora 
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sitionsy  which  were  written  with  the  view  of  refiirmiii^ 
the  national  taste,  are  now  lost  to  literature,  and  were 
at  the  time  of  their  production  indignantly  hanikhed 
from  the  stage.  He  is  the  author  of  some  small  wofks 
in  prose,  one  of  which  is  a  treatise  on  painting.* 

BORJA  Y  ESQUILLACHE. 

Prince  Francisco  de  Borja  y  Esquillache,  a  knight 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  for  some  time  viceroy  of 
Peru,  was  the  most  distinguished,  in  point  of  births  of 
all  the  Spanish  poets  of  his  age.t  With  r^ard  to 
cultivation,  he  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Jauregui; 

solo  le  g^ozo  entre  la  noche  oscura ; 
Por  qu^  ya  se  adelanta,  i  se  apresura 
tu  luz  injusta,  i  el  Oriente  dora? 
las  sonbras  alexando  de  la  Aurora, 
i  con  las  soubras  mi  feliz  ventura? 
Diras  que  el  dulce  espacio  defraudado 
ya  de  la  noche,  me  daras  el  dia, 
tal  que  de  yida  un  punto  no  me  deras. 
Si  deves  (cacfsa  del  ansencia  mia) 

que  es  vida  solo  el  tiempo  que  me  lleTas; 
i  el  que  me  ofreces  an  mortal  cuidado. 
*  Jaure§^i*s  translation  of  Lacan  was  published,  together 
with  his  Orfeo^  under  the  title  of  Pharsalia  de  D.  Juam  de 
Jauregui,  por  D.  Ramon  Fernandez,  Madrid,  1780,  in  2  volt. 
8vo.  The  other  poetic  works  of  this  author,  indttding  his  trans. 
lation  of  the  Amynte,  are  collected  in  the  Rimas  de  D.  Juam  de 
Jauregui,  Seviila,  1618,  in  quarto. 

t  The  name  of  this  poet  is  of  Italian  origin.  He  was  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  Italian  house  of  Borgia,  and  married  the 
heiress  of  the  principality  of  Squiliaee  in  Naples.  Both  names 
were,  accordin*^  to  Spanish  custom,  hispanized,  first  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  subsequently  in  the  orthography. 
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but  he  deserves  to  rank  higher  in  poetic  invention. 
Throughout  his  long  life,  which  when  he  died  in  1658, 
had  extended  to  nearly  eighty  years,  he  seems  constantly 
to  have  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
poetry;  and  though  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  praises 
lavished  on  him  by  his  flatterers,  who  styled  him  the 
Prince  of  Spanish  Poets,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
last  representative  of  the  classic  style  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  collection  of  his  sonnets,  epistles,  tales, 
romances,  and  canciones,  forms  a  large  quarto  volume, 
the  last  half  of  whicli  is  printed  in  double  columns  * 
Prince  Francisco  de  Borja,  was  likewise  the  author  of  an 
unsuccessful  epic  poem,  entitled,  NapoJes  Coiiquistada, 
and  various  works  on  sacred  subjects.  Though  he  did  not 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  Spanish  jwetry.  yet 
in  aU  liis  writings,  he  decidedly  opposed  that  subtlety  and 
affectation  which  in  the  time  of  Gongora  usurped  the 
place  of  real  genius.  The  intimate  friendship  he  had 
contracted  in  his  youth  with  the  younger  Argensola,  had 
no  doubt  a  favourable  influence  on  the  early  develope- 
ment  of  his  talent.  In  the  preface  to  his  poems,  which 
is  in  verse,  he  explains  the  prindjdes  of  his  taste  with 
so  much  accuracy,  modesty  and  elegance,  that  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  prepossessed  in  his  &Tour, 
before  entering-  on  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  works.f 

•  I  have  seen  only  the  second  edition  of  the  Obrai  in  verio  de 
D.  Franeitto  de  Borja,  Principe  de  EtqutUache,  Amberet,  1%4, 
092  pages,  quarto.  Some  of  his  poems  are  contained  in  (he  Pamato 
Espanol. 

t  He  thos  addresses  his  poems: — 

A  manoB  de  muchos  vais. 
Versos  mios,  sin  defensa. 
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He  was  particularly  averse  to  all  kinds  of  affectation 
and  extravagance.*  Most  of  his  sonnets  bear  traces  of 
mature  reflection.!  His  long  tale  of  Jacob  and  RadieiU 
(Cantos  de  Jacob  y  Raquel)^  in  octaves,  has  indeed  no 

Y  sujetos  a  la  ofensa 

De  quien  menos  la  esperais. 

Y  si  en  tal  peligro  estais, 
Injiistamente  me  animan 

Los  que  piden  que  os  iropriman; 
Pues  quando  luzir  pretendeuy 
Si  oscuros  son^  no  se  entiendeUf 

Y  si  claros,  no  se  estiman. 
£1  que  sabe,  estimar^y 

Si  algun  estudio  teiieis  : 
A  mas  gloria  no  aspireis ; 
Ni  mas  el  tiempo  os  dard* 
Quien  defenderos  podrdj 
Serd  quando  mas^  alguno; 

Y  si  es  Platon^  hasta  el  uno. 
Que  en  las  frases  y  en  los  modes 
Querer  contentar  a  todos, 

Es  no  agradar  a  ninguno* 

*  lie  characterizes  his  own  style  as  follows:-— 

Sigo  un  medio  en  lajomada, 

Y  de  mis  versos  despido^ 
O  palahras  de  ruido^ 

O  llaneza  demasiada  ; 

Y  oscuridad  qfectada. 
£s  caniino  de  atajar 
No  saberse  dedarar ; 

Ya  quien  se  deve  admitir, 
Estudie  para  escrivir. 
No  escrive  para  estudiar. 

t  Tor  c-\au)plc,  the  following,  which  may  be  styled  the  Dis* 

tnchuntiticiit,  f Descngano^J 
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other  merit  than  that  of  el^puit  didbioD.*  Hu^fytic 
romances  bowever,  of  which  he  wrote  upwards -flf  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  present  at  once  the  lichest  and  most 

Dichoiia  soledai],  mudo  silencio, 

Secretns  pasEos  de  (lormidas  fueutee, 

Que  por  el  verde  prado  sus  coirientes. 

Jamas,  si  van  6  vicnen  diferencio: 
Yueslraqiiietud  cslimo,  y  reverendo 

Con  ojoB,  y  deseos  ditereUe*; 

Pnes  ya,  ni  el  ciego  apboao  de  UageuUa 

Cod  ambiciosa  pluma  diligencio.  I 

Desdelaluz,  que  viate  lamanaDBf 

Los  paasos  caento  >1  trabajad*  dia, 

Hasia  que  piaa  el  Sel  la  e»ptinM  cana. 
De  quauto  fue  mi  ei>gafio,  y  oompaSia, 

De  qiianto  ami,  OOB  igoorauoU.  fBUBt 

Ed  vuestra  soledad  perdl  la  mU. 
*  EvtD  the  commencemeDt  of  Ihia  poem,  except  Id  so  far  as 
I'tj^ards  Ihe  diction,  encourages  no  favourable expeclaliuD  .— 
Canto  a  Jacob,  7  de  su  Esposa  canto 

I.a  peregriiift  angelica  hermosura: 

Siele  anos  de  fineza,  amor  y  llauto. 

Sin  preniio,  sin  verdad,  y  sin  veDlura: 

El  engaiioso  Suegro,  que  entretaoto 

Con  fingida  esperanza  le  aasegura, 

Y  al  burlado  pastor,  que  le  serria, 
Promesas  de  Kaquel  cumpJe  cou  Lia. 

Tu,  Musa  celestial,  que  en  las  estrellat 
Segura  pones  invisibles  plaulas, 

Y  en  dulce  paz  de  sus  legiuues  bellas, 
Sobre  las  alias  fuenies  te  lebaotas  : 
Ki  es  tuyo  el  mando,  si  obedecen  ellaa 
De  essas  puraa  esqnadras  sacrosanlas. 
Presto  descienda  de  su  rayo  ardiente 
Fuego,  que  el  pecbo  y  so  temor  alieoie. 
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beautiful    gleanings    in  that  species  of  poetic   com- 
position.* 

OTHER    POETS    OF    THIS    PERIOD — ^THE    SYL.VAS,    OB 

POETIC    FORESTS. 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  wcfiks  of 
some  other  Spanish  poets,  with  whom  the  old  national 
poetry  and  the  Italian  style  equally  perished,  would  be 
the  more  unnecessary  here,  as  these  poets,  though  not 
without  genius,  wanted  proper  cultivation,  and  merely 

*  Part  of  one  of  these  poems  may  be  transcribed  here:— 

Llamavan  los  pajarillus 
Con  dulces  voces  al  Sol. 
Que  por  aver  quien  le  llama, 
Mai  dormido  records. 

Escuchava  entre  las  aves 
De  un  arroyuelo  la  voz. 
Que  ag^adecido  a  su  lumbre. 
La  bien  venida  le  di6. 

Entre  las  ramas  dc  un  olmo 
Le  acompaiia  un  ruistTior, 
Euamorado  testig^ 
De  quantas  vezes  saliu. 

Yo  sola  triste  al  son 
Dc  iodos  lloro  so/edad,  y  amor. 

En  el  valle  de  mi  aldea 
Zt'Iosa  ag^uardando  estoy. 
Que  saiga  un  Sol  a  mis  ojos. 
Que  en  otros  bra^os  dormio. 

Montes  dezidlc,  que  siento 
De  los  males  el  mayor. 
Si  como  al  padra  del  dia 
Le  veis  primero  que  yo;  £cc. 
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followed  in  the  general  stream.  Besides,  there  is  no  want 
of  literary  notices  which  furnish  abundant  information 
respecting  Luis  de  UUoa,  Francisco  de  Rioja,  Oravina, 
Manuel  de  Mela,  Juan  de  Tarsis,  Count  of  Villamediana, 
and  others.^  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  at 
this  period,  as  in  the  preceding  ages,  Spanish  noblemen 
and  men  of  rank  were  particularly  distinguished  among 
the  candidates  for  poetic  fame.  The  Poetic  Forests, 
(Sylvas)^  as  they  were  styled,  according  to  Gk)ngora's 
nomenclature,  but  which  were  afterwards  designated  by 
the  common  Spanish  word  Selvas,  doubtless  contributed 
in  no  slight  d^ree  to  hasten  the  decline  of  genuine  poetry 
in  Spain.  In  these  Forests  rhjrmed  prose  could  flow  on 
without  obstruction,  and  every  conceit  was  in  its  pr«^r 
place;  for  no  fixed  metre,  and  no  unity  of  ideas  or  events 
restrained  the  poet  or  versifier.  The  works  of  Count 
Rebolledo,  which  are  deserving  of  a  particular  notice, 
will  afford  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  direction  thus  given 
to  the  lyric,  didactic,  narrative,  and  bucolic  poetry  of 
Spain,  in  a  general  combination  of  all  these  styles. 

REBOLLEDO. 

Bernardino,  Count  of  Rebolledo,  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  latter  period  of  the  thirty  years  war  in 
Germany.  After  having  distinguished  himsdf  in  the 
military  service  both  of  Spain  and  Austria,  he  resided 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  quality  of  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  watched  over 
the  interests  of  his  sovereign   with  reference  to  the 

*  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Velasquez  aod  Dieze. 
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designs  of  the  kli^  of  Sweden.  His  taste  for  mBtary 
and  political  affairs  did  not  preclude  the  exercise  of  his 
talent  for  poetry.  But  it  was  not  until  his  imsaon  to 
Copenhagen,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  maturityy 
that  he  found  leisure  to  prosecute  his  poetic  studies  with 
assiduity.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  and  perhaps  tor  the 
last,  was  Spanish  poetry  in  the  middle  of  die  seventeenth 
century,  transplanted  to  Scandanavia.  Count  RdboUedo 
was  much  pleased  with  his  residence  in  Copenhagen; 
and  he  rendered  signal  service  to  his  Danish  majeBty, 
when  Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  Swedto,  marched 
across  the  frozen  Belt,  and  bombarded  the  Danish 
capital.  Though  a  zealous  catholic,  he  felt  fte  the 
royal  house  of  Denmark  a  kind  of  personal  devotion* 
which  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  manifesting,  both 
in  verse  and  prose.  He  took  particular  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  history  and  geography  of  Denmark,  with 
the  view  of  describing  them  in  Spanish  verse.  Having 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  appmnted 
minister  of  war,  he  died  in  1676,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  His  i)oems  were,  during  his  life,  collected 
and  published  under  various  titles.*  One  of  these  collec- 
tions, entitled  Ocia^,  (Leisure  Hours),  proves  that  Count 
Rebolledo,  though  he  only  travelled  in  a  long  beatep 

*  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  refer  to  the  old  and  detoltoiy 
collections  of  the  works  of  Count  Rebolledo.  They  may  be  fraad 
collected  altogether  under  their  respective  titles  in  the  edition  of  the 
Obras  Poeticas  de  Conde  Bernardino  de  Rebolledo^  Madrid^  1778» 
in  4  vols,  octavo.  In  this  collection  the  interesting  letter  in  prose* 
(Part  I.  in  the  Ocios  p.  261),  in  which  Rebolledo  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  his  residence  in  Copenhagen,  is  deserving  of  particnlar 
attention. 
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tract,  and  even  in  that  tract  did  not  shine  above  his 
contemporaries,  possessed,  nevertheless,  a  degree  of 
poetic  cultivation,  which  was  probably  unparalleled  in 
Copenhagen  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
particularly  successful  as  a  writer  of  elegant  madri- 
gals;* and  he  is  the  author  of  a  play,  entitled.  Avior 

*  The  three  foUoviag  affbrd  fur  speciiuens  of  hia  tdent  in 
Ibis  species  of  composition  :■— 

I. 
IMchoeo  qaieD  te  mint 
y  mas  dichoso  quien  por  t1  siupira, 
f  eo  estremo  dichoso, 
quicD  un  suapiro  te  debiu  sinoroso. 

11. 

Lisi.  yo  le  vl  en  sneuos'Uii  pitdosa, 
como  deapierts  el  alma  le  deaea, 
pero  menos  herniosa. 
Qui^D  habr^  que  tal  crea  ? 
doa  imposibles  me  fingi^  la  id^a, 
y  con  ser  su  ilnsiou  tan  engaiiosa 
ta  temo  misteriosa, 
y  qne  inmortal  en  ml  el  tonnento  sea, 
si  no  has  de  ser  piadosa  hasta  ser  fea. 

111. 

I.isis,  este  diamante 
de  mi  firmeza  simbolo  krillaote 
en  que  quiso  inclair  naturaleza 
un  rayo  de  la  luz  de  (u  bellezn, 
bien  conatante,  y  helado, 
a  nuestros  corazones  retnitado, 
mas  puede  la  ezperiencia  peisoadinne* 
que  ea  el  (uyo  mas  dnro,  el  mio  maa  finne. 
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Despreciando  Riesgas*  (Love  Dreads  no  ganger), 
which  possesses  considerable  interest.    But  ReboIIedo's 
name  has  been  rendered  still  more  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  literatiu^  by  his  dull  Forests,  for  which 
he  himself  claimed  the  title  of  poetic,  though  they  ex- 
hibit only  the  last  traces  of  Spanish  poetry.     Other 
writers  had  already  done  their  utmost  to  give  importance 
to  the  rhymed  prose  of  these  Forests.     But  ReboUedo  so 
completely  mistook  the  essence  of  poetry,  -that  he  really 
conceived  he  was  executing  works  of  high  poetic  merit,   • 
when  he  put  into  verse  a  compendium  of  the  History 
and  Geography  of  Denmark,  entitled,  Selvas  Zkmicas, 
and  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  War  and  State  Policy, 
entitled,  Selva  Militar  y  Politica.    \Vhoever  attempts 
to  travel  through  Rebolledo's  Danish  Forests,  will  soon 
find,  especially  if  he  have  any  recollection  of  genuine 
Spanish  poetry,  that  he  has  undertaken   a  very  dis- 
agreeable task.     In  the  first  half  of  the  work,  not  a 
single  poetic  or  even  ingenious  trait  enlivens  the  dry 
enumeration  of  facts.     \Vhat  the  author  intended  for  a 
narrative  poem,  is  found  to  be  merely  an  account  of 
the  History  of  Denmark,  related  in  the  lowest  style  of 
common  place  prose;   and  the  multitude  of  northern 
names,  which  partly  retain  their  original  spelling,  and 
are    partly   hispanized,   have   a    peculiarly  grotesque 
efTcct.t    The  geography  of  Denmark,  which  constitutes 

•  See  vol.  2,  of  the  Ohras, 
f  For  example: — 

Los  Estados,  de  aquel  vinculo  libres, 

eligiei'oii  Concordes  a  Cliristinno, 

liijo  de  Teodoriro 
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the  second  part  of  the  work,  presents  a  few  poetic  pas- 
sages.*    But  the  Military  and  Political  Forest,  which 

Ae  Oldenibur^  y  Detmenhoriile  Conde 
(progenio  del  famoso  Witekinda, 
sucesor  An  los  Reyes  At  Saxonia, 
con  titulo  de  Duque) 
cu6  con  DoTOt^a, 
vinda  de  Cbristonl, 
y  coron^Be  luvgo  ea  Copenhaguen. 
En  tanto  tos  Suecos  eligieron 
a  C&rlos,  y  tuvieron 
los  dos  dudosa  guerra; 
pero  siendg  vencido  y  des(errado, 
y  Christiano  en  Suecia  coronado, 
Ilev6  a  Dania  el  itsoro  de  aqiiel  Reyiio: 
a  que  anadi^  la  liereacht 
de  Sleswic  y  de  HuUacia, 
por  la  muerle  de  Adolfo, 

8U  director  y  tio,  Selvas  JDonietu  1.  cap.  it. 

•  The  commencement,  for  instance: — 
La  selva  maa  pomposa, 
t^ne  a  sn  deidad  conaagra  DtnamaTca, 
tiene  por  centro  un  chriatalino  hgo, 
qne  de  mi  ameno  isleOf 
que  vistea  flores  y  coronan  plantaa, 
es  fragrante  y  Incida  competenda, 
es  hnndoaa  tambien  circnrnferenda: 
y  £t  a  )bb  bellas  Nhifea, 
de  la  deidad  al  cnlto  dedicadaa,  * 
apacible  teatro, 
donde  lazos  y  redes 
snelen  tender  en  laa  eatina  calmas, 
a  los  peces,  Ua  fieraa  y  laa  almaa. 
Aqoi  yo  fatigado 
de  on  infinito  n6mM0  de  p*t»», 
de  proceloaaa  iraa  aghado, 

vol-  I.  a  K 
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is  intended  for  a  didactic  poem,  is  ifaymed  prose  fim 
banning  to  end.  It  is  difficult  to  say  ijrhether  tiie 
principles  of  tactics,*  or  the  instructions  in  the.  art  of 
govemmentyt  appear  most  ridiculous  in  the  verafied 

del  destiDO  arrastrando  las  cadenas, 
cierto  de  sua  injuriasy 
y  del  progreso  de  mi  vida  incierto, 
no  esperado  tom^  traquilo  puerio ; 
y  entre  sua  verdes  y  floridaa  grefiaa 
de  la  deidad  reverend^  las  seSas. 

•  For  example : — 

Hasta  el  cordon  vestido  de  ladrillo 

de  tierra  solo  el  parapeto  apmeba, 

a  quantos  en  su  fdbrica  molestan 

pagan  con  lo  que  duran  lo  que  cuestan: 

la  linea  de  defensa 

al  tiro  de  mosquete  no  aventage, 

ni  excedan  de  noventa, 

ni  tengan  menos  de  sesenta  grados 

los  ingulos  franqueados; 

capaces  los  traTeses, 

y  las  golas  no  estrechas, 

entre  si  goarden  proporciones  tales, 

que  por  perfedonar  algunas  cosas 

no  queden  las  dem^  defectuosas. 

Seha  milUar  y  polit.    Distmeump 

(that  is  to  say,  Seetioih)  vi.  f  S. 
t  For  example:-^ 

La  antiguedad  llam6  advertidamiente 

los  consejeros  ojos, 

son  del  cuerpo  politico  y  humano 

adalides  forzosos, 

que  han  de  haber  visto  mucho, 

verlo  de  lejos  y  de  cerca  todo, 

y  recibir  espedes  diferentes. 
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garb  in  which  ReboUedo  has  clothed  them.  The  worthy 
author  might  with  more  propriety  have  applied  the 
title  of  poems  to  his  Selvaa  SagradaSy  (Sacred  Forests), 
which  are  translations  of  the  psalms  in  the  loose  forms 
of  the  Forests. 

CONTINUATION  OF   THE  HISTORY   OF   THE  SPANISH 

DRAMA. 

The  feeling  of  regret  with  which  the  decay  of 
Spanish  poetry  in  the  age  of  ReboUedo  is  beheld, 
yields  to  the  agreeable  surprize  which  arises  on  taking 
a  retrospective  view  of  the  Spanish  drama,  the  history 
of  which  must  now  be  continued  to  the  dose  of  the 
present  period.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  drama 
should  properly  be  studied  as  a  whole;  but  that  com- 
bined mode  of  viewing  the  subject  was  not  compatible 
with  a  synchronous  account  of  all  the  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  the  polite  literature  of  Spain.  Having, 
however,  in  connexion  with  Lope  de  V^;^  spoken  of 
Virues,  Montalvan,  and  others,  it  will,  at  least,  be  con- 
venient not  to  separate  the  series  of  dramatic  poets, 
who  emulated  or  imitated  Calderon. 

y  por  los  nervios  opticos 

comanicarlas  al  coman  sentido, 

representando  fieles  los  obgetos, 

sin  ocultar  virtudes  ni  defetos ; 

el  Reyao  que  qo  admite  compania 

anda  a  ciegas  sin  ellos, 

la  prudencia  Real  estd  librada 

en  saber  escogellos, 

y  a  cnidadoso  examen  obHgada. 

I«  c.  Diitinciim  xxiii.  §•  2. 

2  K  2 
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CALDERON. 

t 

Again,  in  the  history  of  Spanish  poetry  a  writer 
occurs,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
latest  posterity,  and  who  flourished  along  with  others 
who  are  also  worthy  of  honourable  remembrance. 

Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  descended  of  k  noble 
family,  was  bom  in  the  year  1600.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  his  first  dramatic  work  before  he  had  completed 
his  fourteenth  year.  Having  finished  his  colk^al  studieB 
at  an  early  age,  he,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tunes^ 
attached  himself  to  some  patrons  whom  he  found  among 
the  nobility  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  Not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  this  means  of  introducing  himself  to  the  great 
world,  he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  in  several  cam- 
paigns in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  Meanwhile  the  fimie 
of  his  talents  as  a  dramatic  poet  was  widely  spread;  and 
it  was  foretold  that  he  would  equal,  if  not  exceed.  Lope 
de  Vega.  King  Philip  IV.  who  afibrded  more  liberal 
encouragement  to  the  drama  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  who  was  himself  the  author  of  several 
plays,  was  gratified  by  the  idea  that  he  had  in  Calderon 
a  man  capable  of  giving  splendour  to  the  court  theatre. 
He  called  him  to  Madrid  in  the  year  1636,  and  shortly 
after  invested  him  with  the  order  of  St.  lago.  From 
this  period  Calderon  became  permanently  fixed  at  court, 
and  his  young  sovereign,  whose  chief  attention  was 
devoted  to  amusements  and  festivities,  kept  him  in 
constant  activity.    No  expence  was  spared  in  bestowing 
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pomp  and  brilliancy  on  the  pieces  which  Calderon  pro- 
duced for  the  entertainment  of  the  court;  but  on  tfie 
other  hand,  it  was  expected  of  him  to  accommodate  his 
genius  to  the  conditions  required  by  a  courtly  audience. 
Nevertheless  his  taste  was  consulted  in  tlic  arrangement 
of  all  public  festivities,  and  the  triumphal  arch  through 
which  the  Queen  Maria  of  Austria  made  her  public 
entrance  into  Spain,  was  erected  in  conformity  with  his 
suggestions. 

In  his  fifty-second  year  Calderon  took  holy  orders, 
but  did  not  on  that  account  totally  relinquish  his 
previous  occupations.  From  that  time,  however,  he 
appUed  himself  with  more  particular  assiduity  to  the 
composition  of  his  Autos  SacramentfJes,  wliich  soon 
superseded  throughout  the  whole  of  Spain  all  the  older 
dramas  of  this  class.  Calderon  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  admired  by  his  countrymen,  and  amply  rewarded 
by  ecclesiastical  dignities,  pensions  aqd  presents,  from 
his  sovereign.  In  the  estimation  of  the  pubjic,  his 
dramas  surpassed  those  of  every  preceding  and  con- 
temporary writer.  But  in  his  old  a^,  he  himsdf 
attached  but  little  importance  to  his  temporal  pro- 
ductions. Th&  Duke  of  Veragua  addressed  to  him  a 
flattering  letter,  requesting  to  be  funnflhed  with  a 
complete  list  of  his  dramas,  because  the  bookwUeTS 
were  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  works  of  other  writers 
under  his  name.  Id  reply,  Calderon,  who  was  then  in 
his  eightieth  year,  supplied  the  duke  only  with  the  list 
of  his  Autos  SacTomentalea.  He  added  in  a  letter,  that 
with  regard  to  his  temporal  dramas,  he  felt  offendet)* 
that  in  addition  to   his  own    faulty  works,  those.. of 
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Other  authors  should  be  circulated  in  lus  niMBe; '  and 
besides  that,  his  writings  were  so  altered  that  hebims^ 
could  not  recc^nize  even  their  titles.  He  also  expteued 
his  determination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  bdoic- 
sellers,  and  to  pay  as  little  regard  to  his  plays  as  fiiey 
did;  but  he  observed,  that  on  religious  grounds  he  at- 
tached more  importance  to  his  Autos.* 

Calderon  died  in  IGST^  in  the  eighty-seventh  year 
of  bis  age.     Several  collections  of  his  dramas  appeared 
during  his  life,  and  among  the  rest  one  published  by  his 
brother,  Joseph  Calderon,  in  1640,  but  none  were  edibed 
by  the  author  himself.    In  the  great  edition  of  the  col- 
lected comedies  of  Calderon,  which  his  Mend  Juan  de 
Vera  Tassis  y  Villaroel  b^an  to  superintend  in  168S^ 
the  poet,  who  was  then  eighty-five  years  of  age,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  have  indirectly  participated  even 
so  far  as  was  necessary  to  certify  the  authenticity  of  the 
component  parts.     It  is  therefore  questionable  whether 
the  hundred  and  twenty-seven  plays,  published  in  Gal- 
dcron's  name,  be  all  genuine.    This  doubt  may  indeed 
be  hazarded  with  the  greater  probability,  as  Juan  de 
Vera  Tassis,  who  undertook  to  puUish  the  oomplete 
collection  of  Calderon's  dramas,  estimates  the  number 
of  his  Autos  at  ninety-five;   while  Calderon  hiwMMJf^ 
in   his  conscientious  list  furnished  to    the  Duke  of 
Veragua,  states  their  number  to  be  only  sixty-eighty  in- 
cluding those  not  printed.     It  can  scarcely  be  bdiefed 

• 

*  The  Duke  of  Veragua*8  letter,  together  with  Cald«w't 
answer,  aud  the  catalogue  to  which  the  correspondence  benit  in- 
ference, are  printed  in  La  Huerta*s  Tcairo  Hcspaiiof^  voL  ni. 
part  ii. 
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that  Calderon  wrote  twenty-seven  Autos  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighty.* 

On  a  comparisoo  of  the  dramas  of  Calderon  and 
Lope  de  Vega,  it  requires  no  extraordinary  cntical 
penetration  to  discover  the  essential  services  which  the 
former  rendered  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  Spain. 
Which  of  these  writers  possessed  the  greater  share  of 
inventive  talent,  is  a  question  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  for  Lope  de  Vega  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  that  species  of  di-amatic  composition  which 
was  common  to  both,  and  Calderon  was  not  behind 
hijn  in  the  invention  of  new  combinations  of  intrigue, 
ingenious  comjilexities  of  plot,  and  interesting  situa- 
tions. In  general  the  inventiiw  .of  hope  nuty  be  the 
bolder,  but  it  is  ako  thenuu<ez!ii(fe<€thet9io:  uidirith 
r^;ard  to  whatever  may  be  called  refinement,  whether 
in  conception  or  execution,  but  more  particularly  in 
style,  Calderon  formed  for  himself  an  entir^y  new 
sphere.  The  ddicate  art  with  which  he  gave  the  last 
polish  to  the  Spanish  drama,  without  changing  its 
nature,  carries  with  It  an  ennobUng  dignity  in  some 
of  his  historical,  or,  as  they  are  styled,  heroic  comedies. 
In  his  comedies  of  intrigue  this  delicacy  is  consincuous 
in  the  execution  of  the  general  ionns  oi  character, 

*  SatisfactoTy  accoinis  of  Ihe  Txriona  coHectitnn  tni  editions 
of  Ibe  dramas,  and  other  less  important  woi^  of  Calderon,  are 
contained  in  Dieze's  Remarks  on  Velaiqnei,  p.  242  and  p.  341. 
The  dramas  of  Calderon,  which  La  Hoerta  has  published  in  bis 
Teatro  HespaSol,  aSbrd  but  a  partial  idea  of  the  poet's  taleol ;  for 
those  hf.  has  selected  are  all  Comedias  de  Capa  y  Etpada,  two  only 
excepted ;  and  of  these  two,  one,  which  is  styled  a  Comedia  hettgem,  J 
belong*  to  the  mythdogical  class. 
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which  had  now  become  naturalized  on  the  Spaniflh 
stage,  and  which  usurped  the  place  of  indiWdnality. 
Calderon's  comedies  are  necessarily  as  little  pieces  of 
character  as  those  of  Lope  de  Vega,  fi>r  wkh  the 
delineation  of  particular  character  they  would  have 
ceased  to  be  pure  dramas  of  intrigue.  But  they  abound 
in  characteristic  traits,  in  those  traits  which  develope, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  souls  of  the  dramatic  penooages, 
the  natural  course  of  the  gay  intrigue  in  all  its  ▼arious 
modifications.  As  an  acute  observer  of  the  female 
mind  and  manners  Calderon  was  infinitely  superior  to 
Lope  de  Vega.  This  delicacy  of  observation  accords 
admirably  with  the  almost  incredible  subtlety  of  liis 
combinations  of  intrigue;  and  the  el^ance  of  his  lan- 
guage and  versification  complete  the  ingenious  harmony 
of  these  apparently  irregular  dramas,  which  tfaougfa 
not  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  regarded  as  modeb,  are 
nevertheless  true  to  the  rules  which  the  author  pie^ 
scribed  to  himself.  The  other  merits  which  bdong  to 
his  dramas,  such  as  the  seductive  gracefulness  and  fe^ 
cility  of  the  dialogue,  Calderon  shares  in  common  with 
all  the  good  dramatic  writers  of  Spain.  The  fiuilts 
with  which  he  may  be  reproached,  and  which  in  some 
measure  belong  to  the  species  of  drama  he  adopted, 
are  more  numerous  in  some  of  his  pieces  than  in  others. 
It  must  also  be  observed,  that  in  some  of  his  heroic 
comedies,  he  sinks  so  completely  beneath  his  own 
standard  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  him. 

In  Calderon's  Comedian  de  Capa  y  Espada^  the 
plots  are  usually  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  that  no 

*  See  the  detiuition  of  the  varioas  classes  of   the  Spaaiah 
comedy,  p.  ;3(k4,  .'>,  (»,  7. 
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reader  exccipt  a  Spamard,  hafaitiiated  to  thir  scnri  cxf 
mental  exercise,*  can  on  a  fisst  pemid  seize  and  fidkr^' 
the  various  threads  of  the  intrigue,  by  fiie  aartfid  en- 
tanglement of  which  the  principal  characters  of;  the 
piece  are  repeatedly  jdunged  fimn  one  unexpected 
embarrassment  into  anotiier.  Cald^ron  particolarly 
excelled  in  the  accumulaticm  cS  smprises,  in  connectii^ 
one  difficult  situation  with  another,  and  in  malntaiiiing 
undiminished  the  stron^y  excited  interest  to  the  dose 
of  the  piece.  But  in  order  to  render  this  task  the 
easier,  he  paid  still  less  attention  than  Lope  de  Vega 
to  probability  in  the  succession  of  the  scenes;  and 
his  characters  make  their  entries  and  their  exits  just 
as  it  happens  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  poet»  The 
Spanish  public  was,  however,  disposed  to  pardon  every 
improbability  of  this  kind,  which  gave  rise  to  some 
new  situation  fiill  of  dramatic  truth.  Calderon  appears 
to  have  estimated  the  merits  of  his  dramas  of  intrigue, 
in  proportion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  situations; 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  the  more  an  inventor  in 
proportion  as  he  introduced  the  less  variety  into  his 
characters.  In  all  Calderon's  comedies  of  intrigue,  i 
the  dramatis  personam  are  the  same  individuals  under 
various  names.  Two  or  three  ladies  of  fashion,  two  or 
three  lovers,  an  old  man,  a  few  waiting  maids,  a  few 

*  According  to  the  testimony  of  travellers,  even  the  most 
unlettered  Spaniard  is  so  accustomed  to  follow  without  effort  a 
complicated  dramatic  plot»  that  after  witnessing  the  representation 
of  a  piece,  he  will  describe  all  the  minute  details  of  the  romantic  I 
^tory,  while  a  well  informed  foreigner,  familiar  with  the  Spanish 
language,  can  with  difficulty  comprehend  a  few  of  the  scenes. 
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male  servants,  and  among  these  last,  one  who  acts  as 
the  gracia90y  or  buffoon;  such  are  the  standing  dia- 
racters  with  which  Calderon  usually  contented  hinnielf 
in  his  sphere  of  dramatic  composition.    The  motiva 
on  which  the  plot  turns  are  a  licentious  gaUantiy,  in 
which  no  moral  interest  is  permitted  to  mix,  and  a 
point  of  honour  which  gives  rise  to  incessant  contests. 
On  the  slightest  cause  of  offence  swords  are  drawn,  and 
when  passion  rages,  even  daggers  are  employed.    Bo* 
mantic  accessaries  are  found  in  wounds,  and  mutders^ 
though  the  latter,  it  is  true,  are  not  quite  so  frequent  as 
the  former.      Among  the  other  passions  the  Ibiy  of 
jealousy  is  conspicuous;  and  in  order  to  bring  this  pas- 
sion into  play,  the  author  avails  himself  of  disgoiaest 
concealments,  mistakes  of  persons,  houses  or  letters^  and 
occasionally  some   particular  local  circumstance,  such 
for  instance,  as  the  secret  door,  which  appeaxs  to  be  a 
cupboard,  in  the  lively  drama  of  La  JOama  Duemde, 
(The  Fairy  Lady.)     There  is  also  no  want  of  night 
scenes  in  Calderon's  pieces  of  intrigue.     But  however 
astonishing  may  be  the  variety  of  the  situations  which 
he  has  created  out  of  this  uniformity  of  pLan,  yet  they 
cannot  long  satisfy  a  cultivated  taste  which  requires  a 
nobler  kind  of  variety. 

How  far  Calderon  in  his  Comedias  de  Capa  y 
Espada  has  correctly  represented  the  fashionable  worid 
of  Madrid,  as  it  existed  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  III,  and 
Philip  IV.  is  a  question  which  cannot  now  be  satisfiu:- 
torily  determined.  Modem  Spanish  i^Titers  have  con- 
ceived they  were  pronouncing  a  judicious  critical  censure, 
when  they  cast  on  Calderon's  dramas  the  reproadi  of 
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insultiiig  the  whdle  Spamah  iiiBtioii»  by  geprcgegating  it 
as  composed  almost  soldy  €i  romantic  ooxooiidMi  and 
intriguing  coquettes.    These  attacks  oh  Calderon^  ore 
the  consequence  of  ineonsiderate  seal  for  the  pffinciplea 
of  the  French  diama,  hj  which  the  dnuDAatic  fitantuie 
of  Spain  must  never  be  judged.*  *  It  k  acaroely  necea- 
sary  to  observe,  that  a  representatum  of  one  dass  df 
men,  who  were  particuhuly  conspicuoiia  in  Madrid, 
could  not  be  intended  as  a  representation  of  the  whok 
Spanish  nation.     But  attempts  have  been  made  to 
depreciate,  by  still  more  plausible  «(^>hisms»  the  merits 
of  Calderon's  sketches  of  nciamiejrs.    It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  he  has  totally  violated  nature,  by  putting 
into  the  mouths  of  valets  and  waitinif  women  poetic 
language,  which  would  be  eictraordinary  even  if  deli- 
vered byythdr  masters  and  mistresses.    The  J^MDoadi 
servants  of  the  present  day  aie^  doubtless,  less  Hicdy 
than  those  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  converse  in 
the  poetical  style  in  which  the  servants  in  Calderon*s 
plays,  on  particular  occasions,  express  themselves.    But 
the  spirit  of  these  particular  occasions  must  not  be 
misunderstood.     The  servants  in  Calderon's  comedies 
always  imitate  the  language  of  their  masters.     In  most 
cases  they  express  themselves  like  the  latter,  in  the 
natural  language  of  real  life,  and  often  divested  of  that 
colouring  of  the  ideas,  without  which  a  dramatic  worit 
ceases  to  be  a  poem.    But  whenever  romantic  gallantry 

*  A  very  superficial  critici8iii<  on  Calderon*8  dramatic  works, 
written  by  Bias  Nasarre,  who  was  preiponessed  in  favour  of  French 
literature,  is  contained  in  the  Historjr  of  Spaniab  Poetry,  by  TdM* 
quez.     See  Dieze's  edition,  p.  341. 
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speaks  in  the  language  of  tenderness,  admiration,  or 
flattery,  then,  according  to  Spanish  custom,  eveiy  idea 
becomes  a  metaphor;  and  Calderon,  who  was  a  thorough 
Spaniard,  seized  these  opportunities  to  give  the  r^ns 
to  his  fancy,  and  to  suffer  it  to  take  a  bold  lyric  flight 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  nature.    On  such  occasions  the 
most  extravagant  metaphoric  language,  in  the  style  of 
the  Italian  Marinists,  did  not  appear  unnatural  to  a  Spa- 
nish audience ;  and  even  Calderon  himself  had  for  that 
style  a  particular  fondness,  to  the  gratification  of  which 
he  sacrificed  a  chaster  taste.   It  was  his  ambition  to  be- 
come a  more  refined  Lope  de  Vega,  or  a  Spanish  Marino. 
Thus  in  his  play,  entitled,  Sien  vengM  Mal^  si  vengag 
Solo,  (Misfortune  comes  Well,  if  it  comes  Alone),  a  wait- 
ing maid,  addressing  her  young  mistress  who  has  risen 
in  a  gay  humour,  says — "  Aurora  would  not  have  done 
wrong  had  she  sluml^ered  that  morning  in  her  snowy 
chrystal,  for  that  the  light  of  her  mistress's  charms 
would  suffice  to  draw  aside  the  curtains  from  the  couch 
of  Sol."     She  adds  that,  using  a  Spanish  idea,  '^  it  might 
then  indeed  be  said  that  the  sun  had  risen  in  her  lady*s 
eyes,"  *  &c.     Valets,  on  the  like  occasion,  speak  in  the 

*  Tnes.        Qu^  ayrosa  te  has  levantado  ? 
£sta  vez  sola,  seuora, 
no  hiciera  falta  la  aurora, 
quando  en  8U  cristal  nevado 
dormida  bubiera  quedado; 
pues  tu  laz  correr  pudiera 
Ja  cortina  lisonjera 
al  sol,  siendo  suinill^r 
de  uno  y  otro  rosicler, 
deydad  de  una  y  otru  esfera. 
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same  style;  and  when  lovers  address  compliments  to 
their  mistresses,  and  these  reply  in  the  same  strain,  the 
play  of  far-fetched  metaphoi-s  is  aggravated  by  anti- 
theses to  a  degree  which  is  intolerable  to  any  but  a 
Spanish  formed  taste.*     But  it  must  not  be  foi^otten 

Bien  el  coneeplo  Hespunoi 
dixera,  viendoleahora. . . . 
D.  Ana.  Qfii } 

Ines.  Que  en  tus  ojos,  seoora, 

madru^ba  el  claro  sol : 
dixera,  al  ver  tu  arreb^l 
quieo  ^  lu  rigor  sa  ofrece, 
quien  aus  desdenas  padece, 
Don  Luis .... 

BieH  vengai  Mai  at  vengas  Solo.     Jam.  i. 
*  For  example,  in  a  lender  ronverRalion  which  occurR  in  the 
comedy,  entitled,  "  A  House  with  two  Doors  is  ill  to  Watch." 
Liiardo.      Dificilmente  pndiera 

consegair,  seSora,  el  Sol, 

que  la  Hot  de  ^rsBoI 

8H  rapUndor  seguiera, 

Dificilmente  quisiera 

el  Norte,  fixa  luz  clara, 

qne  el  Im^n  no  le  mJr&ra ; 

J  el  Im&D  deficilmeiite 

intentiira,  qoe  obediente 

el  acero  le  dexira. 

Si  So)  es  vneairo  ezplendor. 

girasot  la  dicba  mia: 

si  Norte  vaeatra  porfia, 

piedra  Im&n  es  mi  dolor: 

si  ea  Im&n  vaeatro  rigor, 

acero  mi  ardor  severo ; 

puea  c6nio  qoedarme  espero; 

qnindo  veo,  que  w  t4d. 
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that  this  language  of  gallantry  was  in  Caldaroo's  tune 
spoken    by  the  £B»hionable  world,  and  that  it  was   a  ' 
vernacular  property  of  the  andent  national  poetry. 

Faults  of  a  less  pardonable  nature  in  CaldenMirs 
dramas,  are  the  stale  jests  and  meanii^tess  plays  on 
words  uttered  by  servants,*  and  the  burlesque  aituatioos 
to  which  the  disgusting  accidents,  occasioned  by  oeftain 
nocturnal  showers  from  windows  give  rise.  Bat  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  travellers,  such  accidents 
are  very  common  at  night  in  the  streets  of  Madrid  and 
Lisbon;  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  Galderon*s 
time  the  jests  of  servants  were  considered  as  indispen- 
sable in  a  Spanish  drama  of  intrigue,  as  the  presence 
of  the  gracioso  himself,  who  is,  for  the  most  part,  one 
of  the  valets.t 

mi  Sol,  mi  Norte,  y  mi  Imio, 
siendo  flor,  piedra  y  acero? 

Casa  ccn  dos  PueriaSf  wuUa 
es  de  Gmardar.    Jcmu  i. 
The  lady  replies  to  this  compliment  in  a  similar  strain. 
*  In  the  Casa  con  dos  Puertas^  Sfc^  the  valet  thna  jokca  widk 
the  lady*8  maid,  who  is  on  the  stage  with  her  mistress,  bat  both 
veiled: — 

Calabazas,    Mai  malditfsimas  caras 
debeis  de  tener  las  dos. 
Silvia.  Mucho  mejores,  que  vos. 

Caiabaz.        Y  estd  bien  encarecido ; 

porque  yo  soy  un  Cupido. 
Silvia,  Cupido  somos  yo  y  tii. 

Calabaz,        C6mo  ? 

Silvia.  Yo  el  pido,  y  ti^  el  cu, 

Calabaz.       No  me  estA  bien  el  partido. 
t  An  incident  of  this  occurs  in  the  first  scene  of  the  piece, 
titled,  Dar  Tiempo  al  Tiempo,  (Give  Time  to  Time). 
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But  the  violations  of  cultivated  taste  which  occur  in 
Calderon's  comedies  of  intrigue,  are  so  amply  redeemed, 
that  the  critic  cannot  long  hesitate  to  decide  whether 
faults  or  beauties  are  most  abundant.  Some  of  these 
dramas  are  particularly  remarkable  for  those  descriptive 
narratives,  by  the  introduction  of  which  nearly  all  the 
Spanish  comedies  of  the  same  class  bring  to  recollec- 
tion their  original  relationship  with  novels.*     Though 

Fot,  Agn%  yal 

Chacon^  Mientaa,  picaiia ; 

que  esto  no  es  agua. 
It.  Juan.  Qae  ha  sido  ? 

ChaeoH.     Que  ha  de  str,  pese  oi  toi  alma  : 
cosas  de  Madrid  precisas, 
que  tntes  fueron  necessarian. 

Vi»e  CItristo 

D.  Jwm.  No  dea  Tocea. 

ChaeOH.     Citmo  no  \  Puerca,  bei^anta, 

si  eres  hombn,  sal  aqai, 
D.  Juan.  No  el  barrio  slborotas :  calla. 
Chacon.     Calle  an  limpio. 

Dar  Tien^  al  THempo.    Jom.  i. 
*  These  stories  aie  sometimes  related  in  the  most  elegant 
octaves ;  for  example,  in  the  play,  entitled,  Ctm  quien  Ftngo,  Fengo, 
(I  Come  with  vbom  1  Come),  there  is  one  wUdi  comneacee  in  the 
following  way  :— 

Yo  t1  en  Milan  una  mujer  tan  bella. 
No  digo  bien  mnjer.    Yo  v)  nna  Diom, 
en  los  cieloB  de  Abril  fmgnute  estrella, 
ea  los  campoe  del  sol  Incienle  rosa 
tan  entendida,  tan  sagaz,  que  en  ella, 
como  demas  estaba,  el  ser  bennoaa, 
que  pareee  fomA  natoraleza 
eotre  la  dUcredon  taaU  beOeza. 
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individual  character  is  wanting,  yet  sometimes  in  the 
course  of  the  intrigue,  beautiful  characteristic  traits 
unexpectedly  occur.*  The  delicacy  of  the  pcnnt  of 
honour,  which  in  all  these  dramas  supplies  the  place  of 
morality,  is  frequently  exhibited  by  Calderan   in   its 

Tal  fue,  que  habiendo,  A  mi  desvelo  dado 
mas  de  alguna  ocasion,  y  habiendo  sido 
agradecido  imaa  de  mi  cuidado 
y  no  ingrata  prLsion  de  mi  sentido : 
habiendo  pues  4  mi  temor  librado 
necios  favores,  que  borr6  el  olbido, 
COD  nueya  volantad,  con  naevo  empeno, 
mudable  me  dex6  por  otro  dueSo. 

Can  quien  Vengo,  Vengo*    Jam.  ii. 

*  For  example,  in  the  play»  entitled,  Bien  vengas  Mai^  n 
vengas  Solo^  (Misfortune  comes  Well,  if  it  comes  Alone),  a  lady 
resolutely  refuses  to  betray  a  secret,  which  her  lover  endeavoim  to 
extort  from  her. 

£>.  Diego.  Mujer  eres:  poco  importa, 

que  descubras  un  secreto. 

No  aspires,  Doiia  Ana,  i  ser 

el  prodig^o  de  estos  tiempos. 
D.  Ana.     Quien  fue  prodigio  de  amor, 

sabrd,  serlo  del  silencio. 
Z>.  Diego.  No  quiere,  la  que  a  su  amante 

no  descubre  todo  el  pecho. 
D,  Ana.      No  es  noble,  quien  le  descubre, 

quando  vd  una  Tida  en  ello. 
Z>.  Diego.  En  fin  no  lo  has  de  decir? 
D.  Ana.      No. 

D.  Diego.  Pues  en  nada  te  creo. 
D,  Ana.      Valgate  Dios  por  retrato, 

en  qu^  confusion  me  has  puesto. 

Bien  vengas  Mai,  si  vengas  Solo.    Jom.  i. 
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most  brilliaiit  poiiit  of  view;*  and  he  scMnetiiiiei  with 
much  fonnalitj  oventeps  the  Spanish  rule,  by  whidi 
moralizing  was  excluded  firom  this  species  of  dranuuf 
The   application  which    may  be  made  of  the   plot 

*  In  Los  Empenos  de  tm  AeatOp  (the  Conieqiieiicet  of  aa 
Accident)  9  a  lover  resolTes,  for  hit  mistress*!  sake^  to  assist  bis 
ri?al  in  a  case  of  difficulty :— - 

Q116  noble»  lionrado  y  raBente, 

▼iendo  hnmtlde  i  sa  enemifo^ 

■o  le  anpara  y  favorece? 

No  solo  pues  la  ficeada 

que  me  pide»  le  concede 

mi  Talor;  mas  la  palabra, 

de  ayudarie,  y  de  Talerle, 

hasta  qae  i  s«  dama  libre,  • 

El  caso,  Don  IN^;o,  es  este. 

Mirady  como  faltar  pnedo 

&  su  amparo»  qnando  tiene 

priyelegios  de  enemigo, 

y  de  amigo  en  ml  Don  Felix? 

Los  EmpeXos  de  un  Acaso»    Jom»  iii. 

t  Thus,  a  father  points  out  the  lerity  of  another  lady»  as  an 
example  for  his  daughter  to  avoid:— 
Ya  yes,  hija»  lo  que  pasa, 
d  quien  d&  necios  oidos 
k  pensamientos  perdidos, 
Mira  fuera  de  su  casa 
una  mujer»  que  ha  venido 
buscandonos  por  sagrado. 
Mira  nnamante  empeiiado, 
mira  un  hermano  ofendido, 
y  mirala  a  ella  en  efecto 
k  riesgo,  por  un  error, 
de  perder  vida  y  honor. 

Dar  T^empo  a!  Tiempo*    J^m.  u 

VOL    r.  2  L 
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is  frequently  denoted  by  the  title  of  the  piece,  toad  is 
more  distinctly  developed  at  the  conclusioii.*  CSaldenm 
deserves  praise  for  having  but  seldom  introduced  soradi 
in  his  comedies  of  intrigue,  though  he  has  amply  avaiM 
himself  of  other  freedoms,  in  order  to  maintain  the  pn- 
vil^e  of  poetry  in  pourtraying  the  scenes  of  f^nmitw 

life.t 

Calderon's  heroic  comedies  are  mudi  diventted  is 
their  kind,  and  very  unequal  in  their 'merits.  Some  aie 
distinguished  from  the  di^amas  of  intrigue  only  by  the 
rank  of  the  characters.  Of  this  kind  is  the  well  knofwa 
piece,  entitled,  ElSecreto  a  Voces,  (thePuUishedSeciet), 
imitations  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Italian,  Frendi, 
and  German  languages.  The  Spaniards  number  it  among 

*  The  piece,  entitled,  Tambien  hay  duelo  en  las  Damas^  (Li- 
dies  also  have  their  Troubles),  terminates  in  the  following' 

Con  cuyo  raro  suceso, 
sacando  la  moraleja, 
qnede  al  mundo  por  exemplo, 
que  hubo  una  vez  en  el  mundo 
mujer,  amor  y  secreto, 
porque  hubo  duelo  en  las  damas, 
Perdonad  sus  muchos  yerros. 
t  For  example,  the  double  toliloquies,  which  nm  la 
and  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen:—- 
D.  Diego.     Habrd  hombre  mas  infeliz ! 
JD.  Pedro.      Habr4  hombre  mas  desdichadaj 
D.  Diego.     Qu^  no  hay  a  una  ingratahallado ! 
D.  Pedro.      Que  no  hay  a  hallado  a  Beatriz ! 
D.  Diego,     Sin  duda  que  la  sigui6, 

el  que  su  vida  guardaba. 
D.  Pedro.     Sin  duda  en  la  calla  estaba, 

el  que  d  su  rexa  llamu. 

Dar  Ticmpo  al  Tiempo»    JarUm  ii. 
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their  heroic  comedies,  merel j  because  an  ItaUsn  prince 
and  princess  are  introduced  in  it.^  Other  piays  by  Cal'- 
deron»  which,  accor^ng  to  the  l^panish  nomenclature,  are 
ranked  in  the  heroic  dass,  are  in  fiiet  romantic  pestorBl 
dramas;  as  forexttnpie,  the  pieasi^  pieo^  entitled,  Sea 
y  Nardse.  Oliiers  i^ain  are  romantic,  mythological 
festival  pieces,  accompanied  bj  transformations  and 
melo-dramatii;  qplendour ;  of  tins  kind  is  Ml  mmfor 
encanto  Amor,  (Love  is  the  greatest  Bnchantment). 
finally,  amoi^  Caldercm's  heroic  comedies  are  in- 
cluded his  historical  dramas,  several  of  whidh  may 
properly  be  called  tragedies.  Borne  of  these  historical 
dramas  are  unong  the  best,  while  others  are  the  most 
trivial  of  Ca]deron*s  productions.  All  are  mdo^iramatic 
spectacles,  in  which  armies  defile,  battles  are  fought,  and 
sumptuous  banquets  are  given.  The  scene  is,  by  turns, 
a  palace,  a  vast  landscape,  a  cavern,  or  a  pleasure 
garden,  while  drums  and  trumpets  flourish,  and  cannon 
thunder  at  every  opportunity. 

in  all  that  regards  scenic  splendour  in  the  com- 
position of  historical  plays,  even  Lope  de  V^a  must 
yield  to  Calderon,  for  the  dramas  of  the  latter  were 
lepresented  at  the  expence  of  the  royal  treasury.  But  ^ 
in  the  historical  style  of  dramatic  compositioii  CSalderon 
only  succeeded  when  he  selected  his  materials  flfom  the 
events  of  his  own  country.  Where  he  has  adapted  i 
to  the  Spanish  stage,  subjects  from  the  Greek  and  I 
Roman  historv,  as  in  his  Alexander  the  (jreat,*^  and  in      ; 

*  The  Spanish  titie  which  Calderon  has  given  lochia  comedy, 
is,  Darlo  todoj  y  no  dar  Nada,  (To  give  all,  and  give  Nothing). 
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his  Coriolanus,*  the  absurd  change  of  costume  is  almost 
forgotten  amidst  the  extravagant  confusion  of  the  events^ 
by  which  romantic  situations  are  brought  about  one  affcer 
another,  but  which,  on  the  whole,  produce  only  a  mean 
effect.     The  great  poet  seems  occasionally  to  have  been 
forsaken  by  his  good  genius,  particularly  when  he  makes 
a  display  of  his  erudition  in  the  very  same  scenes  in 
which  he  completely  perverts  ancient  history.    But  Cal- 
deron's  historical  dramas  of  this  class  are  very  inferior 
to  those  of  which  the  story  was  invented  by  himMOf^ 
and    the   scene    arbitrarily    laid    in  ancient    (Sieeoe. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  piece,  entitled,  JFinexas  eomira 
FinexaSy  (Generosity  for  Generosity),  a  beautiful  poem, 
full  of  tenderness  and  mythological  piety.     But  ikoM 
drama,  though,  perhaps,  single  in  its  kind,  must  never- 
theless jrield  to  the  christian  drama,  of  whidi  the 
history  of  Portugal  furnishes  the  hero.     The  tragedy 
of  Don  Fernando,    entitled.  El  Principe   ConukuUe, 
displays  all  the  lustre  of  Calderon's  genius.  The  unities 
of  time  and  place  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  unity  of  the 
heroic  action,  into  which  Calderon  has  infused  the  quit 
of  the  purest  pathos,  without  departing  from  the  Spanish 
national  style  of  heroic  comedy.    This  tragedy  wif^ 
not  improperly  be  named  the  Portuguese  Rc^^uhis.  Don 
Fernando,  a  Portuguese  prince,  lands  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Don  Enriquet  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary  in  Morocco.     He  is  victorious  in 
his  first  battle,  and  he  makes  prisoner  the  African  hero, 
Muley,  who  relates  to  him  his  history.     The  prince, 

*. Called  by  Calderon,  Liu  Armas  de4a  Hermoturaf  (The  Anas 

of  Beauty.) 
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moved  by  generoaty,  Iflienites  Us  eafytire.  No  Mmntar 
has  Mulej  expressed  feus  surprise  and  gratitude^  than  Ihe 
Moors  return  with  a  reinforcement,  and  the  Portuguci^ 
prince  is  himself  made  prisoner.  At  this  point  covk^ 
mence  the  tragic  scenes  wUdi  are  prepared  by  pathMil 
situations  of  another  kind*  The  king  of  Pes*  and 
Morocco  immediately  offers  liberty  to  Ids  rdyal  prisoMH 
on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  the  gpnison  of  CedlE 
on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  which  is  in  posKssion  of 'tiifi 
Portuguese.  The  prince  declares  that  lie  would  iMHtt 
die  in  the  most  degrading  captinty,  tiiaa  consent  46^ 
obtain  his  freedom  by  deUvering  a  christian  town  into 
the  power  of  the  infidels.  The  moorish  king,  however, 
relies  so  confidently  on  the  acquisition  of  Ceiita»  tliat 
he  treats  the  prince  with  every  mark  of  mpect  until 
the  return  of  the  envoy  from  Portugal.  The  answer 
of  the  Portuguese  government  proves  to  be,  as  the  long 
of  Fez  expected,  a  compliance  with  his  proposal;  but 
the  prince  firmly  refuses  to  be  ransomed  on  the  required 
condition.  He  now  receives  the  most  ijgorous  treatment, 
wliich  he  bears  with  pious  heroism  and  without  com- 
plaint, until  his  bodily  strength  is  exhausted  and  he 
expires.  The  sufferings  and  fortitude  of  Fernando;*^ 
the  conflict  between  gratitude  and  religious  prgudioe 
in  the  mind  of  Muley,  who  exerts  his  utmost  end^tvours 
to  deliver  the  captive  prince;  aaklj  on  the  other  hand, 
Muley's  romantic  passion  tor  the  king's  daughter,  who  is 
destined  to  be  the  bride  of  andfiher; — aCnd  the  still  more 
romantic  tenderness  of  the  princess^ — finm  altogether  % 
picture  so  noble  and  so  truly  poetic^  tibat.  it  would  be 
unfair  in  this  brief  sketch  of  the:.pieoe^  to  notioe  the 
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numerous  errors  which  it  unquestionablj  presents.  The 
action  seems  to  terminate  with  the  death  of  Fernando; 
but  a  fresh  army  arrives  from  Portugal,  and  the  ghost 
of  the  prince,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  appears  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  and  leads  them  on  to  victoiy.  The 
impression  produced  by  this  apparition  gives  the  fiwigliiiig 
touch  to  the  romantic  pathos  of  the  foregoing  scenes.* 
The  beautiful  flights  of  fancy  which  occur  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  piece  are  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  There  Calderon  has  painted  his  fieiToimte 
images  in  his  comparison  of  waves  with  floweT8.t     On 

*  The  effect  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  necessary  con- 
nection ;  but  the  words  spoken  by  the  ghost  of  the  prinos^  whea 
about  to  head  the  army,  may  be  quoted  here: — 

Alfi     Poes  a  embestir  Enrique,  que  do  hay  duda 

que  el  cielo  nos  ayuda.     /*.     Si  os  ayuda 
Sale  Don  Fernando. 

porque  obligando  al  cielo, 

que  vio  tu  Fe,  tu  Religion,  tu  zelo, 

oy  tu  causa  defiende, 

librarme  a  mi  esclavitud  pretende, 

porque  por  raro  exeroplo 

por  tantos  Templos,  Dios  me  ofrece  un  Templo, 

autorcha  desafida  del  Oriente, 

tu  exercito  arrogante 

alumbrando  he  de  ir  siempre  delante; 

para  que  oy  en  trofeos, 

iguales,  gran  Alfonso,  en  tu  deseos, 

llegues  a  Fez,  no  a  coronarte  agora 

sino  a  Hbrar  mi  Ocaso  en  el  Aurora.        Jornada  iii« 
t  Comparisons  of  heaven  with  the  earth,  and  of  water  witk 
the  earth,  through  the  idea  of  a  flower,  were  dwelt  on  with  a  par- 
ticular fondness  by  other  Spanish  poets  of  CalderoD*s  age.     TIm 
following  is  a  conversation  between  the  Moorish  Princess  FhiBsiSy 
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another  occasion  of  a  simUar  kind  a  comparison  of  staiy 
with  flowers,  and  of  flowers  with  stars,  is  introduced 
in  two  concerted  sonnets.*  Th^  heroic  character  of 
Don  Fernando  is  decidedly  evinced  in  his  first  speech 

(Fenix  was  formerly  a  name  for  women  in  Spain),  and  her  female 
slaves  in  a  garden  on  the  seashore :— - 
Zar,     Pues  puedente  divertir 
tu  tristeza  estos  jardines, 
qual  la  primavera  hermosa 
labra  en  estatuas  de  rosa 
sob  re  templos  de  jazmines, 
liazle  al  mdr,  un  barco  sea 
dorado  carro  del  Sol. 
Ros,     Y  quando  tanto  arrebol 
errar  por  sus  ondas  vea, 
con  grande  melancolia 
el  jardin  al  mar  dira  : 
ya  el  Sol  en  su  centro  esi^, 
muy  breve  ha  sido  cste  dia. 
Fen,     Pues  no  me  puedo  alegrar, 
formando  sombras  y  lexos 
la  emulacion  que  en  reflexos 
tienen  la  tierra,  y  el  mar, 
quando  con  grandezas  sumas 
compiten  entre  esplandores 
las  espumas  a  las  flores, 
las  flores  a  las  espumas. 
*  With  all  their  faults  these  two  sonnets  are  so  beautiful  and  so 
perfectly  in  Calderon's  style,  that  they  may  properly  be  included  in 
the  collection  of  examples  quoted  here. — Prince  Fernando  briugs 
flowers  to  the  Princess  Phoenix.    After  all  sorts  of  handsome  things 
have  been  uttered,  Fernando  says  :— 

Estas  ([ue  fueron  pompa,  y  alegria, 

despertando  al  Albor  de  la  manana, 
a  la  tarde  seran  lastima  vana, 
durniiendo  en  bra^os  de  la  noche  fria. 
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to  his  companions  in  arms;  and  his  noble  spirit  is  still 
more  distinctly  developed  when  he  restores  Mulejr  to 
freedom.*    But  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  beauties 

Este  matizy  que  al  cielo  desafia^ 

Iris  iistado  de  oro,  niere  y  grana, 

serd  escarmiento  de  la  Tida  hamana. 

Unto  se  emprende  en  termino  de  un  dia. 
A  florecer  las  rosas  madrn^ron, 

y  para  envejecerse  florecieron, 

cona,  y  sepulcro  en  nn  boton  hallaroo. 
Tales  lo6  hombres  sus  fortunas  vieron, 

en  on  dia  nacieron,  y  espirarony 

que  passados  los  siglos  horaa  fueron. 
To  this  Phenix  replies  in  a  strain  somewhat  over  poetic  even 
for  a  Moorish  Princess : — 
Fen,    Essos  rasgos  de  laz,  essas  centellas, 

que  cobran  con  amagos  superiores 

alimentos  del  Sol  en  resplandores^ 

aquello  viven  que  se  dnelen  dellas. 
Flores  noctnrnas  son,  aunque  tan  bellas, 

efimeras  padecen  sus  ardores; 

pues  si  un  dia  es  el  siglo  de  las  flores, 

una  noche  es  la  edad  de  las  estrellas. 
De  essa  pues  Primavera  fugitiva, 

ya  nuestro  mal,  ya  nuestro  bien  se  infierey 

registro  es  nuestro,  6  mnera  el  Sol,  6  Tim. 
Que  duracion  avrd  que  el  hombre  espere, 

6  que  mudanfa  airi  que  no  reciba 

de  Astro,  que  cada  noche  nace,  y  muere  ? 
*  Fer.    Valiente  Moro,  y  galan, 

si  adoras  como  refieres, 

si  idolatras  como  dizes, 

si  amas  como  encareces, 

si  zelas  como  suspiras, 

si  como  rezelas  temes, 

y  si  como  sientes  amas. 
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of  this  tragedy  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  work. 

Calderon's  Autos  Sacramentales  may  be  noticed  in 
a  few  words.  In  this  class  of  dramatic  composition, 
Calderon  pursued  the  path  which  had  been  previously 
trodden  by  Perez  de  Montalvan,  but  he  left  his  model 
far  behind  him.  Some  of  his  autos,  of  which  that 
entitled.  La  Devocion  de  la  Cruz,  (the  Miracles  of  the 
Cross,  or  literally  the  Devotion  of  the  Cross),  may  be 
cited  as  an  example,  are  the  grandest  and  most  ingeni- 
ous productions  of  the  kind  in  the  Spanish  language.  But 
in  these  spiritual  dramas,  reason  and  moral  feeling  are 
so  perverted  by  extravagant  and  fantastic  notions  of 
religious  faith,  that  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  congratu- 
lating those  nations  whose  better  fate  has  excluded 
them  from  amusements  of  this  kind.  . 

HISTORY   OF   THE   SPANISH   DRAMA   CONTINUED   TO 
THE   CLOSE   OF   THE    PERIOD   OF   THIS   SECTION. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  any  dramatic  poet  accompanied 
in  so  long  a  career  by  such  a  number  of  rivals,  friends, 

dichosamente  padeces, 
no  quiero  por  tu  rescate 
mis  precio,  de  que  le  acetes. 
Buelvete,  y  dile  a  tu  dama, 
que  por  su  esclavo  te  ofrece 
un  Portugues  Carallero, 
i  si  obligada  pretendo 
pagarme  el  precio  por  ti ; 
yo  de  doy  lo  que  me  de^es, 
cobra  la  deuda  en  amor, 
y  logra  tus  interesses* 
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and  imitators,  as  Calderon,     It  was  precisely  the  balf 
century  during  which  he  indefatigably  laboured  for  the 
Spanish  theatre  that  gave  birth  to  the  greater  part 
of  those  dramas,  the  number  of  which  is  better  knowa 
than    the   merits.     In  consequence  of  the  popularity 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  the  passion  for  dnunatlc 
composition  became  as  epidemic  in  Spain  as  that  of 
sonnet  writing  had  formerly  been.     The  encouragement 
which  Philip  IV.  gave  to  the  drama,  doubtless  oontrih 
buted  not  a  little  to  excite  this  poetic  emulation.  But  tie 
multitude  of  writers  who  entered  into  the  competitiQa 
were  ambitious  of  rivalling  Lope  de  V^a  and  Caldflna 
in  proofs  of  fertility  of  invention.     The  fecundi^  of 
Perez  de  Montalvan,  who,  notwithstanding  his  life  was 
short,  wrote  nearly  one  hundred  plays  in  the  style  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  was  not  allowed  to  remain  a  solitary 
example.      The    impression    produced    by   successive 
comedian  famosas  on  a  public  whose  ^atest  mental 
enjoyment  was  found  in  the  theatre,  was  also  felt  by 
those  who  were  desirous  of  producing  similar  works. 
Thus  every  piece  which  was  applauded    sowed  the 
seeds  of  new  comedies.     No  author  thought  it  neces- 
saiy  to  reform  the  principles  on  which  Spanish  comedy 
was  composed,  or  attempted  to  distinguish  himself  by 
any  particidar  originality.     At  the  same  time  the  spirit 
which  governed  this  emulation  was  equally  remote  firom 
an  intentional  imitation  of  the  more  celebrated  dramatic 
poets.     He  who  was  ambitious  of  adding  one  more  to 
the  numberless  dramas  in  the  possession  of  the  stage, 
followed  in  tlic  general  stream  under  the  influence 'of 
imi)ressions  previously  received.     To  wit  and  fancy  free 
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scope  was  allowed;  but  any  original  traits  which  the 
new  production  might  contain,  were  more  or  less  over- 
shadowed by  the  general  character  of  this  class  of  com- 
position. The  whole  of  those  dramatists,  whose  works 
so  closely  resemble  eacli  other,  fonn  therefore  only  one 
school.  Were  not  the  critic  assisted  by  names  the 
most  extensive,  knowledge  of  this  depaAnient  of  Spa- 
nish literature  would  in  most  cases  be  insufficient  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  the  labours  of  different 
authors.  It  often  happened  that  several  writers  formed 
a  co-partnership  of  their  talents  for  the  production  of 
one  piece.  Hence  arose  the  jirftctice  of  printing  on  the 
titles  of  some  dramas,  the  words,  '*  by  two  wits,"  or 
"  by  tliree  wits,"  (de  dos  ingenloa,  or  tie  Ires  tngentM.) 
Of  the  numerous  aspirants  in  this  conflict  of  efforts 
and  of  talents,  proportionally  few  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  celebrity  which  entitles  them  to  be  placed  near 
Lope  de  V^a  and  Calderon.  These  few,  however, 
whose  number,  compared  with  the  ap^oved  dramatists 
of  other  nations,  the  French  comic  authors  excepted, 
is  still  very  considerable,  vied  in  ingemiity  and  ddieacy 
of  composition  with  Calderon,  and  endeavoored  to  sur- 
l)ass  him  in  regularity. 

Several  authors  hare  with  much  labcur  endeavMned 
to  discover  the  number  of  the  Spaiuah  dramas,  as  if 
the  knowledge  rf  their  amount  even  correctly  ascer- 
tained, could  be  worth  the  pains  necessary  to  acquire  it 
Of  the  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two 
dramatic  woiks  whidi   La  Huerta  has  enumerated,* 

*  The  list  is  given  in  llie  appendix  lo  his  Theatro  Hespanol, 
under  the  title •.-^Calaiogo  Alphabet'tea  de  lai  Vomediiu  Tragedias, 
Sht.  Madrid,  1785.  ••- 
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the  greater  part  belongs  to  the  age  of  Calderon.    Thote 
which  Calderon  himself  wrote,  appear  in  the  list;  and 
it  also  includes  a  considerable  number  of  short  inter- 
ludes, some  of  which,  perhaps,  did  not  cost  their  anthan 
more  than  a  few  hours  labour.     But  this  list  contains 
only  the  printed  dramas  known  to  literary  cdkctora. 
That  the  nunfber  of  pieces  remaining  in  manucript  is 
much  greater,  may  from  analogy  be  presumed ;  for  of 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  the  idolized  Lope  de 
Vega,  which  are  estimated  at  more  than  two  thonnandl, 
not  many  more  than  three  hundred  have  been  printed. : 
It  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  anali2Be,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  works  of  Caldeniit 
some  of  the  best  of  the  other  dramas  of  this  i^;  bat 
such  details  do  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  Ge- 
neral History  of  Spanish  Poetry  and  Eloquence.   Some 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Calderon,  however,  vied  with 
him  in  so  distinguished  a  manner,  that  an  expiasB  hot 
brief  notice  of  their  merits  becomes  indispensable. 

AKTONIO    D£     SOLIS — MORETO  —  JUAN  D£  BOE^^ 

TIRSO     DE     MOLINA  —  FRANCISCO    D£    BOZA8 

AUGUSTIN  DE  SALAZAR — MIRA  DE   MESCUA,  &C. 

An  honourable  station,  beside  Calderon,  bdongs  to 
Antonio  de  Solis,  one  of  the  most  eminent  authon  of 
his  age.  He  was  ten  years  younger  than  CalderoDy 
whom  he  survived  a  few  years.  His  literary  activity 
was  not  limited  to  the  study  of  poetry;  for  morals, 
politics,  and  history,  also  occupied  his  attention,  parti- 
cularly in  his  maturer  yeai's.  He  wrote  the  preludes^ 
(lo(is)y  to  some  of  Calderon's  dramas,  and  appears  to 
have  been  connected  by  the  lies  of  friendship  with  that 
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great  poet.  The  fame  of  his  political  and  historical 
knowledge  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the  administra- 
tion under  Philip  IV.  and  after  the  death  of  that 
monarch  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  lucrative  post  of 
Coronista  de  las  Indias,  or  historiographer  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Spaniards  in  both  Indies.  While  he 
held  this  office,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  which  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  at  the  close  of  the  present  book.  Finally,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  exercises  of  devotion;  he  died  in  1686 
His  plays  do  not  display  so  much  boldness  of  imagina- 
tion as  Calderon's;  but  they  are  ingeniously  composed 
in  the  Spanish  national  style  of  intrigue,  and  exhibit  an 
elegant  vivacity  of  diction.  With  regard  to  pleasantries 
put  into  the  mouths  of  servants,  he  does  not  exactly 
correspond  with  other  Spani^  dramatists.  His  dramatic 
compositions  are  more  regular  than  Calderon'st  because 
he  was  less  liable  to  be  seduced  by  tlie  force  of  his 
imagination.  Among  his  comedies  attributed  to  the 
heroic  class,  El  Alcazar  del  Secreto,  {the  Castle  of 
Mystery),  is  justly  much  valued.  In  his  dramas  of 
intrigue  he  has  endeavoured  to  varj'  the  characters 
more  than  his  great  contemporary.  Thus  gipseys  figure 
in  his  piece,  called,  Im  GitaniUa  de  Madrid,  which  is 
partly  founded  on  Cervantcs's  novel  of  the  same  title.* 

•  The  Alcazar  del  Seereto,  and  tbe  GitaniUa  de  Madrid, 
and  BGTeral  other  piecta  of  mtril,  by  Antonio  de  Solts,  may  be  found 
in  La  Huerla'K  Theatre  Heipanol,  Acconnis  of  llie  editions  of  the 
draroM  and  other  works  of  this  in^titiious  writer,  are  given  by  Dieze 
in  bis  edition  of  Velasquez. 
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Augustin  Moreto  possessed  a  higher  d^ree  of  comk 
talent  than  Calderon.  This  able  and  industrious 
was  also  favoured  by  Philip  IV.  but  he  became  an 
siastic  and  renounced  writing  for  the  theatre.  Some  of 
his  pieces  are  comic  from  beginning  to  end,  and  are  abo 
comedies  of  character,  though  the  form  of  the  Spanuh 
drama  of  intrigue  is  still  preserved.  In  his  pieces  en- 
titled, De  faera  vendra^  quien  de  aua  nas  ettiam^ 
(He  will  come  from  without.  Who  will  turn  ns  oat),  he 
has  introduced  an  old  coquette,  a  nulitary  coxoomb^  muk  a 
doctor  of  laws,  who  besides  being  cowardly  and  pedantic 
is  also  amorous.  'These  characters  are  drawn  with  a 
comic  force  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  llioi^ 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  partake  too  modi  $£ 
the  caricature  style.  In  general  Moreto  apprasmalei 
more  than  Calderon  to  Terence,  whose  comedies  becamr, 
in  the  sequel,  models  for  the  Spanish  dramatists  wiien 
the  principles  of  the  French  drama  were  adopted^  But 
his  graciosOf  who  is  always  the  fool  of  the  piece  in  tte 
character  of  a  servant,  repeats  too  often  the  same  sort 
of  wretched  jests. 

Juan  de  Hoz  likewise  approached  to  the  conde  stjie 
of  the  regular  dramas  representing  character.  Of  tlna 
author  nothing  further  is  known,  except  that  he  wrote 
an  excellent  comedy,  entitled,  Elcastigo  de  laMiserm^ 
(Avarice  Punished,)  which  presents  a  considerable  f^ 
semblance  to  one  of  CeiTantes's  novels,  t 

*  This  piece  is  printed  with  several  others  by  Moreto,  id  the 
Theatro  HespanoL 

t  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  comedias  dejigunnu     (See  p. 
307.)     La  Huerta  places  this  comedy  at  the  commencement  of 
Theatro  flespanvl. 
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Wilt '  t  r  V4  II 


Tirso  de  Molina,  or  Gabriel  Sdkis,  (as  his  real 
name  is  said  to  have  been)  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific dramatic  writers  among  the  contemporBries  of 
Calderon.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  upwaids  of 
seventy  plays  stiU  extant.  He  vied  with  Lope  de 
V^a  and  Calderon  in  the  merit  of  fiq^enious  and  bold 
invention,  which  is  particulariy  manifested  in  his  histo- 
rical and  spiritual  dramas.* 

The  dramas  of  intrigue  by  Francisco  de  Bojas,  or 
Roxas,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  were,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  mudi 
as  thoseof  C!alder(A;fortheartof  mgeniow 
which  they  exhifaited»  tendered  them  particidariy  pleas* 
ing  to  the  SpaniA  taste.  A  play  fay  this  author,  en- 
titled, Entre  BoboB  anda  elJu^gcff^  (When  Foob  play 
the  Game  goes  well),  is  even  at  the  present  day  a  dis- 
tinguished favourite  on  the  Spanish  stage.  He  was  not 
so  successM  as  a  writer  of  heroic  comedies.  His 
Casarse  para  Vengarw^  (Marriage  of  Vengeance), 
which  is  a  sort  of  tragedy,  is  disgustm^^y  surcharged 
with  bombastic  phrases. 

Agustin  de  Sala2ar  y  Torres,  was  educated  in 
Mexico,  and  after  his  return  to  Spain,  lived  at  the 
court  of  Philip  IV.    He  was  an  admirer  of  Gongora, 

*  Blankenbiirg,  in  his  literary  appendix  to  Sulier^t  Dictionary, 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  there  ever  was  a  particular  collection  of 
the  coinedies  of  Maestro  Tirso  de  Molina.  I  can  at  least  state  that  I 
have  seen  a  fifth  volume  of  his  comedies,  (Madrid,  1036,  in  quarto), 
which  coutains  eleven  dramas,  chiefly  historical  and  spiritual* 

t  This  is  the  oply  drama  by  Rojas  given  in  La  Huerta^s 
Theatre ;  and  in  the  older  collections  the  works  of  Rojas  selfam 
appear. 
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and  as  many  of  his  poems  prove,  also  a  faithful  disciple; 
but  though  an  inveterate  Grongorist,  he  was  one  of  the 
cleverest  writers  of  that  school  of  affectation.  His 
dramatic  works  are  distinguished  for  ingenuity  of  in- 
vention, and  a  style  which  shews  that  he  knew  how 
to  elevate  himself  above  the  common  level,  witkNit 
running  into  bombast.*  His  heroic  comedy,  entitled» 
JElegir  al  JEnemigo,  (How  to  choose  an  Enemy),  is 
full  of  genuine  poetry, 

Antonio  Mira  de  Mescua,  or  Amescua,  who  lived 
as  an  ecclesiastic  at  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  must  not 
be  omitted  in  the  list  of  the  Spanish  dramatic  poets  of 
the  period  now  under  consideration.  He  was  rc^ganled 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  second  Lope  de 
Vega;t  and  he  doubtless  more  nearly  approached  the 
rude  brilliancy  of  Lope  than  the  el^ant  nuinner  of 
Calderon.  He  remained,  however,  far  behind  his  model; 
yet  his  historical  and  spiritual  dramas  are  distii^iDshed 
for  conceptions,  which,  though  extravagant,  are  not 
devoid  of  interest,  and  which  were  moreover  peiftctlj  in 
unison  with  the  prevailing  Spanish  taste;  In  SI  CMaL 
lero  sin  Nombre^  (The  Knight  without  a  Namey,  he  has 
even  ventured  to  introduce  a  wild  bear  on  the  stage. 

*  Many  of  his  dramas  may  be  found  in  various  ooUectifWS. 
They  are  iacluded  along^  with  his  other  poems  in  the  CMmra  de 
A  polo  by  D.  Agust.  de  Salazar  y  Torres^  Madrid^  1602,  in  two 
volumes,  published  by  one  of  the  author*s  friends,  who  on  hit  pnii 
was  a  perfect  Gongorist,  as  the  title  of  the  collection  luflicientlj 
proves. 

t  Nicolas  AntoniOy  a  very  incompetent  judge  in  matters  of  taste, 
lauds  Antonio  de  Mescua  to  the  skies.  But  he  is  seldom  mentio«ed 
by  other  authors. 
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To  the  historian  who  makes  the  dramatic  literature 
of  Spain  his  particular  object,  must  be  consigned  the 
task  of  collecting  the  necessary  information  respecting 
the  works  of  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  Luis  Velez  de 
Guevara,  Alvaro  Cubillo,  Luis  Coello,  Felipe  Godinez, 
Juan  Matos  Fragoso,  and  other  dramatists,  who  in  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  were  frequently  placed  on  a 
level  with  Calderon.  The  writer  who  devotes  his 
attention  to  this  department  of  Spanish  literature^  must 
likewise  take  into  consideration  the  older  dramatic 
works  which  appeared  during  the  latter  years  of  Lope 
de  Vega's  career,  as,  for  example,  the  comedies  of  Juan 
Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  Guillen  de  Castro,  &c.*  Neither 
must  he  n^lect  to  furnish  bibliographic  accounts  of 
the  various  collections  of  Spanish  dramas  published  by 
different  editors.  In  the  present  work  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe,  that  these  collections,  the  greater 
j)art  of  which  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
wcYQ  all  speculations  of  the  booksellers.  Most  of  them 
])resent  abundant  traces  of  haste  and  negligence,  and  but 
few  are  distinguished  for  critical  discrimination  in  the 
selection.  The  historian  of  the  Spanish  national  taste 
will,  however,  consult  those  collections  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  what  dramas  were,  at  a  certain  period, 
the  greatest  favourites  in  Spain;  for  the  booksellers 
j)ul)lished  their  collections  in  conformity  with  the 
humour  of  the  public.     Thus  every  drama  which  was 

*  A    historical   comedy  by  Guillen  de  Castro,  entitled,  Las 
Moccdadcs  del  Chi,  furnislied  Corneille  with  the  idea  of  his  tragedy 

of  ihr  Cid. 
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printed,  was  styled  a  Comedia  famosa^  so  that  about 
the   middle  of  the   seventeenth  century,   the  epithet 
famosa^  had,  by  fi-equent  reixitition,  lost  all  value. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  ELO- 
QUENCE AND  CRITICISM  WITHIN  THE  PEBIOD 
OF   THIS   SECTION. 

The  works  1)elonging  to  the  department  of  degant 
prose,  which  apjx^ared  during  the  period  of  the  aaoen- 
dency  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Spanish  literature,  may  be 
noticed  in  few  words.  The  authors  who  still  adhered 
to  the  spirit  of  genuine  eloquence,  gave  no  new  direc- 
tion to  rhetorical  cultivation;  they  merely  continued, 
with  laudable  perseverance,  the  task  begun  by  their 
predecessors,  namely,  thai  of  opposing  the  party  wbo  , 
methodically  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  prose  com- 
position a  new  tone  of  ingenious  absurdity. 

Romantic  prose  no  longer  maintained  a  conflict 
with  tnie  eloquence,  but  proceeded  in  a  separate 
coui"se.  The  reading  portion  of  the  Spanish  puUic 
continued  to  be  supplied  with  romances  and  novels, 
most  of  which,  however,  were  the  production  of  ob- 
scure writers.  Several  Spanish  ladies  contributed  their 
share  in  this  kind  of  authorship. 

The  necessary  distinction  between  historical  and 
romantic  narrative  was  now  made  by  the  historio- 
graphers or  chroniclers,  whose  numbers  had  been 
augmented  since  the  extension  of  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  India  and  America.  But  among  all  these 
writers,  Antonio  de  Solis,  wlio  has  already  been  noticed 
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as  a  dramatic  poet,  is  the  only  one  who  produced  a 
work  deserving  to  be  ranked  among  the  ihodels  of 
historical  composition.  His  history,  which  he  wrote  in 
the  quality  of  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  is  the  last 
classic  relic  of  the  kind  of  which  Spanish  literature  can 
boast.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  in  a  genuine  historical  form,  notwithstanding 
that  the  subject  was  calculated  to  seduce  a  poetic  author 
into  the  romantic  narrative  style.*  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  of  Antonio  de  Solis  being 
a  celebrated  poet,  will  never  conjecture  it  from  the 
general  tone  of  this  work.  No  writer  could  possibly 
mark  with  more  solidity  of  taste  the  distinction  between 
poetry  and  prose.  Antonio  de  Solis  had,  however, 
attained  the  age  of  maturity  when  he  laid  down  the 
principles  by  which  he  was  guided  in  the  discharge  of 
his  functions  as  a  historian.  He  states  in  his  preface 
that  in  history  all  ornaments  of  eloquence  are  merely 
accessaries;  and  that  the  accuracy  of  the  relation  is 
true  historical  elegance.  He  says,  that  truth  must  be 
of  all  things  the  most  important  to  the  historian,  and 
that  in  historical  composition  what  is  truly  stated,  is  well 
stated.f     According  to  these  principles  the  very  worst 

*  An  cle^nt  edition  of  the  His  tor  ia  de  la  Conquista  de 
Mexico,  por  X).  Antonio  de  Solis,  in  2  vols,  quarto,  was  published 
at  Madrid  in  1770. 

f  The  following  are  the  historiographic  rules  of  Antonio  de 
Solis,  in  his  own  words: — 

Los  Adornos  de  la  Eloquencia  son  accident es  en  la  Historia, 
cuya  substancia  es  la  Verdad,  que  dicha  comofuey  se  dize  bien  : 
sicndo    la   puntualidad  de  la   noticia   la  mejor    elegancia    de    la 

2   M  2 
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style  {possible  would  be  tolerable  in  a  faithful  historical 
narrative.     But  it  would  appear  that  Antonio  de  SoUs, 
through   a  distrust  of   liis   own   poetic     imagination, 
exaggerated  to  himself  the  necessity  of    self-denial  as 
an  homage  due  to  historical  fidelity;  and  this  exaggera- 
tion, wln'ch  in  reality  was  only  theoretical,  proved  of 
essential  service  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  work.  His 
talent  for  description,  and  his  cultivated  taste,  naturally 
elevated  him  above  the  dryness  and  dulness  of  the 
common  chronicle  style.     Though  he  seems  scarcely  to 
have  reflected  on  the  more  essential  requisites  of  the 
liistorical  art,  yet  his  work  has  not  suffered  by  their 
neglect;  for  as  a  dramatic  poet  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  an  arrangement  of  events  which  concentrated  them 
in  a  single  i)oint  of  view ;  and  profound  political  know- 
ledge  was    not    required  for    the  just   exposition  of 
transactions  occuning  in  the  expedition  of  a  small  party 
of  Si)an.ish  adventurers,  led  on  by  the  daring  Hernando 
Cortes,  to  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom   of  Mexico. 
Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  a  simple  and  unaf- 
fected narration,  to  cause  the  interest  naturally  belong- 
ing to  the  subject  to  be  strongly  felt. 

NarraciotK  Con  estu  conocimiento  be  puesto  eu  la  certidambre  de 
lo  que  refiero,  mi  principal  cuydado.  Examen,  que  alganas  veses 
me  bolvi<^  a  la  tarea  cic  los  Libros,  y  Papeles :  porque  hallando  en 
los  Sucessos,  [6  en  sus  circunstancias,  discordantes,  con  notable 
oposicion,  a  nuestros  mismos  I'lscri tores,  me  ha  sido  necenario 
buscar  la  Verdad  con  ))oca  luz,  o  rongeturarla  de  lo  mas  verisimil ; 
pert)  digo  entonccs  mi  rcparo:  y  si  Ue^o  a  formar  opinion,  conozco 
la  fla(pi(/.a  de  mi  dictanien,  y  dex'>,  lu  que  afiruio,  al  arbitrio  de  la 
ru/on. — FrohiUf. 
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INTRODUCTION     OF    GONGORISM     INTO     SPANISH 
PROSE BALTHASAR   GRACIAN. 

The  elegant  simplicity  of  the  historical  style  adopted 
by  Antonio  de  SolLs,  forms,  with  the  Gongorism  which 
about  this  time  crept  into  Spanish  prose  composition 
from  the  poetic  school  of  Gongora,  a  rhetorical  contrast, 
whicli  is  tlie  last  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  Spanish  eloquence.  The  pedantic  commentators  of 
the  unintelligible  Gongora  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
write  a  strange  fantastic  i)rose  style;  but  this  prosaic 
Gongorism  had  not  infected  any  man  of  distinguished 
talent,  until  Lorenzo,  or  Balthasar  Gracian,  became  a 
popular  author.  Writers  on  literature  mention  but  few 
particulars  respecting  the  life  of  this  distinguished  man, 
wlio  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1652.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  himself  concealed  his  literary  existence; 
for  it  is  conjectured  that.the  works  which  on  their  title- 
pages  l>ear  the  name  of  Lorenzo  Gracian,  were  really 
written  by  Balthasar  Gracian,  who  was  a  Jesuit,  and  the 
brotlier  of  Lorenzo.  Respecting  Lorenzo  notliing  further 
is  known  than  that  he  is  understood  to  have  lent  his  name 
to  the  productions  of  his  brother;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  writings  which  have  conferred  celebrity  on  that  name, 
are,  in  some  measure,  sufficiently  Jesuitical.*  They  re- 
late, in  general,  to  the  morality  of  the  great  world,  to 
theological  morality,  and  to  poetry  and  rhetoric.  The 
most  voluminous  of  these  works  bears  the  affected  title 

•  Thry  are  all  collected  under  the  title  of  Obras  de  Lorenzo 
Crnc'mn,  ^'c.    AmbereSy  1725,  in  2  vols,  quarto. 
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of  El  Critican.    It  is  an  allegorical  picture  of  the  whole 
course  of  human  life  divided  into  Crisis j  that  is  to  say, 
sections  according  to  fixed  points  of  view,  and  clothed 
in  the  formal  garb  of  a  pompous  romance.   It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  open  any  page  of  this  book  without  recog- 
nizing in  the  author  a  man,  who  is  in  many  respects 
far  from  common,  but  who  from  the  ambition  of  being 
entirely  imcommon  in  thinking  and  writing  studiously 
and  ingeniously,   avoids   nature  and  good  sense.     A 
profusion  of  the  most  ambiguous  subtleties,  expressed 
in  ostentatious  language,  are  scattered  throughout  the 
work  ;*  and  those  affected  conceits  are  the  more  offen- 
sive, in   consequence  of  their  union  with  the  really 
grand  view  of   the  essential  relationship  of   man  to 
nature  and  his  Creator,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
treatise.     Gracian  would  have  been  an  excellent  writer 
had  he  not  so  anxiously  wished  to  be  an  extraordinaiy 
one.     His  shorter  productions,  in  which  he  developes 
his  theory  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  conduct 
of  life,  are  still  more  disfigured  by  affected  ornament 

*  Of  this  the  fullowing  fragment  of  a  coDversatioa  between 
Fortune  and  a  dissatisfied  person,  affords  a  specimeo  :-^ 

Tainpoco  sera  el  llauiarte  hijo  de  tu  niadre.  MeDOS,  antes  me 
glorio  yo  dc  esso,  que  ni  yo  sin  ella,  ni  ella  sin  mi:  ni  Yenns  sin 
Cupido,  ni  Cupido  sin  Venus.  Ya  se  lo  que  es,  dixo  la  Fortnns. 
Que?  Que  sientcs  niuclio  el  bazerte  beredero  de  tu  abuelo  el  mar, 
en  la  inconstancia,  y  engaiios?  No  por  cierto,  que  essas  son  uinerias; 
pucs  si  estas  son  burlas,  que  serun  las  veras  ?  Lo  que  a  mi  me  irritay 
es,  que  uie  levanten  testinionios.  A«^arda,  que  ya  te  eutiendo,  sin 
duda  (-s  aquello  que  dizen,  que  trocastc  el  arco  con  la  muerte,  y  que 
dfsdi*.  eutoiircs  no  te  llanian  ya  amor  de  aniar,  sino  de  niorir,  amor 
a  mutrte;  de  modo,  que  amor,  y  muerte  todo  e.n  uno.     Crisi  iv. 
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than  the  tedious  Criticon;*  they,  however,  occasionally 
contain  striking  observations  intelligibly  expressed-! 
His  Oracido  Manual  has  been  more  read  than  any 
other  of  his  works.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  collection  of 
maxims  of  general  utility,  but  it  exhibits  good  and  bad 
precepts,  sound  judgments,  and  refined  sophisms,  all 
confounded  together.  In  this  work  Gracian  has  not 
forgotten  to  inculcate  the  practical  principle  of  Jesuitism 
"  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,"  (ha^cerse  a  todos)^  nor  to 
recommend  his  own  favourite  maxim,  "  to  be  common 
in  nothing,"  (en  nada  vulgar)^  which  in  order  to  be 
valid  would  reqidre  a  totally  different  interpretation 
from  that  which  he  has  given  it. 

*  He  reduces  all  meDtal  talents  and  faculties  to  two  kinds,  Genio 
and  Ingenio.  But  the  distinctions  he  draws  between  them,  are  as  dif- 
ficult to  translate  as  the  different  applications  of  the  French  word 
Esprit.     On  this  subject  he  says,  among  other  things  : — 

Estos  dos  son  los  dos  Exes  del  lucimiento  discretOy  la  natura- 
Iczu  los  alterna,  y  el  arte  los  realya.  £s  el  hombrc  uquel  celebre 
Microcosmos,  y  el  Alma  su  firniamento.  Hernianados  ol  Genio,  y 
el  lugenio,  en  verificacion  de  Athlante,  y  de  Alcides;  asseguran  el 
brillar,  per  lo  dichoso,  y  lo  lucido,  a  todo  el  resto  de  prendas. 

El  uno  sin  el  otro,  fue  en  muchos  felicidad  a  nicdias,  acusando 
la  euibidia,  6  el  descuido  de  la  suerte. 

Ei  discreto,  0pp.  T.  i.  p.  389. 

t  For  example,  in  the  treatise  last  quoted,  he  says:— 

Ay  hombres  tan  desiguales  en  las  materias,  tan  difercntes  de  si 
misinos  en  las  ocasiones,  que  desmienten  su  propio  credito,  y  des- 
lumbran  nuestro  roncepto;  en  unos  puntos  discurren,  que  buelan,  en 
otros,  ni  perciben,  ni  se  mueven.  Oy  todo  les  sale  bien,  manana 
todo  nial,  que  aun  el  entendimieuto,  y  la  ventura  tieuen  desiguales. 
Doiide  no  ay  disculpa,  es  en  la  voluntad,  que  es  crimen  del  alvedrio, 
y  su  variar  no  esta  lexos  del  desvariar.  Lo  que  oy  ponen  sobre  su 
cabe<;a,  manana  lo  Uevan  entre  pies,  por  no  tener  pies,  ni  cabe9a. 
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Gmcian's  uncommon  prose  was  formed  according  to 
certain  principles.     His  book  on  the  Art  of  Ingeniously 
Thinking  and  Writing,*  is  no  inconsiderable  contribution 
to  criticism  in  Spanish  literature.     He  refines  to  an 
incredible  degree  on  subtle  distinctions  and  antitheses, 
with  the  view  of  systematically  bringing  the  style  c£ 
his  countrymen  to  the  level  of  his  own.     His  Dlustra- 
tive  examples  are  selected  from  Italian  and  Spanish 
poets,  particularly  from  Marino*  Gongora  and  Quevedo. 
Throughout  the  whole  work,  ingenious  thoughts  fco»' 
ceptoSy)  are  constantly  the  subject  of  consideration.    A 
man  of  genius,  he  says,  may  receive  these  ideas  frovsk 
natiu*e;  but  art  enables  him  to  create  them  at  pleasure. 
"  As  he  who  comprehends  such  ideas  is  an  eagle,  so  he 
who  is  capable  of  producing  them  must  be  ranked 
among  angels;  for  it  is  an  employment  of  cherubims 
and  an  elevation  of  man  which  raises  him  to  sublime 
hierarchy."!     He  then  proceeds  to  describe  those  am- 
ceptoSf  which  he  pronounces  to  be  undefinable,  because 
''  they  are  to  the  understanding  what  beauty  is  to  the 
eye,  and  harmony  to  the  ear."J     Next  follows  an 

*  Tlie  Spanish  title  of  this  work  is,  Agndeza  y  Arte  de 
Jngcnio. 

t  Si  el  percihir  la  agudeza  acredita  de  Aguila,  el  produzirla 
einpeiiara  en  Angel :  empleo  de  Cherubines  y  elevacioD  de  hombres, 
€|ue  nos  remonta  a  extravagante  Gerarquia. 

^  Ks  este  ser  uno  de  aquellas,  que  son  mas  conocidos  4  bnlto 
y  inenos  a  precision :  dexasc  percihir,  no  definir,  y  en  tan  rcmoto 
assiinto  estiinese  qualquiera  descripcion,  lo  que  es  para  los  ojus  la 
lieruiosura,  y  para  los  oidos  la  consonancia,  esso  es  para  el  entendi- 
niiento  cl  couceplo. 

Agvdeza  y  Arte  de  Ingeiuv,     JDiscurso  ii. 
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enumeration  and  explanation  of  the  numerous  combi- 
nations by  which  the  various  classes  of  these  ideas,  for 
example,  the  proverbial,  the  pathetic,  the  heroic,  &c. 
may  be  produced.  Poetic  figures  are  examined  in 
rotation;  and  the  style  of  true  eloquence  is  defined 
according  to  the  same  principles.  Thus  throughout 
the  whole  l)ook  good  sense  and  good  taste  are  most 
ingeniously  abused. 

This  art  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  by  Gracian  was,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
which  produced  any  influence  on  the  taste  of  writers 
and  tlie  public. 

Gongorism  peeps  forth  even  in  the  published  letters 
of  the  eminent  men  of  this  period,  which  exhibit  a 
strained  formality  and  an  affected  elegance.  The 
letters  of  Quevcdo  form  in  this  respect  no  exception. 
Even  in  those  of  Antonio  de  Solis  the  facility  of  the 
true  epistolatory  style  is  wanting.* 

*  These  Ittters  are  contained  in  the  collection  of  Mayans  y 

Si  scar. 
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BOOK   III. 

lUSTDUV  OF  SPAXISII  LITERATURE  FROM  ITS  DE- 
CLINE IX  THE  LATTER  HALF  OF  THE  SEYES- 
TEEXTII    TO     THE     EXD     OF    THE    JELIGHTEEXTfl 

I  EXTl'UY. 

THIS  I)ook  is  intended  to  be  only  a  compendious 
siii^plonu'ut  to  the  two  preceding  books  of  the  Histoiy 
of  Spanish  Poetry  and  Eloquence.  Were  it  even  an 
aji^iveaMo  task  to  describe  in  detail  through  what  gra- 
dations a  nation  rich  in  intellect,  which  unfortunately 
doscondeil  from  the  most  biilliant  height  of  litaniy 
independence,  to  the  servile  imitation  of  foreign  fornis» 
passed  in  this  lamentable  decline,  until  the  depressed 
national  spirit  began  with  ])atriotic  feeling  again  to  arise, 
and  slowly  to  re-animate  tlie  native  literature — ^it  still 
would  be  ])roper  to  leave  that  office  to  the  writer  whose 
object  it  may  be  to  give  an  account  of  every  production 
wliich  apix^are  within  the  circle  of  polite  learning.  From 
liim,  however,  who  has  rather  chosen  to  take  a  general 
historical  view  of  tlie  developement  and  progress  of  lite- 
rary genius  and  taste  in  modem  Europe,  it  would  be 
imreasonal)le  to  expect  specific  notices  of  inferior  works, 
j)ublislied  during  the  ])eri()d  of  an  expiring  and  slowly 
reviving  literature.  In  the  eigliteenth  century,  no  poet 
arose  in  Spain  to  form  an  epoch  such  as  that  finally 
marked  in  Italian  literature  by  Metastasio;  and  what- 
ever was  then  JUTomplished  in  Spanish  prose,  was  a 
consequence  of  the  imitation  of  French  models. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  human  mind,  no  distinct 
line  of  separation  can  exist  between  this  period  and 
that  which  precedes  it.    When  lights  are  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  extinguished,  it  is  impossible  to  name  the 
moment  when  obscurity  commenced.     It  would  be  no 
less  difficult  to  fix  precisely  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of 
Spanisli  literature,  for  it  is  marked  by  no  particular 
phenomenon.      The  necessary  division  in  the  history 
of  the  progressive  and  retrogressive  state  of  Spanish 
literature  must  therefore  be  referred,  without  any  pre- 
cise determination,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  from 
1665  to  1700.    Some  dramatic  authors  who  maintained 
the  respectability  of  the  Spanish  national  theatre,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  will  conse- 
quently be  included  in  this  last  book.  Thus  the  account 
of  the  new  dawn  of  national  genius,  promising  better 
times,  will  be  given  in  connexion  with  the  immediately 
preceding  literary  transactions. 

Tliis  book  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
chapters.  The  first  wiU  contain  the  history  of  the 
complete  decay  of  the  Spanish  national  spirit  in  respect 
to  literature.  In  the  second  will  be  given  a  brief  account 
of  whatever  literary  events  appear  to  deserve  considera- 
tion from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  The  third  chapter 
w  ill  be  devoted  to  a  summary  notice  of  the  more  recent 
occurrences,  which  particularly  in  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  appear  to  have  given  a  new  di- 
rection to  Spanish  literature. 
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CHAP.  I. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  POETICAL  AXD 
IIHETOIIICAL  CULTIVATION  IN  SPAIN  DURING 
THIS   PERIOD. 

Within  the  century  composed  of  the  reigns  of  the 
three  Philips,  from  1556  to  1665,  that  istosay,ibe 
golden  age  of  Spanish  literature,  the   national  spirit 
which  the  vicious  system  of  the  government  was  cd- 
culated  to  repress,  became  at  last    like   the  national 
resources,  completely  exhausted.    Under  Charles  11.  the 
wounds  of  the  body  politic  wliich  had  long  profusely  bledL 
began  to  exliibit  frightful  gangrenes.     In  every  quarter 
of  the  world  Spanish  valour  had  done  its  uttermost  fiir 
the  sui)poi1;  of  the  jierverse  measures  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, and  the  state  at  length  seemed  on  the  veige 
of  dissolution.     The  enormous  treasures  which  poured 
into  Spain  from  the  mines  of  America,  were  imme- 
diately consigned  to  foreign  nations.      Thus  the  richest 
countiy  in   the  world  was   overu'helmed  with   debt 
Agidculture   .and  industry  languished   particulariy  in 
the  interior  of  tlie  monarchy,  where  a  near  view  of 
the  splendour  of  an  ostentatious  court  still  served  to 
gratify  Castilian  vanity,  but  where  every  Mow  leveUed 
against  the  whole  state  was  most  directly  felt     The 
occupation  of  one  half  of  America  carried  off  men  firom 
the  mother  country  by  thousands  at  a  time;  and  in 
addition  to  this  drain,  the  population  had  been  sud- 
denly diminished  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  a  milliony 
l)y  the  tyrannical  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  or  baptized 
Arabs.     Spain  was  ako  engaged  in  imintcmipted  war- 
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fare  during  the  whole  of  the  century  in  which  the  three 
Pliilips  reigned.  Continual  levies  of  troops,  combined 
with  oppressive  taxation,  at  length  so  reduced  the 
nation,  that  the  government  lost  the  instrument  it  had 
abused;  and  every  sacrifice  made  to  meet  cases  of  im- 
perious urgency,  served  only  to  produce  a  new  hunulia- 
tion.  The  little  kingdom  of  Portugal,  by  a  fortunate 
effort  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  became  once  more 
an  independent  state.  Torrents  of  Spanish  blood  were 
shed  in  the  Netherlands,  with  the  view  of  suppressing, 
at  any  price,  the  freedom  of  the  United  Provinces;  yet 
those  provinces  flourished  in  full  vigour,  while  Spain 
was  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  political  ii^anition. 
Still,  however,  Spanish  genius  appeared  to  soar  superior 
to  all  the  evils  that  assailed  the  state,  as  long,  at  leasts 
as  tlie  semblance  of  the  ancient  national  greatness 
remained.  But  with  the  death  of  Pliilip  IV.  even  that 
semblance  vanished.  The  widowed  queen,  who  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  the  young  king,  then  only  five  years 
of  age,  acting  under  the  influence  of  father  Neidhart,  a 
German  Jesuit,  offered  the  last  insult  to  the  feelings  of  the 
nol)ility  and  the  people.  No  sooner  was  father  Neid- 
hart driven  away  by  the  party  of  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  than  France  obtained 
possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  provinces 
which  Si)ain  still  held  in  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
West  Indies  a  republic  of  pirates  was  established.  This 
new  enemy  grew  out  of  the  remarkal)le  association  of 
the  Flibustiers,  or  Buccaneers,  men  who  regarded 
Spanish  America  as  a  booty  on  which  they  were  en- 
titled to  prey.     This  state  of  tilings  was  not  improved 
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when  tlie  full  powers  of  government  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  weak  Charles  II.  the  period  of  whose 
reign  is  the  most  melancholy  in  Spanish  histoiy. 

The  circumstance  of  a  French  prince  beuig  called 
to  the  Spanish  throne,  in  obedience  to  that  wiU  of 
Charles  II.  which  has  been  so  much  censured,  was  by 
no  means  unfortimate  for  Spain,  either  in  a  literaiy  or 
political  point  of  view.  The  war,  which  was  parUy  a 
civil  contest,  and  which  was  maintained  for  twelve 
years  before  the  new  Philip,  the  fifth  of  that  name, 
was  tranquilly  seated  on  his  throne,  seemed,  however, 
to  threaten  the  annihilation  of  the  last  Temnant  of 
Spanish  national  vigour.  The  mild  and  rigidly  pious 
Philij)  V.  was,  l^y  liis  i>ersonal  character  and  mode  of 
thinking,  previously  related  to  the  nation  to  which  he 
now  belonged.  He  manifested  no  desire  to  transplant 
into  Spain  the  literature  of  France,  which  at  that  time 
Ix^gan  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  Tvhole  of  Eu- 
rope. The  foreigners  whose  promotion  to  important 
posts  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Bourbon  in  Spain, 
rendered  them  the  objects  of  much  patriotic  jealousy, 
were  Italians  and  Irishmen,  but  in  no  instance  French- 
men. The  French  influence  operated  in  Spain,  only 
on  the  wavering  i)()litics  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid;  the 
change  of  the  reigning  dynasty  produced  therefore  little 
or  no  hifluence  on  Spanish  literature.  All  that  Philip 
V,  did  to  promote  the  advancement  of  learning  on  the 
French  model,  was  whollv  confined  to  the  celebrated 
institution  of  royal  academies,  among  which  the 
academy  of  histcuy,  and    still  more,  the    academy   of 
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the  Spanish  language  and  polite  literature,*  may  be 
regarded  as  having  operated  influentially  on  the  lite- 
rature of  Spain.  But  this  last-mentioned  academy, 
which  was  established  in  the  year  1714,  was  never 
intended  for  the  annihilation  of  the  spirit  and  peculiar 
forms  of  Spanish  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Spanish  language  was  its  especial  care,  and 
its  labours  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  were 
crowned  by  the  production  of  its  excellent  dictionary. 
The  efforts  made  by  some  members  of  this  academy 
to  form  the  taste  of  their  countrymen  on  the  model  of 
that  of  France,  must  be  attributed  to  themselves  indi- 
vidually. They  merely  followed  the  new  current  of 
French  taste,  in  common  with  almost  every  person  in 
Europe,  who  had  then  any  pretensions  to  polite  educa- 
tion. If  these  innovators  must  be  called  a  literary 
court  party,  the  term  can  only  be  employed  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  would,  with  equal  propriety,  apply  to 
the  same  sort  of  party  existing  in  other  countries, 
where  the  French  style  became  the  fashionable  style 
of  courts,  and  was,  with  courtier-like  complaisance, 
generally  adopted  by  authors  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose. 

The  French  taste  spontaneously  penetrated  into 
Spanish  literature  when  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  began 
to  exercise  an  imposing  influence  over  the  whole  world. 
But  the  French  taste  would  have  ojierated  on  the  lite- 
rature of  Spain,  which  had  already  been  carried  so  far 
beyond  that  of  France,  in  a  very  different  manner,  had 

♦  The  Real  Acadcmia  Espamia,  founded  on  the  plan  of  the 
Academic  Frant^aisr, 
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not  the  old  national  onci^y  been  crii^pled  in  every  direc- 
tion.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  circumstance 
crowds  of  servile  imitators  and  psuedo  critics  would  nerer 
have  obtained  a  footing  in  Spain.     Men  of  rightly  cul- 
tivated understanding  would  have  rcconciled  their  purer 
taste  to  the  yet  unexliausted  national  genius,  in  order 
to  enhance  tlie  advantages  of  Spanish  literature  in  its 
conii)etition  witli  the  literature  of  France,  and  to  learn 
tnie  elegance   from   the  French,  without,   like  them, 
sacrificing  to  mere  elegance  beauties  of  a  higher  order. 
But  the  age  of  vigour  was  past;  and  yet  feeble  pride 
would  in  no  res^wct  renounce  its   pretensions.     Two 
parties  now  arose  in  tlie  polite  literature  of  Spain.   The 
leading  and  would-l)e  elegant  party,  included  persons 
of  rank  and  fashion,  who  had  begim  to  Ik*  ashamed  of 
tlie  ancient  national  literature,  and  who  yet  wished  to 
\)Yoyc  tliat  tliat  national  hterature,  even  when  estimated 
according  to  the  rules  of  French  criticism,  possessed 
many  l>eauties.  Tliat  the  French  might  no  longer  l)oast 
of  superior  taste,  this  party  sought  to  improve  Spanish 
jxK'lry,  and  i)articularly  the  Spanish  drama,  by  transla- 
tions of  French  works  and  imitations  of  the  French 
style.     To   this  party  of   fashionable  innovators   was 
o].lu)>i'(l   the  old  national  jiarty,  composed  of  persons 
distinguished    for   their   obstinate   attachment  to   the 
ancient  taste,  and  even  to  the  ancient  nideness.     Tliis 
piiily  continued,  as  luretoftnv,  to  l)e  that  of  the  Spanish 
jiiiblic;  l)ut  it  remained  lor  a  time  without  any  literary 
representative.     Thus  was  it  reduced  to  the  necessity 
nf  seeing  writers,  who  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  Spanish 
p:»triots.  jmblicly  atttu  k  its  tM  favourites,  |Kirticularly 
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Lope  de  V^a  and  Calderon,  while  no  zealous  pen  took 
up  their  public  defence.  Nevertheless  this  party  con* 
tinued  unshaken  in  its  opinions,  ^ven  during  the 
extreme  crisis  of  the  conflict  between  the  French  and 
the  national  taste»  about  the  middle  of  the  ei^teenth* 
century,  the  Spanish  theatre  preserved  its  own  peculiar 
forms.  It  assumed^  however,  a  character  no  less  varied 
than  the  German  theatre  at  present  exhibits.  Flays  i|i- 1^ 
the  national  style  were  performed  on  the  Spanish  stage 
alternately  with  translations,  and  imitations  of  Frendt 
and  even  of  English  dramas;  and  if  this  heterogeneous 
variety  did  not  degenerate  into  the  monstrous,  as  it  now 
does  on  the  German  stage,  where  a  national  style  nevqr 
prevailed,  yet  nothing  could  be  mofe  inconststent  than  the 
contrast  formed  by  {days  in  the  Freniji  and  English  taste 
with  the  old  Spanish  comedies.^  But  these  comedies^ 
and  in  general  all  the  did  national  poetry^  once  more 
obtained  spirited  defenders  among  Spanish  critics  and 
authors,  after  the  shock  of  the  last  crisis  had  been 
withstood  by  the  ancient  taste  in  its  conflict  with  the 
modem.  Thus  another  literary  triumph  was  gained  by 
the  tenacity  of  the  Spanish  public,  to  which,  in  matters 
of  taste,  monarchs  otherwise  despotic,  readily  granted 
perfect  freedom. 

I'he  mixture  of  national  and  foreign  taste  in  the 
modem  literature  of  Spain,  was  promoted  in  no  slight 
degree  by  the  introduction  of  French  manners,  which 
had  at  this  period  spread  over  Europe,  but  which  Werp' 
in  Spain  less  encouraged  by  court  example  than  in 
other  countries.  At  the  court  of  Madrid,  oU  Spanish 
formality  was  still  preserved;  and  among  the  nolulity,  as 

VOL.    I.  2   X 
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well  as  the  people,  the  national  costume  was  only 
gradually  superseded  by  the  French  style  of  diesB. 
Bull  fights  continued  to  be  the  favourite  amusements 
of  the  Spaniards  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks. 
But  the  solemn  Autos  de  Fe^  in  which  the  inquisi* 
tion  appeared  in  all  the  splendour  of  its  power,  and  in 
which  heretics  were  burnt  amidst  the  approving  shouts 
of  the  spectators,  no  longer  insulted  humanity.)  The 
last  of  these  horrible  festivals  of  fanaticism  was  per- 
formed with  extraordinary  pomp  at  Madrid  in  the 
year  1680,  in  compliance  with  the  pious  wish  of  King 
Charles  II.  The  Bourbons  who  succeeded  to  the  pla- 
nish throne,  whatever  might  be  the  ardour  of  their  catho- 
lic zeal,  appeared  to  r^ard  such  barbarous  spectades 
with  disgust,  and  thus  set  an  example  of  refinement 
which  honourably  marked  their  relationship  to  the 
French  royal  family.  At  this  period,  too,  when  the 
storm  of  the  reformation  had  subsided,  religion  as  weD 
as  manners  assumed  a  milder  character  throughout  all 
Europe.  The  Spaniards,  however,  could  not  be  induced 
to  renounce  their  sacred  comedies,  until  in  the  year 
1765  they  were  formally  prohibited  by  a  royal  decree 
because  they  excited  the  derision  of  foreigners. 

Finally,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  oentmy, 
scientific  leaming  gained  an  ascendancy  over  pcdite  Ete^ 
rature  in  Spain,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Europe.  A 
philosophy  in  the  sense  of  the  French  encyclopsBdisIs . 
inflicted  woimds  equally  mortal  on  fanaticism  and  poelk 
enthusiasm.    The  spirit  of  experiment  which  sought  by 

*  It  is  sinfs^ular  that  over  all  Europe,  the  Portuguese  phrsse,  AmH 
da  Fry  has  become  current  in  preference  to  the  Spanish  Aufde  tk 
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an  accumulation  of  facts  to  seaa  the  ftirthest  depths  of 
human  knowledge  and  die  principles  of  all  scienoe)  and 
styled  that  accumulation  sound  philosophf,  had,  since 
the  time  of  the  French  encyclopedists^  found  &vooif  in 
Spain,  as  in  every  part  of  Europe,  Germaiqr  excqMed. 
True  poetry,  to  which  this  spirit  of  experiment  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  enemies,  could  not  easflly  rerive 
in  its  former  magnificence.  But  a  wider  field  of  general 
utility  was,  under  certain  restrictions,  bpened  to  degant 
prose;  and  criticism  at  least  obtained  the  negative 
advantage  of  being  able  to  impede  any  new  encroacfap 
ments  of  ingenious  eirtravagaoee. 
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CHAP.  IL 

DECAY  OF  THE  OLD  SPANISH  POETRY  AND  ELO- 
QUENCE, AND  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FRENCH 
STYLE  INTO  SPANISH  LITERATUBE. 

The  last  branch  of:  Spanish  national  poetry,  still 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  Frendi 
drama,  which  then  appeared  in  the  first  dawn  of  itt 
celebrity,  had  as  yet  no«  influence  on  the  drama  4)f 
Spain.  Several  assiduous  writers  continued  to  emich 
Spanish  literature  with  new  pieces  in  the  mantiPr  If 
Calderon ;  and  tliese  writers  have  here  the  first  daim  to 
consideration. 

CANDAMO,    Z  AMOR  A,  AND  CANUABE89  MtAMATtfTS 

IN  THE  OLD  NATIONAL  8TTLS« 

Towards  the  close  of  the  mreateea/i^  centnry^  the 
dramas  of  Francisco  Baoct«^C$iUibin^ 
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esteemed.  Candamo,  who  was  an  Asturian  of  oohle 
extraction,  received,  during  a  certain  period,  a  penskxi 
from  Charles  II.  for  writing  for  the  court  theatre  at 
Madrid.  He,  however,  died  in  indigence  in  the  year 
1709.  His  historical  play,  entitled.  El  E^davo  en 
Grillojf  de  Oro,  (the  Slave  in  Golden  Fetten),  is  stiir 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  approbation  in  SpoiiL*,  It  is 
a  romantic  anecdote  taken  from  the  histety  of  the 
P^mi)eror  Trajan.  The  singular  combination  of  the 
ancient  and  the  romantic  costume  which  this  play 
presents,  is  a  fault  with  which  the  author  must  not  he 
reproached;  for  since  Lope  de  V^a's  time  the  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  drama  required  that  the  events  of  andent 
history  should  be  arrayed  only  in  the  garb  of  nmianoe. 
But  Candamo  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  a  superabundance  of  phrases  which  are  ex* 
ceedingly  dull,  though  conveyed  in  light  and  harmo- 
nious verse.  The  purely  romantic  scenes  in  whidi  ladies 
and  young  knights  appear,  are  the  best  in  this  drami, 
which,  according  to  the  Spanish  classification  is  a  heroic 
comedy. 

Antonio  de  Zamora,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a 
writer  of  comic  dramas.  The  comedy,  entitledy  El 
Hechizado  por  Fuerza^  (the  Bewitched  by  Foree),f  is 

*  La  Iluerta  includes  this  play  among  the  four  CMfrffii 
Heroycag  of  his  Theoiro  Hespanoi^  probably  fur  the  sake  of  Hi 
elegant  language;  for  in  other  respects  it  would  not  havo  beci 
difficult  to  have  selected  a  better  drama  in  the  class  to  whick  it 
belongs. 

t  This  comedy,  which  may  be  found  in  many  collections,  is 
inchidod  in  La  lliierta's  Theatro  HespaHoi, 
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one  of  the  most  humoroiis  and  rc^^ular  in  Hbe  ■  Spankih 
language.  It  may  also  be  numbered  among  the  dramas 
of  character;  at  least  the  two  principal  parts>  though  a 
little  overcharged,  are  nevertheless  boldly  conceived  and 
consistently  maintained.  One  is  a  fimtastic  old  man^^ 
who  continually  expresses  himsdf  in  a  t(me  of  sarcastie 
comic  humour: — ^he  makes  a  parade  of  his  odd  fimdeii 
as  if  they  were  so  many  proo&  of  real  wisdom;  and  he 
is  induced  to  consent  to  a  marriage  under  the  idea  titet 
he  is  bewitched.  The  other  comic  character'  is  an 
enamoured  physician,  who  is  prevailed  on  to  Mke  a 
part  in  the  pretended  bewitdiii^,  and  who  on  Iub  partfb 
also  outwitted  by  the  sprightly  girls  whom  lt<fe  hai 
assisted  in  playing  dff  their  trick  on  the  dd  man.*- 

Joseph  de  Cafiizares,  who  likewise  Hved  at  th^ 
court  of  Madrid,  produced  a  consideraUa  miihber>tf 
Spanish  comedies.  He  particularly  devoted  his  attentiab 
to  that  class  of  dramas  of  intrigue,  called  comedidB 
de  figuron^  in  which  the  principal  character  is  a  pre^ 
tender  or  bra^adocio,  either  male  or  femde,  wfaa  bjr 
dint  of  impudence  and. artifice, obtains  a  certain  degree 
of  credit.  Among  the  dramas  of  Cafiizares,  the  Spa- 
niards particularly  esteem  his  comedy,  entitled,^  JGB? 
Domine  Lucas;*  it  is  a  drama  of  charact»,  comic 
throughout,  and  of  the  most  regulw  description,  though 
it  by  no  means  departs  from  the  Spanish  national  style. 
The  title  may  be  translated  '' The  Pedant  Squiref  ftr 
Domine  Lucas,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  a  young  country- 
gentleman,  a  student  of  Salamanca,  extmndy  dull  and 
affected,  and  withal  proud  of  his  noUe  birth.    With  this 

*  This  piece  is  also  cantained  in  the  Tluoiro  Uespdhl^ 
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character  is  very  happily  combined  the  unde  of  LocMb 
a  brave,  amiable,  and  sensible  old  gentleman;  thougfc, 
like  his  nephew,  he  interlards  his  discourse  with  scrqw 
of  latin  from  the  Corpus  Juris.    An  old  domestiG^  irbo 
likewise  has  resource  to  latin  whenever  his  wit  fiob 
him,  is  well  grouped  with  his  master^s.     An  eaeeltent 
female  pendant  to  the  doltish  hero  lA  exhibited  in  the 
character  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  old  uodi^ 
who  in  the  end  is  united  to  Lucas,  while  her  ^rigjfafly 
sister,  to  whi)m  the  Domine  was  betrothed,  dopte  irilk 
^  more  agreeable  lover.     The  traits  df  character  ia  the 
whole  of  this  comic  picture,  though  by  no  means  de- 
licately sketched,  are>  nevertheless,  fiill  of  draaurtfe 
spirit. 

These,  and  other  plays,  by  writers  whose  names 
are  not  in  any  other  respect  distinguiahed,  compfcto 
the  national  treasure  of  the  Spanish  drama.  The 
striking  regularity  which  distinguishes  some  ]Moe8» 
nmst  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
French  taste.  It  is  possible  that  a  vague  idea  of  tlie 
regularity  of  the  French  comedy  may  at  this  tune  have 
penetrated  into  Spain;  but  among  the  older  Spuiiah 
dramas,  particularly  those  of  Solis  and  Moreto,  some 
are  no  less  r^ular  than  the  comedies  of  diarader 
written  by  Zamora  and  Cafiirares;  who,  VfjUwy  did 
not  always,  any  more  than  their  predecessors,  omfinc 
themselves  rigidly  within  the  bounds  of  regdlaxitj. 
In  the  worics  of  these  latter  poets,  the  theatrical  pacw 
sonages  are  precisely  of  the  same  cast  as  in  the  writingi 
of  the  older  dramatists.  Young  officers,  who  are  uflDsD^ 
represented  as  giddy  lovers,  boast  of  their  adventures 
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in  Flanders,  and  sing  romances  to  the  acccHnpammeot 
of  the  guitar.  This  part  is  the  prototype  of  that  whidi 
on  the  French  stage  was  subsequently  called  the  Cl^ 
fDolier.  No  trace  of  the  imitation  of  French  maonera 
is  perceptible;  and,  if  here  and  there  a  French  Wofd 
is  introduced,  it  is  always  with  a  comic  signification.*  ' 

DONA   JUANA   INEZ  DS  LA  CRtJZ. 

Nothing  poetical  was  at  this  period  producedf  or  afe 
least  nothing  sung  and  written  in  the  tyric  or  other  ityki 
of  poetry  in  Spain,  obtained  literaijcekfarity.  It  wouId» 
however,  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  almce  some  worici 
which  made  their  appearance  about  this  time,  and 
which  are  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  instatioM 
of  the  continuation  of  the  taste  fior  old  8|iinish  poetl^4 
Among  these,  the  most  reniaikaUe  a^  die  nnmerqiis 
productions  of  a  Spanish  American  poetesli»  aamAd 
Dona  Juana  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  who  was  much  cdefaMted 
in  Mexico  about  the  latter  end  of  tl^  seventeenth 
century.  On  the  tiUe-page  of  her  wc»ks,  which,  how* 
ever,  she  did  not  publish  hersd^  this  distingoidied 
woman  is  stykd  the  tenth  muse.t  Respecting  the 
history  df  her  life,  nothing  is  known,  save  what  is  men^ 

*  For  example,  the  word  Madamiiela  from  the  French.  Jifoitfr 
moiselle.  In  like  maDaer  Cerrftntes  introdhesd  Ihs  Word  JMSiAMia, 
but  it  is  employed  only  in  a  comie  sease. 

t  1  have  seen  the  third  editioa  of  Ibo  fSf^t  wiitiiigB  of  lUi 
lady.  The  following  is  the  title :'Po«aM»  <i#  la  mmka  po€iim 
Americana^  Musa  decima,  Soror  Juama  Inez  de  la  CruM,-  ^4t* 
Sacolas  a  Inz  D.  Juan  Camaeho  6«^na,  Caoallero  del  ordem^  ife 
Santiago,  ^c.  Barcelona  1691,  in  qnarto.— 4t  certttidy  w6iitd  hdt 
be  fair  to  pass  by  unnoticed  a  hook  of  this  kind  irhldi  wont  Alui|$fc 
three  edition}^. 
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tioncd  in  her  poems.     She  was  a  nun  in  a  Mexican 
convent;  and  she  complains  of  her  weak  state  of  health 
in  the  verses  which  form  the  preface  to  her  poems.    Her 
writings  sufficiently  prove  that  she  lived  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  the  viceroy  and  the  other  Spanish  grandees 
in  Mexico,  and  that  frequent  demands  were  made  upon 
her  talent  for  the  celebration  of  festivals,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal.     Much  as  Inez  de  la  Cruz  was  deficient 
in  real  cultivation,  her  productions  are  eminently  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  standard  of  female  poetry.   '  Of 
all  the  Spanish  ladies  who  have  turned  their' attention 
to  poetry,  she  deserves  to  rank  the  highest;  thoi^h,  per- 
haps, this  station  may  not  be  deemed  very  honourable, 
as  Spanish  women  have  so  little  distinguished  them- 
selves in  poetry.     But  for  this  very  reason  it  seems 
the  more  worthy  of  recollection,  that  under  the  skj 
of  America,  flowers  of  genius  were  permitted  to  bloom, 
which  in  Spain  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
blighted  in  the  bud.     The  poems  of  Inez  de  la  Cruz, 
moreover,  breathe  a  sort  of  masculine  spirit,     lliis  in- 
genious nun  possessed  more  fancy  and  wit  than  senti- 
mental enthusiasm ;  and  whenever  she  b^an  to  invent, 
her  creations  were  on  a  bold  and  great  scale.    Her 
poems  are  of  very  unequal  merit ;  and  are  all  deficient 
in  critical  cultivation.     But  in  facility  of  invention 
and  versification,  Inez  de  la  Cruz  was  not  inferior  to 
Lope  de  Vega;  and  yet  she  by  no  means  courted  lite^ 
rary  fame.     The  complete  collection  of  her  poems, 
which  seems  to  have  been  first  printed  by  order  of 
the  Vice-Queen  of  Mexico,  occupies  a  volume,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-five  sheets  in  octavo.    Of  some  of  her 
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sonnets  the  subjects  are  ingenious  plays  of  vonianUc 
wit;*  of  others,  serious  poetic  rcflections.f     She  also 

*  Tbe   foUuwing  ia  one  or  three  gotinets,  in  whirJi  ihe  au- 
thoress rings  changes  on  ihe  theme,  "  whether  it  is  better  to  be 
beloved  without  luving,  or  to  love  without  being  beloved." 
Feliciiino  nie  adnra,  y  le  aborrezco; 
Lisardo  me  aborcece,  y  le  adoro; 
por  quiet)  no  me  apeteee  iiigritlo,  lloro; 
y  al  (jue  me  Uora  ticrno,  uo  apetezco : 
A  ijuien  mas  me  desdora,  ei  alma  ofrezco, 
i  ijuien  me  ofrece  viclimas,  desdoroj  ' 
desprecio  al  ijiie  eiirriqueze  mi  decoro ; 
y  si  que  le  haze  dcsprecios,  eorriqutzco: 
Si  con  mi  ofensa  al  uno  recouvengo, 

me  reconviene  el  otro  &  mi  ofendido 
y  a  padecer  de  todoe  modos  veugo ; 
I'lies  umbos  atormenlan  mi  sentido  ; 
aqueste  con  pedir  lu  que  no  Itngo, 
y  aquesle  cod  no  tener  lo  que  le  pido. 
t  For  example,  Ihe  following,  in  which,  however,  tbe  play  of  the 
Antitheses  becomes  at  last  frigid. 

En  peniguirme,  Mondo,  qoe  interessas? 
eu  que  te  ofendo?  quando  solo  intento 
poner  bellezaa  en  mi  entendimiento, 
y  uo  mi  enlendimirnto  en  Us  bellezaa  ? 
Yo  DO  estimo  Ihesoros,  ni  riqnezas; 

y  assi,  aiempre  me  causa  mas  contento, 
poner  riqnezas  en  mi  entendimiento; 
qoe  no  mi  entendimiento  en  las  riqnezas. 
Y  no  estimo  hermoanra,  qne  vencida, 
es  despojo  civil  de  las  Edsdei; 
ni  riqueza  me  agrada  fementtda: 
Teniendo  por  mejot  en  mis  Verdades, 
consomir  vanidades  de  la  Vida, 
que  GODsnmir  la  Vtda  en  *i 
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wrote  burlesque  sonnets  on  rhymed  endings,  wUdt, 
though  sometimes  deficient  in  deUcacy,  have  all  the 
freedom  and  sprightliness  that  can  be  required  in  that 
species  of  composition.  A  kind  of  poetic  self-deception, 
which  assumes  the  tone  of  philosophic  reasoning,  is  dis- 
closed in  several  of  the  lyric  romances  of  Inez  de  la  Crus. 
She  evidently  took  considerable  pains  to  persuade  her^ 
self  that  she  was  happy.*  A  great  portion  of  her 
poems  in  the  romance  style,  relate  to  circumstanoeB 
of  temporary  interest.  In  her  dramatic  works,  the 
vigour  of  her  imagination  is  particularly  conspicoouL 
The  collection  of  her  poems  contains  no  comedies^ 
properly  so  called,  but  it  comprises  a  series  of  boldly 
conceived  preludes,  (loas)y  full  of  allegorical  invention; 
and  it  concludes  with  a  long  allegorical  auto,  which  is 
superior  to  any  of  the  similar  productions  of  Lope  de 

*  One  of  these  lyric  romances  be^ns  in  the  following  manser:— 
Finjainos,  que  soy  feliz, 

Iriste  pensainiento,  un  rato; 

quizd  podreis  persuadirme, 

aanque  yo  s^  lo  contrario. 
Que,  pues  solo  en  la  aprehension 

dizen,  qoe  estriyan  los  daiios ; 

si  OS  imaginais  dichoso, 

no  sereis  tan  desdichado. 
Sirvame  el  entendimiento 

alguna  vez  de  descanso; 

y  no  siempre  est^  el  ingeuio 

con  el  provecho  encon trade. 
Todo  el  mundo  es  opinionea, 

de  pareceres  tan  yarios; 

que  lo  que  el  nno,  que  es  negro, 

el  utro  prueba,  que  es  bianco. 
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Veg9L  It  is  entitled,  El  Dhku^  Nmrdsa,  b,  xaaoe  hf 
which  the  authoress  deaignatet  the  heavenly  Bride*  ^ 
groom.  The  Spanish  public  had  never  before  wil^' 
nessed  so  bold  a  travesty  of  the  Ideas  of  cathdUc  dam^ 
tianity,  under  the  garb  oi  the  Oredk  ittytbology/  it 
would  be  impossiUe  to  give  a  brid^  and  at  the  tame 
time  intelligihLe  sketch  of  this  extraocditiary  dramiu 
With  regard  to  composition  it  is  quite  monstrous;  ia 
some  respects  (lending  by  its  bad  taste,  and  in  Mibera 
charming  by  its  bcMness*  Many  of  the  icciiei  ait  00 
beautifully  and  romantically  oonslnlctod»  that  thenadW 
is  compelled  to  render  homage  to  the  geniu  d  the 
poetess;  while  at  the  same  lime  he  cannot  bat  se* 
gret  the  pitch  of  extravagance  to  which  ideas  reaUy 
poetic  are  carried.  There  is  <me  peculiaily  fine 
scene  in  which  human  natu|e»  in  the  shape  tf  a 
nymph,  sedks  her  bdoved,  the  real  Narcissus^  or  the 
christian  Saviour*  The  imagination  of  the  authoresa 
had,  doubtless,  been  influenced  by  impressions  received 
from  the  Song  of  Soknaott.*     Next  to  this  grand 

*  It  commences  thus:— 

Nar.    De  buscar  k  Narcisa  ftligaday 
sin  permitir  sossiego  i  mi  pie  errante, 
ni  d  mi  planta  cansada, 
qae  tantos  ha  yi  dias,  que  yagante 
examina  las  brefias 
sin  poder  encontrar  mas  que  las  sefias: 

A  este  Boaqae  he  lleffado,  donde  es^ero 
tener  neticias  de  mi  Biea  perdido, 
que  si  senas  coniiero, 
diziendo  esti  del  Prado  )o  florido, 
que  prodttcir  amenidiUiea  taataa, 
es  por  aver  besad»  jk  wm  Flslitas. 
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Auto,  the  spiritual  canciones  in  the  old  Spanish 
and  some  cantatas  deserve  to  be  distinguished 
the  works  of  Inez  de  la  Cruz.  They  abound  in  sen- 
timental fancies,  which,  though  generally  extmvagantt 
often  possess  beauties  which  render  them  highly  in- 
teresting; and  according  to  the  notices  in  the  cdlectioii» 
they  were  all  sung  in  the  churches  of  Mexica  Some 
latin  compositions  of  the  same  class  are  inserted,  wUch 
seem  also  to  have  been  \^Titten  by  Inez  hersd£  The 
writer  who  may  undertake  a  history  of  the  poetic  deve- 
lopement  of  the  catholic  faith,  will  find  his  advanti^ 
in  rendering  himself  intimately  acquunted  with  these 
poems. 

GERAKDO   LOBO. 

;  In  order  to  be  satisfied  that  Spanish  poetry  inclined 
very  little  to  the  French,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  it  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
continued  influence  of  Grongorism  at  that  period*  as 
exemplified  in  poetic  productions,  which  are  in  other 
respects  too  unimportant  to  claim  any  -notice J  Men 
of  mnk  in  particular,  who,  following  the  honourable 
example  of  thdr  forefathers,  continued  to  cultivate  the 
arts  and  sciences,  seem  to  have  regarded  Gongorism  as 
the  only  style  that  was  tnily  gentlemanly  and  worthy 

O  quantos  dias  ha,  que  lie  exaniinado 
la  Si'lva  flor  a  flur,  y  planta  a  plauta 
^astaiulo  conguxado 
iiii  triste  cora^on  en  pena  tauta, 
y  mi  pie  fatigando  vagaiuuiido 
tienipo,  que  siglos  son,  selva,  que  es  Muudo. 
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of  their  adoption.  Accordingly  Eugenio  Gerardo  Lobo. 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  guards,  and  com- 
mandant of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Barcelona,  com- 
posed in  his  It'iaiire  hours,  many  spii'itual  and  temporal 
poems  in  the  manner  of  the  Gongorists,  wliich,  since  the 
author's  decease,  have  been  reprinted.*  A  new  edition 
of  these  poems,  which  appeared  in  1758,  is  inscribe<i  by 
the  publisher  to  a  miraculous  image  of  the  virgin,  with 
all  the  usual  formality  of  a  dedicatory  epistle.  In  this 
dedication  the  holy  virgin,  in  quality  of  queen  of  hea- 
ven, is  addressed  by  the  title  of  "Your  Majesty."  Thus 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wlieu  an  elegant 
and  learned  party  had  long  rendered  homage  to  French 
hterature,  the  taste  of  the  Spanish  ]iuhlic  could  still 
endure  absurdities  of  this  kind. 


mrrusioN   of   the   French  taste — lczan,  his 

ART    OF    POETEY,   &C. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  commencement  of  the  eight- 
eenth centuiy  that  the  French  taste  found  its  way  into 
the  Spanish  academy;  and  this  circumstance,  which 
was  not  the  effect  of  accident,  serres  to  marie  a  kind 
of  epoch  in  the  history  of  Spanish  poetry. ) 

Ignacio  de  Luzan,  who  has  become  the  authority  to 
whom  most  Spanish  critics  r^er,  must  be  r^arded  as 
the  founder  of  the  French  school  in  Spanish  literature. 

*  The  new  edUion  whicli  I  havti  now  before  me,  enlitled,  Obrat 
foelicas det  ExeeUmo.  Senor Don  Evgenio  Gerardo  Lobo,Madrid, 
1758,  in  2  toIb.  quarto,  is  printi^d  in  a  slylt  of  elr^nctbyno  meana 
I  in  Spaniah  books  of  (hal  perioil. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  royal  SpaTiish  academy,  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  history,  an  honoraiy  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  arddteo- 
ture;  and  at  the  same  time  counsellor  of  state  and 
minister  of  commerce.  In  addition  to  these  dignitiet^ 
he  was  distinguished  for  extraordinary  learning;  and 
he  was  in  particular  very  deeply  versed  in  andeiit 
literature.  He  studied  with  great  assiduity  Aiiitode's 
Art  of  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  and  also  the  iliefcQticil 
works  of  Cicero.  He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  oon- 
posed  very  elegant  verses  in  his  native  tongue.  Bein^ 
as  his  writings  sufficiently  prove,  a  man  of  candid 
and  enlightened  mind,  national  pride  did  not  deter 
him  from  making  himself  intimately  acquainted  witt 
French  literature;  and  comparing  it  without  prcjudioe^ 
under  its  best  point  of  view,  with  the  literature  of  his 
own  countr}'.  This  was  certainly  a  course  altogether 
new  for  a  Spanish  author. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  spirit  of  Lu- 
zan's  labours,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  the- 
oretical literature  of  Spain  furnished  him  with  scaroel j 
a  single  trace  of  sound  criticism;  that  even  those  Spanidt 
poets  who  possessed  the  justest  feeling  for  poetic  beauty, 
propounded,  in  their  theoretic  explanations,  tlie  moat 
erroneous  notions  on  the  value  and  the  essence  of  poe- 
try; that  only  a  critical  tact,  and  an  instinctive  imitatSoB 
of  good  models,  had  preserved  the  most  correct  among  the 
Spanish  poets  from  wanderings  of  the  imagination  and 
perversions  of  judgment;  and  that  in  the  age  of  Luzan, 
the  only  art  of  criticism  which  was  theoretically  taught 
in  Spain,  had  issued  from  the  school  of  Gongora,  and 
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consequently  only  calculated  to  aasist  the  fystematje 
propagation  of  absurdity  and  affectation.  Moreover,  the 
elegant  correctness  of  the  French  poets  waa»  in  that 
age,  calculated  to  dazzle  by  the  eharm  of  noveltj» 
Finally,  the  delicate  subtleties  whereby  the  pnadjia 
of  French  criticism  and  of  French  poetry,  nnoe  the  age 
of  Moliere  and  Comeille,  were  derived  from  the  dasac 
school  of  antiquity,  and  the  moral  sfyUogisms  with  which 
those  principles  were  entrenched  behind  Aristotle's  Art 
of  Poetry,  as  their  last  bulwark,  were  weU  ndrym^ 
to  seduce  a  man  of  Luzan'$  erudition.  His  par- 
tiality for  the  French  school,  and  his  efforts  to  refbnoi 
the  Spanish  taste  according  to  the  principles  of  that 
school,  are  therefore  no  proo&  of  naixowness  of  mindt 
though  genuine  poetic  feeling  certainly  was  not  within 
the  sphere  of  his  talent.  He  possessed  a  delicate  seme 
for  elegance  and  the  dress  of  poetry,  but  not  for  the  eiw 
ergy  and  loftiness  of  poetic  genius.  It  is  thus  easy  to 
account  for  his  having,  with  the  best  intentions,  theore- 
tically misunderstood  the  essence  and  design  a£  poetry; 
and  for  his  also  having,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
French  criticism,  confounded  the  olgects  of  the  poet 
with  the  duties  of  the  orator  and  the  moralist. 

It  was  then  with  the  view  of  fundamentallj 
reforming  the  literary  taste  of  his  countrymen,  that 
Luzan  wrote  his  celebrated  Art  of  Poetry.  It  ww 
first  published  at  Saragossa  in  the  year  1787f  in  a 
folio  volume  containing  five  hundred  and  three  pagea;* 

*  The  title  is : — La  Poetica^  i  Regloi  d€  la  po€$ia  em  geaermtf 
y  de  sutprincipaki  especie$f  por  D*  Ignaciode  Jjutam CImamwmi 
de  Suehesy  y  Gurreaj  Zaragoza,  1787. 
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and  it  has  ever  since  been  the  code  to  which  Spamdi 
critics  and  authors  have  referred  for  the  decision  of  di 
cases  of  doubt.     Sound  judgment  and  classic  eniditioD 
are  tlie  chief  characteiistics  of  tlie  work.      The  dictka 
too  is  simi>le  and  elegant,  and  prolixity  is  avoided, 
thougli  in  order  to  attain  that  degree  of  per^kvitj 
which  was  necessary  for  subduing  Spanish  preyadb^ 
much    detail   was   indispensable.      New^ljr  ditoovered 
truths  must  not  be  looked  for  in  Luzan's  Art  of  Pocftij. 
He  even  claims  credit  for  the  doctrines  he  devdopei 
on  account  of  their  venerable  antiquity*      His  tfaeoiy  ii 
declared  by  liimself  to  be  in  the  main  no  other  than  tint 
of  Aristotle,  the  gi'eatest  of  philosophers.  To  the  neglect 
of  that  theory  he  attributes  the  multitude  of  monstnai 
excrescences  by  which  Spanish  literature  is  disfif^ured. 
He  tlierefore  conceived  he  was  rendering,  thougb  at 
the  risk  of  being  reproached  with  pedantary,*  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  by  the 
restoration  and  just  application  of  those  ancient  and 
only  true  principles  which  had  long  been  acknowkdfged 
and  valued  by  the  critics  of  foreign  nations.   In  support 
of  his  doctrines,  Luzan  regards  the  critical  observations 
of  various  Fi'ench   writers,  particularly  Rapin,  Oir- 
neille,  Crousaz,  Lamy,  and  Madame  Dader,  as  next 
in  authority  to  the  works  of  Aristotle.    He  also  availed 
himself  of  the  Italian  works  of  Gravlna  and  Mulatori. 
These,  and  other  foreign  authoi's,  are  quoted  by  name. 
Spanish  readers  must,  doubtless,  have  been  not  a  litUe 

*  Me  says : — Yo  se,  que  estas  cosas,  donde  la  critiea  ticae 
al'i^'una  parte,  se  siickn  baiitizar  de  a1^uno9  con  el  Dooibrs  dt 
bachillrrias, 

W 
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surprised  to  find  among  the  quotations  passages  from 
French  authors,  given  in  the  French  language,  under 
the  Spanish  text.  This  was  an  unexampled  phaeno- 
menon  in  Spanish  literature;  and  though  a  trifling  cir- 
cumstance it  serves  to  prove  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  French  language  in  Spain. 

The  want  of  novelty  in  the  principles  of  Luzan's 
Art  of  Poetry,  is  compensated  by  the  new  application 
of  those  principles  to  Spanish  literature.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  theorj-,  which  was  introduced,  also  belongs, 
at  least  in  part,  to  himself;  and  in  the  developement 
of  that  theory  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  man  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  perfect  master  of  his  subject,  though  he 
only  improved  what  had  been  previously  produced. 
The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts  or  books.  The 
first  developes,  accordiTig  to  the  notions  of  the  author, 
the  origin,  prepress,  and  essence  of  poetry,  (el  orige», 
progrea«os  y  estenda  de  la  poe*ia.)  The  second  bot^ 
explains  the  iiseflilness  and  pleasure  of  poetry,  (utUi- 
dad  y  deleyte  de  la  poesia.)  The  third  txx^  treats, 
at  amjrfe  length,  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  otlier  kinds 
of  dramatic  compositton;  and  the  fourth  of  epic  poetry. 
These  chief  divisions  present,  indeed,  only  the  ouUine 
of  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry;  and  Luzon's  w(n4c,  can 
no  more  than  its  prototype,  be  r^;arded  as  a  complete 
theory  of  the  poetic  art.  In  thb  respect  Luzan  went 
no  further  than  hb  predecessor,  Lopez  Pinciano,  who 
had  long  before  equally  dearly  percaved  that  the  wot^ 
called  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  was,  in  fact,  merely  a 
fragment.*  It  is  singular  enough  that  Luzab  takes 
•  See  page  323. 
vol.,  I,  20 
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no  notice  of  Pinciano's  renuukable  woric ;  but 
he  was  unacquainted  with  it,  or  whether  he  was  i 
tionally  silent,  cannot  now  be  known.  Within  ihe  bon- 
daries  of  his  four  unsystematic  divisions,  Lmsaa  po* 
sues  his  own  course;  but  the  present  is  not  the  pngper 
occasion  for  accompanying  him  step  by  step.  A% 
however,  the  publication  of  Luzan's  book  kas  keen 
attended  by  important  consequences,  it  wiU  be  ppoper 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  critic  undentood 
the  principles  of  Aristotle,  and  how  he  applied  tbem  to 
Spanish  literature. 

■ 

Luzan  in  his  exposition  and  appUcatioa  of  Aiisr 
totle's  theory,  takes  his  departure  from  the  same  fidst 
principle  which  misled  all  the  French  critics  in  As 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  He  views  poetry  dosely  md 
directly  on  its  moral  side;  but  not  in  that  compeehso- 
sive  manner  in  which  every  thing,  when  contemplated 
on  its  moral  side,  ought  to  be  examined;  heiegvds 
it  merely  as  an  art  destined  to  aid  morality,  prepgly 
so  called;  and  that  aid  appears  to  him  the  more  eanly 
given,  because  he  adopts  the  maxim  that  the  olgect 
of  poetry  is  to  be   at   once   useful  and 

^  Thus,  he  says,  Homer  intended  his  Iliad,  as  a  book  of 
and  political  instruction,  suited  to  the  most  vulgar  understaadiaf  >» 

Con  este  intento  escribio  Homero  siis  Poemas^  ezplicamio  oa 
ellos  a  los  eniendimientos  mas  bassos  las  verdades  de  la  Mawal^  do 
ia  Poiitica,  y  tambien  (como  muchos  sientan)  de  la  Philaiopldl 
natural,  y  de  la  Theologia.  Pues  en  la  Iliada  debazo  do  la  Ii 
de  la  Guerra  Troy  ana,  y  de  las  disensiones  de  loBCapitani 
propuso  a  la  Grecia  entonces  di?idida  en  vandos  tia  €xmp/o  em  fat 
aprendiesse  a  apaciguar  sus  discordias,  conocieado  qaaB  gnM 
danos  causaban  al  publico,  y  quan  neccssaria  para  el  sacoooo  08  !■• 
empressas  era  la  union,  y  concordia  de  los  Gefes  de  mi  ExordlOb-* 
Book  1. 
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Secdved  by  tJiia  fotlw)  iidm,  whiph  owwtp  h^ie  been 

and  wbipb  h  imtimiy  m  pU  «*-  naad^v  jpiteftttwe^  it 
becamft  wTWifBhlr  fop  Um  dtbeff  ta  attiili  a  juit  ifirtiffiii 
of  the  poetiq  wof  kingp  (^  ^  m^igumldmf  «i  nlatfon  tp 
the  beftut^  or  V>  di«oo¥«r  lim  tr*tb  of  4^e  i»*Qpp0iti<m 
t^^  web  emplifiyin^Qt  of  tb«  iipagimi^il  fKfB9mm  W 
itself,  mid^  tbe  pioper  r^itirictiiviit »  po^irel  Fubie^  imd 
emipb]9«  bwaap  eiq8t«n«9^  M^ivjiqg  44eQ  wtto  tb^  0(^ 

moTi  enrovt  J#|izMb  likt  tli»  FffWh  p9^  m4  mtics^  W9$ 
cepable  of  tMimg  oi4y  a  Tery  qontr^pted  liew  of  poetic 
b^aut^f  genwie  prnpUcity  imd  etegmioet  wd  >ii  both  » 
d^ate  infiifiaE  of  wit,  foirmedintb  I^ioeii,  ei^  witbHw 
Frewh  poets  apd  critic^  tfa»  $mfmmj  ^  sU  poetic:  e^r 
eellence.  Accoidii^  to  tbew  pqiiciples,  tbe  imagimrtjop 
w^  regarded  ^s  noerdty  tbe  baadoudd  of  the  lecreative 
wit  and  the  mc^ralizing  judgqfient  Geniys  wi^  to  be  tied 
down  by  rules  i|i  eonformity  with  these  narrow  ideas 
of  the  spirit  and  object  of  poetry.  To  satisfy  tbe  taste, 
in  the  exercise  of  wit  and  judgment,  was  r^arded  as 
the  highest  object  of  the  poet's  efforts.  The  bdd  flight 
to  a  freer  and  feirer-^world,  whence  tbe  true  poet  derives 
the  spirit  of  his  imaginings,  in  the  imitation  of  nature, 
was  deemed  merely  an  agreeable  accessary.  In  a  word, 
the  genuine  e3sence  of  poetry  was  held  to  be  an  adven- 
titious ornament,  ^bile  its  station  was  usurped  by  inere 
natural  sentiment,  and  elegant  or  ingenious  simplicity. 

The  useful  and  the  agreeable,  in  the  trivial  signifi- 
cation of  the  terms,  are  therefore  the  veibal  pivots 
around  which  Luzan's  whole  poetic  theory  turns.  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  what  d^ree  of  excellence  and  truth 

2  o  2 
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was  to  be  derived  from  such  principles  in  their  appli-' 
cation  to  Spanish  literature.  Luzan  zealoudy  supported 
the  cause  of  good  taste  against  the '  absurdities  of  the 
Gongorists.*  He  exposed,  without  reserve^  the*  wedc 
side  of  Lope  de  Vega's  poetry;  and  the  examples  he 
selects  from  the  works  of  that  poet,  in  order  to  shew 
how  far  they  are  at  variance  with  nature  and  reaaan, 
prove  precisely  what  they  are  intended  to  prove.  Bat 
to  admire  genius  in  its  wanderings,  and  even  in  many 
cases  to  prize  those  wanderings  more  than  a  fingid 
elegance,  required  a  view  of  the  subject  which  LumA 
mind  did  not  embrace.  He  was  precisdy  the  num  to 
detect  and  enumerate  the  errors  of  the  favourite  poetry 
of  his  country;  but  he  wanted  the  critical  eye  wUdi 
would  have  enabled  him  to  do  justice  to  its  heaaties. 
After  defining  poetry  to  be  an  **  imitation  of  natnre^ 
either  general  or  particular,  made  in  verse,  for  utility 
or  amusement,  or  for  both  together,*'t  he  goes  on  to 
say,  that  little  plays  of  wit,  such  as  sonnets,  nmdrigal^ 

*  The  following  passage  will  afford  a  specimen  of  Liuu*k 
didactic  style  :— 

Y  estos  con  el  vano,  iQUtil  aparaio  de  agudezoM^  y  eomcepHt 
qfectados,  de  metaphoras  exiravagantes^  de  expressianes  IkiudMkK 
y  de  ierminos  culios,  y  nuevoSf  einbelesaron  el  Vulgo,  y  apkadMoi 
de  la  igDorancia  comun,  se  usurparon  la  gloria  debida  4  los 
Poetas.  Fui^  creciendo  este  desorden  sin  que  nadie  intentasie 
sele.  Los  ignorantes,  no  teniendo  quien  les  abriesse  Ice  ojott 
aciegas  la  voceria  de  los  aplausos  populares,  j  alabab«D  lo  «|M  ■§ 
entendian,  sin  mas  razon  que  la  de  el  ezempio  ajeno.^Book  I. 

t  He  says :— Digo,  que  se  podrd  definir  la  Poesia,  imitacioB  db 
la  naturaleza  o  en  lo  universal,  o  en  lo  particular,  becba  en  venoa,  • 
para  utilidad,  o  para  deleite  de  los  hombres,  o  para  nno  y  olio  jai* 
tamente.— Lib.  L  cap.  5. 
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and  songs,  may  sometimes  have  no  other  object  than 
agreeable  amusement;  but  that  in  poetry  of  a  more 
important  kind,  such  as  comedies,  tragedies,  and 
epopee,  the  useful  and  the  agreeable  must  necessaiily 
be  combined  tt^ther,  that  ls  to  say,  the  work  must  at 
once  instruct  and  entertain.  Accordingly,  when  lie 
comes  to  treat  more  particularly  of  dramatic  poetiy, 
he  says,  "  tragedy  is  such  an  imitation  of  an  action  as 
is  calculated  to  correct  fear,  pity,  or  other  passions; 
but  a  comedy  must  he  an  action  so  represented  as  to 
inspire  love  of  some  virtue,  or  hatred  and  abhorrence 
of  some  vice  or  fault.""  It  is  not  necessary  to  parti- 
cularize the  judgments  which  a  ciitic,  armed  with 
these  opinions,  must  have  pronounced  on  the  Spanish 
drama.  Luzan  not  only  bJaraed  the  Spanish  drama- 
tists for  the  violation  of  the  Aristotelian  imities,  on  the 
ground  that  such  violation  was  contrary  to  nature;  but 
he  even  condemned  as  not  moral,  or  at  least  not  suffi- 
ciently moral,  the  genuine  nature  which  he  could  not 
avoid  recc^fnizing  in  their  works.  He,  however  says, 
that  what  is  first  to  be  esteemed  in  the  Spanish  dra- 
matists, "  is  in  general  their  ingenious  invention,  thdr 

•  The  foUowing  an  hii  own  wordi;^  ■ 

EbIos  doa  divetMS  asiMiiha,  j  fine*  hun  tainUcn  difWM  !• 
Fabnta  Trag:ica  de  la  Comica,  y  A  CDtnmbM  de  la  Fabnb  ea  gtatnii 
i  todas  tres  es  comon  el  aer  an  diteuru  hnmitado,  &  ana^ccKW  A 
MN  herho:  pero  con  eata  difmncia,  quo  laFabala  Tragica  badeaar 
imilaeion  de  itn  hecko  n  modo  apio  fan  eorrtgiret  fnwar,  y  fa 
eompaMtiott,  y  olrat  pauvmtt :  j  la  Pabala  Comiea  b«  da  -aer  imi- 
laeion, djlccitm  de  un  kteko  en  modo  o^topara  iufiirar  timmrJk 
atguna  virtud,  i  el  deapneio,  y  «6orr(dBi JMM  de  o^pm  vide,  i 
de/tclo.—Lib.  III. 
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extraordinary  wit  and  judgment,  admiiable  alid  C 
qualiticg  in  great  poets.  Lope  de  Vega  merits  parti* 
cular  prmse  for  the  natural  facility  of  his  stjit;  and 
the  adroit  way  in  which  he  has  in  many  of  his  Aofe- 
dies  painted  the  customs  and  the  character  o^  Otttib 
persons.  I  admire  in  Calderon  the  dignity  of  In  !■&• 
guage,  which  without  ever  being  nbscuic  or  afflcCed  Ss 
always  elegant."*  He  proceeds  to  eulogise  the  ftrt  o^ 
ingenious  developement  displayed  in  CaldeltM'B  JtoMutf 
of  intrigue;  and  attributes  a  similar  merit  to  amAe  ti 
the  comedies  of  Antonio  de  Solis  and  Morettot  Uttikr 
the  same  point  of  view  he  judges  the  ihritiugg  tf  the 
later  Spanish  dramatist^  on  which  heconien  JiaAfefek^ 
commendation  on  account  of  thdr  superior  ttgAiilj.f 
Next  follows  a  list  of  the  faults,  whidi,  ftctonlittg  to 
the  above  prindi^es,  he  imputes  to  the  Sponldl  diuH 

•  He  saya:^ 

Y  en  fd  de  qua  en  mi  a«  falla  tan  debida  cqttldad  M 
referir  aqtii  distintamente,  y  par  meoudv  loa  mqcho* 
nueatros  Comicos,  porqae  para  esso  seria  mennUf  CkcriUr 
rolumen  A  parte ;  me  contentari  con  deeir  por  tuayorf  j  tm 
que  en  todos  comnnmente  hallo  rara  ingcnioridadt  sii 
y  discrecion,  preadas  mai  essenciales  parafonnar 
digoas  de  admiracion;  j  aSodo  que  en  particular 
en  Lope  de  Vega  la  nataral  facilidad  de  sn  Mtylo,  y  la 
treza,  cod  que  en  muchaa  de  aua  ComediM  le  Ten 
tumbreB)  y  el  eharaeter  de  alcanas  personal: 
la  nobleza  de  au  locucion,  qne  ain  aer  jam^  obscua,  ai 
sieinpTe  elegante;  fcc. — Lib.  III. 

■f  Velaaqnc2,  undar  ibe  conviction  that  notfaiag  «oi 
correct  and  striking  than  Liizan's  jn^ment  on  tile 
hat  qnoted  his  (4>inioiiB  at  Icugrb,  and  incorporated 
History  or  Spaninh  Poetry. 


■  t 
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in  general^  and  to  the  fitiroucite  inttmtic  poeCd  of  Hbt 
Spanish  public  in  pwticohHr;  and  on  this  antgect  Jhfe 
makes  many  just  abaervfttioilB.  He  had  gDodmaoml 
for  not  venturii^  to  attack  the  Spanish  Autos,  fib 
accordingly  dismisses  themTerJrIxieflyp  pronounciDg  no 
literary  judgm^it  on  thfiow  and  laerdy  obsenres  thai 
they  are  all^orical  IrqiitoenttituMis  in  honour  <f  ^  thA 
most  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar.''  >'j 

Thus  did  a  critip,  whose  rmoe  a  centinj  ctt&ir 
would  scarcely  have  been  heaid»  Bystamaticany  mdM 
take  to  reform  Spanish  taste.  It  appears  j&om  humtik 
introductory  observations  that  he  was  dtberjnot.tuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  hbtory  of  the  {x)etty,oC  Mb 
nation^  or  had  forgotten  most  essential  £EWts»  otherwise  hi 
never  could  have  adi^l^ted  the  notioli  tibM  SpaoUiAasit 
had  d^enerated  for  want  of  leaitied  critics  t6  t^en  tht 
eyes  of  the  public.  The  Spaniards  of  Lusan's  i^pasl 
no  more  attention  to  his  Art  of  Poetry^  than  tikcir 
ancestors  had  bestowed  on  Lopes  Findano's,  whiA  m^ 
culcated  the  same  principles  two  hundred  yean  eariiisii 
when  the  Spanish  drama  was  in  its  infoicy*  But  Hit 
members  of  the  Spanish  academy  regaided  Lunil'^ 
book  with  as  much  veneration,  as  if  through  it  the  li^ 
of  pure  taste  had  first  been  diadbsed  to  ^^painc  aai 
thus  was  the  academy  at  length  placed  Sn  conflict  ndth 
the  public  it  sought  to  imfoove.  Whether  aH  the  miimf 
bers  of  that  literary  institui  CO  ed  in  L 
plans  of  critical  refimnation  <  r      mown.  7 

however,  is  certain,  that  t 

of  the  national  style,  eithei 
other  critic  or  amateur; 


.• 
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that  period,  have  by  means  of  critical  treatiflea  and  neir 
dramas,  zealously  laboured  to  improve  the  dramitic 
literature  of  Spain,  according  to  French  principlies,  have 
been  members  of  the  Spanish  academy. 

Luzan  himself  did  his  utmost  to  support  hia  tfaecsy 
by  some  original  poetic  productions  and  trnnnliitBfmff 
from  the  French.  He  translated  one  of  JjadmuaSe's 
comedies;  but  with  what  success  it  was  rcpretented  on 
the  Spanish  stage  is  not  mentioned.  It  was,  however, 
followed  by  various  translations  of  French  dnunas  hj 
other  writers. 

Luzan's  poetic  compositions  are  certainly  honoiinUy 
distinguished  by  correctness,  facility  and  elegance,  aad 
by  what  may  be  termed  the  poetry  of  language^  finon 
the  works  of  the  Grongorists  which  at  that  time  wcfe 
not  entirely  exploded  in  Spain.     They  consist  of  occa- 
sional poems  and  poetic  trifles,  such  as  might  have  been 
written  without  the  aid  of  genius  by  any  man  of  ddti- 
vated  mind,  possessing  a  certain  d^ree  of  descriplife 
talent.  Zealous  Gallidst  as  Luzan  was,  he  had  too  much 
sdidity  of  taste  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  the  stmctuie 
of  French  verse  in  the  Spanish  language;  and  Bccariaof^ 
his  contributions  to  the  poetic  literature  of  his  couatiy 
are  in  the  usual  national  metres.    A  poem  in  octaves^ 
which  he  read  on  the  opemng  of    the  academy  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  in  175S,  fifteen 
years  before  the  publication  of  his  Art  of  Poetfy,  re- 
ceived particular  approbation.     He  read  poetic  compo- 
sitions of  the  same  kind  on  several  occasions.    'Some  cf 
his  odes  and  canciones  were  not  published  till  after  his  de- 
cease; among  the  number  are  two  on  the  re-taking  of  the 
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Fortress  of  Oran;^  anoccasioiialpoem/enlided^theJad^* 
ment  of  Paris,  which  is  prettily  conceived,  mod  degairtfy 

*  The  two  opening  stanzas  of  this  poem,  will  aiSurd  a  safficient 
specimen  of  the  poetic  diction  of  the  ingeaioas  aathor : « 
Ahora  es  tiempo,  Eaterpe,  qae  teiapleaios 
el  arco  y  caerdas,  y  de  aaestro  caato  * 
se  oyga  la  voz  por  todo  el  emisferio. 
Las  Tencedoras  sienea  coronemos 
del  sagrado  lanrel  al  qae  es  espanto 
del  infiel  Manritano  al  Harte  Ibero* 
Ya  para  qnindo  qniero 
lo8  himnos  de  alegria  y  las  eanciones, 
premio  no  yil  qae  el  ooro  de  las  naere 
4  las  fatigas  debe, 
y  al  valor  de  esforzados  corazones  ? 
Para  qnando  estard,  Masas,  gnardado 
aquel  foror  qae  bebe 
con  las  hondas  suarisimas  mezclando 

de  la  Casta]  ia  faente  al  labio  solo 
de  quien  tavo  al  nacer  propicio  A  polo? 
Una  selva  de  pines  y  de  abetes 

cubri6  la  mar,  angosta  A  tanta  qoilla: 

para  henchir  tanta.  vela  falt6  el  viento. 

De  flamalas  el  ayre  y  gallardetes 

poblado  di?is6  desde  la  orilla 

pdlido  el  Africano  y  sin  aliento : 

del  h^medo  elemento 

dividiendo  los  liquidos  cristales, 

y  blandiendo  Neptuno  el  gran  Tridente, 

alz6  ayrado  la  frente» 

de  ovas  coronado  y  de  corales, 

Qui^n  me  agovia  con  tanta  pesadambre 

la  espalda?   Hay  qai^n  intente 

poner  tal  vez  en  nnera  senridambre 

mi  libre  imperio  ?  o  por  ventara  algano 

me  la  quiere  asurpar  ?  No  soy  Neptaao  ? 
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executed;*  and  some  poems  imitated  firom  tbe  Qmk  d 
Anacreon  and  Sappho.t    Luzan  died  in  the  jaff  IVk 

MAYANS  Y  SISCAB — ^BL.A8    KASSAXE. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of   Lfuau^  the  rayri 
librarian,  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Siscar,  is  entitled  to  jiaiR^ 


*  The  foUowiDg  three  slaozas  from  this  poem  wilMnetti 
the  manuer  in  which  Luzan  combioed  his  poetic  B«h|Mt 
peculiarities  requisite  in  a  poem  written  on  a  particaiar 
Qual  fabulosa  antiguedad  pintaba 

al  padre  libre,  6  al  Dardano  Xante, 

quando  sobre  las  ondas  se  asomaba 

a  oir  de  algun  mortal  qneja  o  qaebranto  ; 

u  como  al  dios  Neptuno  figuraba^ 

Musa  gentil  en  sn  fingido  canto, 

quando  iba  por  el  mar  con  Deyop^ 

Cimodoce,  Nerine,  y  Galatea. 

Tal  Manzanares  i  mi  vista  ofrece 

espectdculo  nuevo  y  agradabla  : 

crece  mi  suspension,  mi  pasmo  crece 

al  ver  que  aquel  anciano  venerable 

conungo  desde  el  agua  d  hablar  empieze 

con  apacible  voz  y  rostro  afable : 

fielmente  sn  discurso  no  prol^jo 

couserva  la  memoria ;  asi  me  dijo  : 

Estrangero  pastor,  que  en  mi  ribera 

b usees  tranquilidad  a  tus  fatigas,  , 

vete  otra  vez,  no  es  este  la  primers, 

y  s^  tu  nombre  yd,  sin  que  lo  digas : 

las  bellas  Ninfas  de  esta  undosaesfers 

iinicas  son  de  tu  zampofia  amigas :  • 

zampona  y  voz  antes  de  ahora  oyeros ; 

antes  tambien  k  entrambas  aplaudieron. 
t  These,  and  the  other  inedita  of  Luzsn,  sre  iathriilia  da 
second  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Pamoio  E$pdM. 


for  havbigi  in  Uograiihkd,  UtffMry  ud  flietoriMdl 
works,  ftuniilied  maii;^  Unto  ttid  wtfcM  wlik&  dmMr 
light  on  the  Idttmrf  of  Spanish  pottrf  and  doquence. 
His  coUectbnof  deliMdiedwfillflgi  on  to 
Spanish  Language,  (Ongenei  de  laLmigym  EifMtihtf^ 
embraces  more  than  tbe  tkte  prdmbto;  tnd  among  AlMir 
things  contams  a  weU  written  dlsMttiMeiilia  « 

to  pursue  the  true  idaa  of  l^panish  doquMoe.*  But  Ub 
difiVise  Art  of  Rhetoric^t  wUdi  he  published  twefl^ 
years  later  than  the  woik  last  WMfdffabB^  Is  mettdhf  ft 
formal  compilation  of  the  Idea*,  sad  cffUdsms  of  Aris- 
totle and  modern  wxititt.  It  ini|^  with  nnfitiL  pt^ 
priety  be  entitled  an  art  of  poettry.  The  auinples 
given  from  the  poett  aire  long  and  mnneraus* 

Bias  Antonio  Nassare,  pidate  and  aradcmirian,  la^ 
boured  to  attain  the  same  kind  of  meiit  He  msl^ 
however,  so  blinded  by  his  predilection  fbr  Wtntih  fiH^ 
rature,  that  he  considered  the  eight  comedies  of  CSer- 
vantes,  which  he  first  restored  to  li{^t»  as  parodies  on 
the  style  of  Lope  de  Vq^t 

MONTIANO'S  TRAGEDIES  IN  THE  FEENGH  STYLB* 

Agustin  de  Montiano  y  Luyando^  who  was  coun- 
sellor of  state,  director  of  the  academy  of  histofy, 
and  a  member  of  the  Spanish  aoademy^  nndertodk  to 


*  Oracion  en  que  te  ejthortm  d  Hg^t  h  verdaiera  idea  de  Is 
eloquencia  Espanola.  It  is  colitidned  iS  fte  lilSt  vtolanie  of  the 
ten  quoted  Origenes  of  this  raeritorioiis  tttthor. 

t  Rheiorica  de  Don  Gregvth  JMbyosf  f  SSmif«  Valeiida» 
1757,  2voIuiiie99  8to. 

J  Seepage361. 
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introduce  r^ular  tragedy  on  the  Spanish  stage  Mail- 
ing to  Luzan's  principles.  With  this  view  he  ink 
two  tragedies,  the  one  entitled  Virginia^  and  the  ate 
Atcadpho^  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  'Asjmt^ 
less  iambics,  which  he  substituted  finr  the  ErbA 
Alexandrines,  he  has  most  Anxiously  endesvoimi  to 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  by  Frend  oAkbb.* 
Both  these  tragedies  are  remarkable  for  poreaBdoor* 
rect  language ;  for  the  cautious  avoidancre  of  JUk 
phor;  and  for  a  certain  natural  style  of 
is  sometimes  wanting  even  in  the  dramas  of 
and  Racine.  They  are,  however,  formed  on  the 
model  with  such  scrupulous  nicety  that  they  si^ 
be  mistaken  for  translations.t    It  is  scarodj 

*  See  Dieze  on  Velasquez  p.  265.     Lessingf  hu 
Germans  acquainted  with  Montiano's  Virginia*     Thoagh 
knew  little  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature,  eyea  at  second  hml  ki 
at  that  time  took  an  interest  in  every  tragic 
was  engaged  in  a  Virginia  of  his  own,  which  he  nltimetely 
into  his  Emilia  Galotti. 

t  In  the  fifth  act,  when  the  catastrophe  is  near  its  devdMBCrt, 
Virginia  discourses  in  the  following  manner  with  Icilins*  herbcCntM 
bridegroom  :— 

Virg.     Casi,  Senor,  mi  gratitud  quisiera 

no  baberte  yd  elegido  por  mi  dneno ; 

porque  fina  lo  hiciesse  el  alma  ahora, 

Tode  el  honor,  la  libertad  me  vale, 

que  aiin  es  mas  beneficio  que  la  vida. 

Por  tu  esfuerzo  lo  gozo,  y  volnntaria 

de  tu  dominio  la  declaro  sienra: 

serd  la  possession  con  que  te  brindo 

legitima,  Senor,  si  la  ace  tares. 
7ci7«    Qud  corazon,  Seiiora,  habra  tan  daro^ 

que  d  ser  feliz  con  tigo  se  resista  ? 
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to  mention,  that  m  itfese  ttageUm  ibe  AiistdCilbui 
unities  ore  rigidly  observed,  and  that  in  thff  Vii|;india 
the  father  does  not  stab  his  daughter  on  the  stage. 

To  tiie  play  of  Viiginiii  Vhich  was  published  in 
1750,  some  yeare  befbieAtaidpho^Moiiliai|0?«Bii^^ 
a  histOTical  critical  '  tisatise  iMi '  SpaUb^  tragcdy4l! 
Patriotism  had  c^rtailily  some  share^  in.  this  treatiad; 
&r  in  the  first  place,  Montiano  wiAedi'listoriealiytfi 
defend  his  countrymen  against  Hbs  Kproadi  liuttc^lio 
Spanish  tragedy  had  ever  heen  writteBi:  and  secondly, 
he  wished  in  his  Virginia  to  fiimish  ihe  firM  expeiimeirt 
of  a  Spanish  tragedy,  without  violatidiL  c£  diianiaiic 
rules,  though  he  did  not  pretend  to  set  iqp  that  spedasMn 
as  a  modeL  He  states,  with  all  due  modesty,  thatliis 
work  cost  him  much  labour,  and  expresses  a  hqie  itfaat 
his  countrjrmen  will  be  induced  to  imitate  his  example, 
to  disregard  the  approbation  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
and  to  strive  to  do  better  than  he  had  done.f     Ifi  a 

Assi  hubiesse  logrado  mi  fortuna» 
coti  la  ruina  total  de  tu  enemig^y 
librarte  de  una  vez  del  triste  ahogo. 
Pero  m  puede  unir  d  mis  parciales, 
sino  es  4  los  que  v^  que  roe  acompaSan. 
Ni  de  Valerio  8^»  ni  s^  de  Horacio, 
tal  vez  por  ignorar  uuestro  coDflicto, 
6  por  la  angustia,  y  brevedad  del  tiempo. 

•  Discurso  sobre  las  tragedias  Espanolas,  de  D.  Agustin  de 
Montiano  y  Luyando,  Sfc.  Madrid  17M»  in  8vo.  pablished  aloBf 
with  Virginia. 

t  The  following  are  his  own  words  :— > 

Per  mi  ofrezco  al  pablico  La  Virginia;  Tragedia  que  he  pro* 
curado  trabajar  con  algua  estadio,  y  desaelo  r  y  si  logro  que  no  se 
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preface  to  his  tragedy  of  Ataulpho  he  enlOTget  ot  the 
flame  theme. 

VELASQUEZ. 

Among  the  number  of  the  Spanish  GaDidsts  mat 
likewise  be  included  that  intelligent  writer  Idm  Jmefk 
de  Velasquez.  His  History  of  Spanish  Poetry^  fOn- 
genes  de  la  Paesia  JEspanda),  which  waa  poUishBd  in 
1754,  proves  that  the  Spaniards  had  then,  in  a 
measure,  forgotten  their  national  literature, 
unquestionably  took  considerable  pains  to  mBfrt,  will 
critical  spirit,  those  facts  which  were  pxiohafaif  bcttsr 
known  to  him  than  to  any  of  his  coatemporarica;  sal 
yet  he  has,  upon  the  whole,  obscured  ratlier  tikm 
elucidated  the  history  of  Spanish  poetry.  His  i  liliiw 
is  quite  in  the  French  style,  with  a  slight  tinctuia  of 
Spanish  patriotism.  Velasquez  was  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres. 

Not  a  single  Spanish  poet  of  distinguished  merit 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. That  such  a  barrenness  should  have  succeeded 
so  great  a  fertility  of  talent,  is  a  circumstance  which  the 
exhaustion  of  the  national  spirit  does  not  sufficiently 
explain.  It  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  tbe  account 
the  conflict  maintained  between  favour  shewn  to  the 

desprecie,  serd  quanta  yeotaja  puedo  proposerine,  y  cspeiar  por 
gaiardon  de  mi/aiiga:  mas  el  inducir  a  mis  compniriotmMt  i  fv« 
imiien  este  rumbo^  y  i  que  le  mejoren  (como  le  aerd  mts  ftiril  qas  A 
mi  d  qualquiera  regular  ingenioj  caba  anieaaiente  ea  lis  ftcukadci 
de  la  proTidencia,  segun  la  obatinacioD  de  los  machos  qat  pcnna* 
necen  alistados  en  las  eenturiai  del  ignorante  vmlgo.  • 


<i.^ 
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French  style  aod  the  denuwds  of  flie  Spanish  pnMku 
Supported  by  natianil  approbetioii,  the  Spviish  poetij 
had  g^ariously  flourished;  but  it  perished  wheo  npw. 
arbiters  of  taste;  who  judged  aonordipg  to-fiweigii  priiH 
dples,  could  with  impunity  treat  the  Spanish  publie 
as  an  ignorant  multitude*^  in  this  collision  Spanish 
eloquence  sustained  no  immediate  iigury,. .  Hie  in* 
fluence  of  the  French  style,  could  indeed  at  that  timei 
do  it  no  injury,  finr  at  the  oommencemeot  of  the  e^t^ 
eenth  century^  Frendi  pisose  was  fitted  to  serve  as  m 
model  for  clearness,  precision,  fiudlity  and  d^ganee. 
But  no  aspiring  spirit  now  animated  Spanidi  authors. 
Books  written  in  correct  prose  were  produced  in  suffi« 
cient  numbers;  and  yet  no  work  iqspeated  wUdi  ^ 
served  particular  distinctioii  fin*  rlj^torical  merits  or 
which  contributed  in  any  d^ree  to  invigorate  the 
literature  of  Spain. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CONCLUDING  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH 

POETRY  AND  ELOQUENCE. 

The  Spanish  writers  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
unworthy  bondage  which  had  severed  them  from  aU 
common  feeling  with  the  public  taste.  It  is  doubtftd 
whether  at  this  particular  period,  the  nation  in  general 

^  El  ignormite  vuigo,  is  the  favouiCe  wcpresiian  •!  ill  dM 
Spanish  GnUicists,  whenever  they  speak  ef  the  Spurish  paMie. 


'  * 
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began  once  more  to  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  ib 
importance;  but  this  is  certain,  that  a  litenttj 
imperceptibly  revived  within  the  narrow  citde  «(  fl^ 
nish  authorship.  Even  several  members  of  the 
academy  proved  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be^ 
fied  with  mere  French  elegance.  The  woriq-of  lii 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were 
into  favour.  Men  of  superior  talents 
deavoured  to  combine  Spanish  genius  yriijk  fJ 
elegance;  and  the  literature  of  Spain  begian.'t 
a  new  life. 

..    -if   rf  'vi 
LA    HUEHTA. 

One  of  the  first  who  openly  attacked  tbe.  pM^ 
of  the  Gallidsts,  was  the  patriotic  Vicente  Gnat  de 
la  Huerta,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  academy^  nd 
librarian  to  the  king.  None  but  a  man  whose  lite- 
rary judgments  were  accredited  by  the  same  honoui^ 
able  posts  which  gave  peculiar  weight  to  those  of  Ac 
GrallicLstSy  could  at  that  time  hope  to  oppose  with  suooea 
the  fashionable  opinion  concerning  Spanish  literatuie. 
La  Huerta,  however,  undertook  a  dangerous  tad^  fat 
with  every  talent  and  right  feeling  for  genuine  poeby, 
he  was  by  no  means  a  skilM  critic.  In  systematic 
coolness  of  judgment  he  was  incompetent  to  enter  the 
lists  with  men  of  Luzan's  critical  ability.  Hid  true 
principles  on  which  Spanish  poetry  was  to  be  dflftnjrf 
against  French  criticism,  were  at  that  period  not  at  all 
understood;  and  La  Huerta  was  not  the  man  to  dis- 
cover them.  But  his  feeling  acted  in  the  place  of  his 
judgment.     It  groped  on  when  abandoned  by  theox^ 
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and  rejected  every  theory  to  which  it  could  not  be  re- 
conciled. Conscious  of  his  deficiency.  La  Huerta  was 
extremely  diffident  whenever  his  opinions  came  into 
collision  with  those  of  Luzan  and  other  academicians. 
But  when  his  task  was  to  reply  to  the  observatioDs  of 
French  critics,  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 
In  exercising  the  law  of  retaliation,  he  littacked  the 
admired  Coryphaei  of  the  French  Parnassus  with  a 
grossness  which  would  cast  a  stigma  on  his  reputation 
for  taste,  did  not  his  other  Woiits  suffidently  pirove 
him  to  have  been  unjust^  only  through  the  excess  of  a 
just  indignation.  Fortunately  for  La  Hu^fta,  it  was 
not  until  his  works  had  obtained  decided  credit  that  he 
openly  avowed  his  hostility  to  the  OaUicists.  Among 
the  poems  which  first  conferred  celebrity  on  his  name, 
is  a  piscatory  eclogue,  which  he  read  at  a  distribution 
of  academic  prizes  in  the  year  1760.  This  purely 
occasional  effusion  is  written  in  the  national  lyric  style 
of  the  eclogues  of  the  best  period  of  Spanish  poetry, 
and  is  free  from  orientalisms.*   Three  years  afterwards, 

•  The  beautiful  commencement  of  this  Egloga  piscatoria  may 
be  transcribed  here  : — 

Bramaba  el  ronco  iriento, 
y  de  nobti^  el  sol  obscurecido 
horror  al  mar  ind6mito  aBadia : 
el  liquido  elemento 
de  rayos  y  relampagos  herido 
contra  su  proprio  natural  ardia. 
Huye  la  luz  del  dra 
que  el  fuego  interrumpido  sostituye. 
De  sus  cabanas  baye 
el  Pesrador  al  monte  m«s  recino; 

VOX..    T.  2   P 
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on  a  similar  occasion,  he  read  a  inyth<dogicid 
in  stanzas.  These  were  succeeded  by  other 
also  of  occasional  origin,  bj  which  La  Huertai 
armed  the  critics,  who  might  have  been  disposed  to 
assert  that  he  was  destitute  of  the  necessaiy  fegJii^  §m 
French  elegance.  The  romances  by  which  he  aoif^  to 
give  to  that  style  of  national  poetry  a  new'  adatemoB 
in  the  el^ant  world,  seem  to  have  been  wriltaii  at 
various  periods  of  his  life.  Besides  Ijrric 
which  had  not  entirely  lost  their  ancient 
he  composed  narrative  romances  in  the  (dd  st^e.  In 
of  the  latter  compositions  his  success  is 


y  solo  en  tan  violento  torbellino 
rotas  quedan  del  mar  en  las  orillas 
jarcias,  entenas,  arlM>le8  y  qiiillas. 

Objeto  son  funesto 
y  embarazo  tambien  de  las  arenas 
naufragos  lenos  y  huinedo  velamen ; 
y  en  elemento  opaesto 
tmecan  los  hombres  aguas  de  horror  llenMy 
y  las  Focas  la  seca  arena  laroen. 
Con  pavoroso  examen 
advierte,  destrozado  su  barquilla 
en  la  tr&gica  orilla 

Alcion  ;  y  en  el  monte,  aun  mil  aeguro 
recela  Glauco;  porque  el  golfo  dnro 
abandonar  su  antiguo  seno  qoiere» 
y  huir  del  Cielo,  que  le  azota  y  hiere. 
*  The  commencement  of  this  romance  calls  to  niad  tiM 
positions  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  :^ 

£1  Africano  alarido 
y  el  ronco  son  de  las  armas 
en  los  ralles  de  Gumiel 
era  saludos  del  Alba : 
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He  likewise  revived  the  Spanish  custom  of  composing 
poetic  glosses;  and  some  of  his  sonnets  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  latin 
and  French  poetry  is  evident  from  his  metrical  trans- 
lations of  some  of  Horace's  odes,  and  of  several  frag- 
ments from  the  works  of  the  French  poets.* 

But  he  had  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  in  his 
endeavours  to  restore  the  Spanish  drama  to  its  former 
lustre.  He  was  not  so  great  a  poet  as  to  be  able  to 
advance,  accompanied  by  French  elegance,  in  the  same 
course  in  which  Calderon  had  stopped.  Calderon's 
dramas  were,  however,  still  performed  with  approba^ 
tion,  in  spite  of  all  that  was  said  by  the  critics,  and  La 

• 

Que  a  ser  tesUgo  salia 
de  las  victorias,  que  alcanzan 
contra  los  infieles  lunas 
las  cuchillas  Castellanas : 

Quando  el  valeroso  Hizan 
sobre  una  fogosa  alfana, 
regalo  de  Hac^n,  Alcaide 
de  Font-Hac^n  y  la  Adrada : 

Desnudo  el  nervioso  brazo« 
y  el  alborn6z  a  la  espalda, 
esgrime  lo  muerte  en  una 
Tunecina  cimitarra. 

Crece  la  sangrienta  lid, 
y  el  suelo  de  sangre  empapan 
las  azagayas  Moriscas 
y  las  Espanolas  lanzas. 

*  These  and  the  other  poems  extant  by  La  Haerta,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Obras  poeiicas  de  D,  Vicente  Garcia  de  la  Hueria, 
&c.  Madrid,  1779,  in  2  volumes  octavo. 

2  P  2 
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Huerta  wrote  for  one  of  these  pieces  a  prologue  (hd) 
in  the  old  style.  At  length  when  he  thought  he  toiU 
rely  on  the  &vour  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  public^  Ik 
came  forward  with  his  first  essay  in  tragic  art.  ffii 
Raquely  (Rachel),  a  tragedy,  which  was  intended  to 
combine  the  old  Spanish  forms  with  the  dignity  of  the 
French  tragic  style,  without  being  subject  to  the  FVench 
rules  of  dramatic  art,  was  first  performed  at  the  oont 
theatre  of  Madrid  in  1778.  For  upwards  of  hdf  a 
century  no  new  drama  had  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Spanish  public.  It  was 
at  every  theatre  in  Spain;  and  even  befine  k 
printed  upwards  of  two  thousand  copies  were  takiib 
and  many  sent  as  far  as  America.*  The  GaDidflts  in 
Spain  now  rose  in  opposition  to  La  Huerta;  but  lie 
replied  to  them  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous  hauglitnieH^ 
while  he  always  observed  the  strictest  modesty  in  ad- 
dressing the  public. 

La  Huerta's  Rachel  is  not  a  master-piece;  but  His 
a  noble  testimony  of  the  poetic  national  feeling  of  aa 
ingenious  writer,  who  exerted  his  utmost  endeavoun  to 
restore  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  drama.  The  sulgect 
is  taken  from  the  old  history  of  Castile.  King  AI- 
phonso  VIII.  who  has  resigned  his  heart  and  his  njal 
dignity  to  the  fair  Jewess  Rachel,  is  implored  by  the  peo- 
ple and  the  nobility  to  shake  off  the  dishonourable  yoke. 
He  hesitates  between  love  and  duty,  until  the  spirit  of 
discontent,  which  has  been  with  difficulty  leprenedi 
breaks  forth  in  rebellion.  While  the  king  is  out  huntii^ 

*  See  the  preface  to  the  hefore-mentioned  (Mraf . 
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Rachel  is  surprised  in  the  palace^  and  her  base  counri 
sellor,  Ruben,  murders  her  to  save  hb  own  life;  which 
he  only  preserves  until  the  arrival  of  the  fcing,  by 
whom  he  is  killed  in  return.  The  tragedy  is  di-> 
vided,  according  to  the  old  practice,  into  three  ^*cwv 
nadas;  but,  in  other  respects,  it  is  obvious  that  tlil& 
author  took  considerable  pains  to  conform,  under  certaim 
limitations,  to  the  French  rules  of  dramatic  art  The 
dialogue  proceeds  uniformly  in  iambic  blank  verae, 
without  the  introduction  of  sonnets,  or  any  other  kind 
of  metre.  All  irregular  theatrical  pageantry  is  avcHded^ 
The  language,  upon  the  whole,  preserves  a  dignified 
character;  and  in  several  scenes  the  tragic  pathos  is^ 
complete.*     But  the  composition  fails  in  the  distri- 

*  For  example,  in  the  following  speech  of  Rachel.  The  king 
has  left  her ;  and  she  meditates  on  the  probahle  consequences  of  his 
absence : — 

£1  cielo  OS  guarde. 

Quanto,  ay  de  mi,  que  os  ausenteis,  me  pesa! 

Qu^  es  esto,  congojado  pecho  raio  ? 

Corazon,  que  temor  te  desalienta  ? 

Qu^  sustos  te  atribulan  ?     Ya  Casjilla, 

a  mi  arbitrio  no  rinde  la  obediencia? 

Pues,  corazon,  qu^  graves  sobresaltos 

son  los  que  te  combaten,  y  te  aquejan  ? 

Sin  duda  debe  ser,  que  como  el  cielo 

no  te  cri6  para  tan  aha  esfera, 

como  es  el  Solio  regio,  mal  selialla 

tu  natural  humilde  en  sa  grandeza. 

Tomen  exemplo  en  mi  los  ambiciosos, 

y  en  mis  temores  el  sobenrio  advierta, 

que  quien  se  eleva  sobre  su  fortuna, 

per  su  desdicha,  y  por  so  mal  se  eleva. 
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bution  of  the  characters.  Only  a  feeble  light  is  tliroim 
on  Rachel,  the  herouie  of  the  tragedy.  Her  counfldlor, 
Ruben,  is  a  stupid  contemptible  Jew,  whose  lamenta- 
tions in  the  moment  of  danger  border  closely  on  the 
ludicrous-/  and  the  weak  character  of  the  kiDg^  who 
changes  his  resolutions  on  every  new  impressioiiy  fin^ 
quently  approaches  caricature.  The  author  ha8»  bow* 
ever,  succeeded  admirably  in  exhibiting  a  striking  con- 
trast in  the  characters  of  two  Spanish  grandees:— 4lie 
one  is  a  base  courtier,  named  Manrique;  while  the  other, 
Garcia  de  Castro,  in  all  his  sentiments  and  actions  is  t 
correct  representative  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  Spanidi 
chivalry  in  its  purest  dignity.  In  the  patriotic  por- 
traiture of  this  character,  La  Huerta's  whole  soul  u 
developed  ;t  and  the  national  spirit  which  pervades  the 

Mas  coDio  asi  me  agravio  neciamente  ? 

Mi  valor,  mi  hermosura,  las  estrellas, 

el  cielo  mismo,  que  dotu  mi  alma 

de  tan  noble  arobicion,  y  la  fomenta, 

no  confirman  mi  merito  ?  &c. 
*  He  utters  the  following  exclamations,  while,  at  the  sane 
time,  he  endeavours  to  escape  from  the  perils  by  which  he  it 
surrounded: — 

O  horror !  o  muerte !  o  tierra ! 

c6nio  a  este  desdichado  no  sepultas  ? 

Tus  profundas  entrauas  manifiesta, 

y  esconde  en  ellas  mi  cansada  vide : 

librame  de  los  riesgos,  que  uie  cercau. 

Que  susto!  que  pesar!  Nadie  se  duele 

de  mi  ? 

t  In  one  of  the  first  scenes,  Garcia  de  Castro  avows  his 
sentiments  to  the  king  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  knight  aud  the 
fidelity  of  a  jsubjcct :— 
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tragedy,  doubtless  contributed  in  iio  small  degree  td 
ensure  its  celebrity. :  '  i' 

La  Huerta's  tragedy  of  AgamemmM  Vengedo^isiti 
work  of  trivial  importanoe  compared  with  Racbd;  It 
is  founded  on  the  porose  translation  of  the  JEIedn  of 
Sophocles,  which  Perez  de  Oliva  produced  two  hundred 
years  earlier;*  but  it  is  a  remaricaUe,  and  .by  no  means 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  unite  the  romantic  audi  the 
classic  forms»«  according  to  the  conditions  required  by  s 
modem  audience.  La  Huerta  wrote  his  Agamemnon 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  some  ladies  of  Madrid, 
who  were  desirous  of  seeing  a  tragedy  in  the  Ghredan 
costume.  The  place  of  the  chorus  is,  after  the  French 
manner,  supplied  by  a  female  confidante.  Part  of  the 
scenes  are  entirely  taken  from  Sophodes,  others  are  those 
of  the  original  remoulded,  and  some  are  new.    From 

Esa  voz,  qae  d«  escandalo  y  desorden 
el  viento  puebla,  o  noble  Alfonso  OcUto» 
Monarca  de  Castilla,  quien  por  siglos 
cuente  el  tiempo  feliz  de  in  Reynado : 
esa  Yoz,  que  en  el  Templo  originada 
profan6  del  liigar  los  fueros  santos, 
y  de  la  Magestad  los  piivilegios 
tan  injuriosamente  ha  vulnerado; 
si  el  fin,  si  los  intentos  se  ezamioan, 
y  el  zelo  que  la  anima  contemplamos, 
aliento  es  del  amor  mas  e^ cendido, 
Yoz  del  afecto  mas  acrisolado. 
Voz  es  de  tus  Vasallos,  que  de  serlo 
testimonio  jam^  dieron  uias  claro, 
que  quaudo  mas  traydores  te  parecen, 
que  quanto  los  est^  mas  infamando,  kc 

*  See  page  308. 
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the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  tragedj,  .the 
language  is  admirably  preserved;  and  the 
of  the  rhymeless  iambics  with  octaves  aod  lyric 
completes  the  beauty  of  the  whole.*  -    :  t  -t 

Finally,  La  Huerta  adapted  Vdtaire^a  Zaire  to  Urn 
Spanish  stage.  After  he  had  unqueitioiialily  aoqirfraA 
the  right  of  pronouncing  a  decided  qnnion  on  AerSt^ 
rature  of  his  country,  he  published  his  Theain  Mg^ 
panol;  and  in  his  prefaces  to  some  of  the  vqliunei  of  tiiak 
collection,  he  launched  forth  his  invectives  ngningt  thn 
French  dranuuf    La  Huerta's  Theatro  Metpancl  mm 

t 

*  The  narrative  passages  in  octaves  are  ezceUeBU  Fir 
example  :— 

Los  jovenes  de  Crisa  valerosos, 

Gon  la  paz  de  la  Grecia  mal  contentos, 

pues  Troya  ya  rendida,  a  sus  fogosos  ^ 

espiritos  faltaban  los  fomentos, 

para  ejercer  sus  brios  ^nerosos, 

y  noble  alarde  hacer  de  sus  alientosy 

disponen  una  fiesta,  en  que  se  encierra 

retraio  vivo  de  mentida  gnerra, 
Previenense  caballos  y  libreas, 

ajustanse  divisas  y  colores: 

a  aquel  adoman  joyas  y  preseas, 

este  copia  at  escudo  sus  amores, 

Quanto  oro  dan  las  miuas  Europ^as, 

y  qunntos  brotan  en  Oriente  olores, 

eran  a  la  lucida  compania 

adorno,  gusto,  brillo  y  bizarria,  fcc. 
t  This  collection  which  has  been  so  frequently  tlladed  to  ia 
the  course  of  the  present  work,  is  entitled  :—-7A«a/ro  HiipdM^ 
por  Dun  Vicente  Garcia  de  la  Huerta^  Madrid,  1785,  sq.  in  16 
volumes,  small  octavo.  The  IGlli  volume,  which  contaiDS  some  cri- 
ticnl  notices  in  ihe  form  of  an  appendix,  was  published  very  latdy. 
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cUwic  sOm^tixm  trotti  Oie  iaoiltaliibfe  dkarcf  of  Sptnuli 
dmmas ;  imd  tke  netectknii  it  «trtaiiffy  wdl  mafe  coi^ 
sisteDUjr  with  the  jflan  which  te  had  ido^tad;;  Vilk 
the  view  of  maridiig  hift*hoit3ifer  tovuds  ihi'flalHridi}^ 
he  selected  onlj  thoie  SpMiah  comediot  which  ttefM^ 
ticulaily  dirtiognishifl  tat  ekgant  ingOBMi^  in  point  tf 
inFention  and  ejcecution. '  Thus  iqniratds  ef -  timeii 
fourths  of  the  whole  coDaclloii  oonnsta  af  eoMnKardl 
cfl^  y  ^^!pac£a,  chiffy  flhe«  Bpib 

fw  this  very  reason  the  worit  doea  not  ynpsAy  fiWl  ilt 
title,  as  it  exhitnts  the  ^Nunah  theatm  <aiy  under  aarfi 
point  of  view.  LaHiMiliihaanoicraiadaelada  ahigla 
piece  from  Lope  de  Vega,  bocanae  the  plays  of  that  peat 
dramatist  were  not  sirfBcienJIy  elagaat  fbr  Ua  poOrpoaa^ 
neither  ha3  he  granted  a  pboa  to  the  ma*  beadtm 
of  Calderon's  heroic  comedian  feeing  deterred  frokaibp; 
serting  them  by  their  iivq^ulanty;  and  in  coufiietdly 
with  the  i^lan  he  had  laid  down^  he  could  with  stfll  ksa 
propriety  admit  an  Auto  into  his  collection.  By^  tfaia 
work  he,  however,  attained  the  objects  hrhad  Uk  vieir^ 
which  were  to  restore  the  Spaniah  natjowd  comedy  ta^ 
its  honourable  place  in  literature^  and  to  vent  hia  fiMSnga 
of  indignation  against  the  OaUiciats.  He  treata  tfat^ 
Italian  authors,  who  had  qwnly avowed  their  diaapfMial 

The  15th  volumey  which  bears  the  tide  of  SuplemeniOt  eomfp^m 
the  tragic  dramas  of  La  Hiierta  himself;  aid  tlie  14tb  volone  j^resmli 
a  choice  selection  of  bariesqae  interiades.  The  work  also  oontaiis 
an  alphabetic  list  of  most  of  the  dramas  in  die  Spamah  laogaago, 
which  is  extremely  usefol.  The  title  is  diaracteriatic  from  the 
substitution  of  the  word  HnpdM  for  J^qMiiol,  aeeardi^f  la  Hs 
derivation  from  HUpanms^ 
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of  the  Spanish  drama,  wifh  no  less  severity  thtti  be  had- 
evinced  towards  the  French  critics.  Quadrio,  TSm^ 
boschiy  Bettinelliy  and  other  writers  *^  of  the  same  brocd»^ 
(de  la  misma  rassaj,  are  denounced  by  La  Huerta  a» 
malignant  and  envious  critics.  He  accuses  Signoidli, 
of  **  notorious  falsehood."  **  Childish  egotism,**  hfe  wmjn^ 
is  the  soul  of  French  criticism.  The  icy  coldnev  of 
French  tragedy  was  with  him  more  offensive  tluB  the 
neglect  of  rules  in  the  Spanish  drama.  Radne,  the 
favourite  tragic  writer  of  the  French  schoool,  owed  Ua 
fame  solely  to  the  ^*  tedious  scrupulosity/'  which  he 
observed  in  composing  his  tragedies,  but  not  to-  the 
**  masculine  vigour  of  genius,  or  the  fire  and  spirit'  of 
fancy."  The  ^^  natural  sublimity"  of  Spanish  geiniis 
could  not  be  restrained  by  the  fetters  of  the  Fivnch 
school.  Luzan,  though  in  many  respects  a  very  esti- 
mable  author,  was  imbued  with  prejudices.  Vekuquei^ 
with  all  his  delicacy  and  eruditiofi  had  &llen  into  the 
errors  and  misconceptions  of  Luzan..  In  general,  8pa» 
nish  poetry  had,  like  the  Spanish  nation,  a  certain 
oriental  character,  which  it  was  fit  it  should 
French  imitations  of  Spanish  dramas  of  intrigue 
declared  perfectly  insupportable;  and,  in  particukir,  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  ^^  a  comedy  alU^ther  contenq^ 
tible,"  ( despreciada  en  todas  sus  partes.^) 

La  Huerta  remained  a  debtor  to  the  public  for  the 
critical  groimds  of  these  denunciations,  which  called 
forth  the  bitterest  answers  from  the  adverse  party,  and 

*  These  expressions  are  collected  from  the  prefaces  to 
of  the  volumes  t^f  la  Huerta*s  Thcatro  Hespano/.    ft  is  not  n 

sary  to  i;ivr  ]>rtM'isr  references  to  passages. 
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also  for  a  reply  to  his  opponents.  He  asserted  briefly 
and  bluntly  that  those  opponents  were  merely  "  a  lu- 
dicrous pack  of  cynical  and  drivelling  critics,  the  ve- 
hicles of  envy,  ignorance,  and  imbecility."  What  might 
not  this  patriotic  author  have  ejflfected  had  he  been  a^ 
energetic  in  his  reasoning  as  in  his  abuse!  He  never- 
theless appears  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries  to  produce  a  re-action  in  Spanish 
literature,  which  was  indispensable  to  give  to  that 
literature  the  opportunity  of  again  acquiring  a  poetic 
elevation. 


SEDANO. 

ITie  publication  of  the  choice  Spanish  poems,  col- 
lected by  Don  Juan  Joseph  Lopez  de  Sedano,  was  a 
circumstance  very  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  the 
poetry  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  to  its 
proper  place  in  Spanish  literature.  This  work  appeared 
in  the  vear  1768,  under  the  title  of  the  Pamaso  JEs- 
pahol;  but  there  certainly  would  have  been  little  diflS- 
culty  in  producing  a  better  collection.  The  notions 
which  Sedano  entertained  respecting  religion  and  mo- 
rality have  induced  him  to  mingle  not  a  few  bad  and 
indifferent  productions  with  poems  of  superior  merit; 
and  it  was  by  no  means  a  happy  idea  to  reprint  long 
translations,  such,  for  example,  as  the  whole  of  Tasso's 
Amynta,  when  so  much  of  the  rich  fruit  of  the  original 
Si)anish  stock  remained  ungathered.  But  the  under- 
taking was  praiseworthy ;  and  the  biographical  and  lite- 
rary notices  annexed  to  the  work  rendered  the  Spanish 
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public  once  more  acquainted  with    estiinable  aB&an 
whom  it  ought  never  to  have  forgotten. 

YRIARTE, 

Tomas  de  Yriaite,  general  archivist  to  the  high  coun- 
cil of  war,  and  translator  to  one  of  the  ministerial  de- 
partments of  state  in  Madrid,  combined  French  degance 
with  the  ancient  forms  of  Spanish  poetry  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  of  La  Huerta.  After  he  had  aoqiiiied 
a  certain  degree  of  reputation  by  several  transIatioDS  of 
French  dramas,  by  original  poems  in  the  latin  language^ 
and  various  other  literary  labours,  he  obtained  moR 
decidedly  the  favour  of  the  elegant  portion  of  the  Spa- 
nish public  by  his  Fabulas  Literarias,  (Literary  Fa- 
bles),  which   were  first  printed  in   the   year  1782.* 
Yriarte  conceived  the  novel  idea  of  rendering  litenuy 
truths,  many  of  which  may  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
garded as  moral  truths,  themes  for  fables  in  the  style 
of  ^sop;  and  of  composing  these  fables  in  every  variety 
of  verse  which  was  in  any  way  applicable  to  them.  No 
classical  fabulist  had  hitheito  appeared  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture. Yriarte's  fables  are,  however,  not  only  remarkable 
for  their  classic  language  and  excellent  versification,  but 
they  possess  a  peculiar  charm  of  style  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a  happy  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Lafontaine, 
though  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  different  source.  Like  Lafon- 
taine, Yriarte  had  a  true  feeling  for  that  delicate  harmony 

*  They  are  included  iu  the  first  volume  of  the  Coleceiom  de 
Obras  en  verso  y  prosa  tie  D.  Tomas  de  Yriarte^  Madrid,  1787, 

8to. 
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which  is  80  indispeosabfe  to  the  iHMiliitp  fHd  AtHiit 
spirited  infimtine  styliB,  wUeh,  in  m.grBtxMptMimg, 
playfully  unfolds  the  truth  as  it  w«se  iiituitif€iy».mi^ 
as  it  ought  always  to  be  diadosed,  ill  a|Nilcgu6i  wilhawt 
the  slightest  trace  of  didactic  desigiii    He  hrid  no.ileHl 
to  turn  to  the  writings  of  fioragnen  in  qmrt^of  ttft]it»- 
rary  elements  of  such  a  style.  It  was  only  ncccusafj  ta 
combine  the  exquisite  simpUdfy  of  nany dd  fi^panidi  n-^    , 
mances  and  songs,  with  the  true  spirit  of  iEsopuui  jAUe^ 
and  his  narrative  stylecould  not  fiul  to  assnine  tbetoiiift    ' 
in  which  it  so  successfully  rivalEed  the  manner  of  La^ 
fontaine.    Accordingly  amcng  Yriarte*s  sixtj«aeven  Uta- 
rary  fables,  those  which  are  composed  in  redondiHas  anil 
other  kinds  of  Spanish  national mettureik  poaess  tlie  agi?. 
periority  in  point  of  graceM  execution.    Some  Me  lw% . 
remarkable  for  their  didactic  merits.    But  e?en  iii6(jip,r  * 
the  idea,  or  what  is  styled  the  mond»  presents  no  parii-' 
cular  interest,  Yriarte's  fables  please  by  the  graoefbl  hand- 
ling of  the  subject:  an  example  of  tibJs  may  be  seen  in 
the  fable  of  the  Ass,  which  finding  a  flute  in  a  meadowy 
accidentally  breathes  into  the  Iq^-hpte  with  his  noi^  sind 
on  hearing  the  tone  of  the  in8tcument»  pemiadei  lain- 

self  that  nature  has  qualified  Um  for  a  mnaiGian.* 

» ■ 

*  Fables  cannot  be  judged  of  tt^m  frtigmeals;  Ibeiefbte  the       ^ 
sabjoined^  which  is  in  the  popakr80iig'fiM,1fe  tmBseriMatkagA. 

Este  fabaUlli»*    ' ' 

Saiga  biea»  A  iDS^ ' ' 

Me  ba  oecorrido  ahoia  "    , 

For  casodidad. 

Cerea  d»  aaae  piadas' 
Que  bar  en  mi  Lmgm' 


^•m 
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Whether  Yriarte  wholly  invented  these  fables,  is  tqKi- 
tion  which  can  only  be  decided  by  laborious  in^ 
tion.  One  of  the  number,  in  so  far  as  regards  tl 
or  moral,  precisely  resembles  Grellert's  fidde  of  tk 
Painter  in  Athens.*  Yet  this  drcumstanoe  bf  fo 
means  warrants  the  inference  that  it  is  bonowed. 

Pasaba  un  Borneo 
Por  casualidad. 

Una  flauta  en  ellos 
Hallu,  que  un  Zagal, 
Se  dexo  olvidada 
Por  casualidad, 

Acerc6s^  &  olerla 
£1  dicho  animal; 

Y  dio  un  resoplido 
Por  casualidad. 

En  la  flauta  el  aire 
Sehubo  de  colar; 

Y  8on6  la  flauta 
Por  casualidad. 

Oh!  dixo  el  Borrico : 
Qu^  bien  s^  tocar ! 

Y  diran  que  es  mala 
La  m{isica  asnal. 

Sin  reglas  del  arte 
Borriquitos  hai 
Que  una  vex  aciertan 
Por  casualidad. 

*  This  fable  may  likewise  be  inserted  here.     It  is  partiealirlj 
remarkable  for  the  happy  employment  of  the  redondillaa, 

Un  080  con  que  la  yida 
Ganaba  un  Piamontes 
La  no  mui  bien  aprendida 
Danza  ens^iyaba  en  dos  pies. 
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Considerable  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  a  di- 
dactic poem  by  Yriarte,  entitled  Music;*  but  with  all 
the  merits  which  this  production  may  in  other  respects 
possess,  it  is  no  less  deficient  in  the  true  chaiacteristics 
of  a  didactic  poem^  than  are  the  earlier  essays  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  same  dass.  It  is  ji^didously  eonceiyed, 
executed  with  the  lequisite  elegance  of  language,  and 

Queriendo  bacer  de  pemma, 
Dizo  4  una  Mona:  Qu6  tal? 
Era  perita  la  Mona, 

Y  respondidle:  Mm  mal. 

Yo  €reo9  replic6  el  Oso, 
Qae  me  hacea  poeo  faTcur. 
Paea  qa^?  mi  aire  uo  ea  garboao? 
No  hago  el  paso  con  primor? 

Estaba  el  Cerdo  preaente, 

Y  dixo:  Bravo!  bienva! 
Bailarin  mas  excelente 
No  se  ha  yiatOy  ni  verd. 

Ecb6  el  Oao,  al  oir  eato. 
Sua  cuentaa  all4  entre  ai, 

Y  con  ademan  modeato 
Hnbo  de  ezdamar  aai : 

Qoando  me  deaaprobaba 
La  Mona,  Wegnd  i  dudar: 
Mas  ya  que  el  Cerdo  me  alaba, 
Mui  md  debo  de  bailar. 

Gnarde  para  an  regalo 
Esta  aentencia  nn  Antor : 
Si  el  aalrio  no  apnieba,  malo! 
Si  el  necio  aplande,  peor! 

*  La  musica,  poena.  It  has  been  aereral  limea  printed.  In 
the  Obras  de  D.  Towuu  Yriarit  it  occopiea  one  half  of  the  first 

Tolume. 
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contains  many  passages  which  are  bj  no  means  deslitBte 
of  poetic  beauty.*  But  the  systematic  form  is  dtatdb- 
guised  by  poetic  composition.  Instead  of  HiHiidng  i 
poetic  interest  o^er  the  truths  which  urere  to  be  ii 
cated,  and  presenting  even  the  instruction. as  a  pictaR 
of  the  imagination,  according  to  the  proper.'  tbav^  id- 
dom  realized  idea  of  a  didactic  poem»  VriiUteyJiteMOit 
didactic  poets,  regarded  instruction  as  the  nudn  digect, 
and  the  creations  of  poetic  fancy  merely  as  aooesNiy 
embellishments:  thus  three-fourths  of  hSs  woik  oonfat 
only  of  elegantly  versified  prose.f 


*  For  example,  the  following  lines,  which  occur  at  the 
mencement  of  the  second  canto  of  the  poem,  and  which  idatMto 
the  invention  and  progress  of  Music. 

En  la  mas  deliciosa 

Y  mas  poblada  ald^a 

De  \sL  feliz  Arcadia  residia 

La  Zagala  Crista, 

Que  asi  como  de  hermoaa 

Se  llevaba  entre  mil  la  primacfa, 

Tambien  por  desdeuosa 

Gan6  justa  opinion  y  nombradfa. 

Con  tal  delicadeza 

De  yido  la  cri6  Naturaleza, 

Y  alma  la  di6  tan  docil,  £  inclinada 
A  sentir  de  la  Mi^aica  el  encanto. 
Que  en  toda  aquella  rikstica  morada 
S61o  algunos  Pastores 

Diestros  en  el  tanido  y  en  el  canto 
Osaban  aspirar  i  sua  favores.  Sec. 
f  The  following  passage,  which  is  mere  proee,  immcdiatriy 
succeeds  the  invocation  to  Nature  at  the  commencement  of  the  poem. 

Las  varias  sensaciones  corporalet, 
Del  corazon  humano  los  afectos, 
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LEON  1)£  ARROTAL. 

•  .  .        •      ■  .    . 

To  give  an  account  of  all  the  other  poets,  who  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  dgfateenth  centmy  contributed  to 
restore  the  credit  of  Spanish  poetry,  is  a  task  which 
must  be  consigned  to  other  historians  ^f  jiterature,  who 
may  possess  &yourable  opportunities  for  renderijig  them- 
selves intimately  acquainted  with  the  more  recent  pro- 
ductions of  Spanish  genius.  A  considerahle  niunber  of 
bibli(^raphic  notices  wfaidi  would  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  olgect  are  extant.^ 

In  taking  a  survey,  however,  of  the  latest  period  of 
the  history  of  Spanish  poetiy,  the  odes  of  Leon  deArroyid 
must  not  be  overlooked.!  Though  then  odes  are  inferior 

Y  auD  las  miamaa  nodoaet  ideakt, 
£n  diTeraoa  diale^tot 

Se  expresan  portoa  6rgaiuMi  yoaJet, 
Pero  siy  ^tando  el  inimo  tranqnilo, 
Inspira  simples  y  uniformes  sones ; 
QaaDdo  se  halla  agitado  de  paaioBcs, 
Nueva  inflexion  de  acentos  da  al  estHe: 
£1  tono  de  la  toz,  alza  y  sostiene; 
Tan  pronto  le  retarda,  6  le  acelera ; 
Tan  pronto  le  snaviza^  6  le  ex&spera ; 
Con  eu^rgicas  pausaii  le  detiene; 
Le  da  compas  y  afinacioa  tonora, 

Y  d  sa  arbitrio  le  aame&ta,  6  le  minora. 

*  The  Bihliotheca  Emjk^Ui  de  lo$  m^fores  escritoret  del 
reynado  de  Carlos  III;  por  D.  Juan  Sempire  y  Guarmot^  ^c. 
Madrid  1789,  in  C  volames,  Svo.  may  be  oonsnlted  with  advantage. 
Useful  particulars  respecting  the  kteat  Spanish  productions  in 
polite  literature  may  also  be  found  in  the  pnblicationa  of  tome  recent 
travellers. 

t  Las  Odas  de  D.  Leon  de  Arra^al.    Madrid  1784,  in  Svo. 

VOL.    I.  2   Q 
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to  the  older  Spanish  productions  of  the  same  sort,  jet 
some  of  them  are  distinguished,  not  indeed  for  bdUtbat 
for  airy  flights  of  fancy;*  and  for  harmonious  versifici- 
tion.t  At  the  time  of  their  appearance  there  were  like- 

*  For  example,  the  commencement  of  the  ode  to  Field  HanU 
Navaliermosa. 

Precioso  es  el  diamante, 
y  esmeralda  de  Oriente, 
y  el  oro  mas  qae  todo  apetecido, 
y  cada  qual  bastante 
&  saciar  de  )a  gente 
▼algar  el  vil  espirita  abatido, 
que  nanca  ha  conocido 
el  precio  que  se  encierra 
en  los  claros  honores  de  la  guernu 

Una  Terde  corona 
de  laurel,  {i  de  oIi?a, 
k  un  espiritu  humilde  es  despreciable  ; 
pero  no  al  que  a  Belona 
sigue,  para  que  viva 
sa  nombre  entre  los  hombres  admirable. 
Nada  hay  tan  codiciable 
como  la  heroyca  fama 
al  que  de  si  lo  mas  precioso  ama. 

t  Particularly  in  the  verse  which  the  Spaniards  call  Rimag 

Provenzales,  viz  :— 

Ay,  verde  bosqae !  ay,  soledad  amada  1 
ay  del  manso  arroyuelo  amena  orilla, 
do  la  simple  avecilla 
con  trinos  al  Pastor  humilde  agrada  ! 
do  la  blauca  y  pintada  mariposa 
besa  la  rosa, 
y  el  plguerillo 
en  el  palillo 
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viae  published  anonjmously  some  anacreontic  songs 
by  a  lady,  who  imitated  Villegaa  with  grace  as  well 
as  with  dectoiiin.* 


JUAN    MELENDEZ   VALDES. 

But  a  poet  of  the  graces,  who  has  had  hut  few  equals 
even  in  the  goltkn  ages  of  Spanish  poetry,  and  who  excels 
in  hia  particidar  sphere,  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  or- 
Qament  of  modem  Spanish  literatui-e,  is  Juan  Melendez 
Valdes,  a  doctor  of  law,  and,  {>erhaps,  still  professor  of  po- 
lite literature  in  Salaoumca.  A  deUcate  fancy,  ever  lively, 

de  la  alta  encina 

inif-nrras  favonio  y  c^firo  sopUn Jo, 
el  pmdo  van  tfe  Sores  parnaltando. 
*  The    following  son^  will  afford  a  Kpeciiucn   nf  (h«  {M>etic 
talent  uf  ihis  unknowa  autlinress: — 

Por  EuJiniioa  la  Luuii 
de&de  \ae  cii.los  baxa, 
dexando  tl  bianco  carro 
por  una  coeba  parda. 

For  Adonis  Citerea 
li  pie  corre  y  descalza, 
coloraiido  las  toKas 
COD  sangre  de  sus  plontax. 

Pues  si  liasia  las  Detdiulcx 
eienlFu  de  amor  la  llaina, 
T  por  aiiiar  dtscienden 
de  divinas  a  humaiias  : 

Que  har£  yo  estandu  berida 
dc  la  atnoroea  I  lags, 
ei  no  darle  a  mi  dueBo 


I 


I 
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yet  ever  true  to  nature;  an  uncommon  inta^^tj  c£  fsA' 
ing;  graceful  turns  of  thought;  a  dasmc .  preciflioii  aai 
el^ance  of  language,  and  the  most  pleanng.  flow  of 
versification,  exist  in  so  eminent  a  degree^  and  09. 
so  happily  combined  in  this  authoi^s  waAa,  that  the 
critic  is  compelled  to  become  a  panegyrist,  if  he  be 
not  totally  insensible  to  the  charm  which  sucii  a  pheno- 
menon presents  in  modem  poetry.*  At  an  eailjr  period 
of  life,  Melendez  b^an  to  retrace  the  footsteps  of  Ho- 
race, Tibullus,  Anacreon,  and  A/lllegas;  but,  as  he  nnt 
have  felt  that  the  luxuriant  graces  of  his  Spaniah  modd 
were  not  to  be  excelled,  his  imagination  appears  to 
have  spontaneously  applied  itself  to  a  more  *»^ipyj«te 
painting  of  amatory  ideas  and  images,  and  to  the  digm* 
lying  of  that  kind  of  poetry  by  a  certain  mofal  ddtcacj 
to  the  observance  of  which  Vill^as  attached  too  little 
importance.  The  joys,  sorrows,  and  sports  of  rustic  lofe^ 
rural  festivals  and  amusements,  are  the  materials  ^wUdi 
confer  a  peculiar  character  on  the  anacreontic  <*flii|8^y«« 
of  Melendez.  Were  it  not  that  the  picturesque  descrqi- 
tions  sufficiently  indicate  the  Spaniard,!  his  verses  nd^ 

*  I  ha?e  seen  only  the  first  Tolnme  of  the  Poerims  4$  MK 
Juan  Melendez  Valdit^  Madrid,  178&,  iii«Sro.  The  C0BlisiriB«f 
the  second  volame  are  specified  in  a  preUminaiy  notice  to  the 
Biblhtkeea  Espaiiola  of  Don  Jnan  Sempere.    See  note  p»  SOS. 

t  This  will  he  obvioos  even  from  a  fragment;  as,  for  11 

the  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  deecription  of  a 

dance :  '— 

Ay !  que  volaptnosos 

Sns  pasos !  como  animan 

Al  mas  cobarde  amante, 

Y  al  mas  helado  irritan ! 

A I  premio,  al  dulce  premio 
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sometimes  be  mistaken  for  translations  from  an  English 
or  German  poet.  Nothing  can  surpass  some  of  his  de- 
scriptions in  the  gracefiU  colouring  of  tender  sentiment.* 

Parecc  (]ue  le  briiidaii 
De  amor,  quando  le  osteoUu 
Vb  seDo  que  palpita. 
Qaan  docil  es  bu  ptaiila ! 
Que  acorde  &  la  medlda 
Va  del  compas !  las  Gracias 
Parece  que  la  ^ian, 
V  ella  de  frescas  rosas 
La  blanca  sien  cciiida 
Su  ropa  libra  al  vienlo, 
Que  un  inunsu  sopio  n^la. 
Con  timidez  donosa 
De  Clo«  aimplecilU 
Por  los  floridos  Ubiu 
Vaga  UDX  afable  riu. 
A  »u  zagal  iocants 
Con  blandaa  camrillu 
Se  llfga,  J  nrgonzoM 
Al  puBto  a«  retin;  Jcc 

*  For  example,  the  MIowioK  ilMrt  i<fyl,  M  it  nay  pnperlj  be 

deuotninated  :— 

Siendo  jo  niBo  demo 
Con  ta  niua  Dorila 
He  aodabapor  la  idva 
Cogiendo  florecillaa, 
De  que  alegres  gninialdai 
CoQ  grada  peregrina. 
Para  ambos  coronanw, 
Su  mano  diaponia, 
Asi  en  niSecea  laka 
De  jnegaa  j  delidaa 
Pas&baiDoa  felieea 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  bestow  a  di^t  glabce  on  tte 
positions  of  Melendez  to  feel  the  injustice  of  the 
cast  on  Spanish  poetry,  by  a  French  traveller,  wiio  ck 
serves  *^  that  the  Spaniard  is  so  completely  a  citi8eii»  tint 
not  even  in  his  poetry  does  he  manifest  a  taste  for  lund 
life/'  This  reproach,  which  is  probably  onlj  direcied 
against  the  poetic  writers  of  the  present  day»  would  be 
unworthy  of  notice  were  it  intended  to  afvply  to  fihe  8|^ 
nish  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceiitainE% 

Las  horas  y  los  dies. 
Con  ellos  poco  &  poco 
La  edad  conio  de  prisa, 

Y  fu^  de  la  inocencia 
Saltando  U,  malicia. 

Yo  no  s^ :  mas  al  verme 
Dorila  se  reia, 

Y  &  mi  de  solo  hablarla 
Tambien  me  daba  risa. 
Luego  al  darle  las  flores 
El  pecho  me  latia, 

Y  al  ella  eoronarme 
Quedabase  embebida« 
Una  tarde  tras  esto 
Yimos  dos  tortolillas^ 
Que  con  tremulos  picos 
Se  balagaban  amigss. 
A]ent6no6  sa  exemplo, 

Y  entre  bonestas  caricias 
JKos  contamos  torbados 
Nuestras  dulces  fatigas. 

Y  en  an  punto,  qual  sombra 
VoI6  de  nuestra  vista 

La  niiiez ;  mas  en  torno 
Nos  dio  el  Amor  sus  dicbas* 
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whose  numerous  pastoral  compositions  abound  in  descrip- 
tions of  I'ural  scenery,  which  evince  an  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  the  poetic  beauties  of  unsophisticated  nature. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Spanish  academy  thought  proper, 
in  the  year  1780,  to  award  a  prize  for  the  best  poem  in 
praise  of  rural  life;  and  on  this  occasion  Melendez 
gloriously  competed  with  Yriarte. 

Besides  the  anacreontic  poems  of  Melendez,  his 
lyric  romances,  his  popular  songs,  in  which  the  old 
national  style  is  combined  with  modem  elegance,  his 
romantic  odes,  his  elegies  and  his  sonnets,  must  be  nimj- 
bei-ed  among  the  best  productions  in  S|janish  literature." 
How  admirably  he  succeeded  in  the  composition  of 
poetic  epistles  is  jirored  by  tlie  classical  dedication  of  bis 

*  As  a  specimen  of  tlie  Spanish  sonnets  of  Uiis  latter  period, 
Dili:  from  the  pen  of  Melendez  may  witli  proprivly  be  chosen  in 
prtfereDce  to  inany  others  :— 

Qual  suele  abeja  iiiquiela  revoluiiiio 
For  Aorido  peueil  eutre  riiil  rusas 
llaala  venir  i  hallur  las  mas  lieruwGaa 
i^udiir  <'0U  (lulee  irompa  susurraniln. 

Mm  laego  qye  las  vo  coii  vucio  blatida 
Ituxa  y  bale  las  alas  Tagarosas, 
Y  i-ni  medio  de  sus  veoaa  olorosaH 
£1  del kado  aroma  e«td  guzaudo. 

Asi,  mi  bii-n,  el  pensamieDlo  miu 
Con  dicbosB  zozobra  por  hallarle 
Vaj^iiba  de  amor  libre  por  el  suelo: 

Pero  tevi,  rendimc,  y  mi  albedriu 
Abrasiulu  en  tu  \u7,  go^a  al  mirarle 
Grucios  i|iM  ciividiu  ilc  lu  ruolro  cl  citlu. 
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poems  to  his  friend  JoveUanos.*  He  has  imAanimt^ 
vice  to  the  Spanish  theatre  by  diamatiring  the  novd tf 
the  rich  Camacho  from  Don  QnuBote.  He  is  sko  the 
author  of  several  treatises  on  moral  and  pliikiaopfaial 
subjects. 


-^ 


BEIEF    NOTICE    OF    SOME    OF  THE  MOBB 

LITERAEY  PBODUCTION8  OF   BPAQR^i.  :: 

If  the  above  information  respecting  sosufe^  sf  tte 
latest  Spanish  poets  be  connected  with  tbH  ^gUMul 
observations  and  faiUiqgraphic  notices  in  ^ttie^fmai^ 
ing  part  of  this  history,  it  will  plainly  apfMr  ttit 


*  The  namerovs  coHeclion  of  specimeiii  in  Ibia 
close  with  a  fragmeut  of  this  epistle,  which  detervw  to  link 
the  prodactions  that  reflect  honour  on  Spanish  literatsMi:— 

—  Oh  qae  de  veces 
Mi  blaudo  corazon  has  encendido, 
JoTinOy  con  ^1»  y  en  lagrimas  de  goao 
Naestras  pliticas  dnlces  fenedenNiI 
Qae  de  Teces  tambien  en  d  retiro 
Paclfico  las  horas  del  silencio 
A  Minenra  ofrecimos,  j  la  Dioia 
Nuestra  vos  hicnchd!  Las  fogitiTM 
Horas  se  deslizahany  j  embebidac 
£1  Alba  con  el  libro  ann  nos  halUba. 
Pues  qae,  si  hayendo  del  bollicio  insnan 
£n  el  real  jardin.  •  •  •  Ad6nde,  ad6mle 
Habeis  ido  momentos  deliciosoa ! 
Disputas  agradables,  d6  habeb  ido ! 
Tu  me  UeTaste  de  Minenra  al  tenpio : 
Ta  me  llevaste,  y  mi  pensar,  mis  loces^ 
Mi  entosiasmo,  mi  lira,  todo  cs  toyo. 
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the  revival  of  polite  literature  in  Spain  must  have  been 
on  the  one  hand  accelerated,  and  on  the  other  retarded, 
by  the  progress  which  was  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
modem  science  and  philosophy,  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  eighteentii  century.     The  period  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Gallicists  is  doubtless  past,  however  numerous  the 
adherents  of  that  party  still  may  be.    But  in  general 
the  Spaniards  of  the  educated  and  refined  classes  still 
blush  for  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  observe,  with 
regret,  that  the  Spanish  literature  is  now  only  labouring 
to  acquire  what  it  long  ago  n^lected.    In  order  to  raise 
the  elegant  literature  of  Spain  to  a  level  with  that  of 
other  cultivated  nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  continue  with  persevering  spirit  to  trans- 
late, adapt  and  imitate  every  foreign  work  which  attains 
any  degree  of  celebrity.  In  this  concurrence  of  the  sjnrit 
of  foreign  literature  with  the  ancient  national  spirit, 
which  is  by  no  means  suffered  to  perish,  more  than  one 
decennial  period  of  the  present  century  will  probably 
elapse  ere  Spanish  poetry  resume  its  original  indepen- 
dence. 

Among  their  modem  dramas,  the  Spaniards  parti- 
culariy  esteem  the  r^ular  tragedies  of  Nicolas  Fer- 
nandez de  Moratin,  and  the  comedies  of  Ramon  de  la 
Cruz,  who,  previous  to  the  year  1784,  was  computed  to 
have  written  upwards  of  two  hundred  interludes  in  the 
old  style.  Spanish  translations  of  tiie  tragedies  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Voltaire,  of  the  plays  of  Moliere,  and  other 
French  comic  writers,  and  of  the  sentimental  dramas 
of  Mercier,  have  also  been  received  with  approbation. 
Don  Leandro  Fernandez  de  Moratin,  who  must  not  be 
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confounded  with  his  namesake,  travelled  at  tbe 

of  the  Spanish  government  to  study  the  drBinatic  ilfr* 

rature  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe;  and  onoe  fail 

return  to  Spain,  a  consideraUe  pension  has  beea  graated 

to  him  as  a  reward  for  one  of  his  dramatic  prodaclioilL 

He  has  rendered  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  into 

and  is  expected  to  give  to  his  country ineil  a 

translation  of  Shakespeare.     Don  Ludado 

Cornelia,  who  is  mentioned  in  literary  joulrnda 

of  the  rivals  of  Leandro  de  Moratin  in  comic  jMitUj> 

appears  to  be  a  very  prolific  writer,  and  iddined  to  tke 

old  national  style.    Don  Theodore  de  la  CaBa  baa  it* 

tempted  to  give  Shakespeare's  OtheHo  in  SponUw 

a  French  translation.     Comella  has  also 

veral  recent  historical  events,  among  whicb 

points  in  the  history  of  Peter  the  Gveat,  and 

IL  of  Russia. 

The  Count  de  Norofia  has  particulariy 
himself  as  a  writer  of  lyric  poetry,  and  he  has  aha 
lated  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast  into 


Joscpli  Vasquez  Cadalso,  and  the  younger  Monlii^ 
may  be  ranked  among  the  most  successftil  wiitaB  cf 
satirical  poetry  which  Spain  has  recently  prodnoed* 

Diatia,  or  the  Hunty  by  the  elder  Moratin;  At 
Happy  Man^  by  Almeida;  and  the  Happg  Womm^ 
by  Morino,  are  the  latest  productions  in  didactic  |NXti|L 
A  Spanish  translation  of  Haw  to  be  always  M€ff% 
from  the  German  of  Uz,  also  occurs  in  the  notieet  tf 
new  Spanish  poems. 

The  old  ambition  of  the  Spaniards  to 
themselves  by  some  production  in  epic  art  has 
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revived.  A  work  of  this  class,  entitled,  MexicQ  Coii* 
qtiixtadfi,  by  Don  Juan  de  Escoiquiz,  has  excited  some 
attention. 

Spanish  pastorals  in  the  old  national  style  are  asaa< 
dated  with  translations  from  the  German  of  Gessncr. 

The  collision  of  the  natural  and  foreign  styles  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  Spanish  romance  literature 
of  the  i)rcsent  period.  The  old  romance  of  Ctuimudra 
has  lately  been  re-printed;  and  a  new  one  in  the  old 
style,  entitled,  Leantira,  has  also  made  its  appearance. 
All  the  English  and  Frencli  novels  which  obtain  any 
celebrity,  are  now  translated  into  Spanish. 

Elegant  prose,  which  was  earlier  cultivated  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  seems  at  length 
to  have  emancipated  itself  from  the  Gongorisni  which 
threatened  its  destruction.  The  prevailing  study  of 
French  prose  in  Sptun,  has  no  doubt  proved  favour- 
able to  the  I'evival  of  the  pure  elotiuence  of  tlie 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  None,  indeed,  q( 
tlie  more  recent  works  in  Spanish  prose  is  eminently 
distinguished  for  rhetorical  composition.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  among  these  puUications  it  would  he 
tUfhcult  to  mention  a  single  book  of  science,  whether 
original  or  translated,  which  is  not  written  with  ft 
certain  degree  of  purity  and  elegance.  An  historical 
work  in  the  Spanish  language  has  been  for  some  time 
announced,  and  is  probably  now  before  the  public.  It 
is  a  History  of  America,  by  D.  Juan  Bautista  Mufioz, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Valencia.  The  intention  of 
the  author  is  to  exhibit  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniard* 
in  America  in  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  takeu 
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by  Robertson;  and  the  work  is  said  to  be  remaikabfe 
for  beauty  of  style. 

The  Art  of  Rhetoric,*  by  Don  Antonio  de  Gq»- 
many,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  Histflty, 
affords  a  new  proof  of  the  importance  whidi  the  Spa- 
niards attach  to  the  cidtiyation  of  elegant  pswe:     The 

m 

preface  to  this  work  is  particularly  instnictiTe:  The 
book  itself  contains  no  new  truths,  but  it  iMCimto  tibe 
old  ones  well  arranged  and  judiciously  sdecCed.  Gq^ 
many's  work,  and  particularly  the  prefiu^e,  deaily  dwvs 
that  Spanish  eloquence  is  still,  in  some  menBm^  in  a 
divided  state.  The  classic  prose  of  the  sixteenth  oaitanj 
is  again  esteemed.  But  in  any  endeavour  to  rertoe 
this  prose  unchanged,  it  must  be  difficult  to  avoid  tke 
appearance  of  affectation;  for  since  the  prevaleooe  of 
the  French  taste,  many  Spanish  words  and  phnae^ 
which  were  formerly  classical,  have  now  becon 
quated,  while  on  the  other  hand,  old  words  and 
have  been  introduced  from  the  French.  The  party  of 
the  puristSy  as  the  adherents  of  the  old  style  aie  doM^ 
minated,  have  the  prevailing  language  di  the  poile 
world  against  them;  while  the  polite  world  and  the 
partizans  of  the  French  style,  can  adduce  no  good 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  old  style,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  pure  Castilian.  Capmany  is  ili*^'iilfflj 
favourable  to  the  new  style.f     However,  this  oonflki 

*   Filosofia  de  la  Eloqueucia,  por  Don  Aniami^  de  Ct^ 
many^  Madrid  1777,  in  8to. 

f  He  employs,  without  hesitation,  the  words  deialie  (bon  At 
French  detail, J  and  hieresante  in  the  sense  of  the 
ressutit,  &c. 
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will  not  prove  injurious  to  Spanish  eloquence,  if  each 
party  be  willing  to  make  concessions,  in  order  that  the 
old  style  may  be  fundamentally  preserved,  and  yet  be  so 
modified  as  to  conform,  without  affectation,  to  the  new 
ideas  and  forms  of  language  which  modem  science  has 
introduced. 

All  these  facts  considered  in  their  connexion  as  a 
whole,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  polite  literature 
of  the  Spaniards  may  again  rise  to  its  former  glory,  if 
favoured  by  the  ancient  national  spirit,  to  the  genial 
influence  of  which  it  owes  its  existence.  The  two 
academies  of  polite  literature,  (de  buenas  letras)y  at 
Barcelona  and  Seville,  may  likewise  contribute  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  object,  if  they  seriously  devote  their 
attention  to  it.  The  talent  of  the  Spanish  improvisatori, 
who  are  said  to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  Italy, 
may  also  be  directed  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
popular  poetry.  Since  the  works  of  the  poets  and 
elegant  prose  writers  of  the  golden  age  of  Spanish 
literature  have  lately  been  republished  in  el^ant  edi- 
tions, and  universally  circulated,  and  since  the  new 
demands  of  reason  and  science  have  promoted  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  mental  faculty  in  Spain,  the  best 
results  may  be  expected  from  the  union  of  elegant  and 
scientific  learning. 


CONCLUSION. 


It  is  only  after  having  duly  studied  the  polite  lite- 
rature of  Spain  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  interest 
attaclied  to  literary  investigation,  that  it  is  possible  to 
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characterize  it  as  a  whdie,  and  to  obtain  poBieaaim  of 
the  results  which  such  a  characteristic  judgment  oo^ 

to  present. 

I.  Spanish  poetry  is  more  decidedly  natioafll  tim 
any  other  branch  of  modem  poetry  in  Europe.  BvMi 
the  Italians  have  only  transferred  their  spirit  mai  chl< 
racter  into  forms;  which,  though  ennobled  by  a  guud 
classic  refinement  of  style,  were  originally  deriteilMB 
the  Provencals.  But  the  Spanish,  or  to  qpeA  trifll 
more  precision,  the  Castilian  poetry,  which  emeis^ttf 
neighbourhood  of  the  Provencal,  is  a 
from  the  romantic  Parnassus^  When  the 
admitted  the  Italian  forms  into  their  poetiy,  Aqf 
not  transfer  the  (dd  Spanish  character  to 
tionalized  forms,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
by  classic  improvement  of  style,  and  enlaigeoMnt  of 
the  boundaries  of  romantic  composition,  coaverUd  A0 
proven^al  poetry  into  pure  Italian  poetry.'  The  l^uuh 
poets  made  the  classic  purity,  and  pdish  of  the  Itdiai 
forms,  subservient  in  a  new  manner  to  the  irrinrtalm* 
of  their  ancient  national  literature.  A  tendency  to  ttik 
old  orientalism  is  indeed  plainly  perceptiUe  ereR  in  the 
works  of  the  few  Spanish  poets,  who  were  tile 
disposed,  like  Luis  de  Leon,  Cervantes,  and  that 
Argensolas,  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  aucieBto  aiidl 
the  Italians  with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  ideu  and 
images.  This  orientalism  of  the  Spanish  character  md 
poetry  which  has  long  been  disapproved,  is  now  deci- 
dedly pronounced  bad  taste,  because  the  general  idea  of 
poetry,  which  is  the  same  for  all  ages  and  all  nwtiffM,  is 
superseded  by  Greek,  Italian,  or  French  national  ideas; 
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and  thus  that  beauty  which  is  general  is  made  subject 
to  particular  and  subordinate  laws.  But  ass  long  as  the 
ideal  creations  of  the  imagination  are  not  e^tiiely  at 
variance  with  reason  and  nature^  they  may  fiur  overstep 
the  boundaries  of  the  Greek  wd  other  national  forms, 
without  violating  the  supreme  laws  of  the  beautifiiL  A 
true  theory  of  taste  should  therefore  induce  us  to  lock 
beyond  all  £Eu:titious  limits  of  the  creative  and  plastic 
powers  of  imagination  for  a  critical  point  of  view,  which 
has  only  nature  and  reason  for  its  basis.  CSonsi^red 
from  sudi  a  point  of  view,  that  orientalism,  whi^  is 
ridicubus  and  absurd,  becomes  at  once  distinguishable 
from  that  which  belongs  to  the  truly  sublime  and 
beautifuL  Spanish  poets,  it  is  true,  have  often  failed 
to  observe  this  distinction.  But  owing  to  the  usual 
mode  of  estimating  Spanish  literature  in  the  mass, 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  that  genuine  beauty  which 
it  so  conspicuously  discloses  even  in  the  midst  of 
absurdity. 

II.  This  unjust  system  of  criticism  appears  to  account 
for  the  very  slight  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
high  elegance  and  classic  purity  of  a  consideraUe  portion 
of  the  polite  literature  of  Spain.  In  this  respect  Cer- 
vantes alone  outweighs  a  whole  host  of  the  correct 
Gallicists,  whose  highest  merit  is  to  have  written  in- 
teresting prose  in  well  constructed  verse.  Metrical 
elegance  is  indeed  a  distinguishing  property  in  many 
of  the  most  irregular  productions  of  the  Spanish  poets; 
this  is  evident  in  their  comedies,  and  more  particulariy 
in  the  comedies  of  Calderon,  which  present  the  highest 
charm  of  rhythmical  harmony.    On  this  occasion  the 
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classic  prose  of  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  litentme 
ought  also  to  be  brought  to  recollection.  In  the  number 
of  prose  works  distinguished  for  elegance  of  s^ie  and 
intellectual  energy  of  composition,  the  literature  of  Spun 
far  surpasses  that  of  Italy. 

III.  The  deficiency  of  one  kind  of  riches  in  Spaaili 
literature,  is  amply  compensated  by  the  abundsnce  of 
another  kind,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  peciiBsr  to 
that  literature,  and  which  has  manifested  itself  in  m 
inconceivable  number  of  works.  The  portion  of  \jx 
poetry  in  which  the  Spaniards  have  imitated  the  Italiiii 
forms,  tolerably  counterbalances  the  amount  of  Itdna 
poetry  in  the  same  style.  But  if  to  that  portion  be  added 
the  whole  store  of  lyric  romances  and  songs  in  thrdd 
popular  style,  a  multitude  appears  which  sets  calmhrifln 
at  defiance.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  afanEdf 
than  to  estimate  the  poetic  fertility  of  a  nation  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  works  called  poems,  whidi  it 
may  possess.  It  is  from,  the  sum  of  genuine  poetry  actu- 
ally existing  in  any  considerable  number  of  such  woifci, 
though  it  should  be  visible  only  in  the  seed  or  in  the 
bud  which  has  withered  in  the  opening,  that  the  faabnoe 
must  be  struck  when  the  poetic  riches  of  nations  is  the 
subject  of  comparison.  If  the  mere  number  di  pro- 
ductions were  to  decide,  Italy  would  be  as  rich  in  dra- 
matic literature  as  Spain.  But  in  Italy,  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  scarcely  any  writers  except  tliose  of  mid- 
dling and  even  inferior  talent  laboured  to  increase  the 
stock  of  Italian  dramas  to  infinity.  In  Spanish  dramatic 
literature,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  fertile  writers  shew 
themselves  to  be  great  poets  even  amidst  thdr  fiiults. 
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According  to  the  same  principle  the  multitude  of 
nominal  epic  poems,  which  have  appeared  in /Spain, 
and  in  which  scarcely  a  feeble  spark  of  true  epopee  is 
discernible,  must  not  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  poetic  treasures  of  Spanish  literatmre.  A 
single  canto  of  Ariosto  or  Tasso,  is  worth  all  the  Spanish 
epic  poetry  that  ever  was  written. 

IV.  Of  all  the  poets  of  modem  times,  the  Spanish 
can  alone  be  r^arded  as  the  inventors  of  the  poetry 
of  catholic  mysticism,  wSich  they  have  employed  in  a 
very  ingenious,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  in  an 
exemplary  manner.  He  must  indeed  be  completely 
dazzled  by  the  brilliant  side  of  Spanish  poetry,  who 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  the  character  of  the  sacred 
comedy  is  monstrous,  even  as  it  appears  in  the  Autos  of 
the  estimable  Calderon.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
affectation  of  philosophic  criticism  must  have  deadened 
all  susceptibility  for  that  bold  style  of  spiritual  poetry 
in  him  who  denies  to  the  Spanish  Autos  the  possession 
of  beauties,  which  deserve  to  be  admired.  What  might 
not  this  poetry  have  become,  had  reason  extended  her 
influence  over  it  in  a  more  powerful  degree,  not,  indeed, 
to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  prose,  but  to  divest  it  of  the 
mask  of  caricature,  while  soaring  in  the  lofty  regions 
of  mystic  invention ! 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 

AND    OF   THE    HISTORY   OP   SPANISH    LITERATURE. 


E.  Juttim,  Printer,  41,  Brick  £Mne,  IVhUechapei. 


ERRATA    FOR  VOL  I. 

Page  «9,  title  of  Book  L  for  ami^  ike  rnxUaOk,  icmI  fiTWiWiirf  ^fir 

nxi€enik  cewimnfm 

45«  1.    4  from  the  top,  for  Dam  Jium  de  MmmH^  read  Ooa 

51,  U  14  from  the  top,  for  heamx  temebnmx  read  few 
100, 1.    1  of  t be  second  uote,  for  Dies  read  Dioim 
lOt,  1. 11  from  the  tnp,  for  Hachelhr  read  flcdhrltr. 
1S8,  last  line,  for  Count  qf  Arragwm  read  Camri  ff  Jrr^faa. 
IS  1, 1.  13  from  the  top,  for  cfpHin  read  appliti, 
1 61,  last  line  hot  one  of  the  note,  lor  ealM  read  mBt, 
163,  L    1.  of  the  MKX>nd  note,  for  Gottengem  read  GSfiia^ca, 
IfiS,  I.    1,  for  ciboa^^  read  ckargeiL 
180, 1.   5  from  the  top,  for  rcoid^nci  read  eekgmtt, 
I9J,  1. 18  from  the  top,  for  Diego  Memdnm  read  DUgm  dt 
215, 1.    S  from  top,  for  deplkM  read  dipUL 
218, 1.    6  from  the  top,  for  fonud  read/eaMl. 
253, 1.    7  from  the  bottom,  for   tkoitgh  ii  evm 

ii  comsttmilff. 
254, 1.    7  from  the  bottom,  for  Jctima  read  Anntu 
272f,  I.  IS  from  the  top,  for  belong  read  beiongo. 
303, 1.  12,  from  the  top«  for  Lasiiidf  read  ijulad. 
309, 1.  14  from  the  top,  for  mnnkind  read  Man, 
312*  I.    2  of  the  iiotr,  for  idiikm  read  addition. 
364, !•   7  from  the  bottom,  for  Spun  read  Spaim, 
4o^,  L    7  from  the  top,  for  title  ijf  a  work  read  titUfar 
448, 1.    8  from  the  bottom  of  fhe  note,  for  to  Mankmi  read  imikt. 
469,  1.    6  from  the  top,  for  roluntary  read  votuntarilf» 
524, 1.   12  from  the  top,  for  amalize  read  caafjpe. 
551, L  18  from  the  top,  for  Sotking poetical  woMmiiUg 
read  Sothing  poetical  produced  at  tkig 
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PROSPECTUS   OF   A 

CIRCUULTINO  IiEBRARTy 

EXCLUSIYELY    DEVOTED   TO 

FOREIGN     LITERATURE, 

%   BOOSEY  and  SONS, 

FOREIGN  AND  ENGLISH  BOOKSELLERS, 

4,  BROAB  STBSST,  EXCHANGE. 


It  has  long  been  a  solject  of  snpilse  and  legret  wilii  Poralgiiers, 
and  with  those  of  our  own  coiuitiynien  aoqwaintod  widi  iteir  LHMatarop 
that  no  establishment  for  the  oiroolatioii  of  Books  in  Htm  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES,  should  have  been  foiined  in  ftls  oonntry* 

If  this  opinicm  was  preralent  dating  the  late  war,  how  must  il 
have  gained  ground  latterly,  owing  to  tlie  gfadnal  increase  which,  since 
that  per'od,  Foreign  Literature  has  been  making  in  the  number  of  its 
votaries  in  this  country. 

With  the  view  of  supplying  this  desidiraium  in  literature, 
BoosEY  and  Sons,  C<ifl^  an  experience  of  ihirly  yemn  as  Foreign  wad 
English  Booksellers  J  have  been  induced,  *at  the  particular  request  of 
many  of  their  Friends,  who  have  promised  them  their  support  and 
patronage,  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  Circulating  Lisrary 
for  Foreign  Books  ONLY,  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

As  it  is  their  intention  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  expenco  fk 
rendering  it  as  complete  as  possible,  they  confidently  hope  that  it  will 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Public. 

The  Catalogue  (which  is  in  active  preparation)  will  contain  an 
extensive  Collection  of  Frensk,  Oerman,  ItaHam,  ^ni$k,  and  Parhh 
guest  Books,  including  the  works  of  the  authors  in  tiiose  langoages 
who  are  considered  as  Classic  Writers;  also  an  extensiYe  selection 
of  Modern  Publications. 
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•In  order  to  be  aapplied  with  all  New  Works  of   ntereit  « t 
first  appearance,  Boose Y  and  Sons  have  made  arraiigt^menta  wUfaAv 
Correspondents  to  forward  them,  together  with  the   best  VeaM 
Publications,  once  every  month. 

The  Library  will  be  opened  to  the  Pablic  as  soon  a»  the  Catil^i,  j 
which  is  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness,  can  be  got  ready  for  dcliwy  - 
in  the  mean  time  a  list  of  the  Terms  of  Subscriptioa  is  sebjoisc^i 
order  that  those  who  feel  disposed  may  have  an  opportmstf  i 
encouraging  the  undertaking  with  their  early  support  and  patronige. 


CLASS  L 

Subscribers  paying  £5  :  5s.  the  Year;  £3  :  38.  the  HalAjPnr;*' 
£1  :  16s.  per  Quarter,  are  allowed  10  Yolumes  in  town,  or  90  in  Ai 

country. 

CLASS   II. 

Subscribers  paying  £4  :  48.  the  year;  £2  :  19k  :  6d.  tte  Hdl* 
year;  or  £1  :  lis.  :  6d.  per  Quarter,  are  entitled  to  8 ToliuMf  iv Unva, 
or  16  in  the  country. 

CLASS  IIL 

Subscribers  paying  £3  :  Ss.  the  year ;  jCS  :  9lk  Hbm  Halff-jor 
or  £1  :  5s.  per  Quarter,  are  entitled  to  6  volumes  in  town,  or  I9a 

the  country. 

•«•  Full  portiemUan  tf  the  Terms  mid  ReguUaions  wUi  he  deHtvwi  ■ittHi 

Catalogue. 

To  facilitate  the  circulation  of  Books  at  the  West  Bnd  tf  At 
Town,  it  is  intended  to  appoint  a  house  in  a  central  sitaation  te  thar 
receipt  and  delivery. 


BoosEY  and  Sons  are  desirous  it  should  be  gpeneimllj 
that  they  do  not  intend,  in  ronsequcnce  of  estabUshing  the  UBbKUft^ 
relinquish  any  branch  of  their  Foreign  and  English 
business;  on  the  contrary,  they  trust  that  the  impulse  wltfch 
Literature  A\iU  receive  in  this  country  through  its  medium,  addsdil 
the  more  frequent  opportunities  it  will  afford  them  of  obtniniB^ 
from  th(i  Continent,  will  enable  them  to  keep  on  sale  a  rnach 
extensive  stuck  of  niodorn  publications. 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IF  THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT 
RETURNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  ON  OR 

BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OE  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 
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